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^       COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

BT   GEO.   0.   BURLEIGH. 

"  What  1  my  boy  obliged  to  go  to  school  I  Isn't  this  a  free  country  ? 
By  and  by  you^lI  make  a  law  to  send  hira  to  meeting?"  This  is   the 
indignant  protest  of  a  citizen    sovereign  at  the  proposition  to  com- 
pel all  children,  not   idiotic  or   incapable   of  eduqation,    to    attend 
echool,    if  not  otherwheres  provided   for   by   their   guardians.     The 
poor  man  needs  his  boy  to  work  for  him,  to  run  of  errands,  to  tend  the 
baby,  to  fetch  the  cows,  and  to  get  his  bottle  filled,  for  your  sturdiest 
opponent  of  compulsory  educniion   has  frequent  calls  on  his  boy  for 
this  particular  service,  and  no  cow  yields,  '^such  milk  "  to- his   taste 
as  comes  in  ^  that  little  brown  jug/'     But  the  man  who   boiled  his 
Ked  potatoes,  and  killed  the  goose  of  the  golden  eggs,  was  not  quite 
the  short-sighted  and  demented  citizen  that  this  indignant  protester 
diows  himself  to  be.     It  is  handy,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  boy  to  earn 
a  sixpence  for  you  when  your  credit  is  low  ;  but  a  great  deal   wiser 
to  wait  awhile  that   he  may  learn   how  to  earn  a  dollar  in  less  time. 
Very  convenient  to  keep  a  little  fellow  trotting  the  baby,  but  a  more 
ling  investment  to  get  him  educated,   that  he  might   make   his 
me   by  inventing  a  baby  jumper  that    would    dispense   with   a 
■ind  little  tired  hands, 
sum  at  compound  interest  brings  in  returns  like  the  money 
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spent  on  education.  If  the  State  compelled  our  indignant  friend  to 
take  a  fifty  per  cent,  bounty  on  all  his  possessions,  he  would  not  pro- 
test, if  the  tax-payer  did ;  but  the  State  does  better,  for  the  posees- 
sions  of  this  citizen  are  small,  but  his  children  are  rated  at  the  same 
inestimable  value  as  those  of  the  millionaires.  The  school  is  demo- 
cratic in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  and  by  its  bounty  in  this 
regard,  the  State  gives  an  equal  fortune  to  every  child  who  is  reared 
within  its  limits. 

It  is  well  to  remined  our  protesting  friend,  that  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion is  not  a  novelty,  only  the  school  and  the  surrounding,  are  madb 
more  to  the  taste  of  liberty-loving  souls.  If  his  boy  grows  up  a 
vagabond,  as  in  nine  chances  out  of  ten  he  will  if  not  schooled  in 
his  childhood,  then  instead  of  primary  and  normal  schools,  we  fiave 
certain  secondary  and  abnormal  schools,  where  they  don't  let  tbe 
pupils  out  at  recess,  and  geology  is  pursued  with  a  stone  hammer, 
and  the  industrial  arts  are  followed  at  the  bench  in  a  uniform  that 
fits  all  inmates,  but  pleases  none. 

Compulsory  Education  in  these  barred  and  bolted  schools,  is  mainly 
the  product  of  the  want  of  it  in  the  airy    and    free  seminaries    to 
which  childhood  would  flock  by  their  own  attractions,  if  adult  folly 
offered  no  impediments.     It  is  late  to  teach  one  after  his  head  and 
heart  both  get  hard,  and  a  hundred  times  more  expensive  than  early 
training,  without  a  thousandth  part  of  the  good  success  which  attends 
it.     Even  our  indignant  friend  does  not  mutter  a  protest  against  the 
compulsory  education  of  prison  and  reform  school,  and  yet  it  is  the 
men  of  his  kith  that  furnish  pupils  for  those  expensive  institutions. 
Not  many  lads  who  show  a  clean  record  in  the   common   school,  get 
into  the  books  of  these  ugly  reformatories.     The  State  has  found  out 
that  a  certain  per  cent,  of  a  mixed  population  must  be  coerced   into 
propriety,  and  compelled  to   be  decent,   and  as  a  simple   matter   of 
economy  and  humanity,  it  takes  them  in  childhood  to  a  school  where 
diligence  is  honorable  and   proficiency  the  road  to  independence  and 
respectability  ;  a  school  where  the  virtuous  are  eager  to  go,  and  one 
which  the  wisest  are  happy  to  encourage,  and  proud  to  have  enjoyed. 
Bightly  to  educate  them  here,   precludes  the  necessity  of  educating 
them  in  the  penitentiary ;  and  save  society  a  growing  nuisance    of 
vagabond  youth  and  criminal  adults. 


.   THE  GRAVE  OF  KING  PHILIP.  O 

To  be  sure,  there  are  accomplished  villains,  educated  scamps,  and 
jail-birds  well  versed  in  science  and  the  arts.  They  are  men  whose 
morals  were  neglected  when  the  intellect  was  instructed,  reared  under 
some  scrupulous  teacher  who  was  so  afraid  of  inculcating  re- 
ligion that  he  would  not  enforce  the  divine  sanctions  of  honesty  and 
integrity.  That  disgrace  to  our,  educational  system,  will  disappear 
when  we  distinoruish  between  rio^hteousness  and  a  ritual  conscience 
and  a  creed.  Then  Compulsory  Education  will  not  drive  the  reluct- 
uit  to  meeting,  but  will  make  him  useful,  and  certainly  keep  him  out 
of  jail. 


"THE  GRAVE  OP  KING  PHILIP.^ 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  The  Schoolmaster,  giving  an  account  of  the 
OM  Bell  in  the  Tannery,  at  Lincoln.  The  date  upon  it,  1263,  in- 
dicates its  great  age,  and  without  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  to  be  '^  the  oldest  bell  in  existence,"  and  let  our 
new  town  of  Lincoln  enjoy  all  the  renown  of  having  so  old  a  relic 
in  possession.  But,  having  this,  let  her  not  lay  claim  to  the  ficti-' 
ftoM*" curiosity"  of  the  grave. of  the  renowned  King  Philip.  Sad 
to  say,  King  Philip  had  no  grave  I  In  all  the  broad  domains  of  the 
Wampanoags,  no  spot  Wjos  permitted  to  give  their  gres^t  Chief  sepul- 
ture. Mount  Hope,  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  his  favorite  re- 
sort, and  the  home  he  loved  so  well,  received  his  warm  life-blood 
into  her  bosom.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that 
he  was  beheaded  and  quartered  within  a  few  hours  after  his  death, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  1676.  His  head  was  sent 
tt  a  trophy  to  Plymouth,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston  ;  while  the 
ibar  quarters  of  his  body  were  suspended  upon  trees,  to  shrivel,  and 
bleach,  and  decay  in  the  sunshine  and  storm.  The  other  hand, 
which  had  a  well-known  scar,  was  given  to  Alderman,  the  Indian, 
(one  of  his  own  tribe)  who  shot  him,  and  who  made  money  by  ex- 
hibiting it. 

Bat  if  Lincoln  cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  the  grave  of  King  Philip, 
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she  can  boast  that  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  of  Philip's 
Indian  War,  was  within  her  town  limits.  And  if  this  little  sketch  is 
deemed  worthy  of  the  space  it  will  occupy  in  your  next  number,  I 
may  be  tempted  to  write  out  the  history  of  '*  Pierce  s  Fight,"  for  the 
entertainment  of  your  young  readers.  M. 

Bbistol,  R.  I.,  Dec,  1872. 


EUGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  youthful  essay  writer 
have  been  aptly  enumerated  by  some  quaint  old  author  in  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

'*  Dear  Sir,  Dear  Madam,  or  Dear  Friend 
With  ease  are  written  at  the  top ; 
When  these  two  happy  words  are  penned ; 
A  youthfal  writer  oft  will  stop, 
And  bite  his  pen  and  lift  his  eyes 
As  if  he  thinks  to  find  in  air 
The  wished  for  following  words,  or  tries 
To  fix  his  thoughts  by  fixed  stare. 
But  h^ply  all  in  vain — the  next 
Two  M  ords  may  be  so  long  before 
They'll  come,  the  writer  sore  perplexed 
Gives  in  despair  the  matter  o'er, 
And  when  maturer  age  he  sees 
•     With  ready  pen  so  swift  indicting, 
With  envy  he  beholds  the  ease 
Of  long  accustomed  letter  writing." 

A  pupil  enters  an  Academy.  At  the  district  school  he  has  been 
through  the  arithmetic  twice  or  thrice,  has  passed  page  after  page, 
in  **  Watts  on  the  Mind,"  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  map  ques- 
tions all  at  his  tongue's  end,  but  except  in  the  way  of  a  gossiping 
friendly  letter,  he  has  never  tried  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper, 
hence  composition  writing  is  an  untrodden  field  stretching  out  before 
him.  A  week  passes  and  nothing  has  been  said  to  him  upon  the 
subject ;  he  fondly  hopes  that  the  teacher  has  forgotten  to  enroll  his 
name,  but  vain  is  the  delusion.  The  instructor  has  a  terrible  mem- 
ory ;  the  fiat  goes  forth  and  fourteen  lines  of  foolscap  must  be  filled. 
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The  week  of  probation  rapidly  goes  by  in  anxious  deliberation  as 
to  what  topic  he  shnll  select.  He  consults  a  list  of  subjects.  He 
chooses,  and  writes  for  his  caption  :  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory," 
this  accomplished,  he  bites  his  pen  and  lifts  his  eyes,  hoping  thereby 
to  conjure  up  an  idea.  But  the  pleasures  of  memory  are  all  in  the 
past,  all  are  irretrievably  lost.  He  tries  again ;  early  rising  next 
suggests  itself,  the  old  couplet, 

'*  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise," 

is  a  good  starting  point,  but  when  the  word  wise  is  written,  he  is  no 
wiser  than  before ;  he  can  get  no  farther.  The  next  truism  that 
fiiUs  from  his  pen  chances  to  be,  **  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time.*'  Time  flies,  but  still  the  thoughts  come  not,  and  at  last  in 
sheer  desperation,  he  falls  back  upon  Spring  with  something  like  this 
result :  ^  Spring  is  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year,  I  think.  In 
spring  the  birds  come  back  from  the  south  and  build  their  nests. 
There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  blue  birds,  canary 
birds,  black  birds,  wrens,  &c.  In  spring  the  farmer  ploughs  the 
ground  and  puts  in  the  seed.  Spring  is  pleasanter  than  summer.  In 
summer  I  can  pick  flowers  ,in  my  garden.  This  is  all  I  know  about 
spring.  This  is  my  first  composition.  I  will  try  and  do  better  next 
time.*'  The  task  over,  for  another  two  weeks  our  pupil  breathes 
freely.  He  receives  instruction  in  all  the  other  branches  of  polite 
and  useful  education,  but  not  a  word  is  said  upon  the  subject  of 
writing  compositions.  Unaided  and  untaught  he  struggles  on, 
stretching  his  words  over  as  much  ground  as  they  can  be  made  to 
cover,  and  clipping  his  fool's  cap  at  each  edge  in  order  to  make  his 
fourteen  lines  the  shorter ;  or  else  disheartened  and  discouraged  he 
falls  into  the  habit  of  borrowing  his  essays  from  some  obscure 
author,  or  of  imploring  the  aid  of  a  more  accomplished  friend.  His 
school  days  ended,  he  enters  into  business  and  issues  his  circulars 
somewhat  after  the  following  style : 

"Dr.  Blank,  of  Troy,  New  York,  wishing  to  spend  a  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  country,  and  will  do  so  by  working  at  his  profession, 
and  those  wishing  dentistry  done  will  do  well  to  engage  it  now,  as  I 
have  on  band  a  stock  of  gold,  silver,  casalite  and  rubber,  of  which  I 
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am  going  to  work  into  artificial  teeth,  cheaper  than  can  be  done  at 
any  other  place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  iand  I  will  warrant  the 
work  to  be  first-class  in  every  particular ;  and  I  will  also  give  my 
patrons  the  benefit  of  the  late  improvements  in  the  profession, 
which  are  very  valuable  to  those  wearing  artificial  teeth.  Thankful 
for  the  very  liberal  patronage  I  have 'received  in  F.  and  H.  counties, 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Dr.  Blank  may  be  found  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Call.''-  His  deceased  friends  lie  buried  under  the  weight  of  such 
obituaries  as  the  one  here  presented  :  Died — *'  At  Sandlake,  February 
2l8t,  1860,  Mrs.  Eunice  Jones,  mother  of  E.  S.  Jones,  of  Chicago, 
aged  ninety-nine  years  and  six  months.  She  ipade  a  profession  and  unit- 
ed with  the  church  nearly  eighty-five  years  ago,  when  their  house  of 
worship  was  made  of  logs,  and  which  church  was  so  long  under  the 
prosperous  pastorship  of  Kev.  Mr.  O.,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
constituent  members  of  the  first  church  in  Albany,  and  since  1832  a 
member  of  the  church  at  Sandlake."  Or  he  attempts  elegiac 
poetry,  and  grinds  out, 

"  Her  dying. bed,  we'll  long  remember 
Her  dismal  groans  still  strike  our  ear ; 
Death  rattles  in  our  thoughts  engender 
And  cause  the  sympathetic  tear." 

He  falls  in  love  and  expresses  his  sentiments  towards  his  Dulcinea 
in  an  epistolary  correspondence,  a  fair  specimen  of  which  I  subjoin  : 

Dear  Fanny — '*  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  reply  to  my  communi- 
cation. Again  my  thoughts  suggested  the  propriety  of  writing  an- 
other letter  thinking  perhaps  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  what  you  would  hasten  to  reply  to  this  without  fail.  Perhaps  it 
did  not  contain  the  kind  of  sentiments  that  would  justify  you  to  act  upon 
the  premises  of  circumspection.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  serious  an- 
nouncement in  these  communications  from  the  fact  that  such  prelimi- 
nary steps  is  only  calculated  to  ripen  or  develop  the  affections  of  two 
hearts  that  beats  in  unison.  I  have  often  recurred  to  my  late  vjoit 
at  your  place  over  in  my  own  mind  with  the  most  exquisite  sence  of  de- 
light. Your  name  is  music  in  my  ears.  Still  language  would  be 
inadequate  to  express  the  highly  favoured  impulses  of  my  heart  in 
your  behalf;  if  there  are  charms  in  the  human  family  seartinly 
there  is  none  that  has  higher  charms  than  you  Fanny.  I  wonder 
how  long  it  will  be  before  I  shall  open  the  envelope   containing  an 
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epistle  from  you,  expressing  in  the  warmest  sentiments  the  acknow- 
ledgments you  owe  me  agreeable  to  your  faithful  promise  to  reci- 
procate with  me  on  the  morning  I  took  leave  of  you.  Has  the 
thought  ever  rushed  into  your  mind  of  the .  obligation  you  are  under 
to  me  now,  when  after  a  promise  I  have  so  faithfully  fulfilled  on 
my  part,  could  you  doubt  the  insincerity  of  ray  motive ;  how  can 
you?  Have  I  not  offered  a  multitude  of  compliments  in  your  efforts 
to  promote  my  pleasure  and  comfort  while  at  your  house  last  summer? 
then  be  frank  in  this  binding  contract  to  be  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  your  honorable  promise  to  me  in  an  early  hour  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  so  that  I  may  know  all  is  right. 

With  fraternal  respects,  J. 

Thousaiids  of  young  people  have  been  sent  forth  from  our  num- 
berless select  schools,  or  have  been  honorably  graduated  from  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  with  no  better  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  composition,  than  had  the  individuals  from  whom 
these  extracts  have  been  given  verbatim.  Not  that  instructors  have 
been  wholly  recreant  to  their  duty,  but  doubtless  because  in  our  pri- 
vate schools  the  relation  between  pupil  and  teachef  has  usually  been 
transient ;  and  because  professors  in  colleges  and  academics  have 
taken  too  much  for  granted,  or  have  given  their  pupils  credit  for  an 
iDtuitive  knowledge  which  they  did  not  possess.  Genius,  it  is  true 
is  of  nature's  own  planting,  and  requires  little  cultivation  but  talent, 
bein^  merely  an  off-shoot  of  genius,  may  be  made  to  produce  in  a 
two  fold,  five  fold  or  ten  fold  ratio,  according  to  the  careful  husban- 
dry expended  upon  it. 

Paul  may  plant,  but  how  can  the  increase  be  given,  if  Apollos 
neglect  to  water?  A  want  of  system  is  fatal  to  any  pursuit  in  life 
whatever  that  pursuit  may  be.  Sympathized  instruction  in  composi- 
tion has  been  the  failing  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
fatare,  if  the  graded  school  comes  not  to  the  rescue.  There  only 
can  a  progressive  method  be  established  permanently  and  carried  out 
persistently. 

The  work  should  be  commenced  in  the  lowest  depai;tment.  As  soon 
tsthe  little  one  has  mastered  a  word,  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
pat  it  into  a  sentence.  When  he  has  learned  to  print,  words  placed 
opoD  the  black  board  should  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  propositions, 
fsod  when  this  is  well   understood,  instruction  should  be  imparted  in 
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the  art  of  giving  to  these  propositions  an  exclamatory,  or  an  interro- 
gative turn.  The  instructor  may  vary  the  exercise  by  printing  short 
stories  upon  the  board  in  which  blanks  are  left  to  be  filled  by  the 
pupil.  He  may  read  poetical  couplets,  the  rhyming  word  being 
omitted  and  required  of  the  scholar.  He  may  also  place  easy  sen- 
tences upon  the  board  in  an  anagrammatic  form,  and  call  for  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words.  For  instance :  light,  the,  made, 
God,  will  be  almost  instantaneously  turned  into,  ^God  made  the  light,** 
by  pupils  that  are  able  to  read  without  hesitancy.  The  reading  of 
simple  stories,  such  as  :  *'  A  little  girl  had  a  black  kitten,  it  went  out 
one'day  and  found  a  mouse  and  brought  it  into  the  house  and  played 
with  it  on  the  floor,"  may  be  found  of  practical  benefit,  if  all  that  can 
print  be  desired  to  reproduce  the  story,  and  those  who  cannot  be  en- 
couraged to  give  the  substance  of  the  story  in  their  own  language. 

Simple  as  such  exercises  may  appear,  they  can  with  profit  be  carried 
even  as  far  as  the  threshold  of  the  High  School ;  words  given,  being 
more  difficult  and  a  greater  number  embodied  in  o^e  sentence, — the 
stories  being  of  greater  length  and  presenting  more  intricacy  of  plot, 
the  rhymes  being  alternate  rather  than  in  couplets,  and  the  disar- 
ranged sentences  being  more  complicated  and  consequently  more 
difficult  of  reconstruction. 

In  Intermediate  and  Grammar  schools,  words  may  be  given  to 
the  number  of  twelve  or  fourteen  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  composition.  Lines,  like  '*  Homeward  the  ploughoian 
plods  his  weary  way,"  may  be  usefully  employed  in  a  syntactical 
exercise  intended  to  show  in  how  many  ways  the  same  thought  may 
be  uttered  by  the  use  of  the  same  words.  If  the  teacher  be  conver- 
sant with  any  but  his  mother  tongue,  an  occasional  literal  translation 
from  German,  French  or  Latin  will  be  found  very  profitable,  it  being 
required  that  each  pupil  shall  render  such  translation  into  the  best  of 
Ent^lish.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  incident  from  the  French  : 
**One  little  boy  demanded  at  table,  of  the  meat;  his  father  to  him 
said,  that  it  wa^  not  proper  some  of  it  to  demand,  and  added  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  await  until  that  they  to  you  of  it  give.  After  some  time 
the  poor  boy,  seeing  that  all  the  world  ate  and  that  they  nothing  to 
him  gave,  said  to  his  father :  My  dear  father,  give  to  me  if  it  ^you 
please,  a  little  of  salt.     What  with  it  wilt  thou  do,  demanded  the 
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« 

father.  I  wish  it  to  eat  with  the  meat  which  you  to  me  will  give, 
replied  the  child.  All  the  world  admired  the  wit  of  the  little  boy, 
and  hid  father  himself  perceiving  that  he  it  had  forgotten,  to  him 
gave  a  piece  of  meat."  To  some,  this  may  seem  trivial,  but  let  them 
try  it  and  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain,  even  from  many  well-ad- 
vanced pupils,  a  smooth  rendering  into  Knglish.  Smoothness  of 
expression  may  also  be  inculcated  by  a  change  in  the  rhythm  of  a 
familiar  stanza  and  the  requirement  to  restore  the  melodious  flow. 
As  an  instance,  allow  me  to  quote  the  well-known  version  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm. 

"  The  Lord  shall  prepare  my  pasture, 
And  with  a  Shepherd's  care  feed  me ; 
His  presents  shall  supply  my  wants, 
And  with  a  watchful  eye  guard  me : 
Ue  shall  attend  my  noon-day  walks 
And  defend  all  my  midnight  hours.*' 

To  write  or  not  to  write  was  once  a  debated  question,  but  it  is  such 
no  longer.  In  this  age  of  cheap  postage,  of  flashy  periodicals  and 
of  sensational  novels,  every  one  feels  called  upon  to  write  and  con- 
siders himself  an  incipient  Shakespeare,  or  a  Byron  in  embryo. 
Wealth,  honor  and  pleasure  seem  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  the  literary 
aspirant,  and  he  plumes  his  wings  for  a  lofty  flight.  The  country  is 
flooded  with  limping  rhymes  and  romantic  platitudes,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  say  to  the  waters,  *^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  hitherto  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  endeavor  to 
give  the  right  direction  to  the  popular  current.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  raising  the  standard  of  composition,  and  by  teaching  the 
rising  generation  that  the  possession  of  a  rhyming  dictionary  is  not 
all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet,  nor  that  the  facility  to 
string  together  a  series  of  long,  hard  words  is  the  only  requisite  for 
perfection  in  English  prose  writing,       ' 


*9t 


Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.  If 
we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  those  of 
the  recruting  sergeant. — Evebbtt. 
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OUH  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

Large  conceptions  should  be  followed  up  with  large  execution. 
Our  forefathers  laid  out  the  National  Capital  on  a  large  scale,  but 
for  many  years  it  laid  dormant ;  it  took  the  present  generation  to  cany 
out  the  original  idea,  at  once  in  a  manner  harmonious  with  their 
conceptions,  and  in  a  manner  in  spirit  with  the  age. 

Improvements  seem  to  be  contagious  ;one  step  towards  it  suggests 
and  opens  the  way  for  another,  and  another,  till  it  increases  in  di- 
rect proportion ;  and  the  smaller  things  are  reached  and  taken  in 
with  as  much  taste  and  judgment  as  were  at  first  the  larger  and  more 
important  ones. 

When  the  practical  and  artistic  elements  in  man  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  result  is  rapid  and  substantial  advancement.  Such  has  been 
the  case  with  our  National  Capital ;  and  hence,  the  reason  why  such 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time.  The  city,  like 
many  other  cities,  has  been  cursed  with  local  grades — grades  made 
for  the  immediate  advantage  of  certain  parties,  and  not  for  the  uni- 
versal public  good.  Such  grades,  etc.,  should  nevei*  be  allowed; 
yet  in  many  cities  they  are  common,  because  of  the  individual  im- 
portance. As  the  public  at  large  must  in  time  suffer  from  them, 
they  should  in  future  so  legislate  as  to  prevent  any  such  further  nui- 
sances. 

The  improvements  here  are  in  charge  of  a  board  of  public-works. 
Like  every  other  public  board,  they  have  had  to  endure  great  cen- 
sure, especially  just  before  an  election.  There  was  much  excitement 
and  complaint  last  year  over  the  proposition  to  raise  a  four-million- 
loan  for  these  iniprovements.  When  such  steps  are  to  be  taken  for 
the  advancement  of  the  general  interest,  there  is  always  a  host  of 
potent  ones  with  little  faith,  who  really  in  the  end  will  be  the  most 
benefited ;  yet  who  oppose  with  so  much  stupid  and  tenacious  argu- 
ment, that  one  wpuld  think  that  it  would  be  their  utter  ruin,  rather 
than  their  material  and  moral  advancement.  After  the  work  is  all 
done,  the  city  not  only  beautiful  but  elevated  to  a  higher  sphere, 
they  are  ready  to  accept  the  blessings  thereby  accomplished,  in  spite 
of  them. 
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The  vote  on  the  four-niilHon-loan,  was  carried  by  a  popular  de- 
monstration ;  and  as  a  result  we  have  such  extensive  improvements 
as  were  probably  never  before  carried  out  in  any  city  at  one  time ; 
and  which  makes  the  Washington  of  to-day  quite  another  city  to 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago ;  and  created  not  only  within  its  limits, 
but  throughout  its  surroundings,  great  activity  in  the  real  estat;5  line. 
This  latter  clause  may  strike  some  as  descending  to  things  a  little  too 
material  in  its  nature,  yet  if  rightly  considered  it  reveals  to  the  busi- 
ness man  at  least,  a  healthy  condition  of  things — it  is  another  side 
or  view  of  the  object  brought  to  the  light. 

The  old  and  only  railrosrd  entrance  from  the  north  into  Waf*hing- 
toD  for  many  years,  was  that  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company.  The  neighborhood  about  their  depot,  is  not 
such  as  to  inspire  an  outsider,  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  city, 
with  a  very  flattering  idea  of  the  beauty  or  present  improved  con- 
dition of  the  capital.  We  do  not  blame  the  railroad  company  for 
what  surrounds  their  depot,  outside  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  some- 
thing beyond  their  control ;  we  simply  note  the  fact  that  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  extending  up  to  the  very  capital  itself,  is  such 
as  to  call  forth  severe  comment,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  march 
of  improvement  is  in  this  direction,  and  up  this  hill ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  instead  of  the  present  barren  and  repulsive  condition  of  things 
in  this  locality,  one  will  see  fine  grounds  laid  out  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner. 

Congress  made  appropriations  for  these  improvements ;  and,  but 
for  some  bull  or  misunderstanding,  they  would  have  been  commenced 
this  year.  The  improvements  embrace  the  taking  in  of  two  entire 
squares,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  East- 
Capitol  Park,  which  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol.  The  trouble  was  in  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  which 
was  based  upon  an  apprisement  made  on  this  property,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  The  owners  of  course  refused  to  sell  at  such  rates ;  and 
one  cannot  blame  them  ;  their  property  has  surely  increased  in  value 
in  that  time.  An  apprisement  should  be  made  on  the  valuation  of 
property  at  the  time ;  and  not  based  upon  its  valuation  some  years 
previous.  Those  who  have  charge  of,  and  are  interested  in  these 
improvements,  are  tenacious  enough  not  to  let  their  schemes  be  neu- 
tralized by  this  present  block  in  their  way. 
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The  coming  Congress  will  most  likely  make  perfect  the  original 
pinns,  by  appropriating  the  full  amount  necessary ;  then  we  will 
soon  see  the  national  capitol  building  surrounded  by  grounds,  on  all 
sides,  in  harmony  with  its  present  partial  surroundings,  and  more 
appropriate  for  that  magnificient  building  which  contains  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  the  nation. 

This  being  accomplished,  it  will  in  all  probability  prompt  private 
parties  to  improve  their  estates  down  New  Jersey  avenue,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  depot. 

The  new  railroad  company,  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac,  have  a 
much  more  central  and  better  location  for.their  depot  than  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio.  By  making  a  short  circuit,  and  tunneling  a  short 
distance  under  a  narrow  portion  of  capitol  hill ;  and  then  running 
their  track  through  the  back  streets,  which  are  at  present  very  little 
built  upon,  they  have  terminated  their  road  at  once  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  town,  yet  in  a  part  where  it  cannot  be  of  any  serious  disadvan- 
tage to  the  streets  of  the  city. 

This  was  a  fine  and  masterly  movement  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road company ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  help  but  make  it 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  traveling  public.  Their  work  is 
only  begun  ;  at  present  they  have  only  temporary  depot  buildings — 
mere  sheds  put  up  for  the  present,  till  they  get  ready  to  build  their 
new  depot,  which  we  understand  will  be  a  grand  affair;  they  cer- 
tainly have  ample  grounds,  and  a  fine  location  ;  and  when  completed 
cannot  help  but  be  the  most  attractive  depot  and  railroad  connection 
for  the  traveling  public,  and  one  which  will  prompt  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  their  turn  to  make  improvements  in  keep- 
ing with  later  ideas. 

Improvements  in  railroads  and  depots,  and  the  improvements  in 
cities,  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  These  improved  railroad  con- 
ditions will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  City  of  Washington ;  and 
tend  to  make  it  more  and  more  what  it  should  be,  the  great  head- 
centre  of  the  nation,  rather  than  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a 
mere  country  village  where  the  public  men  only  gather  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year. 

Transient  residents  do  not  lifl  a  place  much.  It  is  the  permanent 
residents  who  improve  and  refine.  For  this  latter  class,  the  whole 
American  people  are  to  be  thankful ;  their  influence  has,  in  a  high 
manner,  been  beneficial  to  the  national  ca^tal.  i.  p.  n. 
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HOW  PLANTS  PDRIFY  THE  AIR. 

Plaxts  gain  their  nourishment  by  the  absorption  through  their 
roottj  of  certain  substances  from  the  soil,  and  by  the  decomposition, 
through  their  green  portions,  of  a  particular  gas  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere— carbonic-acid  gas.  They  decompose  this  gas  into  carbon, 
which  they  assimilate,  and  oxygen,  which  they  reject.  Now,  thia 
phenomenon,  which  is  the  vegetable's  mode  of  respiration,  can  only 
be  a':cQmplished  with  the  assistance  of  solar  light. 

Charles  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  who  began  his  career  by  experiment- 
ing on  plants,  and  left  this  attractive  subject,  to  devote  himself  to 
philosophy,  only  in  consequence  of  a  serious  affection  of  his  sight, 
was  the  first  to  detect  this  joint  work,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  remarked  that  vegetables  grow  vertically, 
and  tend  toward  the  sun,  in  whatever  position  the  seed  may  have  been 
planted  in  the  earth.  He  proved  the  generality  of  the  fact  that,  in 
dark  places,  plants  always  turn  toward  the  point  whence  light  comes. 
He  discovered,  too,  that  plants  immersed  in  water  release  bubbles  of 
gas  under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  In  1771,  Priestley,  in  Eng- 
land, tried  another  experiment.  He  let  a  candle  burn  in  a  confined 
space  till  the  light  went  out,  that  is,  until  the  contained  air-  grew 
unfit  for  combustion.  Then  he  placed  the  green  parts  of  a  fresh 
plant  in  the  enclosure,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  air  had  become 
sufficiently  purified  to  permit  the  relighting  of  the  candle.  Thus  he 
proved  that  plants  replace  ^as  made  impure  by  combustion  with  a 
combustible  gas ;  but  he  also  observed  that  at  certain  times  the  re- 
verse phenomenon  seems  to  result.  Ten  years  later,  the  Dutch  phy- 
sician, Ingenhousz,  succeeded  in  explaining  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion. ^'I  had  but  just  begun  these  experiments,"  says  that  skilful 
naturalist,  ''when  a  most  interesting  scene  revealed  itself  to  my  eyes  : 
I  observed  that  not  only  do  plants  have  the  power  of  clearing  impure 
air  in  six  days  or  longer,  as  Priestley's  experiments  seem  to  point 
out,  but  that  they  discharge  this  important  duty  in  a  few  hours,  and 
in  the  most  thorough  way  ;  that  this  singular  operation  is  not  due  at 
all  to  vegetation,  but  to  the  effect  of  sunlight ;  that  it  does  not  be- 
gin until  the  sun  has  been   some   time   above   the   horizon ;  that  it 
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ceases  entirely  during  the  darkness  of  night ;  that  plants  shaded  by 
high  buildings  or  by  other  plants  do  not  complete  this  function,  that 
is,  they  do  not  purify  tfie  air,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  exhale 
an  injurious  atmosphere,  and  really  shed  poison  into  the  air  about  us  ; 
that  the  production  of  pure  air  begins  to  diminish  with  the  decline  of 
day,  and  ceases  completely  at  sunset ;  that  all  plants  corrupt  the  sur- 
rounding air  during  the  night,  and  that  not  all  portions  of  the  plant  take 
part  in  the  purification  of  the  air,  but  only  the  leaves  and  green 
branches." — ^^ Light  and  Life^  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
January. 


-•♦^ 


The  Schoolmaster. — Now  what  the  law  did  for  the  race,  the 
schoolmaster  does  for  the  individual.  He  imposes  rule^,  assigning  a 
penalty  for  disobedience.  Under  this  rule  the  pupil  grows  up,  until 
order,  punctuality,  industry,  justice,  and  mercy  to  his  school  fellows 
,  become  the  habits  of  his  life.  Then  when  the  time  comes,  the  strict 
rule  relaxes,  the  pupil  is  taken  into  the  master's  confidence,  bis 
obedience  becomes  reasonable,  a  living  morality.  If  the  teacher  be 
one  whose  own  morality  attains  the  standard  of  Christian  enthusiasm, 
the  pupil  is  more  likely  to  be  initiated  into  the  same  supreme  mystery 
ihan  if  he  stood  in  any  other  relation  to  him.  There  is  no  moral 
influence  in  the  world,  excepting  that  occasionally  exerted  by  great 
jnen,  comparable  to  that  of  a  good  teacher;  there  is  no  position  in 
which  a  man's  merits,  considered  as  moral  levers,  have  so  much 
.purchase.  Therefore  the  whole  question  of  education — what  the 
method  of  it  should  be,  what  men  should  be  employed  in  it — is  pre- 
eminently a  question  in  which  Christians  are  bound  by  their  humani- 
.ty  to  interest  themselves." — JEcce  Homo. 

Tlie  brother  of  Beethoven  signed  his  name,  to  distinguish  himself 

from  his  landless  brother,  " von  Beethoven,  land-owner."     The 

other  signed  his  name,  **Beethoven,  Drain-owner,"  to  be  equal  with 
I  «him. 
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^  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

[This  paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  this  State, 
held  Saturday,  December  7,  by  Rey.  F.  C.  Newell,  in  behalf  of  a  committee  pre- 
▼ioosly  appointed  to  consider  this  subject.— Eo.] 

A  republican  form  of  government  can  only  reach  its  brightest 
standard  of  excellence  and  true  greatness  through  the  morals  of  its 
people.  When  a  majority  of  its  voters  become  persons  of  corrupt 
passions  and  appetites,  the  republic  is  fast  approaching  its  end.  AH 
thoughtful  minds  will  seek  to  prbvide  means  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe. The  object  and  end  of  all  true  and  wise  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  people.  Any  legisla- 
tion that  does  not  have  this  object  in  view  will  fail  of  securing  the  end 
of  good  government.  The  true  wealth  of  a  nation  is  found  in  the 
brains  and  hearts  of  its  people. 

Material  wealth  is  confined  to  the  few,  while  opportunities  to  cul- 
tivate the  heart  in  principles  that  tend  to  develop  true  manhood  are 
open  to  all ;  yet,  because  of  the  transgression  of  the  first  represen- 
tatives of  the  race  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness  and  is  only 
lifted  out  of  this  by  the  influence  and  powers  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Ii)rd  Jesus  Christ.  We  find  every  person  at  birth  placed  under  the 
influence  of  two  laws,  the  law  of  sin  and  the  law  of  grace.  The  ten- 
dencies of  every  child  are  largely  influenced  by  the  elements  of  char- 
acter prominent  in  its  parents,  and  by  a  long  train  of  influences  con- 
nected with  its  ancestry.  These  facts  cannot  be  ignored  by  those  who 
seek  to  provide  for  the  strength  and  permanency  of  our  institutions. 
So  long  as  the  generations  of  men  continue  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
there  will  always  be  found  two  anta£;onistic  principles,  and  forces  con- 
stantly operating  against  each  other.  The  one  will  build  up,  the 
other  pull  down.  The  one  will  seek  to  elevate  mankind,  the  other 
will  prey  upon  virtue,  draw  upon  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  subtract  very  largely  from  the  general  influence  of  morality  upon 
mankind. 

The  present  state  of  morals  in  certain  directions  certainly  should 

awaken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  seeking  to 

provide  for  the  future  of  a  Republic,  so  large  as  ours  is  destined  to 

be.    The  effects  of  intemperance  and  the  non-observance  of  the  Sab- 
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bath  is  to  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  people,  causing  them  to 
ignore  the  marriage  relation  and  seek  the  gratification  of  their  pas- 
sions through  illegitimate  channels,  and  throw  upon  society  a  large 
number  of  children  for  whom  there  is  nj  true  natural  affection.  These 
are  here  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  are  not  responsible  for  the  influence  of 
their  surroundings.  If  left  to  themselves  they  will  be  educated  in 
crime,  and  reproduce  in  their  lives  other  evils  still  greater. 

To  the  thoughtful  these  questions  are  presented.  First,  What 
shall  be  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  1  aw-making  citizens  of  a 
Sepublic,  planted  and  reared  under  the  guiding  hand  of  heaven, 
whose  record  has  been  one  of  glorious  deeds,  and  whose  future  shall 
be  more  glorious  than  its  past  if  right  principles  shall  prevail  ? 

Second,  What  shall  be  done  with  that  class  of  unfortunate  chil- 
dren for  whom  no  true  homes  are  provided,  of  whom  a  very  large 
percentage  will  grow  up  profligate,  licentious,  thieves,  incendiaries, 
and  murderers,  if  left  to  themselves,  but  if  removed  from  evil  sur- 
roundings and  placed  under  the  influence  of  christian  discipline  may 
be  saved  to  bless  the  world? 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  true  ideal  of  a  home  for  a  class  who 
Ihave  no  one  specially  interested  in  them  is  fqund  in  an  Industrial 
: school.  This  places  a  farm  at  the  disposal  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution.  The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  seed  time  and 
iharvest,  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  natural  educators  of  man,  are 
ever  before  them.  Added  to  this,  we  have  at  its  head  wise  and  ju- 
dicious educators  and  disciplinarians  who  are  constantly  placing  before 
the  mind  objects  of  attraction  leading  to  a  virtuous  and  useful  life. 
Manual  labor  is  insisted  upon  as  dignified  and  elevating, .  having  a 
^beneficial  efiect  upon  the  morals. 

The  first  question  in  the  form  of  an  objection  is.  Will  the  results 
justify  the  experiment  to  be  made,  and  will  it  balance  the  exjl^nse? 
Answer :  Statistics  show  that  it  is  cheaper  to  take  measures  to  pre. 
vent  crime  than  it  is  to  punish  it  after  it  has  been  committed. 

To  assist  us  #u  an  answer  to  the  question,  will  it  pay,   let  us  in- 

•  quire  what  has  been  accomplished   by  such  schools  in  other   States 

where  they  have  been  established.     The  universal  verdict  of  those 

•competent  to  judge  of  Industrial  Schools  provided  for  girls,   is  that 

nearly  all  must  have  led  a  life  of  shame  but  for  this  wise  provision  of 
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the  State.  The  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  for  girls,  lo- 
cated at  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  his  annual  report,  presented  April  1st, 
1872,  sajs :  The  first  inmate  to  the  school  was  received  January  1st, 
1870 ;  the  formal  opening  took  place  the.  30th  of  June  following. 
April  let,  1872,  there  were  seventy-tWo  inmates,  one-third  were  for- 
eigners. Some  of  them,  only  a  few,  are  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
provisions  of  the  institutions  provide  for  ages  between  eight  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  All  had  started  in  a  downward  career  leading 
inevitably  to  ruin,  and  but  for  the  State  stopping  and  providing  a 
place  for  their  education  and  care  they  would  add  in  time  fearful 
icores  to  the  criminal  population  of  the  State.  Ninety-four  since 
the  opening  have  been  provided  for,  and  not  one  has  proved  an 
doper ;  all  are  accounted  for.  The  excess  of  seventy-two  as  by  re- 
port of  April  Ist,  1872,  had  been  provided  with  homes  as  servants  in 
worthy  families.  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  after  visiting  the  school  said : 

'*  The  Middletown  school  presents  a  practical  illustration  that  re- 
lieves all  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  cottage  and  family  grouping  and 
treatment  of  delinquent  girls,  can  save  the  girls  for  useful  and  happy 
lives  and,  at  the  same  time,  save  the  cost  of  vice  and  crime  into 
which  such  girls  are  bure  to  plunge.  I  have  recently  seen  four  young 
women  in  one  of  the  county  penitentiaries  of  New  York,  who  two 
years  since,  stole  from  dry  goods  stores  and  jewelers  more  than  enough 
goods  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School 
for  three  years.  The  moral  and  financial  economy  of  suoh  institu- 
tions should  be  popularly  understood  and  appreciated.  Again,  I 
thank  you  tor  the  opportunity  to  see  this  best  of  models." 

These  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  do  all  their 
room  work,  their  own  washing,  ironing  and  cooking,  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothing  and  bedding,  and  attend  school  three  hours  a  day ; 
beside  this,  have  made  over  forty  thousand  paper  boxes.  They  en- 
tered the  school  in  the  worst  possible  plight,  pale  and  sickly ;  they 
soon  change  to  beauty  and  health  in  many  instances.^  Their  parents 
were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  criminals  and  drunkards.     More  than 

« 

sixty  per  cent,  were  wholly  or  in  part  orphans.  Not  a  few  were 
taught  by  professional  beggars,  thieves,  and  prostitutes,  the  vilest 
arts  and  vices.  They  were  born  and  bred  amid  profanity  and  impro- 
priety. 
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Statistics  of  all  reformatory  institutions  go  to  prove  that  sixty 
percent,  are  saved.  Of  the  Industrial  School  of  Connecticut,  seventy- 
five  per  cent.     At  Lancaster,  about  the  same. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  good 
morals  in  the  youth  of  our  country  in  order  to  retain  the  salvation  of 
our  republic  and  to  the  workings,  difficulties,  and  successes  of  such 
schools,  we  come  now  to  the  question.  Is  such  a  school  demanded  for 
this  State,  and  if  so,  is  it  advisable  to  establish  it  at  once? 


-»♦#- 


PEDAGOGIC  LITEEATDRB. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Union,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  The  Uri- 
professional  Profession^"  develops,  in  plain  spoken  terms,  the 
meagerness  and  ineffectiveness  of  pedagogic  literature  now  extant. 
The  title  to  his  article  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  implied  fact, 
that  t^e  teacher's  work  should  be  ranked  among  the  ^  professions," 
but,  as  he  goes  on  to  show  that  teachers  themselves  have  done  so 
little  to  discover,  collate  and  systemize  facts  and  principles  relating 
to  their  occupation,  that,  as  yet,  the  result  is  not  entitled  to  the  man- 
tle of  a  ^  profession."  ^  A  Teacher  "  replies  by  a  spirited  article, 
hurling  dozens  of  eminent  writers'  names  in  the  face  of  his  asser- 
tions to  prove  the  high  character  of  our  professional  literature. 

We  admire  the  spirit  in  which  this  was  done ;  but  the  charge  of 
the  «^  ineffectiveness  of  past  and  current  literature,  relating  to 'the 
practical  workings  of  the  ^teacher's  occupation,  is  indeed  too  true, 
and  we  shall  do  ourselves  more  honor  to  acknowledge  than  to  deny 
it ;  but  the  remedy  lies  with  us.  We  must,  with  the  same  zeal  ex- 
hibited among  the  members  of  the  now  recognized  "  professions," 
set  ourselves  to  make  practical  observations  and  present  carefully 
digested  results  to  the  managers  of  our  journals  for  publication,  or 
at  our  meetings  and  conventions  in  the  form  of  papers.  Every  State 
body  of  teachers  should  have  some  organized  plan  in  this  matter  so 
that  the  results  upon  some  one  subject  may  be  compared,  and  well 
founded  facts  and  principles  be  deduced.  Every  teacher  can  take 
hold  of  this  matter  with  benefit  to  himself  and  to  the  ^  profession." 
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The  suggestions   in   the  following   extract    from   the    writer   first 
alluded  to,  are  in  point : 

^^  Something  like  this  :  A  teacher,  say  at  the  beginning  of  a  term, 
enters  on  her  record-book  the  character  of  her  class — ^so  manj  boys 
or  girls,  or  both  together ;  ages,  so  and  so  ;  have  been  taught  so  long, 
and  in  such  and  such  a  way.  They  take  up  a  given  subject,  say 
fractions,  and  pursue  it  in  a  manner  carefully  set  down ;  their  pro- 
gress from  day  to  day  is  minutely  recorded.  At  the  end  of  a  speci- 
fied time,  the  results  are  briefly  summed  up.  They  know  so  much ; 
can  solve  at  sight  such  and  such  problems ;  fail  to  solve  problems  so 
and  so ;  when  set  a  new  but  allied  task,  they  give  such  and  such  evi- 
dences of  intelligence  and  skill.  In  the  next  room,  a  teacher  of 
corresponding  rank  takes  a  similar  class,  and  pursues  the  same  subject 
by  a  different  method ;  and  so  various  methods  are  tested  and  their 
results  compared." 

Further,  the  writer  courteously  sayo  : 

"I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  teachers  never  make  and 
record  observations  such  as  I  have  mentioned  ;  for  that  would  not  be 
true.  My  complaint  is  that  so  few  do  it,  and  that  the  organs  of  the 
teachers'  associations  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  their  peculiar 
and  most  fruitful  field  of  effort  lies  in  attending  to  just  such  pro- 
ftsrional  matters.**  And  he  finally  urges  that  the  publication  of 
such  observations  in  teachers'  journals  would  put  them  where  they 
belong  as  representatives  of  the  educators  of  the  time. 

We  think  that  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  RhodeIsland  School- 
KASTEB  has  open  doors  for  all  such  communications,  and  if  some  of 
oar  wide  awake  teachers  will  organize  the  matter  suggested,  there 
may  be  something  published  through  our  modest  journal,  that  will 
redeem  it  from  the  weight  of  censure  that  our  critic  throws  upon  the 
current  literature  of  the  ^  Unprofessional  Profession." 


-*♦♦- 


Josh  Billings  says  he  will  never  patronize  a  lottery  so  long  as  he 
can  hire  anybody  else  to  rob  him  at  reasonable  wages. 
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TEACHEKS'  ENCODRAGEMENTS  AND  DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

At  the  Teachers'  Inatitute  at  Westerly,  December  16  and  17, 
Commissioner  Bicknell,  requested  the  teachers  to  write  upon  a  slip 
of  paper,  first,  the  leading  encouragement  thoy  found  in  their  work, 
and  second,  the  greatest  discouragement.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  answers  or  statements  as  written  by  the  teachers. 

The  encouragement  is  numbered  one,  and  the  discouragemeut, 
two: 

1.  Good  attention  of  my  pupils  in  recitation. 

2.  Want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  dull  pupils. 

1.  Endeavors  to  follow  a  good  example. 

2.  Tale  bearing. 

1.  Improved  regularity  of  attendance,  and  increase  of  interest 
and  ambition. 

2.  Disposition  to  whisper,  and  to  move  the  lips  while  studying. 

1.  Good  salary,  affectionate  and  earnest  pupils. 

2.  Results  unsatisfactory. 

1.  The  thought,  I  can  serve  God  in  doing  it,  and  love  of  the 
work. 

2.  Inexperience. 

1.  Seeing  my  pupils  trying  to  make  improvements,  and  that  I 
have  made  them  interested  in  their  work. 

2.  Classifying  my  pupils  And  keeping  them* equally  interested  in 
their  studies. 

1.  The  mental  discipline  I  receive  myself. 

2.  Want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  study  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  pupils. 

1.  Perfect  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  Principal. 

2.  That  I  cannot  make  my  pupils  comprehend  as  fully,  as  I  want 
them  to,  the  value  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy  iff  scholarship,  and 
so  in  character. 

« 

1.  The  interest  and  zeal  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  their  studies* 

2.  A  feeling  of  incompetency  on  lAy  own  part  as  a  teacher. 
1.     Prog\*ess  of  the  scholars. 

•^.     Indifference  of  parabts. 
1.     Interest  manifested  by  pupils  in  their  studies. 
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2.     Whispering  in  schooL 

1.  To  see  my  pupils  toide  awaken  and  to  know  that  I  am  influ- 
encing them  for  the  noblest  good. 

2.  Want  of  interest  and  dullness,  seeing  no  growing  results. 


-•♦^ 
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FOURTH  GRADE,— two  divitiont,  four  rooms,  one  olatt  in  each  room. 

Work  fob  Onb  Yeab. 

Written  Arithmetic.    Review,  and  advance  to  Decimals. 

Mental  Arithmetie.  MaltipUcation  and  division  tables  in  all  possible  ways,  with 
practieal  examples  upon  tlie  same.  Exercises  in  rapid  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
p&eation  and  division ;  using  the  circle  of  numbers,  the  triangle,  tbe  square,  or  anj 
other  device,  and  ordinary  columns,  &c.  Learn  the  prime  and  composite  numbers  to 
l&O.  Rapidly  factor  the  composite  numbers  to  150;  also,  such  other  numbers  as  are 
easy  multiples  of  numbers  whose  factors  are  already  known.  Follow  the  teacher's 
dictation  of  various  combinations  of  small  numbers.  Those  portions  of  the  Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic  corresponding  to  the  topics  taken  up  in  the  Written  Arithmetic. 

Writing,  Ilalf  an  hour  each  day,  including  the  instruction  and  board  iUustra- 
tioDs  by  the  teacher,  tracing  the  copy,  and  slate  or  paper  practice.  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Potter  4b  Hammond*s  school-series* 

Voice  Culture.  Position.  Free  concert  movements  and  breathings.  Scale  tones 
to  F.  Vowel,  consonant,  and  combined  sounds.  Triangle  and  other  forms  as  by 
Monroe,  or  by  the  teacher's  own  invention.  Distinctly  articulate  the  syllables  of 
words  by  a  free  use  of  the  lungs,  tongue*  lips  and  under  jaw.  Repeat  phrases  and 
sentences  rapidly,  distinctly,  vigorously. 

Reading .  Daily.  Uillard's  Fourth.  Accompany  reading  with  recitation  of  sen- 
tences and  passages. 

Qtegraphy  and  Mapping.    Review,  and  complete  the  United  States. 

SpMng.  Oral  or  written,  from  the  Spellin|;-Book,  and  from  words  cUssifled  upon 
the  board,  such  as  Arithmetical  terms.  Geographical  names,  names  of  trees, 
plants,  and  tlvD  parts  of  a  flower;  names  of  common  minerals  and  rocks;  names 
applied  to  animals;  articles  found  in  a  grocery  store;  articles  of  food;  different 
puts  of  a  dreliing,  ship,  or  carriage;  streets  in  Providence;  reading  lessons; 
4c,  kc,    88  pages  of  the  Speller. 

Drawing.  Three  times  a  week.  Straight  lines  and  the  combination  of  straight 
lines.  Equal  to  Bartholomew's  No.  1,  or  Spencerian  No.  1,  or  to  Walter  Smith's 
elements.    Inventive  or  copy  system,  or  both. 

Definitions.    Arithmetic,  Geography,  Drawing,  Music,  Reading  lessons. 

Miieic.  Daily  instruction  and  drill.  Concert  and  individual  reading,  in  time,  by 
l^rs,  by  numbers,  by  syllables,  and  by  words.  Class-exercise  by  each  pupil  read- 
ug  in  order  a  single  measure,  the  time  being  narked  by  the  usual  hand- motion. 
Clut  and  individual  singing.  Simple  exercises  in  notation,  (writing  measures,  &c.) 
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Language.  Conversation  exercises  for  the  explanation  of  topics  taught  in  this 
grade,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Writing  such  common  expressions  as 
are  heard  in  recitation  or  conversation.  Make  and  name  all  the  punctuation 
marks.  Written  exercises  requiring  the  use  of  the  period  (.),  hyphen  (-),  caret 
(a),  apostrophe  in  case  (^'),  and  the  interrogation  point  ( ?).  Common  English 
ahbreviations,  with  exercises  in  using  the  same.  Written  exercises  requiring 
eapitah  as  used  in  every  entire  sentence;  in  names  of  persons,  countries,  states, 
counties,  cities,  towns,  villages,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  months  of  the  year,  days 
of  the  week,  names  referring  to  Deity,  words  I  and  O,  titles,  and  first  word  of 
every  line  of  poetry.  Incorporate  given  words  and  phrases  into  sentences.  Write 
a  short  account  of  a  visit,  4i  walk,  or  what  is  remembered  of  a  story  read  or  related 
by  some  one.  Write  what  you  know  about  books,  games,  tops,  kites,  birds,  plants, 
fishes,  animals,  insects,  trees,  pictures,  boats,  &c.,  &c.  Notice  incorrect  expres- 
sions, the  teacher  should  make  a  list  of  them  and  require  the  pupils  to  write  out 
the  correct  form. 

Recitation*  {Speaking,  dedamcUion,  or  memory  exercise,)  A  selection  or  two 
each  term ;  drill  till  satisfactory. 

Oeneral  Exercises,  (Oral  communication,)  Readings.  Statement  of  facts  worth 
knowing.  Conversation  upon  any  interesting  topic  in  Natural  History,  or  upon 
manners,  morals,  habits,  news  of  the  day,  business,  government,  division  of  time 
into  years,  years  into  seasons,  months,  and  days.  Respect  for  parents,  the  aged, 
and  the  unfortunate.  Prominent  persons  in  our  ci^y,  state,  or  country.  The  Pil- 
grim Fatliers.    Fathers  of  our  Republic.    Why  do  I  attend  school  ? 

ORDBB  or  EXBBC18E8. 
A.  U. 

Devotions.    9.00  to  9.10  each  day. 

Arithmetic.     9.10  to  10.00  each  day. 

Language,  &c.     10.00  to  10.25  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Drawing.     10.00  to  10.25  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Music.     10.45  to  11.10  each  day. 

Writing.     11.10  to  11.40 :  Drawing  substituted  on  Thursday. 

Failures  made  up,  or  Study.  11.40  to  12.00  each  day. 

p.  M. 

Spelling.    2.00  to  2.80  daily. 

Reading,  &c.     2.30  to  8.15  daily. 

Geography,  &c.    8.15  to  4.20  daily. 

Two  Recitations.     4.20  to  4.30  each  day. 

Failures  made  uj),  General  Exercise,  or  Study.  4.30  to  5.00  daily. 

This  order  is  modified  as  circumstances  seem  to  require. 

THIRD  GRADE,— two  divisions,  four  rooms,  one  olass  in  each. 

Work  for  Onc  Year. 

Written  Arithmetic.    Review,  and  advance  to  Percentage. 

Mental  Arithmetic.  Same  as  Fourth  Grade,  with  addition  of  exercises  upon  the 
Tables  of  money,  weight,  measure,  ^c;  also,  rapid  and  various  reductions  and 
combinations  of  fractions,  and  those  portions  of  the  Intellectual  Arithmetic  cor- 
responding to  the  topics  taken  up  in  the  Written  Arithmetic. 

Writing.    Same  as  Fourth  Grade.    Nos.  2  and  8. 
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Vo€al  Culture.  Same  as  Foarth  Grade.  Make  good  use  of  the  Introdactory 
Exercises. 

Btading,    Daily.    Hillard's  Intermediate. 

Otography  and  Mapping.    Review;  and  advance  to  Asia. 

SptUing.  Same  as  Fourth  Grade ;  reviewed  and  extended,  including  the  Chris- 
tian-names of  men  and  women.     110  pages  of  the  Speller. 

Drawing.  Same  as  Fourth  Grade.  Book  No.  2  taken  if  desirable,  or  work 
eqnti  to  it. 

Jkfnitions.    Same  as  Fourth  Grade  continued. 

Miuic.    Same  kind  of  drill  as  in  Fourth  Grade. 

Laitgitage,  dtc.  Work  for  the  Fourth  Grade  reviewed 'and  continued.  Letter 
writing,  folding,  directing,  &c.  Elementary  Grammar  (Greene's  Introduction,)  em- 
bracing the  discussion  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  verbs,  with  written  ex- 
erdse^  illustrating  a  proper  use  of  the  same. 

Reeitations.  A  piece  or  two  each  term,  perfectly  learned  and  satisfactorily  ren- 
dertd. 

Ctympotitions,    One  or  two  each  term,  re-written  till  quite  perfect  in  form. 

Otneral  Exercises.  {Oral  eommunieaiion.)  Commerce,  canals,  railroads,  nAn- 
iag,  reading  from  BrowneY  Manual  of  Commerce,  the  national  flag,  the  national  and 
state  (R.  I.)  coat  of  arms,  miscellaneous  tables,  travels,  any  of  the  preceding 
grade  topics,  biographical  sketches  of  Washington,  Franklin  and  Roger  Williams. 

ORDEB  OF  XXBRCIBBS. 
▲.    M. 

Devotions.    9.00  to  9. 10  daily. 

Arithmetic.    9.10  to  10.00  daily. 

Writing.    10.00  to  10.25 :    Drawing  substituted  on  Friday. 

Language,  &c.     10.45  to  11.15  daily. 

Music.    11.15  to  11.40  daily. 

FaUares  made  up,  or  Study.    11.40  to  12.00  daily. 

p.   M. 

Spelling.    2.00  to  2.30  each  day. 

Beading,  &c.    2.30  to  3.00  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Reading,  Ac.     2.30  to  3.15  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Geography,  &c.    3.00  to  4.15  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Drawing.    3.15  to  4.15  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Two  Compositions  or  two  Recitations.    4.15  to  4.30  each  day. 

Failures  made  up,  General  Exercise,  or  Study.    4.80  to  5.00  each  day. 

This  order  is  modified  as  circumstances  seem  to  demand. 

SECOND  GRADE —two  divitiont,  two  rooms>  one  clau  in  each. 

WonK  FOR  Onb  Tbar. 

Written  Ariihvtetie.    Review,  and  advance  to  Ratio. 

Mental  Arithmetic.  Keep  up  the  practice  of  the  preceding  grades,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  recitations  in  Written  Arithmetic,  the  teacher  will  give  many 
short,  practical,  lively,  absorbing  exercises  in  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Inter- 
est, and  Commission.    Use  the  Intellectual  Arithmetic  as  seems  profitable. 

Writing,    Half  an  hour,  four  times  a  week.    Nos.  3  and  4. 
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VoeaJ  Culture.  Keep  up  the  practice  of  the  preceding:  grades.  Secure  distinct- 
ness and  flaencf  of  utterance.  Use  the  various  introductory  exercises  on  articu- 
lation, pronunciation,  accent,  emphasis,  and  inflection,  and  insist  on  their  applica- 
tion in  the  reading  lessons.  Reading  is  recU  work  ;  it  requires  as  much  effort,  as 
much  well-directed  action  as  any  other  labor. 

Jfeading.    Intermediate  and  Fifth. 

Geography  and  Mapping.     Review,  and  advance  to  Oceanica. 

Spelling.  135  pages  of  the  Speller,  with  occasional  lessons  trom  the  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Reading  lessons. 

History.    United  States  History  commenced. 

Language^  ^e.  Keep  up  the  ]*ractice  of  the  pri'ceding  grades,  and  require  written 
exercises  in  the  using  of  additional  marks  of  punctuation  ( ,  ;  !()"'*;  also, 
exercises  in  the  full  use  of  capital  letters ;  also,  in  forms  of  business  papers,  such 
as  letters,  orders,  bills  of  purchase,  receipts,  promissory  notes,  drafts,  checks,  ad- 
vertisements, invitations,  &c.    Greene's  Introduction  completed.. 

Drawing.  Three  times  a  week,  half  an  hour  ea«:h  exercise.  Draw  from  copy, 
or  from  dotted  outline  placed  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher, — as  the  Committee 
may  approve.    The  former  is  imitative,  the  latter  inventive. 

Music.  As  in  preceding  grades,  except  we  no  longer  read  music  by  letters  as  a 
drill-exercise.  Musical  notation  continued.  Singing  and  drill  as  ordered  by  the 
director  in  this  department. 

Definitions.  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Music,  Drawing,  Read- 
ing lessons,  and  portions  of  the  Spelling  lessons  previously  indicated. 

Recitations.    As  in  Third  Grade. 

Compositions.    As  in  Third  Grade. 

General  Exercises.  Topics  of  preceding  grades.  Motions  of  the  earth,  &c.  Air, 
heat,  vapor,  steam,  water,  storms.  Buildings,  the  different  kinds,  and  the  materials 
used  in  their  construction.  The  plan  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Rhode  Island,  time  and  manner  of  elections,  &c.  Rectangular  and  spherical 
solids.  Read  from  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Sketches  of  the  lives  of 
Greene,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 

OBDER  OF    SXKRGIBB8. 
A.   V. 

Devotions.    9.00  to  9.10  each  day. 

Arithmetic.    9.10  to  10.00  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Arithmetic.    9.10  to  9.60  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Music.     10.00  to  10.25  on  Monday,  Thursdiy,  and  Friday. 

Drawing.    9.50  to  10.25  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Reading,  &c.     10.45  to  11.25:    Substitute  U.  S.  History  on  Friday. 

Writing.     11.25  to  12.00 :  Substitute  Drawing  on  Friday. 

p.   M. 

Spelling.     2.00  to  2.30 :  Substitute  Music  on  Wednesday. 

Grammar,  &c.     2.30  to  3.10  daily. 

Geography,  &c.    8.10  to  4.20  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

U.  S.  History.    3.10  to  4.20  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Two  Compositions  or  two  Recitations.    4.20  to  4.35  each  day. 

Failures  made  up.  General  Exercise,  or  Study.    4.85  to  5.00  each  day. 

This  order  is  modified  as  circumstances  require. 
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FIRST  GRADE -two  divitiont,  two  rooms,  one  clatt  in  each. 

Work  for  Owb  Year. 

WrUttn  Arithnuiie.    Complete  the  book.     Written  and  oral  reviews. 

Menial  ArUknuiie.     As  in  preceding  grades,  witli  many  miscellaneoas  problems. 

Writing,    Nos.  4,  5,  and  6. 

Vocol  Cmtturt.     Continaed  practice  of  the  past  grades. 

Rtading.    Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Otography  and  Mapping.  General  review,  and  complete  the  book.  Written  or 
onl  description  of  imaginary  voyages  and  travels,  with  a  view  of  presenting  geo- 
gnphical  and  industrial  information. 

S^ing.  Review  and  complete  the  Speller,  and  continue  the  practice  of  the 
pist  {Trades. 

History.    FniCed  States  Hisiory  completed. 

Language^  j-c.     Greene's  English  Grammar.    Syntactical  parsing  and  analysis 
of  sentences ;  exercises  in  illustrating  the  Rules  for  Construction  and  of  Caution, 
in  eorrecting  false  syntax,   and  in  practically  illustrating  the  rules  for  the  use  of 
cspital  letters  and  the  punctuation  marks. 

Drawing,    As  in  Second  (jrade. 

Music.    As  in  Second  Grade. 

Definitions.     As  in  Second  Grade. 

Recitations.    A  selection  or  two  each  term. 

Compositions.     One  or  two  each  term. 

General  Mxeretses.  Talks  about  metals;  different  woods;  rocks;  machinery; 
nechaoical  powers ;  ventilation ;  human  frame ;  circulation ;  digestion ;  thermome- 
ter; electricity;  magnetism;  the  telegraph ;  integrity;  personal  responsibility; 
conscience;  wisdom;  piety. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Ssme  as  Second  Grade.    Arranged  by  half-days  instead  of  by  studies. 

Monday.— Devotions,  9.00  to  9.10;  Arithmetic,  9.10  to  10.00;  Music,  10.00  to 
1023;  Reading,  &c.,  10.45  to   11.25;  Writing,  11.25   to   12.00. 

P.  H.- Spelling,  2.00  to  2.80;  Grammar,  &c.,  2.30  to  8.10;  Geography,  &c.,  8.10 
to  4.20. 

£ftch  P.  M.— Two  Compositions  or  two  Recitations,  4.20  to  4.85.  Failures 
Bsde  np,  General  Exercise,  or  Study,  4.85  to  5.00. 

Tnesday.— Devotions,  9.00  to  9.10;  Arithmetic,  9.10  to  9.50;  Drawing,  9.50  to 
10.23;  Reading,  &c.,  10.45  to  11.25;  Writing,  11.25  to   12.00. 

P.  M.^Spelllng,  2.00  to  2.80;  Grammar,  &c.,  2.80  to  8.10;  IT.  S.  History,  8.10 
to  4.20. 

Wednesday.^Devotions,  9.00  to  9.10;  Arithmetic,  9.10  to  9.50;  Drawing,  9.50 
to  10.25;  Reading,  &c.,  10.45  to   11.25;  Writing,  11.25  to   12.00. 

P.  M.— afusic,  2.00  to  2.80;  Grammar,  Ac,  2.80  to  8.10;  Geography,  &c.,  8.10 
to  4.20. 

Tharsday.— Devotions,  9.00  to  9.10;  Arithmetic,  9.10  to  10.00;  Music,  10.00  to 
10.25;  Reading,  dbc,  10.45  to  11.25;  Writing,  11.25  to  12.00. 

P.  M.— Spelling,  2.00  to  2.80 ;  Grammar,  Ac,  2.80  to  8.10;  U.  S.  History,  8.10 
to  4.20. 
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Friday.— Devotions,  9.00  to  9.10;  Arithmetic,  9.10  to   10.00;  Masic,    10.00  to 
10.25;  U.  S.  History,  10.45  to  11.25;  Drawing,  11.25  to  12.00. 

P.  M.— Spelling,  2.00  to  2.80;  Grammar,  &c.,  2.80  to  8.10;  Geography,  &c.,  8.10 
to  4.20. 

Mr.  Hood*s  class  (6  upper  rooms)  in  Music,  Tuesday,  a.  m.,  after  recess. 
Mrs.  Hawson's  class  (6  lower  rooms)  in  Music,  Thursday,  a.  m.,  after  recess. 
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EDITED  BT  HB.  C.  A.  NSYILLB,  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Meeting  of  Superintendents. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  School  Superintendents  fip'm  the  several  towns  of  the 
State,  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  on  Saturday, 
December  7th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Whittemore,  Daniel  C.  Kenyon  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 
A  report  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  take  into  considera* 
tion  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  industrial  school  was  presented  by  Mr.  Newell, 
of  Woonsocket,  read  and  approved,  and  the  same  directed  to  be  publishi  d  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster." 

The  expediency  of  an  industrial  school,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  compulsory 
education,  elicited  much  discussion,  remarks  being  made  by  Messrs.  Leach,  Car- 
penter, Bicknell,  Austin,  Dexter,  Seamans,  and  Mr.  Stetson,  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Leach,  of  Providence,  remarked  that  as  a  matter  of  profit  the  school  proposed 
would  be  desirable;  idlers  and  truants  are  increasing  greatly.  Teachers  look  upon 
truants  and  absentees  with  too  little  sympathy,  not  considering  the  home  influences 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  consequence  of  this  many  are  driven  from 
school.  Persons  should  be  selected  who,  as  friends,  would  look  up  these  children. 
In  this  way  hundreds  could  be  influenced. 

Many  are  h shamed  to  go  if  their  clothes  are  not  as  good  a^  others.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  of  reform  schools  and  prisons  are  from  this  class.  The  State 
has  a  law  against  cruelty  to  animals,  but  is  it  not  a  greater  crime  to  let  a  child  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  to  starve  and  dwarf  the  intellect,  than  to  drive  a  horse  too  fast  or 
to  overload  him. 

Parents  may  have  rights,  but  have  not  children  rights  also. 

The  parent  may  say  to  the  child  you  shall  not  go  to  school ;  you  shall  not  have 
an  edacatiou.    Is  not  this  cruelty  to  the  child.  ^ 

If  all  moral  means  fail,  education  must  be  compulsory. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Pawtpcket,  endorsed  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Leach,  and  rec- 
ommended that  persons  be  appointed  with  compensation,  to  look  after  these  idlers, 
The  children  are  not  so  much  to  blame,  for  there  is  hereditary  tendency  to  crime, 
as  much  as  to  scrofula  and  consumption. 
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The  State  mast  take  care  of  this  class,  either  properly,  or  in  poor-houses  and 
jsils. 

It  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  community,  and  the  evil  is  increasing  in  a  far  greater 
ntio  than  the  population.  Not  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  themselves,  they 
itrire  to  drav  others  into  the  same  Tortez  and  linger  around  the  school-house  to 
lead  others  away. 

Mr.  Stetson  remarked  that  a  movement  was  heing  made  in  Maine  to  secure  an 
indnstrial  school,  and  he  had  no  doubt  thvt  the  Committee  of  the  State  Legislature 
▼onld  report  in  its  favor. 

Samuel  Austin,  agent  of  the  Educational  Union,  and  a  veteran  in  the  cause  of 
eveDiRg  schools,  approved  of  the  views  presented,  and  thought  there  should  be  an 
ippeal  to  public  sentiment  to  sup])ort  the  measure.  Children  should  be  induced  to 
come  into  the  school-room,  by  going  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  if  these 
means  do  not  prevail,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should. 

The  increase  of  crime  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population, 
bat  far  greater. 

Mr.  Bicknell  said  there  were  between  four  and  five  thousand  children  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  who  attend  no  school  during  the  year.  He  was  afraid  that  teach- 
en  call  their  truants  too  hard  names  when  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  in- 
fiaeuces  thrown  around  them.  He  thought  that  the  Legislature  should  be  memo- 
tialized  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leach,  the  Commissionef  of  Public  Schools  was  requested 
lo  lend  a  circular  to  every  teacher  in  the  State  desiring  them  to  report  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  trnani.*y  and  absenteeism  in  their  respective  districts. 

Mr.  Leach  also  offered  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature  and  have  it  circulated  throughout  the  State,  especially 
SBiong  school  officers,  desiring  them  to  institute  an  Industrial  school,  which  was 
sdopted,  the  committee  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Seamans,  Carpenter,  Leach,  Austin, 
White,  Newell,  Small,  Dexter,  Kenyon,  Andrews  and  Cross. 

A  half  hoar  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Stetson  in  some  instructive  remarks  upon  in- 
dutrial  drawing. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Armington,  lung  identified  with  the  cause  of 
cducatoo,  called  forth  much  regret  and  sympathy,  and  a  committee,  to  consist  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  Austin,  T.  W.  Bicknell,  and  J.  D.  Frost,  was  appointed  to  draft 
appropriate  resolutions  respecting  that  sad  event,  and  subsequently  reported  the 
foUoiriDg : 

Resoltedy  That  this  meeting  has  been  deeply  moved  by  the  announcement  of  the 
sodden  removal  from  amongst  us  of  Henry  Armington,  long  an  efficient  school 
oiBcer  and  devoted  laborer  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

Retclted,  That  while  his  influence  for  good  in  tliis  cause  has  been  especially  felt 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  both  in  day  schools  and  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
eveoing  schools  for  reaching  large  classes  in  that  town,  otherwise  unreached  in 
this  regard,  his  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion by  school  officers  throughout  the  State ;  and  that  his  memory  will  be  fondly 

cherished  by  the  grateful  objects  of  bis  regard. 
Besotted,  That  in  this  afflictive  event,  the  community  is  called  upon  to  mourn  the 

Qtttimely  departure  of  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  faithful  public  servant,  as  well  as 

so  earnest  self-denying  laborer  in  the  cause  of  general  education. 
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Hesohedj  That  a  copy  of  these  resolntions  be  presented  to  the  family  of   the 
deceased  and  offered  for  publication  in  the  city  papers. 

John  D.  Frost,     ^    Committee 
T.  W.  BiCKNBLL,    >  on 

Samuel  Austin,     j    Resolutions. 

The  superintendents  and  school  officers  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Saturday,  March  1,  1873. 


Tbachkrs*  IMSTITUTES.—During  the  past  month  Teachers'  Institutes  baye  been 
held  under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Bicknell,  at  OlneyTille,  at  Westerly,  at 
Valley  Falls,  and  at  Apponaug.  The  diiy  sessions  of  these  Institutes  were  devoted 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room,  while  lectures, 
music,  and  the  discussion  of  general  questions  affecting  school  interests  occupied 
the  evenings. 

£  v.  DtGraff,  Esq.,  of  Hoche8ter,N.  Y.,  J.  C.  Greenough,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  O.  U.  Kile,  of  Westerly,  Key.  Daniel  Leach,  of  Providence,  Miss 
Bancroft  of  thv  State  Normal  School,  and  C.  B.  Stetson,  Esq.,  of  Maine,  rendered 
most  excellent  services  as  instructors  and  lecturers ;  and  all  ^grho  were  ^iresent 
unite  in  the  sentiment  that  more  useful,  interesting,  and  successful  Institutes  have 
never  been  held  in  this  State. 

Newfort. — The  city  is  well  supplied  with  schools  and  they  are  generally  of  the 
highest  cliaracter.  Besides  the  public  day  schools,  there  are  two  public  ni^ht 
*  schools  and  about  fifteen  private  schools.  Most  of  these  latter  are  small  tuition  day 
schools;  one  is  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  called  the  Saint  Mary*s,  having  an  at- 
tendance of  about  five  hundred ;  and  another  is  Mr.  Fay's  classical  and  boarding; 
school,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  New  England. 

The  night  schools  are  doing  an  excellent  work.  One  of  them  is  attended  by  fac- 
tory operatives  of  both  sexes,  who  learn  to  read,  spell,  write  and  cipher.  Some  of 
tliem  study  tlie  history  of  the  United  States.  The  Evening  High  School,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  school  for  young  gentlemen,  many  of  them  being  clerks,  mechanics  and 
laborers.  The  studies  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  me- 
chanical drawing,  geography,  grammar,  literature,  political  economy  and  French. 
Mr.  Frederic  W.  Palmer,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  is  principal;  Misses  Wood  and 
Swinburne,  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  assist  him ;  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in- 
structor in  mechanical  drawing ;  and  Mr.  Lepoids  has  a  class  an  conversatiunai 
French. 

The  city  has  received,  by  the  will  sf  the  late  William  Sanford  Rogers,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  native  of  Newport,  a  handsome  legacy  of  1$100,U00  for  the  endowment  of  a 
High  School  of  the  first  character ;  $10,000  will  be  used  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a 
building,  and  the  city  have  voted  $80,000  additional  for  this  purpose,  and  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  land.  The  remaining  9^0,000  of  the  fund,  or  $96,000  or  097,000,  as  it 
will  be  when  used,  must  be  and  remain  forever  an  endowment  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

East  Greemwich. — The  public  schools  in  this  town  are  all  in  successful  opera- 
tion, but  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  country  districts  is  very  limited.    In  District 
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No.  1,  the  same  teachers  are  continued  who  taught  during  the  Fall  term,  and  good 
progress  is  being  made.  No.  2  is  taught  by  Miss  Jennie  Steere ;  No.  3  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lumTarbox;  No.  4,  by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Brown,  of  Providence;  and  No.  5,  by  Mrs. 
Belle  Allen.  An  evening  school  has  been  organized  in  the  village  by  the  Superin- 
teodeiit  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Samuel  Austin.  Mr.  E.  F.  Steere  is  its  teacher. 
Aboot  fifty  scholars,  of  both  sexes,  are  in  attendance,  most  of  whom  work  in  the 
milU  daring  the  day.  The  sessions  are  held  at  the  lecture  room  of  the  Free  Li- 
brtrv  Association,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  Governor  William  Greene,  the 
public  spirited  benefactor  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Eldredge,  its  exe- 
cutive patron,  thus  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  also  that  the  teachers  have  organized  an  association  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  upon  subjects  connected  with  their  school  work. 

WooRsocKKT. — The  school  authorities  in  this  town  are  looking  to  an  entire 
ibaadonment  of  the  old  district  system,  and  the  election  of  a  Town  Committee.  We 
ujt  success  to  them.  Then  and  no^  till  then  can  they  hope  to  have  both  efficiency 
sad  harmony  that  will  be  abiding. 

Ma.  Edward  P.  Fitts,  a  graduate  of  Bridge  water  Normal  Schpol,  is  keeping  a 
BHMt  excellent  school  at  Slatersville.  Could  our  schools  generally  be  in  charge  of 
mch  able  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  we  should  soon  be  at  the  head  of  the  States  in 
cdacational  matters. 

At  some  of  the  Institutes  lately  held  in  this  State  the  following  list  of  words 
vrre  presented  for  pronunciation,  with  ten  dollars  reward,  to  each  teacher  who 
filled  upon  none  of  them : 

Allopathy,  deficit,  dissoluble,  genial,  harass,  incomparable,   mausoleum,  bron-  - 
ehitis,  cuirass,  hymeneal,  specially,   camelopard.    Try   them,   and  then    compare 
vitb  the  best  authorities. 

la  Fall  River,  the  total  number  of  spindles  is  one  million  two  hundred  and  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world.  Aggregate  number  of  looms,  twenty -seven  thousand 
and  fifteen.    Capital  invested  in  cotton  mills,  about  1114,000,000. 

Ma.  WuxiAM  CoRNBLL,  ex-chairtuan  of  School  Committee  of  Fall  River,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city  vice  M.  W.  Tewksbury,  Ksq., 
ntigned.  The  latter  is  agent  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  for  the  sale  of  his  Natural  Uis- 
loiy  charts  and  chromos. 

Mas.  Ltdia  S.  Adamb  and  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Leland  have  been  nominated  as  can- 
didates for  the  ofilce  of  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Fall  River,  by  the  Re- 
poUican  Convention ;  a  nomination  means  election.  Good  for  Fall  River.  Mrs. 
Adams  has  already  served  one  year  with  marked  ability. 

The  Providence  High  School  has  been  closed  for  ten  days  during  the  holidays, 
owing  to  some  troubles  growing  out  of  tlie  changes  which  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  sewers  of  the  adjacent  streets.  Some  excitement  has  resulted  in  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  the  school,  and  various  absurd  rumors  have  been  current,  but 
the  above  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  interruption,  and  now,  all  sources  of  trouble 
having  been  entirely  removed,  the  school  has  renewed  its  sessions. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

LOOK  AT  OUR  CHROMO  OFFER ! 

We  will  furnish  the  Christian  at  Work  and  Eclectic  Weekly,  the  U  hodk  latASD 
ScHOOLMASTBR  and  Four  large  handsome  Chromos,  all  for  Four  Dollars* 

Or,  for  Three  Dollars,  we  will  furnish  the  ^i«o  journals  and  two  Chromos. 

This  is  the  best  offer  that  is  made  by  any  publication.  We  hope  many  of  our  old 
subscribers  will  avail  themselres  of  it,  as  well  as  hosts  of  new  ones. 

Send  in  your  names. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  clubs,  either  to  secure  a  premium,  or  to  obtain 
additional  reading  matter  at  a  small  cost.  We  club  with  almost  every  paper  and 
magazine  of  note  and  can  give  the  best  of  terms. 

Look  at  our  club  and  premium  list,  make  your  selection,  and  forward  name  and 
money  at  once  to  the  Schoolmaster. 

In  this  connect^n  we  wish  to  state  that,  as  we  forward  immediately  all  names 
received  for  other  journals  to  the  respective  offices  of  publication ;  after  a  aub- 
scriber  has  received  one  copy  of  the  paper  or  magazine  he  must  look  to  the  home 
office  for  corrections  of  mistakes,  if  any  occur,  as  we  have  no  longer  anything  to  do 
with  it.     If  710  copy  is  received,  then  we  will  see  to  the  matter  on  application. 

With  this,  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume,  we  send  out  many  bills  for  arrearages. 
Doubtless  many  are  due  to  forgetfulness  and  oversight,  but  we  hope  our  friends 
will  try  and  bear  us  in  mind  now  and  forward  their  mite,  which  shall  go  to  swell 
the  total  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  put  the  Schoolmaster  on  a  better  footing  than 
ever  before. 

We  hope  the  coming  year  to  offer  a  better  table  of  contents  then  even  we  have 
been  wont  to  do,  and  if  our  friends  will  only  grant  us  a  united  support  we  will  make 
our  State  journal  the  best  of  its  class. 

There  has  been,  and  we  presume  is  now,  on  the  part  of  some,  the  idea  that  we 
always  stop  sending  the  Schoolmaster  as  soon  as  the  time  for  which  it  was  paid 
expires.  That  is  not  so.  We  have  found  that  such  a  course  would  not  Jrove  most 
acceptable  to  our  patrons  as  a  whole,  we  have  therefore  adopted  the  other  plan  of 
sending  until  we  receive  orders  to  stop.  Such  orders  we  always  obey  as  soon  as 
soon  as  we  receive  them,  provided  there  are  no  arrearages  due  us;  if  so,  then  we 
wait  to  receive  the  same,  as  only  in  that  case  can  we  protect  ourselvos. 

We  have  no  desire  to  force  ourselves  upon  any  one,  neither  do  we  wish  to  be  de- 
prived of  our  just  dues,  and  our  frionds  who  wish  to  discontinue  will  always  meet  a 
prompt  response  on  the  above  terms. 

BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED !  1 1 

We  will  pay  regular  rates  for  copies  of  the  Schoolmaster  for  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1872.    Please  send  to  this  office. 

We  take  pleasure  in  asking  our  friends  to  notice  the  New  Year's  announcement 
of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  is  an  enterprising 
house  and  they  are  always  sure  to  have  the  latest  novelty  of  the  season. 
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Tboee  of  our  enbscribers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  call  upon  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
WhitDey  to  supply  their  wants  in  tl^  book  Itne^  will  find  the  card  of  his  succes- 
sors, Messrs.  Yalpey,  Perkins  &  Co.,  at  the  bottom  of  our  first  page  of  cover.  We 
iMore  them  that  they  will  find  the  new  house  not  a  whit  behind  the  old  in  all  that 
eoDstitntesa  first  class  book  and  stationery  establishment  To  any  in  need  of 
aiticles  in  their  line  we  can  commend  the  new  firm  as  most  worthy  of  patronage. 

Teachers,  school  ofiicers  and  others  will  be  interested  in  the  advertisement  of 
J.  B.  Burr  &  Hyde,  in  reference  to  a  new  book  they  are  just  issuing. 

We  have  more  prospectuses  this  month,  Harper's,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Watchman  and  Reflector,  Hearth  and  Home.  Don't  fail  to  read  them  and  remember 
that  ve  club  with  all  cf  them. 


-•♦^ 
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?or  eightCw-n  years  The  Schoolmaster  has  made  its  monthly  visits  to  the  school- 
rooms and  the  homes  of  the  educators  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  mission  has  been  to 
msiotain  and  encourage  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  to  make  the  common 
Kbool  the  most  highly  valued  of  our  institutions.  In  behalf  of  the  teachers,  it  has 
vged  the  most  thorough  preparation  for  teaching,  that  they  might  secure  the  best 
mocess  in  their  work,  and  the  compensation  worthy  of  their  labor.  As  a  result,  we 
the  teachers  of  our  State  among  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  school 
vorkers,  and  their  compensation  in  Rhode  Island  has  advanced  proportionally  with 
the  othiT  professions,  though  not  in  full  accord  with  our  State  industries.  We  find, 
ilio,  a  well-equipped  State  Normal  School,  doing  a  work  for  our  teachers  and  our 
acbools  second  in  value  to  that  of  tho  Normal  Schools  of  no  other  State.  The 
ScBooLVASTBB  has  plead  for  good  school-houses,  good  fUmishings,  and  pleasant 
ntrroQndiDg%  To-day,  in  all  of  our  towns  and  cities,  are  school  edifices  which  are 
the  pride  of  the  citizen  and  the  agreeable  school  home  of  the  child.  Even  within 
tlie  last  ten  years  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
school  buildings  within  the  little  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Schoolmaster  has  urged  the  education  of  all  of  the  children  of  the  State, 
tnd  to-day  we  find  ninety  percent,  of  our  school- population  within  the  walls  of  our 
pablic  or  private  schools  for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year.  Added  to  that,  our 
•chool  year  on  an  average  exceeds  thirty-four  weeks,  which  equals,  if  it  does  not 
aeel  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  To  the  improved  methods  of  discipline 
ttd  instruction.  The  Schoolmaster  has  ever  given  its  most  ready  and  candid  sup- 
port, and  with  other  State  journals  has  given  to  its  readers  the  advanced  educa- 
liooal  thought  of  the  age.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  presented  to  our  readers 
ihowi  that  school  journalism  may  occupy  a  broad  and  a  liberal  platform.  In  its 
rapport  the  best  teachers  of  Rhoile  Island  have  ever  been  ready  to  give  it  their  en- 
ooorageroent  by  wor^,  by  pen.  and  by  their  annual  subscriptions.  While  many  other 
ichooi  journals  have  had  a  various  experience  of  life,  death  and  resurrection.  The 
Schoolmaster  has  held  its  way  nearly  through  the  years  of  its  minority,  and  that 
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too  bj  the  eontinved  efforts  of  the  wide-awake  teachen  of  the  smallest  State  in  tbe 
Union.  That  our  firiends  have  done  all  they  ootid,  would  be  to  assume  that  we 
had  done  a  perfect  work  which  our  patrons  had  failed  to  appreciate.  But  oar  suc- 
cess grows  with  the  experience  of  age,  and  an  earnest  patronage  at  home  and 
abroad,  so  that  our  list  of  friends  was  nerer  larger  than  to-daj.  From  the  shores 
of  the  Narragansett  to  the  Golden  Gate,  we  hare  many  appreciatiTe  ones',  and 
should  we  print  the  complimentary  notices  of  our  exchanges  and  patrons  we  could 
fill  pages,  monthly,  but  our  modesty  forbids. 

We  bring  glad  greetings  for  the  new  year  of  grace,  1878.  To  the  teachers  in 
the  active  and  arduous  work  of  the  school-room,  we  bring  the  word  of  courage  and 
strength.  To  the  school  oiBcer  and  to  the  parent,  we  bring  our  cooperatire  aid,  in 
helping  to  lifb  up  childhood  to  a  noble  manhood.  To  all  friends  of  education,  at 
home  and  afar  off,  we  send  salutations  of  health,  peace,  and  prosperous  labors. 

Better  work,  brighter  prospects  greets  us  as  we  cross  the  threshold  and  close  tbe 
door  of  1872.  The  unsealed  prophecy  is  better  than  the  sealed  fulfillment,  the 
Aiture  than  the  past.  Yours  and  mine  shall  be  fellow-teachers  if  we  take  up  tbe 
new  year's  duties  and  responsibilities  with  a  deeper  love,  a  higher  faith,  and  a  truer 
aspiration  and  inspiration.  God  helping,  let  us  be  faithful  to  each  other  till  school- 
days end,  and  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  alike  go  to  the  great  world  where  years 
D^er  begin  and  never. end. 


-♦♦♦. 
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From  Gladding  Bros.  &  Co.,  we  have  receivea  Mrs.  Oliphant*s  new  novel,  AT 
HIS  GATES,  published  by  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  N.  Y.     The  London  Sat- 

•  urday  Review  pronounces  this  one  of  the  best  of  the  author's  works.  In  the 
.midst  of  an  age  of  every  possible  form  of  wild  and  foolish  speculation,  this  story 
'Comes  to  tell  how  deceit  and  hypocrisy  work  ruin,  and  how  hasty  wealth-getting^, 
.and  the  mania  for  wrong  are  fatal  to  the  truest  happiness  and  welfare  of  men  and 

women.  Tlie  characters  are  original  and  life-like,  and  so  well  drawn  as  to  form  » 
tjpleasant  and  profitable  story. 

Lee  &  Shepard  publish  TBE  SEVEN  HILLS  of  the  Young  Dodge  Club  Series, 
Lby  Frof.  James  De  Mille. 

CHILD  OF  THE  ISLAND  OLENhy  the  author  of  the  Pleasant  Cove  Series. 

'  PICKED  UP  ADRIFT  by  the  author  of  the  B.  O.  W.  C.  Series. 

MR.  BLAKE'S    WALKING  STICKS,  by  Edward  Eggleston,  published   by 
/Adams.  Blackmar  &  Lyon  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Mr.  Blake*s  Walk- 
ing Sticks  will  teach  many  a  boy  and  girl  the  best  lessons  of  benevolence  and  good 
.  doing.     A  beautiful  story  for  large  as  well  as   small  boys. 

Lee  &  Shepard  also  publish  El^ah  Kellogg's  new  work  of  The  Whispering  Pine 
.:Series,  called  WINNING  HIS  SPURS,  or   Henry  Merlon's  First  Trial.     Illns- 

trated.  For  sale  by  Gladding  Bros.  &  Co.,  Providence. '  Mr.  Kellogg  writes  good 
'books  for  boys  and  girls,  and  this  one  has  been  written  to  teach  young  people  that 

wealth  and  happiness  do  not  always  go  together ;  that  our  best  men  and  women 

•  come  from  homes  of  toil,  and*often  of  hardship;  that  wise  counsels  are  of  more 
Talue  than  silver  dollars  to  the  young ;  and  that  the  discipline  of  early  struggles  is 

.  invaluable  to  the  young  men  or  women  who  win  in  the  world.     We  like  such  books 

and  the  more  of  them  that  are  read  by  our  strong,  earnest  Rhode  Island  boys  the 

,  better.     We  want  the  courage,  honesty  and  energy  that  comes  from  such  teachings. 

.INDUSTRIAL  DRA  WING  FOR  BEGINNERS.    Free  Hand.    Boston :  James 
iR.  Osgood  &  Co. 
.WtO  call  <the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  admirable  work.    We  ha\'^  recently  ex- 
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* 
amined  several  worke  npon  this  subject  and  we  can  say,  with  all  fairness  and  frank- 
Bess,  that  none  of  them  possess,  in  so  high  a  degree,  all  the  elements  which  go  to 
Bake  ap  a  good  text-book  aa  this  work  before  us.  It  is  in  neat  form,  on  good 
paper,  durable,  and  cheap.  Its  simplicitj  of  method  especially  ada^its  it  to  the  ca- 
pscity  of  children.  Every  step  in  advance  sets  out  f^om  ground  already  conquered. 
Then  is  a  simple,  natural,  logical  dependence  of  each  exercise  upon  the  preceding. 
Jut  the  book  for  our  schools.     Send  for  it ;  use  it. 

GETTING  our  IN  THE   WORLD,  or  Hints  on  Success  of  Life,  by  William 
Matthews,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Khetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
litT  of  Chicago.     S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Publlsliers,  Chicago :  1878. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  written  a  capital  book  fur  the  young.    The  titles  of 
sereral  of  the  chapters  indicate  the  character  of  the  volume :     1.  Success  and  Fail- 
are.    2.  Good  and  Bad  Luck.    8".  Choicg^.  a  Profession.    4.    Physical  Culture. 
5.  Concentration  or  Oneness  of  Aij^K^'^ifXT*  iGld.  l^ctiQ*1>Tiilent.     10.  Decision. 

11.  Manner 14.  The  Wil>and  ^ife^a^.     ....  *  16.  lipserved  Power.     17.' 

Economy  of  Time.  18.  Mpney,''its  We  and«,||a.  Abuse.  19.  I^ercantile  Failures. 
liO.  Over-Work  and  Tender-Rest.  21.  True  and  False  Success.  The  style  of  com- 
position is  vigorous  and  entert^iningj  and  the  sentiments  are  forcibly  expressed  and 
spdy  illustrated.  We  have  seeit'  no  book  addressed  especially  to  young  men  which 
contains  so  healthy  and  life-giring  instructions.  .To  foUoyc^which,  none  need  go  in 
vroDg  paths.     Valpey,  Perkins  A  Qo^,  have  tins  Dook,<<M^  ibiffr  counter  for  sale. 

OFF  TO  THE  OEYSERS,  or  fh^  l&u&g^fq^^in  Ireland.  As  recorded  by 
**  Wade."  Edited  by  C.  A.  Stephens.  JUustrated.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.    For  sale  by  Valpey,  Perkins  &  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series,  of  which  we  noticed  the  first,  Camping 
Oat,  in  our  December  number.  This  book  shows  a  different  hand  in  its  style  and 
composition,  though  it  has  enough  in  common  with  the  other  to  identify  the  two  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class.  Its  objective  feature  is  an  account  o  i  Iceland  and  its 
astaral phenomena,  and  the  work  is  well  done,  and  the  book  will  prove  quite  at- 
tnetire  to  the  boy  of  the  period,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  do  him  little  or  no 
liarm.  We  wish  the  editor  of  the  series  conld  leconcile  it  with  his  ideas  of  duty 
lad  faithfulness,  to  amend  some  of  the  expressions  which  are  not  infrequently 
found.  Phrases  and  words  of  "  slang"  or  vulgar  character,  do  not  necessarily  ac- 
company a  high  flow  of  animal  spirits,  or  a  manifestation  of  youthful  impet- 
uosity. 

FELTER8  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC^  for  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
Prepared  by  Setim  U.  Peabody,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, in  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.    New  York :   Scribner,  Armbtrong 
&Co.        .« 

Amid  the  multitude  of  arithmetics,  new  and  old,  revisions  and  emendation  i, 
which  beset  the  teacher  on  every  hand,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  find  every 
sicellence 'between  the  covers  of  any  single  book,  or  perhaps  of  any  series.  How- 
STer,  we  are  -prepared  to  say  that,  from  what  knowledge  we  could  gain  by  a  some- 
what cursory  examination  of  this  new  arithmetic,  we  consider  it  a  very  good  book. 
Its  definitions  are  concise  and  accurato,  ita  rules  logical  and  perspicuous,  its 
analysis  ot  its  operations,  for  the  most  part,  natural  and  complete,  its  range  of 
problems  and  examples  wide  and  comprehensive.  It  is  printed  with  or  without 
tnswers,  so  that  the  pupil,  if  it  is  so  desired,  can  be  obliged  to  work  from  a  knowl- 
^ge  of  principles,  and  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  answers,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  answers  are  printed  with  the  questions.  The  book  is  certainly  deserving  exam- 
i&ttion  by  any  wiio  are  in  want  of  a  good  arithmetic. 

ENGLISH  OF  THE  JTJVth  CENTURY,  Illustrated  by  Kotes,  Grammatical  and 
I'hiiological,  on  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Kni($hte's  Tnle.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpen- 
ter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  £ngllsh  Literature  in  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin.     Boston :  Ginn  Brothers.         * 

The  object  of  this  book  of  Prof.  Carpenter's  is  to  afford  the  means  of  a  critical 
study  of  English  to  a  wider  and  much  more  extensive  class  of  students  than 
hate  ever  yet  entered  upon  its  pursuit.  For  this  purpose  the  book  is  admirably 
^pted,  as  the  aelections  from  Chaucer  are  those  most  likely  to  interest  the 
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reader,  the  notes  are  rery  full  and  comprehensive,  coTering  the  whole  ground  of 
giammar,  philology  and  history,  and  the  indezi  or  glo88ary,  is  very  complete. 

In  the  hands  of  a  bright  class  in  High  School  or  Academy,  this  book  ought  to 
prove  one  of  the  best  sources  of  conveying  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  infant 
by  English,  **pure  and  undefiled." 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  AN  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY,    By  Charles  Astor  Bristed. 

Third  Edition.    New  York:    George  P.  Putnam  &  Sons.  ^For  sale  by  Valpeyt 

Perkins  &  Co. 

The  recent  changes  that  have  been  inaugurated  in -some  of  our  larger  colleges, 
and  especially  at  Harvard,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  give  new  interest  to  this 
picture  of  the  English  University.  Written  by  one  of  our  own  countrymeD,  who 
wrote  only.wliat  he  had  himself  seen,  and  who  formed  his  opinion  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  book  contains  much  of  value  and  suggestion  to  those  who  are  engaged  iu 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  higher  education  in  this  country.  Moreover  the 
book  is  very  readable  and  as  a  sketch  of  men  and  things  is  quite  a  success. 

DANIEL  BOONE,  THE  PIONEER  OF  KENTUCKY.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Illustrated.     New  York  :  l>odd  &  Mead.    For  sale  by  Valpey,  Perkins  &  Co. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  Mr.  Al<boti  designs  to  prepare  for  the 

purpose  of  interesting  the  young  in  the  early  history  of  their  country. 

It  is  a  laudable  motive  and  we  wish  him  much  success  in  his  efforts.  Surely  the  lives 
of  men  like  Boone,  Standish  and  their  coqnpeers,  afford  incident  and  variety  enough 
to  color  any  tale,  and  how  much  better  for  our  young  people  to  read  that  which  is, 
not  *'  founded  on  fact,"  but  fact  itself.  No  person  now  known  to  us  is  better  quali- 
fied to  tell  these  stories  of  our  ancestral  worthies  in  an  interesting  manner,  than 
John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Two  generations  have  already  signified  their  approval  of  his 
efforts  to  please,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  coming  generation  to  grant  an  equally 
hearty  verdict  in  his  favor. 

The  new  firm  of  Valpey,  Perkins  d  Company,  successors  of  George  H.  Whitney 
&  Company,  have  for  sale  James  R.  (>sgood  &  Co.'s  imblication  entitled,*  **  His 
Level  Bei't,"  and  other  stories  written  by  Edward  E.  Hale.  '*  His  Level  Best,*' 
shows  how  indiscriminate  benevolence  of  man  and  wife  lead  both  to  the  poor- home, 
also  that  one  man  cannot  do  all  things,  first  best.  The  other  stories  have  had  a 
circulation  in  different  journals.  '*  The  Queen  of  California*'  is  a  translation  re- 
lating to  the  imagined  island  of  *'  California." 

Valpey,  Perkins  &  Company,  also  have  the  class-room  T^ine,or  History  of  English 
Literature,  by  H.  A.  Taine;  Holt  and  Williams,  New  York,  Publishers.  In  prepar- 
ing this  edition  of  Taine*s  able  and  popular  **  History  of  English  Literature," 
especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  needs  of  young  students,  who  will  derive 
much  pleasure  and  profit  from  this  word  which  so  admirably  combines  criticism 
witl.  narration,  and  hence  is  so  much  better  than  many  of  the  dry  manuals  now  in 
use  in  our  schools,  and  in  the  hands  of  private  students.  Taine's  style  is  rich  in 
thought,  language  and  illustration,  and  the  common  reader  has  but  to  open  to  any 
page  to  find  attractions  which  chain  the  attention  and  awaken  intellectual  vigor. 
The  class-room,  with  its  fHiU  and  free  discussions,  is  the  best  place  to  test  the  true 
value  of  such  a  noblo  work,  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  Gram- 
mar as  well  as  High  Schools  will  open  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  such  **  wells  of 
English  undefiled,"  as  are  found  in  the  authors  and  their  works,  so  clearly  and 
beautifully  set  forth  in  such  a  volume  as  this.  Will  not  our  teachers  in  the 
higher  grades  of  schools,  examine  Taine,  before  making  an  introduction  of  any 
other  new  work  to  their  pupiln. 

THE  COMPLETE  PtETICAL  WORKS  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  House- 
hold edition.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.     [From  Valpey,  Perkins  &  Co.J 

Whittier  has  a  «tronger  hold  on  th^  hearts  of  the  American  people  than  any  other 
of  our  poets.  His  poems  have  become  household  words  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes,  and  whut  is  best  of  all,  his  thoughts  touch  the  souls'  needs  of  thousands  of 
God's  needy  and  suffering  children  the  wide  world  over.  He  spoke  for  the  en- 
slaved when  the  chains  were  on  his  limbs  and  the  iron  was  deep  in  his  breast.  He 
t 
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•tit^of  troth,  of  liberty,  of  law,  when  deceit,  Alavery  and  compromise  were  deep- 
■ettedin  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  popular  leaders.  He  has  liFed  to  see  tlie  na- 
tion piirifi«*d  in  the  seren  times  heated  furnace  of  chastisement,  and,  in  his  later 
Botes,  he  has  sung  the  triumph  and  the  victory.  All  honor  to  the  Quaker  poet  of 
Amesbaiy,  yes,  of  America;  the  fruit  of  man,  the  fruit  of  God. 

We  have  received  from  Lee  &  Shepard  a  copy  of  AJiCHBISHOP  WHA  TEL  TS 
SYNOyrMBS. 

It  is  a  small  octavo  rolame,  but  is  of  the  greatest  vajue  to  the  careful  writer,  or 
the  pafnstaking  student,  for  within  its  bri-?f  pages  is  condensed  such  a  wealth  of 
doce  analysis,  of  accurate  definition,  of  keen  distinction  of  thought  and  expression 
ss  only  the  author's  able  mind  could  supply.  This  edition  has  been  revised  by  the 
author,  and  is  published  now  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  our  higher  institutions 
as  ao  aid  to  the  study  of  English,  for  which  purpose  we  commend  it. 
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Our  noted  friend.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  has  assumed  the  ediforship  of  a  new  weekly 
joornal  called  To>Dat,  devoted  to  litorature  pnd  art,  hygiene  and  morals,  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  poular  scien«'e,  humor  and  the  home  circle.  It  is  a  lively,  sparkling 
psp«*r  from  the  healthy  brain  ot  our  jovial  companion  and  teacher.  A  fine  chromo, 
**Jiist  So  High,"  comes  with  the  paper.  If  the  wide-awake  Doctor  is  as  good  in  the 
editor'.^  chair  as  in  the  teacher's,  or  on  the  lecture  platform,  we  may  be  snre  that 
Kit  paper  will  win  circuUcion  and  success.  Subscription  price  $2  50  per  annum, 
vith  a  chrnmo  of  the  full  value  of  the  paper.  Send  for  a  specimen  copy  to  the  en- 
terprising book  agenU,  J.  T.  &  M.  V.  Wilcox,  No.  124  Canal  street. 

The  Christmas  number  of  this  popular  illustrated  weekly  contains  twice  the  usual 
Bomber  of  pages ;  and  these  are  filled  with  choice  stories,  interesting  sketches, 
delfghtful  humor,  spicy  material  from  Dio  Lewis,  Christmas  music  and  poetry,  and 
Qnuiaally  attractive  general  reading  suitable  to  the  festival  season.  Several 
authors  of  reputation  are  represented,  among  them,  Edmund  Yates,  T.  S.  Arthur, 
Christian  Reid,  Jean  Ingelow,  John  D.  Stockton,  Max  Adeler,  and  others. 

l)oN*T  PORuET  THB  Childrbn. — When  providing  your  supply  of  reading  for  next 
year,  do  not  forget  the  children.  Thoy  need  a  weekly  paper  as  well  as  the  older 
folks.  Nothing  better  can  be  found  than  the  weekly  Bright  Side  and  Family  Circle, 
vhich  is  designed  especially  for  them.  It  is  edited  by  C.  6.  G.  Paine,  A.  M.,  a 
teacher  in  the  Chicago  High  school,  and  has  among  its  contributors  some  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  country,  such  as  Rev.  Dr.  Aiden,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  school;  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  college;  Mrs.  A  E. 
Sherwood,  Ina  Clayton,  Amelia  E.  Daley  and  others.  It  is  designed  to  instruct, 
ind  is  euch  a  paper  as  any  parent  or  teacher  may  give  to  his  children  or  pupils,  as- 
mred  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  it.  It  is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  $1.60 
per  year,  and  every  subscritxT  receives  a  handsome  chropao,  the  Calla  Lilies. 
Published  by  the  Bright  Side  Company,  Chicago. 

Giving  no  much  really  good  music  for  such  a  small  sum,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Petkrs*  Musical  MoMTHLjr  has  hosts  of  friends  among  eur  music  loving  people. 
'Those  vho  have  seen  it  will,  of  course,  renew  their  subscription  for  the  coming 
y«^r;  others,  less  fortunate,  should  send  the  publisher,  J.  L.  Peters,  599  Broadway, 
Kew  York,  one  dollar,  and  secure  the  last  four  numbers  a?  sample  copies,  or  three 
dollars  for  a  year's  subscription. 

The  Popolak  Scievob  Monthly,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  at  hand, 
filled  with  valuable  articles.  No  better  contributions  are  made  to  pur  scientific  lit- 
cratare  than  the  results  of  the  studies  of  such  authors  as  Uer'*ert,  Spencer,  Tyn- 
dall.  Froude,  Clarke,  Bermett  and  others.  The  magazine  is  conducted  by  Prof. 
B.  L  Youmans  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students. 

GooBr's  for  January  presents  its  usual  attractive  bill  of  fare  for  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  •  ladiea.  With  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  growth  of  contemporaries 
Godey  holds  his  own,  and  proves  himself  well  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  pub- 
lic. 

The  January  Scribkbr  contains  the  announcement  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The 
Great  South,"  by  that  prince  of  correspondents,  Edward  King.  This  aeries,  to- 
gether Y  ith  the  other  attractions  of  Scribner,  will  serve  to  render  the  current  toI- 
ume  unusually  interesting  and  valuable. 

Thr  CoNOREOATiONALisT  enters  upon  the  new  year  with  a  spirit  of  pluck  and  en- 
terprise, somewhat  rare  in  journals  of  its  class.  Having  secured  Rev.  W.  H.H. 
Murray,  and  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.,  among  their  star  contributors,  and  having 
contracted  for  a  chromo  premium,  they  have  entered  the  lists  to  compete  for  the 
support  of  the  multitude.  Oi  their  premium  every  one  speaks  in  high  praise,  and 
of  the  paper  itself  ne  can  only  add  our  word  to  the  general  voice  of  commendation 
which  is  uttered  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  columns.  Bold  and  free  in  its 
discussions,  calm  and  candid  in  its  reviews,  wise  and  practical  in  its  counsels,  fulU 
and  accurate  in  its  intelligence,  the  Congregationalist  leaves  but  little  for  one  to 
desire  in  a  reliaious  newspaper.  W.  L.  Greene  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  Boston,  are  the 
publishers,  and  he  who  liends  his  name  to  them,  with  his  subscription,  will  never 
regret  it. 

Revbb  i>b  la  Mods  .\  Gazette  de  la  Famille.  18  Qua!  Voltain  a  Paris.  Kew 
York,  S.  T.  Taylor,  importer,  816  Broadway. 

The  Chioaoo  Pulpit  is  a  weekly  publication  of  the  ablest  sermons  by  leading 
Chicago  ministersr.  By  this  agency  their  church  doors  swing  out  over  the  conti- 
nent. 

Applbton's  Journal  has  an  established  reputation  for  sensible  articles  by  sensi- 
ble authors.  It  is  an  excellent  mirror  of  the  movements  of  society,  and  the  efforts 
for  social,  scientific  and  moral  reform.    To  us  it  is  a  most  welcome  weekly  visitor. 

The  Indepe2(dbnt  comes  in  a  new  form  and  clothed  in  a  new  dress.  We  like 
the  change,  and  in  its  pages  we  hope  to  be  able  to  recognize  all  the  excellent  fea- 
tures of  our  well-tried  friend.  Its  super-abundance  of  advertisements  mingled 
with  its  reading  pages  does  not  please  us  so  well,  but  the  publishers  make  a  fair 
apology  for  their  business  prosperity.  Health  and  long-life  to  the  proprietor  and  his 
enterprise. 

Thic  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1873.  Robert  Dale  Owen  will  contribute  Chapters 
of  Autobiography.  His  varied  life  in  connection  with  the' rise  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  in  England,  the  socialistic  movement  in  this  country,  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  modern  spiritualism,  af- 
ford abundant  material  for  an  instructive  and  delightful  narrative.  William  Por- 
sheinier  will  furnish  in  tve  papers  a  very  interesting  history  of  **  The  Trial  of  Queen 
Catherine.^  Francis  Parknian,  the  distinguished  historian,  will  communicate  sev- 
eral Chapters  of  ^*  French-American  History."  James  Parton  will  conclude  his  ex- 
ceedingly popular  and  brilliant  '*  Life  of  Jefferson."  Mrs.  Agassiz  will  relate  some 
notable  **£pisodes  of  the  Hassler  Expedition."  N.  S.  Shaler  will  give  a  series  of 
'*  Studies  of  American  Populations."  William  M.  Baker,  author  of  *<  The  New 
Timothy,"  will  tell  *•  A  Story  of  Southwestern  Life,"  in  three  parts.  J.  W.  De- 
Forrest,  '*  A  Story,"  in  several  chapters.  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen  will  contribute 
*'  Gunar,"  a  romance  of  Norwegian  Peasant  Life.  William  D.  HowelU  will  nar- 
rate a  story  of  American  travel  and  sojourn,  entitled  "  Chance  Acquaintance." 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  fob  1873. — The  Guide  is  now  published  quarterly. 
Twenty-five  cents  pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 
Those  who  afterwards  send  money  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  or  more  for  seeds 
may  also  order  twenty-five  cents  worth  extra— the  price  paid  for  the  Guide. 

The  January  number  is  beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  rural  homes,  designs 
for  dining- table  decorations,  window  gardens,  &c.,  and  containing  a  masM  of  infor- 
mation invaluable  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  on  Hbo 
tinted  paper,  some  five  hundred  engravings  and  a  superb  colored  plate  and  chromo 
cover.  The  first  addition  of  two  hundred  tliousand  just  printed  in  English  and 
.German,  and  ready  to  send  out. 

Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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TWENTT-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Cn6  Thousand  Rhode  Island  Teachera  in  Convention  at  IMusio  Hall,  Providence. 
The  Largest  and  most  enthusiastic  Educational  Meeting 

ever  held  in  the  State. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant nnd  influential  auxiliaries  of  educational  improvement  in  the 
State,  and  its  annual  meetings  have  become  the  central  points  of  in- 
terest for  teachers,  school  officers,  and  the  friends  of  education.  Prior 
to  the  year  1870,  these  annual  greetings  had  been  held  in  the  lec- 
ture rooms  of  churches,  but  at  this  time^the  directors  ventured  to 
announce  their  meetings  to  be  held  in  Roger  Williams  Hall.  The 
hall  was  well  filled  with  excellent  audiences  during  the  meetings,  and 
in  the  evening  as  many  left  the  hall  unable  to  gain  admission  as  were 
already  within.  This  meeting  was  a  success.  1871  came,  and  the 
Opera  House  was  engaged  for  the  meeting  of  Friday  evening,  and 
this  large  hall  too,  was  crowded.  The  annual  meeting  of  1872  found 
Music  Hall,  the  largest  in  the  city,  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  of  teachers  and  their  friends  from  city  and 
State. 

For  1873,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  made  more  ample 
plans,  and  Music  Hall  was  engaged  for  all  of  their  meetings,  and  to 
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the  surprise  of  many,  even  tl^is   spacious   hall,  capable  of  seating 
twenty-five  hundred  persons,  was  not  sufficient  in  size  to  accommo- 
date those  who  came  to  the  daily  gatherings  of  the  Institute,  and  on 
Friday  evening  the  great  audience   room  was  literally  packed  and 
jammed  with  the  most  substantial  men  and  women  of  the  State,  or, 
as  Commissioner  Bicknell  said  in  his  speech,  <^  crowded  with  the 
solid  men  and  women,  the  handsome  girls,  and  the  promising  boys  o^ 
Khode  Island."     It  is  but  faint  praise  to  say  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Institute,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close,   were  the  most. high- 
toned  in  character,  and  the  most  lively  in  interest  of  any  educational 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  State.     Members  vied   with  officers,    and 
citizens  aided  teachers  in  making   the   whole  work  of  this  annual,  & 
great  success.     The  addresses,   lectures  and  papers  opened  new  and 
valuable  truths  to  the  minds  of  the  educators  of  our  State,  and  the 
inspiration  of  great  ideas  was  added  to  the  inspiration  and  impulse  of 
crowded  audiences.     The  present  number  of  The  Schoolmaster  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  this  meeting,  and,  in  some  sense,  is  a  jubilee 
issue,  for  it  will  carry  to  each  teacher  and  friend  of  education  the  ac- 
count of  these  days  of  rejoicing.    The  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  may, 
from  this  day,  move  forward  to  their  noble  work  with  renewed  cour- 
age and  brighter  hopes  for  the  future.     Our  report  is  made   up  in 
part  from  the  records  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  to  which  we  give 
full  credit.     Very  much  however  of  new  matter  appears  in  our  col- 
umns which  have  not  been  printed. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  commenced  its  twenty- 
eighth  annual  session  in  Providence,  on  Thursday,  January  9th, 
1873.  From  half-past  nine  o'clock  to  twelve,  the  State  Normal 
school  and  the  Providence  High  school  were  opened  to  visitors,  and 
in  the  afternoon  from  two  to  four  o'clock  the  Grammar,  Intermediate 
and  Primary  schools  of  the  city  were  free  for  inspection,  and  the 
course  of  education  in  each  department  were  made  manifest  by  the 
usual  school  exercises.  The  attendance  at  the  schools  was  very  larg^ 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  much  satisfaction  was  evinced 
at  the  exercises  displayed. 

BENEFIT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

The  exercises  at  the  Benefit  street  Grammar  school  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  January  9,  1873,  consisted  of  class  exercises  in 
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U.  S.  history,  English  grammar,  (including  analysis  and  changing 
poetiy  to  prose,)  arithmetic,  (stocks,  U.  S.  securities,  &c.,)  and 
leading  in  the  First  room. 

Geography,  reading,  spelling  and  music  were  the  Work  for  the 
Second  and  Third  rooms. 

Beflding,  language,  music,  and  vocal  gymnastics  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  while  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  occupied  the  time  in  geogra- 
phy, with  imaginary  travels  written  by  the  scholars,  music,  and  ex- 
ercises in  language,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  capital  let- 
ters. 

THATEB  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  exercises  of  this  school,  between  two  and  four  o'clock,  were 
SDch  as  might  be  witnessed  almost  any  day.  Arithmetic,  in  some 
forai,  was  presented  in  nearly  all  the  rooms ;  the  First  room  exer- 
cise was  a  review  of  definitions,  and  a  discussion  of  general  princi- 
ples underlying  multiples,  fractions,  percentage,  etc.  Music  re- 
ceived due  attention,  not  with  a  view,  however,  so  much  of  exhibit- 
ing fine  singing,  splendid,  vocal  expression,  as  to  show  the  drill- 
exercises  employed  in  developing  the  intellectual  part,  the  science  of 
music.  Blackboard,  free-hand  exercises  in  draining  were  very  suc- 
cessfully given  in  the  Second  and  Third  rooms,  showing  the  intense 
interest  manifested  by  pupils  when  their  powers  of  invention  are 
allowed  fiill  play.  A  class-exercise  in  vocal  culture,  by  the  Seventh 
room,  was  well  received.  Compositions  and  declamations  by  the 
First  Room  evinced  care  and  talent.  The  remaining  school-exercises 
were  U.  S.  history,  spelling,  geography,  map-drawing,  reading, 
definitions,  and  singing. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  there  were  sixty-five  visitors  in  the  First 
room,  and  enough  in  the  other  rooms  to  make  the  entire  number 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  visitors  and  the  six  upper  rooms  repaired  to 
the  audience  hall  to  witness  an  exhibition  in  light  gymnastics.  This 
class  was  drilled  by  Miss  Margaret  L.  Phillips,  and  the  general  bear- 
ing of  the  pupils,  their  exact  time,  and  precision  of  movements, 
showed  that  the  teacher's  ideal  of  perfection  has  been  well  realized. 
Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  the  amount  of  patient,  persistent 
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labor  that  is  necessary  to  perfect  such  an  exercise.  The  exhibition 
consisted  of  three  divisions :  a  dumb  bell  exercise,  an  exercise  with 
the  wands,  and  a  ring  exercise.  Miss  Nichols  presided  at  the  piano 
with  her  usual  grace  and  faultless  touch.  Some  may  disparage  such 
a  drill  as  wanting  in  practical  utility^  but  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  any  proper  exercise  performed  with  such  care,  precision,  and 
exact  rhythm  as  the  above,  is  healthful  and  beneficial.  Anything 
well  doncy  begets  a  desire  and  determination  to  do  other  things 
well.  In  addition  to  the  visitors  already  alluded  to,  more  than  one 
hundred  patrons  of  the  school  came  in  to  see  the  Calisthenics. 

BRIDGHAM  SCHOOL. 

The  exercises  in  the  First  roon\  of  Bridgham  school  consisted  of 
a  practical  drill  lesson  in  reading,  and  the  reading  of  a  few  composi- 
tions, the  latter  being  prefaced  by  a  brief  explanation  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, concerning  the  methods  pursued  in  teaching  pupils  how  to  write. 
In  the  reading  exercise  the  class  took  a  piece  that  they  had  not  read 
before,  and  were  drilled  in  all  respects  as  though  no  visitors  had  been 
present,  except  that  more  points  of  criticism  were  attended  to  than  is 
usual  during  one  lesson.  A.  thing  which  seemed  to  please  the  audi- 
tors and  to  put  the  members  of  the  class  into  pleasant  relations  with 
each  other  was  the  pointing  out  of  features  to  be  commended  after  the 
reading  of  each  pupil,  and  after  this,  suggestions  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  reading. 

In  composition  the  first  thing  was  the  selection  of  a  subject ;  second, 
the  collection  of  materials  or  facts  concerning  the  same ;  third,  the 
expression  of  the  same  in  the  written  form ;  fourth,  reading  of  the 
exercises  and  criticism  of  the  same,  first  by  the  pupils  then  by  the 
teacher.  There  is  much  interest  manifested  in  this  exercise  among 
the  pupils  of  this  school. 

Various  branches  were  brought  forward  in  the  other  rooms  of  the 
building  till  three  o'clock,  when  the  visitors,  numbering  about  fifty, 
and  a  part  of  the  scholars  assembled  in  the  hall,  passing  a  very  pleas- 
ant hour  in  listening  to  readings,  recitations,  and  singing. 

The  other  schools  of  the  district  gave  practical  illustrations  of  their 
daily  work,  and  received  a  share  of  visiting  teachers. 
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HUGHES  SCHOOL. 

The  exercises  in  the  Federal  Street  school  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  the  other  school  days.  Singing,'  although  it  was  not 
made  to  occupy  a  place  first  in  importance,  was  practised  in  nearly 
all  the  rooms,  both  to  show  proficiency  in  reading  music,  as  well  as 
a  passably  good  use  of  this  knowledge.  Individual  singing  also  oc- 
cupied its  appropriate  place  with  class  singing.  Geography  and  map 
drawing  was  taken  upas  thoroughly  as  time  would  allow  in  the  First, 
Second,  Third  and  Seventh  rooms,  while  in  the  other  rooms  it  was 
the  aim  to  show  what  could  be  done  by  way  of  answering  miscellan- 
eoQs  questions. 

Spelling,  occupying  but  a  few  minutes,  was  practiced  in  nearly 
every  room« 

An  exercise  in  reading  in  its  different  departments  was  given  in 
Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  rooms.  Arithmetic  was  taken 
up  in  such  rooms  as  to  give  an  exercise  on  each  of  the  grades  through- 
out the  building.  In  arithmetic,  the  aim  was  to  perform  the  opera- 
tioiiB  rapidly  and  accurately,  as  well  as  to  give  scope  to  thought  and 
reasoning. 

Drawing,  aside  from  drawing  maps  from  dictation,  was  shown  only 
by  recourse  to  the  drawing  books. 

DEPABTBiENT  OP  HIGHER'  IN8TBUCTI0N. 

At  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  a  session  of  the  Department  of  Higher  In- 
struction took  place  at  the  Providence  High  school.  The  room  in 
which  the  session  was  held,  was  filled  with  teachers  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  Merrick  Lyon,  of  Providence,  President  of 
the  Institute,  presided  at  the  meeting.  After  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  Mr.  Lyon  stated  that  the  object  of  this  session  was  to  secure 
to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  schools  the  same  advantage  that  the 
teachers  of  other  schools  had  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Institute. 
It  was  an  experiment,  but  he  had  full  trust  in  its  success,  and  be- 
lieved in  its  necessity. 

Albert  Harkness,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, read  an  elaborate  and  eloquently  written  paper  on  <^  Methods  of 
Teaching  the  Classics.*'    The  high  reputation  of  Profebsor  Harkness 
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ae  a  classical  instructor,  the  able  and  widely-used  works  he  has  is- 
sued in  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  gave  earnest  of  a  presentation  of 
the  subject,  which  should  combine  the  results  of  splendid  talents,  pro- 
found research,  long  experience,  and  the  riches  of  a  well  stored  mind. 
We  CPU  give  but  a  mere  s^ieleton  of  the  argument  of  this  really  re- 
markable production  which  well  merits  publication  in  its  entirety. 

Method  is  of  the  first  importance  in  education,  especially  in   the 
(Classics.     Language  is  a  marvellous  subject,  marvellous  in  variety, 
marvellous  in  power.     In  learning  a  language,  the  two  principal  ob- 
jects are  the  Grammar  and   Vocabulary.     There  are   two   diflPerent 
theories  as  to  which  should  be  learned  in   preference   to  the  other. 
The  old  system  was  to  begin  with  the  grammar  and  not  allow  the 
pupil  to  read  the  language  at  all  till  he  bef*ame   somewhat  advanced. 
This  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  overtaxing  the^  memory  with  a 
mass  of  rules  and  forms  without  understanding  of  their  application. 
The  second  theory  advises  that  a  copious  vocabulary  be  attained  be- 
fore the  grammar  of  the  language  is  studied.     This  is  called  Nature's 
method,  because  it  is  the  way  in  which  we  learn  our  vernacular. 
This  mode  might  possibly  be  profitable  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek, 
if  scholars  began  their  study  at  as  early  an  age  as  they  do  the  acqui- 
sition of  their  own  tongue.     The  true  method  of  instruction  com- 
bines the  two  methods  and  aims  at :  First,  the  complete  mastery  of 
grammatical  forgas  and  ruleSs     Second,  the  immediate  application  of 
these  rules  to  practice.     The  pupil  ought  to  learn  not  only  what  is 
true,  but  why  it  is  true.     The  instruction  must  be  explanatory,  con- 
tinually  unfolding  reasons.      Classification  is   a  cardinal   point  in 
classical  study,  and  nowhere  more  important  than  in  Syntax.     The 
value  of  a  rich  and  copious  vocabulary  cannot  be  overestimated.     In 
our  schools  and  colleges  the  students  have  a  much  better  control  of 
rules  than  of  meanings.     The  lexicon  is  the  most  used  bu:  the  least 
understood  of  the  books  the  student  uses.     The  teacher  should   see 
that  the  pupil  can  give  the  original  and  general  meaning  9f  a  word 
as  well  as  its  sense  in  the  particular  passage  considered.     Special  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  comparative  meanings  of  primitives  and 
derivatives,  tracing  the  variations. 

An  invaluable  exercise  is  to  read  Latin   and  Greek  (understand- 
^g^Jj  i^ot  mebhanically)  without  translating  the  text.     For  the  ad- 
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vanced  scholar  this  is  the  only  way  of  enjoying  the  finest  passages  of 
great  authors.  The  committing  to  memory  of  choioe  passages  in  the 
original  has  a  similar  improving  effect.  If  this  is  continued  exten- 
sively and  carefully,  the  pupil  becomes  almost  independent  of  gram- 
mar and  lexicon.  Professor  Harkness  deprecated  the  use  of  special, 
vocabularies,  except  in  the  first  steps'  in  classical  study.  These  in  the 
itudy  of  such  authors  as  Cicero,  Demosthenes  and  Homer  are  very 
pernicious.  The  scholar  gets  no  idea  of  lexicography  in  its  true 
sense.  He  fails  of  mental  culture  and  exact  knowledge  and  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  general  force  of  words. 

The  writing  of  Latin  and  Greek  exercises  is  very  important  in 
classical  study.  There  is  no  more  valuable  means  of  quickening  the 
perceptions  of  pupils.  The  study  and  illustration  of  classical  authors 
requires  I.  A  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  language  itself.  H.  A 
wide  acquaintance  with  ancient,  history  and  mythology,  ancient  life 
and  manners.  III.  A  delicate  appreciation  of  beauty  in  thought  and 
style.  How  far  the  lack  of  these  qualifications  in  the  pupil  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  is  an  important  educa- 
tional problem.  The  Germans  instruct  too  much,  the  Americans 
teach  too  little.  The  author  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  several 
steps  of  procedure  in  the  study  of  ancient  classics.  First,  the  gram- 
matical analysis  must  be  thorough  and  searching.  But  mere  verbal 
criticism  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  true  scholarship.  The 
logical  purport  of  the  thought  must  be  kept  always  in  view.  A 
true  interpretation  also  demands  full  illustration  of  the  author  and 
explanation  of  his  numerous  allusions  and  embellieihments.  Again 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  must  be  studied  with  special  reference 
to  sesthetic  culture.  The  spirit  of  art  belongs  as  much  to  the  words 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  as  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the 
outlines  of  the  Athena  of  Phidias.  They  must  be  studied  not  only 
for  verbal  criticism,  but  also  as  models  of  thought  and  taste.  Trans- 
lation profitably  conducted  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  in 
the  whole  course  of  education.  It  serves  both  as  an  exercise  in 
thought  and  in  English  composition. 

Hearty  applause  followed  the  reading  of  this  valuable  paper.  The 
President  remarked,  that  discussion  on  this  paper  would  now  be  in 
order.     Both  papers  appointed  for  the  session  would  be  read  and  dis- 
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cussed  by  distinguitihed  gentlemen,  and  the  themes  of  the  papers 
would  afterward  be  open  for  general  discussipn.  He  then  called  od 
Mr.  Charles  B.  GoflP,  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Goff  agreed  heartily  with  the  sentiments  of  the  paper  read ; 
indeed  could  find  nothing  to  dispute  in  it.  He  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  demands  of  the  age  for  a  wider  culture,  the  changes  in  the 
curricula  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  increased  necessity  for 
a  more  thorough  system  to  gain  time.  He  enforced  the  necessity  of 
clearness  and  simplicity  in  elementary  indtruction,  argued  that  the 
text-books  used  must  be  supplemented  by  the  teacher's  skill  and 
knowledge,  advocated  the  use  of  black  boards,  and  of  frequent  re* 
views.  He  thought  very  highly  of  the  value  of  composition  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  concluded  with  eloquent  reference  to  the  neces* 
sity  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  the  instructor. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cutler,  of  the  Providence  High  School,  followed.  He 
coincided  fully  with  his  predecessors,  but  wished  to  put  forward  the 
principles  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college,  that 
being  the  special  work  of  classical  teachers  in  schools.  We  must,  he 
said,  be  guided  by  circumstances,  as  the  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  our  classes  require  variations  of  method.  He  thought  the 
principal  object  to  aim  at  was  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
etymology  and  syntax,  and  use  the  t^t  to  illustrate  these.  He  thought 
the  development  of  aesthetic  tastes  in  pupils  was  rather  the  work  of 
colleges ;  and  instructors  in  schools  should  take  special  care  to  lay  a 
thorough  foundation. 

The  second  paper  of  the  session  was  read  by  Professor  B.  F. 
Clarke,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Brown  University,  on  '*  The 
Importance  of  Mathematical  Studies  to  Literary  Pursuits."  He 
stated  the  purport  of  his  paper  to  be  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  mathematical  studies,  the  consideration  of  which  would 
enable  his  hearers  to  determine  for  themselves  the  importance  of 
mathematical  studies  in  literary  pursuits.  Of  the  practical  value  of 
mathematics,  as  in  engineering  and  every  work  that  requires  calcula- 
tion, there  is  no  question.  They  are  indispensable  to  civilization. 
But  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  mathematics  have  claims  equal,  if 
not  superior  even  to  the  classics,  especially  in  that  they  require  rigid 
attention,  and  leave  no  room  for  faltering  in  effort.     He  proceeded 
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Co  consider  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  faculties  in  the 
grawth  of  a  child ,  and  advocated  the  adaptation  of  studies  to  these 
expanding  faculties.  As  the  observation  of  form  comes  first  in  child- 
hood, he  thought  that  primary  geometry,  the  science  of  form,  should 
be  taught  children,  together  with  primary  arithemetic,  but  without 
geometrical  reasoning.  The  principal  uses  of  the  study  of  elemen- 
taiy  mathematics  are :  They  teach  the  pupil  to  observe  intelligently 
and  cultivate  accuracy  and  quickness  of  observation.  They  cultivate 
and  strengthen  memory.  They  fill  the  mind  with  a  store  of  facts 
and  methods  essential  in  other  studies.  Professor  Clarke  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  consider  the  use  of  the  higher  mathematics  in  literary  pur- 
ioits,  and  developed  this  branch  of  his  subject  with  much  thorough- 
ness, force  and  eloquence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  read  by  Professor  Clarke,  O.  H. 
Kile,  of  Westerly,  was  introduced  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper.  Mr^  Kile  excused  himself  from  presenting  any 
prepared  remarks,  having  been  indisposed  the  last  two  weeks,  but 
offered  the  following  points  which  he  w^ould  have  treated  had  he  had 
time  to  consider  the  subject :  Mathematics  ought  to  Be  carefully  stud- 
ied, particularly  in  our  lower  schools,  because  the  language  of  mathe- 
matics has  passed  into  every  department  of  investigation.  In  teach- 
ing mathematics,  we  secure  habits  .of  accuracy — accuracy  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  the  use  of  language ;  no  subjects  are  better  than  al- 
gebra, geometry  and  the  calculus,  in  mastering  them,  to  give  a  boy 
or  girl  a  feeling  of  self-reliance ;  the  physical  universe,  the  works  of 
God,  have  their  expression  in  mathematics,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
UB  to  understand  them  without  a  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Littlefield,  of  Newport,  followed  on  the  same  subject, 
which  he  remarked  is  intimately  connected  with  all  study,  and  better 
than  any  other,  it  imposes  a  necessity  of  exactness  in  the  choice  of 
language,  of  thought  and  in  whatever  mental  operation  we  are  called 
open  to  perform.  He  would  strongly  insist  upon  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  study  which  so  develops  the  imagination, — the  creative  power 
of  the  imagination — as  mathematics,  though  he  was  aware  that  most 
all  persons  would  disagree  with  him  on  this  poiht.  The  want  of 
imagination  is  the  cause  of  the  great  failure  among  students  to  mas- 
ter mathematics.  We  need  the  discipline  and  strength  of  mathematics 
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in  philosophy,  religion  and  history  to  enable  us  to  clear  away  the 
passion  and  prejudice  of  writers  upon  these  subjects  and  penetrate  at 
once  to  the  truth. 

Remarks  were  further  made  by  D.  AV.  Hoyt,  W.  A.  Mowry,  T. 
B.  Stockwell,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone.  The  discussions  were  animated, 
and  many  excellent  views  of  the  subject  were  presented. 

The  President  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  success  of  this  meeting 
in  the  interest  of  the  higher  department  of  education,  which  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  annals  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  and  which 
was  of  such  interest  as  to  make  it  a  fixed  fact  in  future  sessions  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ADDRESS   BY  HON.    E.    E.    WHITE. 

In  the  evening  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  Music  Hall,  to 
Usten  to  an  address  by  Hon.  E.  E«  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
*'  The  Criterion  of  Education."  The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lyon,  president  of  the  institute,  and  commenced  by  detailing  the  two 
antagonistic  theories  of  education.  That  education  which  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  toil,  and  that  theory,  which  is  clamoring  to-day, 
that  asks  of  every  school  study,  ''  Of  what  practical  use  will  it  be  in 
the  shop  or  in  the  store,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  bank  or  railway ;  of  what  practical  utility  for  pur- 
poses of  guidance  in  life's  labor  ?  "  This  question  is  but  the  battle  of 
the  opposing  views  of  human  life.  The  real  question  is,  **  What 
should  be  the  leadinor  aim  of  school  traininor  '{^  and  to  answer  this  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  what  is  man's  chief  end  in  the  present  life, 
which  the  speaker  argued  at  length  was  to  glorify  God,  or  in  other 
words,  the  highest  culture  of  the  soul.  The  prime  functions  of  edu- 
cation then,  are,  first  the  development  and  culture  of  all  man's  powers 
and  faculties  in  harmonv ;  and  second,  the  knowledo^e  of  facts  and 
principles  which  are  practically  useful  for  the  purpose  of  guidance. 
The  former  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  perfection  of  man's 
higher  nature,  and  the  nature  and  perfection  of  the  body ;  the  latter, 
into  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  life's  higher  duty,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  useful  in 
promoting  the  physical  health  and  well  being.  0ne  of  the  purposes 
of  general  education  is  to  disclose  to  a  boy  his  bent  and  his  mission. 
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What  men  most  need  for  the  labor  of  life  is  mental  aptitude  and 
power.  The  prime  want  in  getting  a  living  is  brains.  Mental  power 
is  the  alchemy  which  is  turning  all  things  into  gold.  But  the  prime 
qnestioD  to  determine  the  work  of  knowledge  is  not  what  bears  direct 
upon  roan's  labor,  but  rather  will  it  fit  him  as  a  man  for  complete  and 
luccessful  living.  Our  schools  and  colleges  should  have  for  their  first 
aim  the  development  and  culture  of  man  as  man, .  and,  secondly, 
should  furnish  him  with  knowledge  necessary  for  guidance  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  life.  The  speaker  objected  to  any  criterion  of  education  in 
this  country  that  subordinates  man  to  labor,  but  would  have  that  edu- 
cation which  seeks  to  perfect  man  in  nature,  the  idea  of  which  is  not 
miDd  only,  but  man ;  an  education  which  prepares  the  mind  to  think 
of  tnith^  and  the  heart  to  enjoy  it,  the  will  to  propose  and  the  hand 
to  perform. 

SECOND  DAY-MORNING  SESSION. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In- 
stniction  were  held  at  Music  Hall.  The  exercises  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  Eev.  Kinsley  Twining,  after  which  Rev.  H.  W.  Rugg,  of 
the  school  committee,  cordially  extended  a  welcome  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  and  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education. 

Merrick  Lyon,  Esq.,  President,  responded  to  Mr.  Rugg's  grace- 
ftd  address  as  follows : 

Reverend  Sir — ^It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  cor- 
dial words  of  welcome  with  which  you,  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Providence,  have  been  pleased  to  address  us. 

We  have  met  here,  as  earnest  and  sincere  workers,  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  will  tend  to  fit  us  the  better  for  our  respective  positions. 
We  seek,  by  interchange  of  thought  and  experience,  to  awaken  hope 
ind  coorage  that  we  may  return  to  our  accustomed  toil,  prepared  for 
higher  achievements  and  strengthened  to  overcome  every  difficulty. 
Cherishing  such  desires  and  purposes,  your  impressive  utterances  are 
VMst  grateful  and  will  gladden  our  hearts  during  all  the  hours  we 
ihall  continue  our  sessions. 

Permit  me,  sir,  again  to  thank  you  for  your  fraternal  welcome, 
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and  also  to  invite  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Providence,  to  participate  in  our  discussions. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruct 
tion — I  am  happy  to  meet  you  at  this  our  annual  meeting  which  you 
have  eagerly  anticipated,  hoping  from  it  to  catch  new  inspiration  for 
your  high  and  noble  calling.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Bugby,  once  said, 
**  The  teacher  ought  always  to  hope  to  succeed,  but  never  to  think  he 
had  succeeded." 

From  the  printed  programme  you  perceive  that  the  morning  is 
crowded  with  exercises,  and  that  I,  therefore,  ought  to  occupy  but 
a  few  moments  in  remarks,  preliminary  to  the  work  that  is  before  you. 
The  fact  that  Local  Institutes  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
by  our  efScient  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  in  which  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  teacher's  daily  routine  are  discussed  dnd  illustrated,  and 
also  that  our  Normal  School  and  all  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
were  to  be  open  to  your  inspection  yesterday,  has  been  kept  in  mind 
by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  caused  them  to  present 
themes  of  a  more  general  character,  and  to  invite  discussions  upon 
the  principles  that  underlie  all  our  duties.  We  hope  this  course  will 
meet  your  approval  and  its  results  be  profitable. 

You  are  all  invited  to  participate  freely  in  the  discussions,  so  far 
as  there  shall  be  opportunity,  and  should  time  fail,  the  thoughts 
awakened  will  stimulate  professional  zeal  and  kindle  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  so  essential  to  successful  teaching. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed : 

On  domination  of  Officer's — Messrs.  Daniel  Leach,  Provi- 
dence ;  A.  D.  Small,  Newport ;  R.  S.  Andrews,  Bristol ;  £.  H. 
Parker,  Coventry ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Riley,  Westerly. 

On  Resolutions — Messrs.  O.  H.  Kile,  Westerly ;  E.  M.  Stone, 
Providence;  I.  F.  Cady,  Barrington;  D.  W.  Hoyt,  Providence; 
N.  W.  Littlefield,  Newport ;  Misses  S.  E.  Doyle,  Providence ;  S. 
C.  Bancroft,  Providence. 

On  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster —  Messrs.  W.  A.  Mowry, 
L.  W.  Russell,  J.  M.  Hall ;  all  of  Providence. 

Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  was  then  introduced 
and  read  a  paper  on  '*  Thought  and  Expression."  Thought  was 
placed  first,  because  it  was  really  first  in  time  and  importance ;  ex- 
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pfeseion  second  in  time  and  the  necessary  instrument  by  which 
thought  is  made  kno^n.  Thought  is  to  be  gained  by  direct  effort, 
expression  by  indirect,  which  united  gives  us  language.  Every  per- 
son in  common  life  needs  to  know  how  to  speak  and  write  his  own 
language  with  correctness  and  some  degree  of  elegance.  How  can 
onr  children  be  taught  to  do  this  in  our  common  schools  ?  Not  by 
the  study  of  text-books  in  the  science  of  grammar  alone  or  chiefly, 
bat  by  such  training  as  shall  stimulate  thought  and  lead  to  its  ex- 
p^sston,  care  being  taken  to  give  thought  its  legitimate  place,  that 
of  supremacy  over  expression.  A  child  should  not  be  led  to  think 
bj  unwise  criticisms  of  the  style  of  his  penmanship,  grammar,  spell- 
ing, etc.,  that  the  expression  is  first  in  importance.  Tell  a  child  to 
go  and  examine  or  witness  something  within  his  comprehension,  and 
then  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  way,  and  give  him  the  impression  that 
his  thought  is  of  the  most  importance.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  think  and  read  for  a  definite  object,  and  when  this  is  accomplished 
the  expression  will  be  acquired.  Do  not  demand  of  a  child  an  origi- 
nal composition,  without  preparing  his  mind  by  leading  him  into  the 
right  thought.  All  school  exercises  should  be  made  a  means  of 
teaching  correct  expression  of  eamet<t  thought. 

The  essay  was  followed  by  a  discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Joseph 
EsBtman,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  language 
which  show  the  nobility  of  man,  drew  attention  chiefly  to  oral  lan- 
guage. While  there  are  certain  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  writ- 
ten discourse,  there  is  yet  in  most  cases  more  restraint  than  in  oral 
discourse.  Vital  thought,  whether  expressed  in  writing  or  speech, 
is  permanent.  Simplicity  and  directness  of  expression  gained  in 
conversation  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  forming  a  good  style  of 
writing.  Expression  of  thought  should  not  be  considered  a  specialty 
m  the  school-room,  but  every  recitation  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
teaching  correctness  and  elegance  of  language.  Improved  methods 
are  valuable,  but  the  power  behind  them,  the  teacher,  is  of  most  im- 
portance. 

Rev.  Mr.  Leach,  Superintendent  of  Providence  schools,  spoke  briefly 
of  the  best  methods,  in  his  view,  of  teaching  expression  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  Children  should  first  be  taught  to  talk ;  they  should 
be  taught  to  sum  up  and  express  what  they  have  learned  during  the 
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week,  at  the  close,  both  orally  and  in  writing.     To  this  should  be 
added  weekly  discussions  on  various  topics. 

Professor  Greene  spoke  briefly  in  hearty  approval  of  the  above. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White  was  then  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  question,  and  gave  some  statements  in  regard  to  school  work  in 
Ohio,  in  this  direction.  A  great  defect  in  the  school  work  has  been 
a  lack  of  ready  expression.  In  his  own  State  they  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  discussing  some  question  each  day,  and  requiring  the  pupils 
to  write  out  the  ideas  gained  in  that  way.  Only  after  years  of  such 
training  are  original  compositions  required.  They  have  in  Ohio 
pushed  the  technical  study  of  grammar  up  two  years,  using  the  time 
usually  occupied  by  that  study  in  this  daily  composition,  and  find  the 
change  to  be  an  improvement. 

Commissioner  Bicknell  spoke  of  language  as  the  true  measure  of 
the  man  in  his  thought  and  his  want.  The  vocabulary  is  rich 
or  poor  in  proportion  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  man,  and 
the  education  of  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  wants  of  tlie  nature. 
Food,  clothing,  money,  tools  and  machines,  the  weather,  etc.,  form 
the  leading  lines  of  common  thought.  The  words  which  cover  the 
common  wants  of  man  number  less  than  five  hundred. 

Central  ideas  which  represent  a  large  group  of  words  should  be 
taught,  and  those,  which  lead  the  pupil  to  higher  planes  of  expression. 
Courses  of  study  should  be  varied  to  elicit  thought  on  a  large  number 
of  topics.  Our  mother  tongue  is  the  composite  of  rofiLBj  languages. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  the  study  of  other  languages  to  understand 
our  own.  Daily  exercises  in  sentence  writing,  and  colloquial  exer- 
^cises  should  be  constantly  practised.  Schools  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  excel  in  language  instruction.  In  America  we  are  deficient 
in  this  most  important  department. 

There  is  great  need  of  improvement  in  speech  among  all  classes, 
and  the  great  necessity  of  teaching  correctness  in  language  by  exam- 
ple and  through  a  judicious  stimulation  of  thought  which  shall  de- 
mand natural  expression. 

Bev.  E.  M.  Stone  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  children's  un- 
derstanding what  they  recite,  and  gave  several  amusing  instances  of. 
cases  where  the  meaning  was  totally  lost,  even  in  a  good  recitation 

After  a  short  recess,  a  very  pleasing  entertainment  was  given  by 
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some  pnpils  of  Thayer  street  grammar  school ,  an  exercise  in  gym- 
nastics, under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  L.  Phillips,  of  Proyi- 
daice,  after  which  the  Institute  adjourned  until  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  singing  by  five  hundred  pupils  of 
the  city  grammar  schools,  under  the  direction  of  B.  W.  Hood,  Esq., 
coosisting  of  five  selections,  all  of  which  were  rendered  in  an  un- 
usually fine  manner.  The  third^jieleption  was  particularly  noticeable 
for  its  beautiful  diminuendo  passages,  showing  the  very  best  drill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  with  unusual  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
A  class  exercise  in  reading  followed.  Professor  S.  B.  Munroe,  of 
Boston,  conducting,  and  pupils  from  the  State  Normal  School  assist- 
ing. It  was  a  valuable  lesson  in  methods  of  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  reading,  the  Professor  giving  many  hints  in  the  matter  of  position, 
voice  and  manner,  and  the  breaking  up  of  bad  habits  in  the  school- 
room. The  Professor  gave  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  read- 
ing, and  entertained  the  assemblage  for  some  time,  with  illustrations 
at  the  true  and  false  in  the  grand  art  of  reading  pleasantly  and  well. 
The  girls,  who  were  called  upon  to  read  passages  did  admirably,  and 
were  vigorously  applauded. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Professor  Dimap,  of  Brown 
University,  who  spoke  on  "Teacher's  Culture."  He  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  formal  and  the  vital  work  of  the  teacher.  The 
formal  is  accomplished  by  routine  and  has  to  do  with  methods.  The 
vital  is  that  personal  influence  which  proceeds  from  the  teacher's 
diaracter.  The  one  is  superficial,  the  other  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
pupil.  Our  personality  is  something  more  than  what  we  do  or  say ; 
it  id  the  atmosphere  which  emanates  from  us  and  is  felt  by  all  who 
eome  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher's  culture  has  its 
place  and  power,  and  bears  fruit  in  its  influence  over  the  pupil.  Pro- 
fessor Diman  feared  that  in  the  great  attention  we  are  giving  to 
methods  and  machinery  in  our  schools,  the  great  fact  might  be  lost 
dgbt  of,  that  the  amount  of  cultivated  personality  which  is  put  into 
teaching  measures  its  success,  rather  than  any  matter  of  routine  con- 
nected with  it.  The  contact  of  mind  with  mind  is  what  really  edu- 
cates, and  in  no  place  in  the  world  is  a  really  refined   manhood  or 
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womanhood  more  needed,  and  in  no  place  will  it  accomplish  more 
than  in  the  primary  school.  No  person  is  fit  to  teach  who  is  not  al- 
ways learning.  Into  the  culture  of  the  teacher  must  enter  moral  and 
intellectual  training,  a  personal  enthusiasm  which  shall  make  all  that 
is  learned  a  part  of  the  learner  and  a  desire  for  improvement  tor  its 
own  sake.  Acquisition  is  not  culture,  but  what  we  acquire  must  be- 
come a  part  of  us.  The  fear  of  introducing  troublesome  questions 
in  schools  has  made  many  teachers  feel  that  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  confined  to  the  purely  inMectual  field,  but  moral  instruc- 
tion, which  lies  at  the  foundation  oi  all  other,  docs  not  depend  upon 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  but  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher,  who  thus  wields  a  tremendous  power  for  good 
or  ill. 

After  Professor  Diman's  most  valuable  address,  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Ohio,  spoke  in  approval  of  the  sentiments  advanced.  He  thought 
the  teacher  was  the  soul  of  instruction,  and  the  moral  government  of 
the  school  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher.  The  great 
want  is  not  better  methods,  but  a  nobler  character  among  all  our  in- 
structors. He  would  have  a  self-executed  law  written  over  the  door 
of  every  school-room,  **  No  person  shall  enter  here  as  a  teacher 
whose  character  and  life  does  not  make  virtue  more  beautiful  and  vice 
more  heinous  to  the  young." 

Rev.  Mr.  Ela,  of  East  Greenwich,  was  then  called  upon  and 
spoke  briefly  as  to  the  means  by  which  teachers  may  attain  real  cul- 
ture, which,  not  being  a  given  amount  of  learning,  was  rather  being 
than  possessing.  The  power  of  the  teacher  lies  in  the  poesibilty  of 
impressing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  his  own  individuality,  and 
teachers  in  learning  must  breathe  the  right  atmosphere  in  books  and 
people.  The  mind  that  is  cultured  must  have  a  profound  reverence 
for  truth  and  its  author.  The  general  tendency  toward  a  narrowing 
technicality  must  be  overcome,  by  a  truly  wide  and  spiritual  growth. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell  then  offered  to  enroll  the  names  of  all  desiring 
to  become  members  of  the  Institute,  by  the  payment  of  its  annual 
tax,  and  after  this  item  of  business.  Professor  Munroe  entertained 
the  audience  with  a  reading,  the  selection  being  Browning's  *'Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelm/'  read  in  his  usual  pleasing  style. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Mufiic  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  a  most  iqtelli- 
geoC  and  enthusiastic  audience  to  enjoy  the  various  exercises  of  the 
evening,  and  fheir  interest  in  the  cause,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
speakers,  was  manifested  by  frequent  and  hearty  applause.  Presi- 
dent Lyon  fitly  presented  the  speakers,  and  his  introductory  words, 
with  a  few  of  the  excellent  addresses  were  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — Your  presence,  in  such  numbers,  bears 
unequivocal  testimony  that  your  hearts  throb  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  The  yearly  increasing  interest  in  this 
subject  inspires  hope  for  the  future.  Our  age  is  one  of  tireless 
activity  and  wonderful  development.  Ideas  that  were  considered 
fixed  and  immuthble  are  overt;irned  by  the  resistless  force  of  new 
discoveries.  Progress  is  written  on  every  department  of  art  and 
flcience.  The  husbandman  lightens  his  toil  by  mechanical  contri- 
vances ;  the  traveller  is  whirled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  in  steam  carriages ;  intelligence  is  flashed  aUng  mysterious 
wires  across  continents  and  oceans,  almost  annihilating  time  and 
space,  and  bringing  nations  widely  separated  within  speaking  dis- 
tance. 

Improvements  in  our  educational  afikirs  are  not  less  marked.  The 
school-houses  of  the  past,  small*  and  poorly  warmed,  with  mean  and 
acanty  furniture,  and  ventilated  only  through  openings  around  doors 
and  windows,  have  given  place  to  the  beautiful  structures,  provided 
with  every  necessary  appliance,  which  adorn  our  cities,  larger  towns 
and  many  of  our  villages.  Our  schools  are  classified  and  graded ; 
professional  training  schools  are  established ;  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  are  eagerly  sought  and 
adopted.  The  teacher  of  our  youth  has  ceased  to  be  the  mere  peda- 
gogue, a  first-class  servant.  His  calling  is  no  longer  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  else,  but  a  life-work,  to  which  he  consecrates  his  noblest 
energies,  and  in  which,  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  without  vigilance 
and  a  full  &ympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  have  kindly  consented  to  address  us  this  eve- 
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ning.  They  are  not  Htrangers,  and  need  no  words  of  mine  to  com- 
mend them  to  your  favor. 

DiAring  the  administration  of  our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Normal  School  have  been 
establidhed,  and  their  influence  is  manifest  in  the  improved  condition 
of  our  schools. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Padelford,  a  staunch  friend  of  popular  education  : — 

ADDRESS  or  GOVERNOR  PADELFORD. 

Mr.  President 9  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

A  year  since  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  this  place.  It 
was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in  this  State  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Four  years  have  passed  since  my  connection  with  it,  and  I 
feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  success  that  has  attended  it  during 
that  time.  The  legislature  of  the  State  has  established  a  Board  of 
Education,  composed  of  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  State  who 
are  all  interested  in  carrying  forward  this  great  work.  A  Normal 
school  has  beei>  established,  which  has  met  the  wants  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  it  has  been  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  One  class 
has  graduated,  and  most  of  the  graduates  have  been  sought  for  as 
teachers  and  some  of  them  before  the  end  of  their  school  term.  An 
increased  interest  in  education,  throughout  the  State  has  been  ex- 
cited, the  schools  have  been  better  attended,  and  larger  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  several  towns  for  their  support. 

This  Institute  was  founded  in  1844,  twenty-nine  years  since. 
From  its  establishment  to  the  present  time,  it  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage the  teifchcrs  in  their  work,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  From  its  small  beginning,  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  capacity  and  influence.  In  lb44,  the  State  appropriated 
tweuty-five  thousand  dollars  for  public  schools,  and  the  towns  added 
'twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more,  making  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  year  named  :  Newport  County  raised  by  public  tax,  only  one 
thousand-five  hundred  dollars  for  schools,  while  last  year  it  voted 
thirty-one  thousand  dollars.  The  several  towns  of  the^tate  raised 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  which  sum,  adding  the 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  State,  made  nearly 
a  half  a  million  of  dollars  expended  in  1872.  For  such  results,  this 
Institute  must  take  much  of  the  honor.  In  addition  to  the  creation*  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  a  State  Normal  School,  the  oflSce  of 
.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  been  established  by  la^  in  each  town  of 
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the  State,  and  flourishing  evening  schools  have  also  been  formed  in 
manv  of  the  towns  which  are  showing  beneficent  results,  many  new 
school  edifices  have  been  erected  in  cities  and  tovi^s,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  builders  for  their  conveniences,  and  for  their  spacious  and 
oommodious  accomitiodations.  The  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Institute,  and  of  the  educators  of  the  State,  in  these 
progressive  movements  in  public  education,  has  been  most  marked 
and  commendable,  and  warrants  the  promise  of  even  better  days  in 
the  future.  The  Commissioner  has  been  cheerfully  met  and  warmly 
received  in  all  his  visits  to  the  different  school  districts,  and  he  has 
given  to  his  work  all  the  vitality  and  force,  which,  in  an  eminent 
d^ree,  he  is  able  to  throw  into  it. 

Not  a  little  of  the  great  good  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  impetus 
which  has  been  given  to  all  the  various  departments  of  school  edu- 
cation have  been  contributed  by  you — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this 
Institute.  It  is  a  God-given  work,  none  greater  can  be  found,  for 
it  is  a  power,  not  only  in  the  present,  to  form  and  mould  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pupil,  but,  it  is  for  all  coming  time. 

Very  much  of  the  future  of  this  great  country  depends  upon  the 
faithfulness  and  devotion  of  the  teacher.  To  you,  then,  is  given  the 
power  so  to  impress  moral  and  spiritual  truths  upon  your  pupils  in 
all  of  the  educational  processes  directly  given  you  in  charge,  that 
they  shall  become  a  part  of  th^  very  being  of  the  young  to  follow 
them  through  life,  for  their  present  and  future  happiness. 

Object  teaching  has  of  late  been  prominent  in  the  minds  of  educa- 
tors, and,  as  we  are  on  exhibition  to-night,  we  wish  to  give  you  an 
illustration.  As  one  of  our  best  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Providence,  permit  me  to  present  to  you  His  Honor, 
Mayor  Doyle : — 

Mayor  Doyle  made  a  jovial  speech,  abounding  in  happy  hits,  which 
produced  merriment  and  applause.  Free  education  had  made  us 
what  we  are.  fie  wished  success  to  the  Institute,  and  was  glad  to 
6ee  the  great  crowd  present,  showing  how  deep  an  interest  the  Public 
take  in  education. 


We  have  with  us  on  this  occasion  a  gentleman  who,  as  an  able  and 
successful  teacher  in  this  city  for  thirty  years,  acquired  a  reputation, 
rarely  equalled.  He  rendered  good  service  as  our  School  Commis- 
siomfr,  and  was  foremost  in  forming  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instruction,  and,  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  history,  was  its  effi- 
cient President. 
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I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Hon.  John  Kingsbury, 
of  Providence : —  ^ 

ADDRESS   OF  MR.  KINGSBURY. 

Mr,  President y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

We  are  enjoying  to-day,  in  the  schools  of  our  city  and  State,  the 
ripened  fruits  of  labors  performed,  some  of  them,  many  years  ago. 
It  is  well,  sometimes,  on  occasions  like  this,  to  look  back  on. the  past 
to  see  what  has  been  done,  as  well  as  forward  to  plan  for  the  future. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  wisely  plan  for  the  future  independent  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  This  Institute  was  organized  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  first  State  School  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
to  whom  the  State  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  earnest  and  succesefal 
efforts  in  promoting  our  public  schools — more  indebted  than  most  of 
the  present  generation  are  aware.  There  is  not  a  single  town  in  the 
State  that  did  not  feel  the  quickening  iniSuence  of  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Barnard. 

The  design  in  its  formation  was  to  aid  the  Commissioner  to  have  a  * 
rallying  point  for  the  friends  of  popular   education  ;  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge on  the  subjects,  and  to  excite  a  deeper  interest  among  all  classes 
of  people.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say,   that  the  Institute   has  done 
good  service  in  each  of  these  directions. 

But  neither  the  Institute  nor  Dr.  Barnard,  nor  his  successors, 
could  have  achieved  what  has  been  done  by  them,  unless  there  had 
been  a  great  preliminary  work  in  this  city,  I  refer  to  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  establishing  our  public  schools  in  this  city  on 
their  present  basis.  £ighteen  years  before  the  Institute  was  founded, 
the  Bev.  Francis  Wayland,  then  of  Boston,  was  elected  President 
of  Brown  University.  No  firmer  or  sincerer  friend  of  popular  edu- 
cation ever  lived.  So  strongly  was  this  idea  impressed  on  this  com- 
munity, that  before  he  had  been  in  his  official  chair  a  single  year,  he 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  The  re- 
port which  he  then  made  was  marked  by  the  far-re^hing  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  this  distinguished  educator.  Had  Dr.  Waylaad 
left  no  other  evidence  than  this  report  of  his  interest  in  popular  edu- 
cation, his  name  would  be  entitled  to  an  exalted  rank  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  city  and  State.  Other  steps  in  this  movement  were 
necessary.  The  views  set  forth  in  the  report  needed  to  be  crystal- 
lized into  a  practical  system,  and  to  be  adopted  by  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

And  here  it  may  seem  strange  to  assert,  that  there  was  a  formid- 
able opposition  to  the  proposed  improvement  of  our  schools,  even  in 
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this  Committee.  Only  one  of  the  objections  can  I  notice  at  the  pre- 
sent time» — that  of  increased  taxation,  and  the  attempt  to  rally  the 
wealth  of  the  city  against  it.  In  this  committee  there  was  one  of 
Our  merchant  princes.  He  was  a  man  of  great  modesty,  of  deeds 
rather  than  of  words.  In  the  discussion  which  was  warm  and  pro- 
tracted he  had  taken  no  part.  Just  as  the  question  was  about  to  be 
taken,  he  arose,  and  said  substantially  :  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard 
the  arguments  on  this  subject  with  careful  attention,  and  am  ready  to 
give  my  vote.  I  prefer  to  leave  my  children  less  money  in  a  com- 
nmnity  well  educated,  rather  than  a  greater  amount  in  a  community 
imperfectly  educated ;  I  shall  vote  in  the  affirmative  on  the  ques- 
tion." These  words,  though  few,  fell  with  crushing  weight  upon  the 
opposition,  and  the  school  ordinance  was  adopted.  This  was  the  late 
Moses  Brown  Ives,  a  man  whose  purse  was  always  ready  to  sustain 
his  vote  on  this  occasion.  From  this  fact  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the 
attempt  to  enlist  property  holders,  especially  rich  men,  against  the 
improvement  of  our  public  schools,  was  a  decided  failure.  I  can 
testify  in  behalf  of  the  Institute  that  appeals  to  this  class  for  funds  to 
effect  the  object  of  its  organization,  have  always  been  most  nobly  an- 
swered. This  ordinance,  adopted  by  the  school  committee,  must  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  City  Council.  What  were  the  chances  of  suc-~ 
cess?  Very  few,  thought  many  of  the  shrewdest  men  of  the  time. 
But  when  Divine  Providence  has  a  work  to  be  done  by  man,  Divine 
Providence  always  has  some  man  ready  to  do  that  work.  Such  a 
man  was  found  in  the  City  Council.  Without  liberal  education, 
without  wealth,  without  title,  even  ;  but  clear  headed  and  well  bal- 
anced, and  unselfish,  too,  as  he  had  but  one  child,  and  she  was  too 
delicate  in  health  to  bear  the  discij>line  of  a  public  school, — 
this  man  with  unflinching  purpose,  and  a  courage  that  could  meet 
ridicule  as  well  as  argument,  fought  the  battle  for  this  great  change 
in  our  public  schools,  till  the  victory  was  achieved.  This  was  the 
late  John  L.  Hughes.  Others  did  noble  service  in  this  work,  but  to 
these  three,  each  as  representative  of  different  classes,  are  we  specially 
indebted,  and  their  names  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  present  and  future  generations.  The  system  then  adopted  has 
needed  various  changes  and  improvements  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
onward  progress  of  the  time  and  the  growing  demands  of  the  city. 
These  chaMges  and  improvements  have  been  made  so  skillfully  and 
with  so  much  good  sense,  that  nmtiy  are  not  aware  of  the  strong  con- 
trast between  our  schools  now  and  then.  A  short  walk  with  our 
superintendent  will  convince  any  one,  even  the  most  skeptical,  that 
our  schools  are  among  the  best  of  the  country. 

For  this  success  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  we  are  indebted  more 
largely  than  the  public  generally  are  aware,  to  a  succession  of  intelli- 
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gent,  wise,  and  judicious  superintendents.  One  word  to  teachers, 
and  I  will  take  my  seat.  I  have  been  a  teacher,  and  I  regard  it  as 
the  noblest  badge  I  have  ever  worn.  I  sympathize  sincerely  in  all 
your  trials  and  all  your  succeBses.  Never  have  I,  at  any  moment 
of  my  life,  had  a  deeper  sense  of  the  exalted  position  which  you  oc- 
cupy. Cherish  a  profound  reverence  for  your  work.  Without  it 
you  are  liable  to  falter  under  difficulties ;  and  with  it  you  can  have 
the  courage  of  martyrs.  Never  estimate  your  labors  by  money 
merely.  Though  you  need  all,  and  more  than  all,  which  the  most 
liberal  community  will  give,  your  work,  if  well  done,  can  never  be 
paid  in  silver  or  gold.  * 

Neither  be  troubled  because  some  people  do  not  appreciate  your 
position.  If  there  really  are  any  such,  it  is  rather"  their  misfortune 
than  their  fault.  They  have  not  risen  to  a  sufficiently  elevated  moral 
and  intellectual  stand  point  to  do  it.  Why  should  you  then  be  troubled 
on  account  of  their  opinions  ?  Renew  your  work  day  by  day  with  a 
cheerful  courage,  and  He  who  does  not  allow  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice,  will,  in  due  time,  give  you  your  reward. 

In  the  year  1791,  Kev.  Dr.  Manning,  the  first  President  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  as  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Providence,  prepared  an  able  report,  in  which  he  set 
forth  in  clear,  concise  and  comprehensive  language,  the  reasons  why 
education  should  be  furnished  to  all  at  public  expense.  The  Report 
was  adopted  by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  and  in  the  year  1800,  its 
principles  were  carried  into  execution  and  public  schools  were  estab- 
lishe<l  by  law. 

As  our  venerable  Alma  Mater  has,  in  the  past,  manifested  a  tender 
regard  for  the  children  of  our  State,  and  still  reaches  out  her  mater- 
nal arms  that  every  son  of  Rhode  Island  may  come,  (|t  last,  to  her, 
so  her  honored  President,  from  his  generous  sympathy  in  the  teach- 
er's profession,  comes  here  to-night  to  encourage  us  in  our  important 
work. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 

President  of  Brown  University  : — 

• 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  made  a  forcible  speech,   eliciting  the 

closest  attention.     He  said  that  thirty  years  ago,  such  an  assemblage 

as  was  present  at  this  time  would  have  been  impossible,  and  he 

thought  that  even  now  it  would  be  impossible  in  any  other  country 

but  America.     He  had  great  faith  and  great  interest  in  the  subject 
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of  popular  education,  and  decried  the  attempts  made  in  some  seo- 
tions  to  undermine  the  system  of  public  schools.  Teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession was  second  to  no  other,  but  it  had  not  as  yet  reached  the 
proper  place  as  regards  compensation.  Teachers  are  poorly  paid, 
tod  have  not  the  prospects  even  that  clerks  in  business  houses  have, 
notwithstanding  the  culture  they  bring  to  their  work.  Teachers  who 
are  earnest  in  their  duties  are  happy,  but  this  happiness  would  not 
bay  bread  and  butter,  and  put  them  into  the  proper  positions  in  the 
world  that  they  were  justly  entitled  to.  He  spoke  of  the  great  need 
at  the  present  time  for  schools  where  young  men  could  be  fitted  for 
any  position  in  life,  either  in  the  trades  or  the  professions. 

After  Dr.  Kobinson's  address.  Prof.  Monroe  came  forward  and 
delighted  the  audience  with  the  reading  of  three  poems,  his  efforts 
being  received  with  great  applause. 

Mr;  Goodrich  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1788,  a  colony  of  forty- 
seven  persons  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
commenced  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Ohio,  and  to-day  a  son 
of  that  illustrious  State  has  come  home  to  attend  this,  our  family 
gathering. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  your  cousin 
from  Ohio  ? — 

Hon.  E.  E.  White  responded  in  an  able  manner,  showing  the 
work  the  West  is  doing  for  education,  and  the  relation  the  East  and 
West  hold  to  each  other,  with  the  North  and  the  South  to  sustain 
and  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  popular  education.  Mr.  White 
paid  proper  tributes  to  the  educational  systems  of  the  East,  and  to 
the  influence  of  Brown  University  in  its  history  as  an  educator  of 
teachers. 


Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  first  of  Public  Schools  Commissioner 
of  Khode  Island,  and  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  the  present  Com- 
missioner, were  called  tip  by  the  President,  and  both  spoke  briefly, 
pointedly,  and  very  acceptably.  The  stage,  which  was  greatly 
enlarged  for  these  meetings,  was  filled  with  prominent  citizens,  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  members  of  the  city  School  Committee,  and 
the  devoted  friends  of  the  cause  of  education,  in  large  numbers. 

The  excellent  music  for  the  evening  was  furnished  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies  from  the  High  School,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Hood,  teacher  of  music  in  the  public 
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schools,  Mr.  Frank  F.  Tingley  presiding  at  the  organ  with  his  usual 
skill  and  acceptance. 


Resolutions,  passed  January  II,  1873. 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  approve  the  course  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments in  assigirtng  a  distinct  place  to  the  department  of  higher  instruction ;  that 
we  regard  the  exercise^  in  this  department  as  an  auspicious  omen,  and  that  we 
earnestly  commend  a  similar  course  to  the  Committee  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Institute. 

Eetolvedf  That  we  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Professors  Albert 
Harkness,  B.  F.  Clarke,  8.  S.  Greene,  and  J.  Lewis  Diman,  of  Brown  University, 
and  to  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  for  their  able  and  instructive  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses ;  to  Professor  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  for  his  entertaining  and  excellent 
readings,  and  to  the  several  speakers  who  have  favored  us  with  their  words  of  in- 
struction and  encouragement,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  their  efforts  in  providing  so  interesting  a  programme. 

Besolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  excellent  exercises  in  vocal 
music,  conducted  by  B.  W.  Hood,  Esq.,  and  those  in  Gymnastics  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  M.  L.  Phillips ;  and  that  we  present  to  them,  and  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Grammar  and  High  schools,  and  of  the  Normal  school  of  Providence,  our  thanks 
for  their  generous  contributioos  to  our  entertainment. 

Resolved f  That  the  members  of  this  Institute  extend  their  hearty  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Providence  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  visiting  teachers, 
and  to  the  railroad  and  steamboat  companies,  for  the  favors  of  transit  received. 

Resolved,  That  no  system  of  education  can  be  considered  complete  which  does 
not  provide  for  girls  the  same  educational  advantages  boys  now  enjoy,  and  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Institute,  the  cause  of  education  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  this  State  when  its  daughters  can  obtain  within  its  border  the  highest 
education. 

Resclvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Institute,  that  the  district 
system  of  this  State  should  be  modified,  and  that  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  towns  and  cities  should  have  the  power  of  hiring  teachers,  fixing  salaries, 
and  in  all  respects  holding  the  general  management  of  the  schools. 

Resolved  J  That  elementary  natural  'history  should  be  recognized  as  a  necessary 
fundamental  department  of  public  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Institute,  recognize  the  great  value  of 
national  and  international  Industrial  Exhibitions  as  exponents  of  the  progress  of 
the  people  in  manufactures,  arts  and  science,  and  that  we  see  in*  them  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  growth  and  development  of  all  industrial  pursuits. 

That  the  great  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Vienna,  in  Austria,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1S78,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  educators,  inasmuch  as  the  school 
systems  of  all  civilized  nations  are  to  be  represented  therein,  thus  affording  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Central  Europe,  but  those  of  the  whole  world,  the  best  results 
yet  obtained  in  all  that  relates  to  public  education. 

That  we  hereby  express  our  opinion  that  one  or  more  Commmissioners  from  this 
State  could  be  appointed  to  attend  this  exposition. 
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TKat  ire  cordiallj  approve  the  propositiort  that  our  National  goTernroent  should 
J^roprjate  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Ezbibitors  at  Vienna,  in  order  that  the  great  industrial  and  educational  interests 
of  the  nation  may  he  properly  represented  therein. 

Resolved^  That  we  have  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the  decease  of  Prof. 
C  M.  AlTord,  of  Greenwich  Seminary,  whose  long  and  faithful  service  and  distin- 
guished success  in  the  work  of  a  teacher  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow  teachers,  as  his  pure  and  nobel  christian  character  has  secured  the  respect 
tod  lore  of  all  who  have  heen  permitted  to  know  his  worth. 

Committees. 

Oh  Nomtnairon  of  Ofieers — Messrs.  Daniel  Leach,  A.  D.  Small,  R.  S.  Andrews, 
£.  K.  Parker  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Riley. 

On  Resolutions — Messrs.  O.  H.  Kile,  E.  M.  Stone,  Misses  S.  £.  Doyle,  S.  C. 
Bancroft,  Messrs.  I.  F.  Cady,  D.  W.  Hoyt,  N.  W.  Littlefield. 

On  ike  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster — Messrs.  W.  A.  Mowry,  L.  W.  Russell,  J. 
H.  Hall. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominationt  of  Offlcert. 

iVeticfen/— Merrick  Lyon. 

Recording  Secretary — Gilbert  E.  Whittemore. 

Corresponding  jSe^e^ory— Dwight  R.  Adams. 

JV<o#ierer^— B.  V.  Gallup. 

Vice  PresidenU— Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Rev.  D.  Leach,  A.  D.  Small,  J-  C. 
Greenough,  L  F.  Cady,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  D.  W.  Hoyt,  L.  W.  Russell,  T.  B. 
Stockwell,  J.  M.  Hall,  Sarah  Dean,  Lizzie  Brown,  H.  W.  Clarke,  £.  K.  Parker,  J. 
Eastman,  Edwin  H.  King,  Benoni  Carpenter,  T.  H.  Clarke,  N.  W.  Littlefield,  R. 
8.  Andrews,  Ira  O.  Seamans. 

Auditing  Committee — E.  H.  Cutler,  J.  M.  Sawin,  C.  A.  Neville. 

ZhVec/ors— William  A.  Mowry,  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  A.  C.  Robbins,  H.  A.  Benson, 
A.J.  Manchester,  J.  Q.  Adams,  O.  H.  Kile,  J.  T.  Durfee,  W.  E.  Tolman,  E.  H. 
Howard,  F.  G.  Morley,  Mary  A.  Riley,  Wm.  A.  Phillips,  G.  W.  Cole. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Manual. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  a  comprehensive 
Ustory  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  respectfully  report  that  the 
work  of  collecting  materials,  embracing  recollections  of  the  early  movements  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Institute,  has  heen  steadily  pursued,  and  would  have 
been  completed  early  last  summer,  but  for  the  protracted  illness  of  the  chairman 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge ;  the  work  is  now  in  such  condition  that  it  can  be 
completed  for  the  press  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  Manual,  when  printed 
wHl,  it  is  heliered,  be  honorable  to  the  Institute,  whose  history  it  will  record,  and 
latisfactory  to  the  memhers  of  this  hody  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation throughout  the  State. 

EDWIN  M.  STONE,  Committee. 
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That,  having  considered  with  as  much  deliberation  as  the  time  would  permit,  the 
most  practical  and  desirable  arrangement  which  can  be. made  for  the  ensuing  year, 
we  recommend  that  the  journal  be  continued  as  heretofore  under  the  editorial  di- 
rection of  the  School  Commissioner,  and  the  business  management  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Stock  well,  assisted  by  the  following  board  of  contributing  editors : — 

A.  D.  Small,  of  Newport,  -  -  -  -  -    for  March. 

D.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Providence,  -  -  -  -  "  April. 

Miss  Alma  Rhodes,  of  Providence,  -  -  -  -      «*  May. 

Joseph  Eastman,  of  East  Greenwich,  -  -  -  "  June. 

N.  W.  Littlefleld,  of  Newport,  -  -  -  -      "  July. 

Miss  S.  C.  Bancroft,  of  Providence,  -  -  -  "August. 

I.  F.  Cady,  of  Barrington,  -  -  -  -      "  September. 

J.  Milton  Ei^ll,  of  Providence,         -  -  -  -  "  October. 

L.  W.  Russell,  of  Providence,  -,--<*  November. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Garlin,  of  Providence,  -  -  -  «*  December. 

**  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  of  Providence,  -  -  -  *  «<  January. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Kile,  of  Westerly,         ----«*  February, 

WM.  A.  MOWRT,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

We,  the  undersigned.   Auditing  Committee,   of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 

Instruction  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  B.  V.  Gallup,  and 

compared  the  same  with  the  accompanying  vouchers,  and  find  the  said  accounts 

correct,  and  that  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  this  date,  is  forty-six 

dollars  and  sixty-five  cents. 

E.  H.  CUTLER, 

JAMES  M.  SAWIN. 

C.  A.  NEVILLE. 
January  10,  1873. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  in  account  with  B.  Y.  Gaillup,  Treasurer, 
January  9,  1873. 

OB. 

By  cash  on  hand  at  the  time  of  last  report,  January  20,  1872 $80  61 

By  receipts  from  all  other  sources «...  .305  35 

Total ^85  96 

DB. 

To  paid  Bills  amounting  to $389  81 

To  Cash  on  hand *. 46  65 


$885  96 
The  above  is  a  true  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Institute  at  this  date.    , 

Attest.  B.  V.  GALLUP,  Treasurer. 
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'  A«  the  readers  of  The  Schoolmaster  are  doubtless  already 
tware,  Prof.  Osceola  H.  Kile,  of  Westerly,  died  at  his  residence  in 
that  tillage,  on  Thursday  morning,  January  16th.  He  had  'been  but 
little  more  than  two  years  in  our  State,  yet  he  has  left  a  memory  as 
'fragrant  of  good  deeds  and  of  noble  thoughts  as  though  he  had  been 
with  us  half  a  century  of  years.  He  came  among  us  to  work ;  and 
lie  has  sown  broad-cast  over  our  little  State  the  seeds  of  industry, 
of  thoroughness,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  unselfishness.  Connecrating 
himself  to  his  work,  he  did  with  all  his  might,  whatsoever  4iis  hand 
found  to  do ;  setting  forth  in  his  daily  life  and  conversation  not  only 
intellectual  truths,  but  moral  and  religious  ones  as  well.  On  the 
morning  of  his  death,  the  schools  assembled  as  usual  in  School  Hall, 
where,  after  the  reading  of  the  nihetieth  Psalm  and  the  offering  of . 
prajer,  the  pupils  were  dismissed  till  the  last  sad  rites  should  be  paid 
to  his  memory.  They  dispersed  sorrowfully,  feeling  that  a  personal 
bereavement  had  fallen  upon  them.  His  associate  teachers  immedi- 
ately met  and  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sorrow  at  his 
loss.  On  the  Saturday  evening  following,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
trustees,  a.Jarge  number  of  citizens  assembled  at  School  Hall  to  take 
Boitable  action  in  relation  to  his  death.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
and  addresses  made  by  prominent  citizens.  Commissioner  Bicknell 
spoke  feelingly  and  truly  of  the  character  and  influence  of  the  de- 
ceased. On  Sunday  morning,  short  religious  services  were  held  at 
his  late  residence,  conducted  by  an  intimate  friend.  Rev.  Mr.  Scott, 
of  A^ndover,  after  which  the  body  was  removed  to  the  school  house 
where  it  lay  in  state  several  hours,  the  High  School  young  men  act- 
ing as  guard  of  honor.  The  floral  oflPerings  were  exquisite  and  were 
testimonials  of  love  and  respect,  coming  as  they  did  from  intimate 
friends  in  Westerly,  from  the  pupils  of  the  school,  from  the  associate 
teachers,  from  the  Commissioner  and  teachers  in  Providence,  and 
from  His  £xcellency  Governor  Padelford.  It  was  sadly  pleasant  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  as  he  lay  surrounded  by  these 
tokens  of  affection,  so  calm«  so  peaceful  was  it.  For  weeks  that 
face  had  worn  a  tired  expression ;  now  it  was  so  restful,  with  the  lips 
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half  parted  as  though  he  had  fallen  asleep  before  the  completion  of 
the  sentence  which  he  had  commenced  with  the  word  **  George,** — 
(a  former  associate  teacher  who  was  watching  by.his  bed.)  At  one 
and  a  half  o'clock  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilcox,  pastor  of  the  church  to 
which  Mr.  Kile  belonged,  delivered  an  impressive  discourse  upon 
Rev.  22  :  3-4,  to  the  large  audience  assembled  in  School  Hall.  The 
assurances  of  the  text  were  taken  in  their  order  .as  affording  consola- 
tion to  surviving  friends,  and  as  showing  the  blessedness  of  the  place « 
to  which  he  had  been  removed.  The  first  assurance  was  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse,  (meaning  annoyances,  calamities,  etc.). 
The  second  was,  that  there  shall  be  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  The  consolation  to  be  derived  from  this  mws,  that  he  had 
passed  within  the  veil  and  that  as  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  on  earth  had  given  him  untold  delight  here ;  now  his  joy  might 
be  enhanced  a  thousand  fold  in  learning  of  God  with  a  success,  a  ra- 
pidity, a  completeness  never  before  attained.  .  The  third  assurance 
was,  that  there  the  servants  of  the  Lamb  shall  serve  him.  Inactivity 
or  idleness  would  be  torment  for  such  a  nature  as  that  of  the  deceased. 
He  would  now  find  rest  in  doing  without  fatigue,  without  anxiety, 
without  uncertainty,  whatever  work  the  Master  sets  before  him. 
That  is  rest  for  a  noble  soul.  The  fourth  assurance  was,  that  there 
they  shall  * '  see  his  face."  There  they  will  be  sure  of  approval ; 
there,  there  will  be  no  more  perplexity  as  to  the  right  course.  The 
fifth  assurance  was,  that  **  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads." 
They  bear  the  impress  of  the  Master's  character  upon  their  souls ; 
they  are  create<1  anew  in  the  likeness  of  his  glorious  image.  The 
sermon  closed  with  a  tribute  to  the  social  and  christian  character  of 
the  deceased,  a  reference  to  his  noble  example  in  consecrating  him- 
self to  his  duties,  and  an  exhortation  to  his  pupils  to  profit  by  his  ex- 
ample. Professor  Kile  was  born  in  Lewis,  Essex  County,  New 
York,  January  10th,  1839.  He  attended  school  at  Granville  aad 
at  Keeseville,  N.  Y.  Pecuniary  difficulties  beset  him  on  every  hand, 
but  he  struggled  through  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at 
the  University  ot  Vermont.  Reducing  his  system  by  too  close  ap- 
plication, he  contracted  a  pulmonary  affection  during  the  winter  of 
1861.  This  affection,  aggravated  by  inherited  consumptive  ten- 
dency, gradually  grew  upon  him  and  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to 
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poeumonia,  with  whidh  disease  his  earthly  career  was  terminated. 
For  ten  years,  however,  he  rose  above  his  disease,  and  never  lost  a 
week  from  illness.  He  graduated  in  August,  1863,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, of  the  same  year,  he  married  Miss  Fanny  C.  Kellogg,  of  north- 
ern Vermont*  He  was  in  the  government  employ  in  New  York«at  this 
time,  and  spent  six  hours  per  day  in  his  office,  and  his  spare  moments 
in  study  and  in  attendance  upon  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. Solicited  to  teach  in  Vergennes,  Vermont,  he  consented  to  try 
it  for  three  months,  intending  to  devote  his  life  to  the  practice  of 
law.  But  he  was  a  born  teacher ;  and  at  length  he  gave  up  all  idea 
of  the  law  and  made  teaching  a  life  work.  At  Vergennes,  he  built 
Dp  a  model  school,  and  became  a  power  in  the  educational  matters  of 
Vermont.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Westerly  to  engage  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  school  there.  Success  has  attended  his  efforts  in  that 
place,  and  he  is  mourned  as  few  men  are  ever  mourned.  His  church 
and  his  Bible-class  mourn  him  as  one  who  was  ever  ready  to  explain 
either  abstruse  truths,  or  to  simplify  instruction  to  the  smallest  pupil 
in  the  infant  class.  His  associate  teachers  mourn  him  as  a  kind  and 
and  sympathizing  brother.  The  community  mourn  him  as  one  who 
was  ever  faithful  to  its  interests  and  ever  ready  to  engage  in  any 
good  work.  His  Bible-class  had  intended  to  present  him  with 
'*  Dialogues  of  Plato,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  but  the 
book-seller's  order  was  filled  only  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  so  that 
in  life  he  never  knew  of  this  token  of  affection.  After  his  death  the 
books  were  presented  to  his  wife.  The  pupils  of  the  Grammar  and 
High  schools  will  wear  badges  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  and  the 
Principal's  chair,  which  was  tastefully  draped  in  black  and  white  for 
.the  funeral,  will  retain  the  draping  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Pro 
fessor  Kile  has  left  a  wife  and  three  children.  In  the  marital  con- 
neetion  he  indeed  found  a  help-meet.  To  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
he  ever  largely  attributed  his  success.  Choosing  an  intellectual 
woman  as  his  wife,  he  was  never  jealous,  as  are  so  many  men,  of  the 
talent  which  she  possessed.  Westerly  granite  may  soon  mark  the 
place  where  he  lies,  but  he  has  reared  for  himself  a  monument  more 
imperishable  than  granite,  in  his  influence  for  good  which  will  be  felt 
not  only  through  time  but  throughout  eternity. 

N.  0.  w. 
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PARTIffG  HYM. 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  January  2ith,  1878. 

BT  MI88  BTTA  W.   BODFISH. 

Now  the  *'  farewell"  must  be  spoken, 
For  the  parting  hour  draws  near ; 

Let  us  in  a  tuneful  chorus, 
Raise  our  yoices  sweet  and  clear. 

Priceless  seeds  of  good  and  knowledge. 
We've  been  gathering  side  bj  side ; 

We  go  forth  to-day,  as  sowers 
O'er  the  field  of  life  so  wide. 

May  we  toil  so  wisely,  bravely, 

Making  life  so  nobly  grand, 
Leading  spirits  onward,  upward. 

To  the  reaper's  harvest  land, 

That,  when  pearly  gates  unfolding. 

Bid  us  welcome,  we  may  bring 
Many  sheaves  to  crown  our  labors — 

Many  offerings  to  our  King. 

Teachers,  scholars,  all  united 
In  the  **  harvest  homo  "  above ; 

One  grand  tuneful  chorus  raising. 
Unto  Him,  whose  name  is  Love. 


-♦♦♦- 
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Dn  the  ExamiDation  and  Graduating  exercises  at  the  Normal  School, 
on  Friday,  Jan.  24,  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell.  The  full  house  gathered 
in  spite  of  a  sharp  northeast  snow-storm,  and  the  unbroken  attention  given 
to  the  recitations  in  the  several  departments,  attest  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
The  cross-fire  of  questions  from  Superintendent  Leach  and  Commissioner 
Bicknell,  which  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  pertinently  but  politely 
returned  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  proved  that  the  pupils  had  not  only 
studied  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  governing,  but  had 
thought  and  reasoned  each  for  himself.  But  we  have  not  room  to  dwell 
upon  this,  nor  to  speak  at  length  of  the  sound  sense  and. practical  wisdom 
which  characterized  the  essays  that  were  read  in  the  afternoon. 
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After  the  valedictory  had  been  pronounced,  His  Excelleucj  in  a  short 
bot  seusible  address,  presented  the  diplomas.  Ue  remiuded  the  graduates 
of  their  obligatioDS  to  the  State,  and  urged  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duties  thej  were  about  to  assume. 

Id  respouse  to  the  call  of  ilis  Excellency,  acting  as  President  of  the 

Board  of  Trustees,  His  Honor  Charles  R.  Cutler  spoke,  in  substance,  as 

follows : 

I  hardly  know  why  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  upon  this  occasion,  unless 
it  be  to  illustrate  th^  importance  ot  a  normal  school  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing good  early  education  to  the  children  of  the  8tate.  I  did  not  enjoy 
soch  advantages  as  you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  enjoy,  and  I 
eaonot  express  myself  as  you  are  here  trained' to  express  yourselves.  I 
am  willing,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  to  this  class,  just  ready  to  enter 
upoQ  teaching.  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
yon  must  not  fail  to  mould  the  moral  nature  of  your  pupils.  You  must 
teach  truthfulness,  integrity  and  honesty.  Society  suffers  in  every  depart- 
ment to-day  the  lack  of  these  virtues,  and  teachers  must  give  themselves 
to  the  work  of  rendering  those  who  are  to  go  out  into  active  life  truthful, 
upright  and  honest,  or  perjury,  falsehood  and  dishonesty  will  work  the 
mill  of  communities. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Locke,  of  Bristol,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  spoke  some- 
what as  loUows : — 

As  I  sat  upon  the  platform  this  morning  and  witnessed  the  skill  and 
logfDuity  shown  in  teaching,  I  thought,  the  work  of  a  normal  school  is 
to  tra  u  pupils  in  the  ^^  art  of  puttiug  things."  Soon,  however,  I  saw 
things  preseuted  which  must  have  cost  the  pupils  some  effort  to  acquire, 
sad  then  I  said  to  myself,  ^^  getting  and  putting  things  is  the  work  of  nor- 
mal pupils."  Later  in  the  exercises  of  the  forenoon,  when  the  Senior 
dass  was  reciting  upon  school  government,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
end  of  school  goverument  was  self-government,  and  this  principle  sugges- 
ted a  work,  devolving  upon  the  teacher  compared  with  which  the  getting 
sad  putting  of  things  was  almost  insignificant.  You  are  then  to  so  train 
the  pupil  by  your  methods  of  government,  that  he  shall  be  master  of  him- 
self, so  that  wherever  he  goes,  whatever  he  does,  there' shall  be  no  need  of 
applying  to  him  external  means  of  government.  Each  of  your  pupils  is 
to  8iiuKi  id  his  independent,  self-controlled  manhaod.  The  many  thoughts 
soggeftted  by  this  theme,  I  have  not  time  to  utter.  I  hope  you  will  keep 
the  end  of  school  government  in  mind,  and  think  out  the  broad,  the  far- 
reaching  conclusions  which  it  suggests.  When  the  school  was  opened  in 
'71,  you  gathered  here  strangers  to  one  another,  and  to  the  specific  work 
of  a  normal  school.  To-day  you  are  indissolubly  linked  by  many  ties. 
You  have  reason  to  joy  in  your  success,  and  we  all  have  reason  to  rejoice 
thai  this  school,  which  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  experiment,  has  by  the 
number  of  pupils  who  have  appreciated  the  instruction  here  enjoyed,  acd 
by  the  nature  and  thoroughness  of  that  instruction,  as  evinced  by  this  aud 
other  examinations,  proved  that  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  is  a 
niecess, — that  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  like  institutions,  however 
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excellent  they  may  be.  Such  ia  the  number  in  attendance,  such  is  the  inter- 
est shown  in  the  work  of  elevating  and  improving  our  public  schools 
through  the  better  preparation  of  teachers,  that  your  Principal  stands  here 
to-day,  and  in  his  report,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  right,  boldly  urges 
the  necessity  of  securing  suitable  accommodations  for  the  school. 

Commissioner  Bicknell,  in  his  response  to  the  Governor,  who  spoke  of 
him  as  the  leader  and  the  embodiment  of  common  school  work,  made  a 
brief  speech,  in  which  he  delineated  clear)y  and  eloquently  some  of  the 
requisites  of  a  good  teacher. 

Mr.  Bicknell  was  followed  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  recently  of  Chicago, 
but  now  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  in  this  city.  Before 
noticing  his  remarks,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  among 
us  a  gentleman  who  by  his  interest,  his  knowledge  and  his  experience,  is 
prepared  to  add  to  his  earnest  labors  as  a  minister,  that  personal  encour- 
agement and  support  of  educational  institutions,  which  should  be  rendered 
by  all  ministers  of  the  gospel.  No  division  of  labor  should  separate  the 
interests  of  religion  and  learning.  Mr.  Staples  made  too  gqpd  a  speech 
to  be  marred  by  a  scanty  report,  but  if  some  of  his  thoughts  can  be  read 
by  teachers,  our  report  will  not  be  useless.  As  we  remember,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself: — 

Young  Ladies  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Glass : — You  are  to 
instruct  intellectually,  but  you  are  to  do  more.  As  I  look  over  my  school 
days,  I  find  that  the  best  thing  I  gained  was  not  knowledge  or  intellectual 
culture.  The  best  offspring  of  my  school  days  was  incitement,  inspira- 
tion* to  noble  living  and  to  worthy  doing.  That  abides  with  me,  and  is 
deepened  when  I  recall  those  who  imparted  the  inspiration,  though  the 
knowledge  I  received  at  their  hands  may  have  long  ago  passed  away. 
Now  it  is  not  in  your  intellectual  acquisitions,  however  wide  and  varied, 
that  the  ability  to  give  impulse  and  inspiration  to  your  pupils  is  to  be  found. 
Your  pupils  will  be  stirred  to  new  and  noble  endeavor  to  gain  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  or  rather  to  become  themselves  true  in  purpose, 
beautiful  in  character  and  good  in  action,  by  observing  your  personal 
endeavors  to  become  wiser,  purer  and  better ;  an.d  though  your  knowledge 
may  seem  to  you  painfully  defective,  though  your  words  may  be  halting, 
and  you  may  seem  to  yourself  quite  inadequate  to  the  work  you  fain  would 
do,  and  do  well,  yet  if  the  pupils  discover  your  resolute  endeavor  from  day 
to  day  to  do  better  the  duties  of  your  vocation,  if  they  see  you  striving  to 
make  yourselves  not  only  wiser  but  better  in  heart  and  in  life,  tbey  will 
soon  come  to  share  your  enthusiasm  for  the  attainment  of  a  pure  and 
Christian  character ;  they  will  soon  make  something  of  your  purpose  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  yourselves,  their  own.  Your  unconscious 
influence  more  than  anything  else  determines  the  future  of  your  pupils. 
Let  yoiir  life,  then,  be  a  steady  struggle  towards  a  perfected  manhood,  that 
such  may  be  the  endeavor  of  your  pupils. 
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The  closing  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  of  ihis  city.  ** 
Hb  regaarks  would,  if  written  out  as  they  were  given,  make  an  excellent 
article  for  The  Schoolkaster.  He  began  by  tracing  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  normal  schools  in  New  England,  and  the  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  public  instruction.  In  these  remarks  he  paid  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Horace  Maun,  with  whom  he  labored  for  a  time  in  Massacha-  "^ 
setts.  Speaking  of  our  State,  Mr.  Stone  remarked  that  it  was  small  in 
territory  but  possessed  superior  natural  advantages.  To  avail  ourselves  of 
these,  we  must  educate  the  people  of  the  >State.  Skilled  labor  is  needed 
ID  every  department  of  our  industry.  We  as  a  State  possess  many  of  those 
natural  advantages  for  which  ancieut  Greece  was  distinguished.  We  have 
our  well-watered  valleys  opening  to  the  sea,  and  much  sea-coast  for  so 
small  a  territory.  Education  gave  Greece  the  supremacy.  Education 
would  give  Rhode  Island  the  supremacy  over  other  states  of  our  Republic. 
To  other  states,  Rhode  Island  should  be  as  Athens  was  to  other  cities  and 
states — j)eerle8S  in  men,  and  hence  peerless  in  wealth  and  in  influence. 
In  do8ing,^e  endorsed  what  those  preceding  him  had  said  of  the  impor- 
Cance  of  moral  culture  in  our  common  schools  as  the  essential  element  in 
til  individual  or  collective  progress.  C. 
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QCESTIOiNS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

liAWRENCK,  MASS. 

The  following  are  the  questions  upon  which  pupils  were  examined  for  admission 
to  the  High  School,  Lawrence,  in  June,  excepting  in. spelling.  Successful  candi- 
dites  were  not  marked  below  fifty  per  cent,  in  any  study,  and  an  average  of  seventy 
per  cent,  was  required : 

•  ABITUMETIC. 

1.  There  is  a  certain  pile  of  wood  120  feet  long,  4jk  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high ; 
vbat  is  its  value  at  $4.00 per  cotd? 

2.  It  was  agreed  by  12  men  to  gather  960  bushels  of  cranberries,  and  receive  for 
their  labor  one-half  of  the  quantity  gathered.  After  one-half  was  gathered,  one- 
third  of  the  men  withdrew,  leaving  the  others  to  complete  the  job.  How  many 
bushels  should  each  man  receive  who  remained  to  finish  the  n  ork,  and  how  many 

should  each  receive  who  withdrew  before  the  job  was  finished? 

4         9         15        u 
8.  What  is  the  value  of  —  of  —  of  —  of  —  of  f  34.00  ? 

7        ao        16        17 

8 
7  6 

4.  If  —  were  to  be  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  whose  denominator  is  —  what 

9  6 

would  be  its  value? 
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5.  If  90  cents  be  paid  John  Jones  for  sawing  into  three  pieces,  wood  that  is  4 
feet  long,  liow  much  more  should  he  receive  for  sawing  into  pieces  of  the  same 
lengili  wood  that  is  8  feet  long? 

6.  My  horse  is  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  my  carriage ;  how  many  per  cent 
is  the  carriflge  worth  less  than  the  horse  ? 

7.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  in  a  certain  company  is  $250  each,  and  the  regular 
yearly  dividends  are  $15  a  share.  At  what  price  should  the  shares  be  bought,  that 
the  investment  may  pay  10  per  cent,  interest? 

8.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  1.05,  three  places  of  decimals? 

9.  Divide  7.2091365,  by  .5201. 

10.  I  sold  10  barrels  of ^  flour  for  $96,  and  made  20  per  cent.  What  was  the 
prime  cost  per  barrel  ? 

BNOLIBH   GRAMMAB. 

1.  Whether  a  man  go  home  or  abroad,  all  nature  is  before  him. 
Parse  ^o;  home;  abroad. 

2.  Be  it  ever  so  lowly,  there's  no  place  like  home. 
What  mode  is  be  t 

Parse  it ;  lowly  ;  like  ;  home,  , 

8.  I  will  place  myself  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  my  right,  and  iSid  defiance  to 
the  arm  that  would  push  me  from  it. 
Parse  mystfZ/;  boundary;  right;  defiance. 
What  is  the  antecedent  of  thai  t 

4.  John  Smith,  of  Boston,  wants  his  Cousin  Henry  Smith,  of  Lawrence,  to  come 
to  Boston,  go  to  one  of  the  Peace  Jubilee  Concerts,  take  a  Steamboat  ride  down  the 
harbor,  and  see  a  game  of  base-ball  on  Boston  Common  between  the  Champion  nine 

,.of  Boston,  and  the  Champion  nine  of  New  Yerk. 
Write  a  letter  for  John  Smith,  giving  the  invitation. 

5.  Write  the  plural  of  money  ;  valley  ;  lady  ;  penny ^  {two  forms ;^  navy  ;  hdR  . 
^^ffiife  ;  truth  ;  glcus. 

.6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  phrase  ovght  not, 

Wxite  a  sentence  containing  the  word  tunk,  used  as  a  participle. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  lain. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  laid. 

Write  A  sentence  containing  the  word  sat,  used  as  a  participle. 

'7.  ('Orrect  false  syntax.  Says  you,  come,  he  dont  hear  you.  Each  one  of  the 
men  say  you  hadn*t  ought  to  go.  He  said  I  had*nt  ought  to  go  but  I  said  i  had. 
'  Let  yuu  and  I  cross  the  bridge  and  run  through  the  field.  I  wished  to  have  seen 
you  but  I  could'nt. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  set  in  the  imperfect  sense.  Write  a  sen- 
^tence  containing  the  word  done.     Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  wrote. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  made^  used  as  a  participle.     Write  a  sentence 
containing  the  word  rung. 

9.  Parse  each  word  in  the  sentence :  Boic  do  you  do  t 

10.  Correct  false  syntax.  They  want  him  and  me  to  go,  but  me  and  him  rant. 
'  They  thought  it  to  be  him  but  it  dont  look  like  him.  I  shuuld*nt  never  get  back 
.  again  if  I  was  lost  in  the  forest 
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OEOORAPHT. 

1.  What  are  inlahd  waters?  What  important  use  have  rapid  risers?  What  is  a 
vater-shed?    What  is  meant  by  a  river  bisin? 

2.  Name  the  boandaries  of  the  Torrid  Zone?  Describe  the  climate  and  the 
Ittlntt  of  the  people  of  this  zone?    Name  a  continent  largely  situated  in  this  zone? 

8.  Describe  the  Amazon  river,  telling  any  peculiarities.  Tell  of  the  forests  of 
South  Aroeri<»u  Where  are  the  cultivated  portions  of  South  America,  and  what 
lie  the  principal  productions?  \\ 

i.  Name  in  order  the  waters  through  which  you  will  sail,  and  the  countries  you 
will  pass  in  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  stopping  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

5.  Name  and  give  the  situation  of  the  most  important  commercial  towns  of  Africa. 
Compare  the  climate  and  the  yegetation  of  Africa  with  that  of  South  America. 
Which  has  the  greater  variety  of  climate,  Africa  or  Asia? 

6.  Wliat  possessions  haa  England  in  th^^  continent  of  Asia?  How  do  the  Asiatic 
rivers  compare  in  length  with  the  African?  What  are  the  exports  of  Southern  Asia? 

7.  In  what  part  of  Europe  are  the  largest  rivers  ?  In  wliat  part  the  largest  lakes  ? 
What  are  glaciers?    What  are  the  productions  of  Southern  Europe  ? 

8.  In  what  peninsula  of  Europe  are  fourd  celebrated  iron  niines  ?  Where  are 
there  remarkable  salt  mines?  What  two  countries  produce  the  most  wine?  Through 
whit  waters  will  you  pass  in  sailing  from  the  capital  of  Russia  to  the  capital  of 
Turkey? 

9.  Name  the  reason  why  a  large  city  should  grow  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Which  is  the  largest  commercial  port  of  t lie  South  Atlantic  States?  Which  is  the 
Itfgest  cotton  market  in  the  United  States? 

10.  What  is  the  system  of  government  in  the  United  States?  What  are  the 
great  agricultural  staples  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country?  Where  is  manufac- 
taring  principally  carried  on  ? 

HISTORT. 

1.  Who  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  Give  an  account  of  Sir  Humphrey  Qil- 
hofs  expedition.     Name  two  Spanish  Navigators.  « 

2.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Pilgrims  before  they  came  to  America.  What  was 
loniiburg  called,  and  who  captured  it  in  1745? 

3.  To  what  leader  was  Georgia  granted?  Object  of  this  new  settlement?  First 
fiettiement  made  where  ? 

4.  Cause  of  Pontiac's  war?  What  town  was  besieged  for  six  months?  Fate  of 
Pontiac? 

I.  Why  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill  passed?  To  what  place  was  the  custom-house 
noved?    How  did  the  people  treat  the  Bostonians?  * 

6.  Write  five  facts  in  Major  Arnoid*s  life  ? 

7.  Name  of  American  leader  in  battle  of  Brandywine?  What distirtguished for- 
eigner was  wounded?    Result  of  battle? 

8.  Names  of  English  and  American  leaders  in  battle  of  Cowpens?  ResuU  of 
thU  battle? 

9.  Cause  of  war  of  1812?  Names  of  two  vessels  commanded  by  Captain  Law- 
rence during  this  war,  with  something  of  their  action  ? 

10.  Why  should  the  annexation  of  Texas  lead  to  a  war  with  Mexico  ?  Famous 
liezican  leaders  ?    Where  were  the  Ameriains  victorious  ? 
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LOOK  AT  OUR  CHROMO  OFFER ! 

We  will  furnish  the  Christian  at  Work  and  Eclectic  Weekly,  The  Rhode  Isi^vd 
ScBOOLMASTBB,  and  Four  large  handsome  Ohromos,  all  for  Four  Do1lar$. 

Or,  for  Three  Dollars,  we  will  furnish  the  two  journals  and  two  Chromos. 

This  is  the  best  offer  that  is  made  by  anj  publication.      We  hope  many  of  our 
old  subscribers  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  well  as  hosts  of  new  ones. 
Send  in  your  names. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  clubs,  either  to  secure  a  premium,  or  to  obtain 
additional  reading  matter  at  a  small  cost.  We  club  with  almost  every  paper  and 
magazine  of  note  an*d  can  give  the  best  of  terms. 

Look  at  our  club  and  premium  list,  make  your  selection,  and  forward  nanie  and 
money  at  once  to  The  Schoolmastek. 

BACK  NUMBERS. 
We  have  supplied  ourselves  Vith  all  of  the  back  numbers  that  we  need  for  the 
present. 

The  Schoolmastee  makes  his  appearance  to  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Bhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  who  are  not  subscribers.  This  is  due  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Institute,  in  order  that  every  member  may  be  provided  with  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  We  hope  many  of  these 
members  of  the  Institute  will  enrol  themselves  among  the  subscribers  of  Thb 
Schoolmaster.  We  promise  them  an  unusual  good  volume  for  187S,  and  we  will 
•end  The  Schoolmastee  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  including  the  Janaary 
number,  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  for  $1.25. 

Those  members  of  the  School  Committoes  of  the  various  towns,  or  irembers  of 
the  Genera]  Assembly,  who  receive  The  Schoolmaster  without  having  ordered  it» 
will  please  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  sent  to  them  on  account  of  the  State,  which  an- 
nually appropriates  enough  to  provide  one  copy  for  all  of  the  above  officers,  so  that 
by  taking  them  from  the  «)fflce,  no  one  becomes  responsible  for  any  subscription. 
We  have  been  thus  explicit  for  the  reason  that  some  misapprehension  has  arisen 
in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Among  all  the  Chrpmos  now  before  the  public,  none  will  claim  more  general  com- 
mendation than  Whittier's   **  Barefoot  Boy."     See  advertisement  in  reference  to  it. 

Those  who  want  a  Family  Paper,  combining  the  qualities  of  merit  and  cheap- 
ness, should  read  B.  B.  liusseirs  announcement  on  another  page. 

A  Beautiful  Handwriting. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  readers  who  would  not  like  to  acquire  a  rapid  and 
beautiflil  hand  writing,  for  there  is  no  one  accomplishment  so  liighly  prized  as  this. 
The  business  colleges  of  the  country  have  afforded  the  best  instruction  in  this 
branch,   and  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  most  accomplished  penmen.     The 
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bett  penmen  in  America  to-day  is  Professor  Gaskell,  president  of  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  oolle  ge  of  Manchester,  K.  H.  There  are  few  lovers  of  the  beautiftil  art 
of  penmanship  who  have  not  heard  of  this  wonderful  penman  and  many  have  seen 
qwcimens  of  his  skill.  His  large  specimens  have  attracted  great  attention  in  New 
York  city  and  throughout  the  country  where  'they  have  been  placed  on  exhibition. 
He  is  now  engaged  day  and  night  sending  out  copies  for  self-instruction,  which 
be  writes  himself  expressly  for  applicants,  so  that  any  one  can  learn  to  write  at 
the  home  fireside.  These  contain  full  printed  instructions,  and  are  put  up  in  large 
heavy  enrelopea  and  sent  by  mail  prepaid  for  $1.00  per  package.  They  are  all 
Bombered  and  so  Ailly  explained  that  no  one  can  fail  to  learn  rapidly  from  them. 
They  have  been  ordered  by  thousands — not  by  poor  writers  alone,  but  by  the  lead- 
inf  teachers  of  penmanship  throughout  the  ITnited  States  and  Canada.  Our 
readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  package,  as  nothing  so  complete,  beautiful  and 
■sefni  for  self-instruction  will  ever  again  be  offered  them. 
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EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 

li  a  School  Journal  a  neeenUy  for  the  improvement  of  the  iecuher§  and  schools 
cfaSiaiet    If  so,  why  f 

The  first  question  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  sustain 
tesehers'  joarnals,  and  the  other  States  have  the  subject  under  consideration  in 
fiieir  teachers'  conventions  and  institutes.  Indeed,  a  free-school  system  cannot 
be  well  eatabtished  and  maintained  without  an  organ  to  discuss  the  measures  if  hich 
peitain  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  such  a  movement.  The  support  given  to 
each  a  joomal  is  in  .  some  sense  a  measure  of  the  interest  which  teachers  have  in 
(heir  profession,  and  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  As  a  class,  the  intelligent 
teachers  are  the  onos  who  not  only  pay  for  their  magszine,  but  they  also  work  for 
it  Pen  and  purse  are  needed  to  support  every  honest  cause,  and  the  State  jour- 
nal especially  needs  the  sympathetic  labor  of  every  true  educator. 

Why  do  educators  need  a  journal? 

1.  It  represents  their  interests.  2.  It  discusses  measures  for  their  improvement. 
3.  It  presents  improved  methods  of  instruction  and  government.  4.  It  gives  an 
historical  record  of  school  progress,  both  local  and  general.  5.  It  scatters  this 
intelligence  among  the  homes  as  well  as  the  schools  of  the  State. 

What  follows  as  to  duty? 

1.  Subscribe  and  pay  for  your  State  journal.  2.  Work  for  it  among  your  friends. 
3.  Write  for  it.  4.  Always  be  loyal  to  it,  and  speak  well  of  its  work,  and  in  favor 
of  its  large  success. 

Thus  much  for  school  journals  in  general.  Much  more  for  Tbb  Rhode  Islavd 
ScBooLMASTBB.  With  this  number  we  commence  a  new  history  by  associating  in 
its  editorial  corps  twelve  of  the  strongest  and  best  teachers  of  our  Stale.  What 
teacher  can  well  aflTord  to  be  without  the  aid  and  instruction  which  these  men  and 
women  will  give?  For  our  good  ''Words,  Words,  Words,'*  send  us  "Names, 
Names,  Names!" 
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STAIR  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PR07IDENCE  PLANTATIONa 

Department  of  Public  Instritction. 

Providence,  Jan.  17,  187S. 

Inasmuch  as  appeals  are  entered  at  this  office  with  reference  to  the  change  of 

locations  of  new  school-houses,  as  established  bj  the  School  Committees   of  the 

Tarious  towns,  the  following  opinion  of  Judge  Ames,  rendered  during  the  Com- 

missioncrship  of  Hon.  John  Kingsbury,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  school  officers. 

From  this  decision,  it  will  appear,  that  while  the  Commi.^sioner  of  Public  Schools 

may  hold  an  advisory  relation  to  the  parties  at  issue  in  such  coses,  he  cannot  change 

the  location  fixed  upon  by  the  local  school  authorities. 

School  Committee**  location  of  a  School  Ilouscy  when  legaly  not  to  he  reversed  hy 
Commissioner  of/public  Schools^ 

August,  1858.  Appeal  of  John  Ilowland,  from  the  decision  of  School  Com- 
mittee, ill  locating  a  School  House,  in  district  number  1,  Jamestown. 

The  district  voted  to  build  a  school-house,  and  to  locate  it  near  the  old  one, 
(whicli  stood  in  the  highway,)  either  east  or  west.  Mr.  Cottrell,  the  owner  of  land 
west  of  old  house,  would  sell.  Mr.  Gardiner,  owner  of  land  on  the  east,  would 
not  ((ell.  The  school  committee,  by  majoiity,  located  the  house  on  laud  of  Mr. 
Cottrell,  in  order  to  avoid  collision  with  Mr.  Gardiner.  Mr.  Howland,  the  mim>rity 
of  the  committee,  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools.  The  Commissiimer,  having  examined  both  locations,  and  deeming  the 
one  selected  by  the  committee  unsuitable,  and  feeling  justified  by  precedents  in  the 
department,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  located  the 
house  on  land  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  From  this  decision  Mr.  Gardiner  appealed,  so  far 
as  to  request  the  facts  to  be  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  done,  and 
Chief  Justice  Ames,  did  not  Kustain  the  Commissioner. 

The  following  is  his  decision  as  given  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner: 

"  AugURt  30,  1868,**  Yours  of  this  date  has  been  received,  and  from  the  facta 
stated  ill  it,  I  do  not  see  by  what  authority  you  have  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  School  Committee  of  Jaicestown,  as  to  the  location  of  the  school- 
house  about  to  be  built  in  district  number  1,  of  that  town. 

Your  appellate  power  as  School  Commissioner  is  to  hear  and  determine  appeals 
or  decrees  of  school  committees,  district  meetings,  trustees,  &c.,  taken  to  you  by 
persons  aggrieved  in   consequence  of  such  decisions  or  such  doings. 

A  grievance  supposes  a  wrong,  growing  out  of  some  infraction  of  law,  of  which 
the  aggrieved  party  has  the  right  to  complain ;  aid  the  school  law,  instead  of  throw- 
ing tlie  discussion  and  decision  of  such  complaints  before  the  ordinary  legal  tri- 
bunals, gives  the  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schooln,  in  order  to  prevent 
tedious  litigation,  scandal  and  expense.  You  are  in  legal  idea,  the  visitor  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State, — ^a  domestic  Judge, — whose  short  and  noiseless  method 
of  settling  disputes,  arising  between  the  diif^'rent  officers  and  members  of  this 
academic  body,  is  intended  to  preserve  that  peace  and  harmony  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  its  well  being. 

Ihat  this  is  the  proper  view  of  your  appellate  power,  is  evide^it,  too,  from  the 
provision,  enabling  you,  or  either  party,  to  require  you  to  lay  a  statement  of  the 
facts  of  each  case  appealed,  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
his  final  decision.  This  implies  some  litigated  question  of  rights  to  be  determined 
by  the  school  law,  or  the  general  law,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  both ;  and  hence, 
only,  the  propriety  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  an  official,  supposed,  from  his  posi- 
tion, to  be  ."killed  in  the  law. 

Now,  the  case  stated  to  me  by  you,  involves  no  question  of  violated  right  what- 
ever, for  you  to  pass  upon.  The  school  coinmiitee  of  Jamestown,  acting  by 
majority,  have,  according  to  discretionary  power  vested  in  them  by  law,  determined 
the  place  of  the  new  school-house  to  be  built  in  district  number  1>  of  their  town. 
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One  of  their  number   dissenting,  complaints  that  they  have  decided  unwisely,  and 
70a  agree  with  him. 

As,  however,  the  discretion  to  decide  this  question,  is,  by  law,  vested  in  the 
school  committee,  I  can  see  no  wrong  done  to  any  one  by  their  decision,  however 
nowise  it  may  be,  and  no  question  for  you.  upon  appeal,  to  determine.  The  power 
k»  decide  this  question  is  with  them,  as  it  must  be  with  some  one,  or  some  body,  and 
io  t'mt  they  decide  it  fairly,  not  exceeding  their  power  under  the  law,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  complain  of,  or  to  correct  them. 

foQ  must  pet  ceive  that  any  other  construction  of  your  appellate  power  would 
throw  every  discretionary  power  vested  by  the  School  Law  in  the  scnool  corpora- 
tions or  officials,  into  your  hands,  since  you  would,  upon  appeal,  be  authorfzed  to 
revise  and  control  their  exercise  of  it.  This  perhaps,  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the 
fbrtlier  consequence, — that,  upon  further  appeal,  every  such  power  niialit  become 
vested  in  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  the  utter  un- 
fitness nf  the  members  of  that  tribunal  to  exercise  it. 

For  these  reasons,  which  I  have  perhaps  unnecessarily  expanded,  my  opinion  and 
decision  is.  that  in  reversing  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Jamestown,  fixing  the  location  of  the  new  school-house  in  district  num- 
ber 1,  of  that  town,  you  have  exceeded  your  appellate  power  as  Commi'ssioner;  no 
illegality  in  the  action  of  the  school  oommittee  upon  that  subject  being  apparent. 
(Signed.)  SAMUEL  AMES,  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court. 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  the  Commissioner  took  the  liberty  of  stating  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  that  the  decision  was  personally  agreeable,  but  contrary  to  the 
whole  administration  of  the  department  from  the  beginning  till  now,  (»ee  letter 
book,  page  144.)  and  further  inquiring  what  should  be  done  if  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  a  town  shoultl  select  a  wholly  unsuitable  place  for  the  location  of  a  school- 
bouse.    To  which  the  following  answer  was  received. 

**  Yoar  question  as  to  remedy,  if  the  School  Committee  of  a  town  fixed  upon  an 
iDsaitable  place  for  a  school-house  is  properly  answered,  perhaps,  by  sugtresting  to 
Jon,  that  power  must  be  ultimate  somewhere;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  appropriate  body,  in  which  such  power  over  such  a  subject  could  be 
reposed,  than  the  School  Committee,  of  the  town.  It  is  certainly  better  that  it  should 
be  placed  there  than  in  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  great  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  discretionary  power  under  such  a  government 
u  ours,  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  government  itself..  The  frequency  of  elections 
sad  early  rei>pi>nsibility  to  his  electors,  is  supposed  •to  check  any  tendency  on  the 
psrt  of  the  officer  to  abuse  the  discretion  entrusted  to  him ;  and  if  it  does  not, 
fkture  abuse  i^  prevented  by  electing  at  the  proper  time,  another  and  a  better  officer 
in  his  stead.  Unless  you  can  find  in  the  above,  the  remedy,  or  rather  consolation 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  your  sense  of  the  term  for  the  evil  which  you 
Boggest,  I  know  not  where  you  can  look  for  it. 

(Signed,)  SAMUEL   AMES,  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court. 
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ScBiBKBR  for  February  is  a  very  readable  number.  The  opening  article,  **The 
Teliaanti'pec  Canal,"  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  modern  style  of  combining  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  in  a  magazine  sketch,  for  while  it  gives  the  reader  a 
▼ery  good  idea  of  the  country,  how  correct  we  cannot  say,  having  never  been  there, 
it  also  reads  very  much  like  a  story.  Two  topics  coming  under  the  head  of  Sociol- 
ogy, ••  The  Marriage  Question,"  and  *•  Borrowing  as  a  Social  Science,"  will  claim 
tttention.  Some  anonymous  pen  takes  occasion  to  criticise  **  Art  at  the  Capital"  in 
quite  a  caustic  style,  and  with,  we  presume,  good  reason.  The  editorial  pages  are 
u  fresh  and  good  as  usual. 
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Zbll's  Monthly  Maoaztnb  is  a  new  magazine,  published  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell, 
and  edited  by  L.  De  Colange,  LL.  D.,  respectiTely  publisher  and  editor  of  ZeU's 
Encyclopedia.  While  catering  to  the  amusement  of  the  public,  this  new  candidate 
for  popular  favor  aims  to  do  a  good  work  in  the  direction  of  the  dissemination 
of  various  forms  of  valuable  information  in  the  shape  of  readable  articles  and  il- 
lustrated sketches.  It  is  well  printed  and  bids  fair  to  take  a  good  place  among  the 
current  literature  of  the  day.  Its  price  is  only  $2.00  per  annum,  thus  bringing  it 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  eyery  one. 

The  children's  delight,  The  Nubsebt,  is  at  hand,  as  prompt  and  bright  as  one  of 
the  little  ones  themselves.  We  know  of  no  better  word  to  speak  of  it  than  to  say, 
that  it  is  worthy  to  represent  them. 

The  Chbistiak  Union  we  are  glad  to  notice  is  looking  8i!lfter  the  teachers  now  and 
then,  and  does  not  fail  then  to  speak  of  some  of  their  deficiencies  and  fanlts.  We  wel- 
come all  honest,  true  criticism,  for  it  is  only  as  criticism  is  justly  used,  that  genuine 
improvement  may  be  made.  We  trust  our  friends  will  continue  to  speak  their 
mind  and  we  will  endeavor  to  appropriate  our  share. 

Heabth  and  Home  is  a  treasure  for  the  family  circle,  with  its  manifold  attrac- 
tions for  both  old  and  young.  We  do  not  wonder  that  **  Uncle  Tim  "  finds  his 
family  of  neices  and  nephews  growing  rather  large.  He  will  need  to  be  gifted  with 
a  more  marvellous  faculty  than  that  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  said  to  have  rarely 
ever  forgotten  a  person's  name  or  face  when  he  had  been  once  introduced  to  him. 
However,  we  presume  the  old  gentleman's  heart  grows  with  his  years,  and  thus 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  equal  to  all  emergencies. 

February  Lippincott  opens  with  the  concluding  paper  of  "  Searching  for  the 
Quinine  Plant  in  Peru."  This  followed  by  an  interesting  article  on  the  '*  Site  nnd 
Antiquities  of  Athens."  Those  interested  in  the  Chinese  question  will  read  with 
pleasure  Prentice  Mulford's  **  Glimpses  of  John  Chinaman,"  which  reveal  him  as 
he  is  on  the  Western  slope. 

Godet  still  has  no  rival  in  its  peculiar  field,  and  supplies  a  place  in  household 
literature  and  uconomy  that  no  other  journal  can  so  well  fill. 

The  Amebican  Natdbalist  offers  the  only  reliable  course  of  information  in 
matters  of  Natural  History,  to  students  and  amateurs.  Here  in  small  compass  and 
in  great  variety  are  gathered  facts  and  theories  regarding  all  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom.  Moreover,  its  authority  in  these  matters  is 
almost  indisputable.     It  is  published  in  Salem,  Mass.,  for  f  4.00  per  year. 

Habpeb's  Bazab  has,  by  its  wonderful  success,  shown  the  necessity  there  was 
for  its  inception.  Miss  Booth,  its  accomplished  editor,  may  well  congratulate  her- 
self and  her  publishers  on  the  position  she  has  established  for  the  Bazar  as  an  ele- 
gant, cultivHted  and  high-toned  journal.  Its  influence  in  the  parlors,  boudoirs  and 
social  circles  of  the  higher  classes  in  our  communities,  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. 


:o: 


Thb  Teachebs'  Association  of  South  Ktnostown  met  at  Peace  Dale,  Satur- 
day, February  1st,  Rev,  E.  F.  Watson,  t*resident,  in  the  chair. 

A  dis<-u88ion  on  *'  whispering"  was  participated  in  by  £.  F.  Watson,  S.  IT.  Allen, 
James  A.  Rose,  Warren  B.  Knowles,  J.  E.  R.  Crandall,  and  Misses  M.  Wood,>S. 
J.  Chapp 'II,  and  M.  J.  Prosser.     Mr.  James  A.  Rose  read  an  essay  on   **disci- 

?line."    The  next  meeting  will  be  holden  March  Ist.     Essays  will  be  given  hy  D. 
^  Spencer,  J.  E.  R.  Crandall,  and  Warren  B.  Knowles. 


ihq  '^hak  Jsland  ^fh<JoImastti(. 
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NUMBER  III. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SCHOOL-TEACHING. 

WheD  Democritus  was  asked  what  wit  is,  he  replied,  *<  Tis  that 
which  we  M  see  and  know."  And,  however  unsatisfactory  a  defini-* 
tioD  this  may  seem  to  be,  when  we  have  pondered  the  subject,  we 
shall  arrive  at  precisely  his  conclusion, — that  one  will  apprehend  the 
nature  of  wit  better  by  an  acquaintance  with  it,  than  from  any  descrip- 
tion pos)$ible.  So,  were  we  to  inquire  what  is  that  which  is  the  vital 
essence  of  successful  teaching,  we  should  finally  be  answered,  that*it 
can  better  be  seen -and  known,  than  be  told.  You  ca^i  know  a  good 
Bchool,  as  you  can  good  wit,  without  the  aid  of  a  showman ;  it  makes 
itself  known.  The  successful  teacher  knows  better  than  any  one  else 
when  she  truly  succeeds,  although  she  may  be  too  modest  to  say  so 
and  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  she  knows  it  far  better,  than  she 
could  explain  whence  her  success  originates.  Let  me  state  paren- 
thetically, that  I  here  use  a  pronoun  of  the  feminine  gender  becausCi 
teaching  seems  to  me  a  natural  office  of  woman ;  man  seems  to  have 
been  called  to  occupy  that  portion  of  her  sphere,  which  she,  lacking 
the  endurance  or  the  incentive,  has  failed  to  hold. 

But  cannot  success  in  teaching  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  de- 
eeribed  by  means  of  some  distinctive  marks  ?  and  cannot  its  origin 
be  sufficiently  well  pointed  out,  for  the  help  of  those  who  would  enter 
the  profession  ?  Is  not  school-teachiug  a  science,  as  well  as  an  art  ?   I 
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doubt  if  it  has  been  regarded  as  largely  a  science  by  many  outside  of 
the  circle  of  those  who  may  be  called  professionals.  The  great  ma- 
jority, both  of  teachers  and  of  school-officers, — we  might  add  citi- 
zens,— think  that*  one  who  is  not  a  teacher  born  can  acquire  the  faculty 
of  teaching,  only  by  its  exercise,  just  as  one  learns  to  skate,  to  swiol, 
or  to  dance.  But,  as  instruction  aids  ona  in  acquiring  these  accom- 
plishments, (and  who  would  risk  his  reputation  as  a  dancer  before  he 
had  practiced,  under  a  master,  the  steps  and  graceful  evolutions  which 
he  aspires  to  execute  in  the  b&ll-room?)  so  is  instruction  in  pedagogy 
valuable,  and,  I  believe,  generally  essential  to  the  highest  success  in 
teaching.  Why  is  it  that  any  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  the 
practice  of  the  art,  before  they  have  studied  the  science?  It  is  not 
difficult,  I  think,  to  find  the  reason.  The  applicant  f<fr  the  teach- 
er*s  place  has  attended  school ;  and  this  affiirds  occasion,  though  not 
the  reason,  for  her  over-confidence.  For,  having  seen  her  teacher  go 
through  the  duties  of  the  school-room  day  after  day,  with  that  grace 
and  naturalness  which  practice  gives,  it  seems  to  her  an  easy  matter 
to  teach.  The  same  person,  looking  upon  a  company  of  dancem 
whirling  through  the  elegant  mazes  of  the  ball-room,  might  think 
dancing  very  easy  ;  but  she  would  hardly  venture,  unpracticed,  upon 
the  floor,  for  (she  says)  there  are  so  many  looking  on,  tini one  might 
fail.  It  were  indeed  fortunate  if  this  self-distrust,  which  is  manifested 
with  regard  to  an  accomplishment  that  is  not  over-difficult  of  acquisi- 
tion, were  felt  in  presence  of  an  undertaking  so  infinite  in  its  demands, 
as  is  school-teaching.  Moreover,  if  one  had  to  enter  upon  teaching 
under  the  eyes  of  many  beholders, — critics  and  judges,  as  well  as 
spectators, — who  had  come  to  know  the  difference  between  grace  and 
awkwardness,  between  ability  and  incompetency,  she  would  go  to  her 
work  very  modestly,  or,  most  likely,  go  prepared.  But  even  •'  recog- 
nition," as  Kuskin  remarks,  <Ms  no  proof  of  real  and  intrinsic  re- 
semblance. We  recognize  our  books  by  their  bindings,  though  the 
true  and  essential  characteristics  lie  inside."  Teachers  are  too  often 
judged  by  unimportant  characteristics.  This  one  is  approved,  **  be- 
cause she  keeps  her  hours,"  or  **  because  the  scholars  don't  laugh  and 
shout  at  recess  time."  If,  then,  teachers  enter  upon  their  work  with- 
out due  qualification,  the  fault  is  as  much  the  public's,  who  would 
laugh  Ht  nn  awkward  dancer  and  who  cannot  judge  whether  a  school- 
teacher is  really  well  fitted  for  her  duties,  or  not. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  at  school  is  not  a  mastery  of 
the  science  of  teaching.  If  it  were  so,  then  every  one  who  knows  how 
to  read,  write,  or  cipher,  is  competent  to  instruct  others  in  those 
branches.  People  will  generally  admit  that  there  is  a  vast  diflerence 
between  knowing  and  telling ;  but  they  are  not  fully  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  faculty  of  telling  may  be  acquired.  If  it  does  not 
come  naturally  to  one,  they  say  :  *^  It  is  of  no  use ;  she  nevi^r  will  be 
a  teacher."  Nevertheless,  as  the  district  has  hired  her  and  she  has 
passed  the  requisite  examination,  let  her  go  on.  No  glaring  fault  ap- 
pears ;  the  order  is  good, — in  fact  the  school-room  is  as  still  as  the 
grave, — and  as  lifeless.  The  scholars  do  not  learn  much  ;  they  are 
indifferent  and  slow, — that  is,  of  course,  they  are  dull.  The  teacher 
knows  enou^.  Such  is  the  popular  verdict.  Alas  I  as  a  teacher, 
she  is  ignorant.'  One  might  know  colors  well,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
paint  a  fine  landscape.  There  is  all  this  difference  between  knowing 
and  teaching;  and,  until  *' normal*'  methods  of  recitation  are 
adopted  in  all  our  schools,  one  should  not  pass  immediately  from  the 
pupil's  place  to  the  teacher's  station.  To  justly  appreciate  this  last 
statement,  let  any  teacher  take  the  brightest  member  of  her  chiss  in 
arithmetic,  6ne  who  could  readily  perform  any  problem  in  the  book, 
and  ask  her  to  teach  the  reduction  of  a  fraction  to  lower  terms. 

There  ate  two  views  of  the  purpose  of  teaching, — one,  very  false 
and  very  prevalent,  and  the  other,  as  rare  as  it  is  worthy.  The  false 
view  is  thts.  Knowledge  of  certain  branches  is  necessary  to  man ; 
childhood  is  the  golden  time  for  storing  the  mind  with  that  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  teacher  is  -employed  to  store  it.  The  objection  to 
this  is,  that  bare  knowledge  is  over- valued,  and  mental  culture  is 
over-looked.  Knowledge  may  pass  from  the  mind,  and  be  recalled, 
as  the  boy's  toy  ship  is  drawn  back  with  the  string,  provided  that 
proper  cnlture  has  furnished  the  string.  If  the  mind  is  rightly  trained 
and  used,  manhood  is  more  golden  than  childhood,  as  an  occasion  for 
gathering  knowledge.  The  teacher  cannot  store  knowledge  into  the 
pupil's  mind,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  child,  and  it  is  the 
child's  part  to  be  receptive.  Who  would  try  to  fill  a  sieve  brimful 
with  water? 

The  correct  idea  is  a  worthy  one,  and  I  never  knew  a  teacher  to 
fiul  who  made  it  her  compass  and  chart.     The  mind  should  be  in  a 
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state  *of  readiness, — if  poBsible*  in  a  state  of  expectancy, — before 
facts  and  principles  arc  presented.  Why  would  you  not  discourse  to 
an  infant  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  the  nebular  hypothesis?  Obviously, 
because  he  has  not  the  mental  preparation  requisite  in  order  to  com- 
prehend you.  There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  words  that  are 
capable  of  conveying  any  idba  to  his  mind  from  yours,  and  they  are 
the  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects.  Beyond  this  you  many  com- 
municate with  him  by  a  smile,  a  gesture,  or  an  expressive  articulate 
sound.     And  that  is  all,  for  the  present. 

**  Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks, — 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links, 
By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shores  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone. 
Into  the  light  of  day?" 

Who  is  not  interested  to  see  the  vacant,  yet  curious,  stare  of  in- 
fancy change,  as  this  ^'  light  of  day  "  brightens,  into  the  intelligent 
look  of  inquiry?  Who  has  not  watched  with  pleasure,  as  object  afler 
object  is  taken  in  hand,  examined  on  all  sides  with  the  most  serious 
scrutiny,  and  then  placed  to  the  mouth  for  the  final  test?  By  and  by, 
the  name  is  caught,  is  attached  to  the  object,  is  spoken — with  what  a 
baby  brogue  I  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  whole  way.  \\  here  the  in* 
fant  got  its  prattle,  we  know  not ;  but  the  prattle,  the  childish 
curiosity  and  quickness  to  imitate,  are  the  foundations  for  our  in* 
struction.  We  correct  the  prattk,  changing  it  into  proper  speech  ; 
and  the  child  is  no  longer  an  infant  (unspeakifig.)  Thus  we  go 
on.  Upon  that  which  is,  we  lay  that  which  was  not — upon  the  foun- 
dations, ever  the  fitted  superstructure. 

This  is  instruction.  Some  dislike  the  name ;  I  do  not.  Some 
prefer  education^  a  drawing  out ;  as  if  there  were  some  well-stocked 
spinneret  in  each  mind,  out  of  which,  by  nice  skill,  could  be  spun 
the  warp  and  woof  of  all  possible  intellectual  fabrics.  Inshmclion 
is  a  building  upon,  and  it  suggests  the  foundation ;  and,  with  that, 
comes  the  illustration  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  of  the  two  men 
that  built, — the  one,  upon  sand  ;  the  other,  upon  a  rock.  What  a 
noble  architect  the  true  teacher  is  I  And  lo  I  his  building !  what  a 
glorious  edifice  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  with  lofty  purpose  and 
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Christian  BteadFastoess,  unhedged  about  by  deceit,  illumiifated  with 
the  light  of  clear,  penetrating  thought,  and  warmed  with  a  generous 
philanthropy  and  love. 

'*  In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 
For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house  where  Gods  may  dwell, 
Beautiful,  entire  and  clean.'*  ^ 

The  chief  object  of  the  teacher,  then,  is  to  prepare  the  mind,  to 
discipline.  Observe  the  appropriateness  of  the  word  diacipline^  to 
make  disciple-like  ;  and  disciple  is  simply  learner.  When  the  mind 
.  i^discipledy  when  it  is  ready  to  learn,  the  work  goes  happily  on* 
This  is  that  receptivity,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  But  there  are  two 
kinds  of  receptivity.  A  sponge  is  receptive  and  so  is  u  bucket ;  but 
yoQ  have  only  to  place  the  sponge  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  it 
wiH  fill  itself.  This  is  active  receptivity,  and  this  is  what  we  want. 
A  mind  put  in  this  attitude,  magnetized  as  it  were,  continues  to 
gtther  to  itself  knowledge,  even  long  after  the  teacher,  the^original 
magnet,  is  removed.  Water  will  evaporate  from  a  sponge,  if  not 
constantly  supplied ;  and,  as  constant  supply  is  uot  always  possible 
in  educational  affairs,  the  mind  must  have  a  power  of  holdiug.  We 
most  fix  some  things,  **  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assem- 
blies." We  must  weld  knowledge  to  mind,  or  knowledge  to  pre- 
vious knowledge ;  for  we  arencquainted  with  mind,  only  by  what  it 
contains.  Here  some  writer  furnishes  us  with  the  unfolding  of  our 
thought.  It  is  impossible  to  weld  pieces  of  iron,  unless  they  are 
tnt  brought  to  the  welding  heat.»  I  am  glad  to  be  thus  able  to 
nark  clearly  another  condition  of  success  in  teaching.  Enthusiasm 
in  the  teacher  is  the  source  of  this  heat ;  and,  when  the  mind  is  all 
tgiow  with  the  same  spirit,  from  the  forge  is  brought  forth  that 
which  is  to  be  imparted,  it  is  applied,  and  with  clever  skill,  becomes 
inoeparably  joined.  • 

Now,  precisely  how  to  do  all  this,  is  a  matter  of  much  concern  and 
BO  lictle  difficulty.  If  the  point  is  settled  that  it  positively  must  be 
^ ;    then,  in  nine-tenths  of  all  cases,  it  positively  will  be  done. 
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Successful  preparation  for  teaching  requires,  first,  will,  and  secondly, 
will.  Then,  one  must  proceed  as  in  other  affairs.  The  experience 
of  those,  who  have  tried  and  succeeded,  and  of  those,  who  have  tried 
and  failed,  is  embodied  in  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  school- 
teaching.  And,  as  teaching  consists,  first,  in  putting  mind  in  readi- 
ness to  receive,  or  to  reach  out  and  grasp,  and  secondly,  in  com- 
municating thoughts  or  suggestions,  as  well  for  the  development  of 
mind  as  for  its  endowment ;  therefore,  the  science  of  mind,  psycho- 
logy, is  and  must  ever  be  a  part  of  the  science  of  teaching. 

Psychology  might  be  acquired  wholly,  or  partially  m  two  ways. 
As  far  as  possible,  one  might  recall  his  own  mental  attitude,  when 
the  individual  elements  of  knowledge  were  successfully  presented  to 
him ;  and  then,  the  aim  would  be  to  secure  the  same  mental  condi- 
tion in  the  pupil.  The  knowledge  of  psychology  thus  obtained 
would  be  fragmentary  and  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  deduced 
from  the  experiences  of  a  single  mind ;  yet,  where  one  person  finds 
no  need  of  explanation,  another  meets  with  his  most  insuperable 
difficulty.  Psychology,  as  presented  in  books  written  upon  the 
subject,  is  the  combined  experience  of  many  minds,  classified  and 
arranged  according  to  scientific  methods.  It  has  therefore  both  a 
wider  and  a  readier  amplication.  The  study  of  some  text-book  in 
this  science  we  regard  as  essential, — and,  not  only  the  study,  but  the 
mastery  of  it.  The  day  is  coming,  I  believe,  when  this  view  will  be 
accepted  by  school-officials  everywhere,  and  the.  examination  of  can- 
didales  for  teachers'  places  will  include  fhe  science  of  mind,  as 
certainly  as  the  science  of  numbers.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place,  to  mention  Herbert  Spencer^s  admirable  work  oo  Education, 
his  Principles  of  Psychology,  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
and  Porter's  Human  Intellect,  as  among  the  best  treatises  for  the 
student  teacher. 

The  preparation  for  teaching:,  thu^  far  described,  consists  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  together  with  an 
intellectual  mastery  Qf  the  science  of  teaching  them.  Another  very 
important  means  of  preparation  is  practice.  Unfortunately,  this 
*  practice  is,  for  the  most  part,  first  had  in  the  school-room.  Even  if 
the  teacher  has  got  the  intellectual  preparation  recommended,  she  is 
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not  vet  ready  to  enter  upon  her  work.  She  needs  acquire  a  certain 
grace,  or  tact,  in  the  use  of  it.  Sculptors  do  not  attempt  the  devel- 
opment of  their  artistic  conceptions  in  the  marble,  until  they  have 
fiiuhioned  a  model  of  them  in  plastic  clay.  So,  our  teachers  should 
first  tax  their  skill  upon  model  classes,  in  the  Normal  School,  or  the 
Training  School,  where  defects  may  be  at  once  detected  and  remedied 
withoQt  detriment  to  youthful  minds. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  education,  public  sentiment  is  growing 
in  the  right  direction.  Soon,  there  will  be  few  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  a  Normal 
course  and  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  management  of  classes. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  admit,  that  there  are  many  excellent 
teachers  who  never  enjoyed  those  advantages ;  but  they  will  acknowl- 
edge with  us  all,  that  their  attainments  have  been  gained  at  some 
expense  to  the  interests  of  their  pupils.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  affirmed  that  Normal  training  cannot  qualify  every  one  that  under- 
goes it ;  but  it  certainly  improves  all.  And  if  we  ever  must  place 
precious,  eternal  minds,  the  best  jewels  of  earth,  in  the  charge  of 
persons  unfit  for  the  trust,  by  temperament,  education  and  habits ; 
then,  at  least,  give  these  persons  the  most  thorough  and  careful  train- 
ing  that  can  be  obtained. 
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QDKSTIOx\S  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  offer  a  few  test  questions,  which  may  be 
8er\'iceable  to  those  who  give  instruction  in  the  History  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  United  States  territory  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  ?  Bound  it,  and 
give  the  number  of  square  miles. 

i.    Name,  in  their  chronological  order,  the  Various  accessions    to 

thi»  territory. 

.3.    Give  some  account  of  the  **  Louisiana  purchase. 

4.  Name  the  various  governmental  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  respect  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  prior  to  its  becoming  a  part 
of  the  United  States. 
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5.  Name  the  tufioub  gorcrnmental  chaogee  that  have  taken  place 
ia  respect  to  Florida,  with  the  dates,  and  give  some  account  of  its  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  "  Gadsden  purchase." 

7.  Give  Bome  account  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  at 
thtt  plnno  nf  the  Mcxican  war, 

le  history.of  our  claims  to  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

I  suggest  that  whoever  can  answer  the  above  questions, 
a  far  deeper  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country 
!ly  obtainable  from  the  ordinary  school  histories  ;  and, 
:Iy  add,  a  knowledge  which  is  of  much  greater  value, 
find  the  answers  to  these  topics  easy  and  desire  some- 
ther,  which  may  be  useful,  I  would   suggest  the  two 

re  the  extent  of  the  United  States  in  1790  with  Eng- 
Jtaly,  Spain  and  Hindoostan. 

are  the  extent  of  the  United  States  in  1870  with  the 
I,  and  with  all  Europe. 
by  adding  one  or  two  simple  statements. 
3  United  States  territory  were  as  densely  populated  h>- 
ate  is,  it  would  contain  a  population  of  over  500,000,- 
ilf  the  present  population  of  the  globe, 
tory  were  equally  shured  by  every  man,   woman  and 
untry,  each  would  receive  a  small  farm  of  about  5& 
W.  A.  H. 
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ore  than  ten  years  since  "  The  Geography  Question" 
tenlion  of  American  teachers.  Its  discussion  has  been 
nd  important  changes  in  the  prevailing  methods  of 
QStruction  have  been  presented.  The  most  radical  of 
s  advocated  is  the  making  of  physical  geography  tlie 
hole  science. 
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What  18  the  practical  results  of  this  discussion  ?  To  what  extent 
has  it  actually  chans^ed  the  instruction  of  the  schools  ?  We  have 
taken  some  pains  to  obtain  information  on  this  point,  and  are  assured 
that  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  several  directions.  In- 
creased attention  is  given  to  oral  instruction  ;  less  time  is  wasted  on 
animportant  details,  and  in  memorizing  the  descriptive  text ;  and, 
bere  and  there,  a  teacher  is  making  the  facts  and  laws  of  physical 
geography  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  discouraging  fact  is,  that 
no  one  of  these  changes  has  as  yet  reached  the  majority  of  American 
achools.  The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are  still  *^  going 
throQgh  **  the  geographies  in  'the  old  way. 

One  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  very  general  impression 
that  the  adoption  of  more  rational  methods  of  teaching  geography 
depends  on  the  introduction  of  text  books  embodying  ihes>e  methods. 
It  is -doubtless  true  that  a  suitable  text  book  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
teaching  any  branch  of  study,  but  no  intelligent  teacher  need  follow 
a  wrong  method  because  it  is  presented  in  the  text-book  used  by  his 
pupils,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  teaching  geography.  The  very 
highest  success  has  been  attained  in  connection  with  the  least  pro- 
gressive text-books  found  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  Indeed  all 
experience  shows  that  a  rational  method  of  teaching  geography  is 
has  dependent  on  a  good  text -book  than  .  is  a  poor  method.  The 
more  stupid  the  method,  the  more  essential  is  a  good  text-book. 

But  how  can  geography  be  successfully  taught  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  series  of  geographies  in  current  use  ?  Wjb  will  attempt 
to  answer  this  question. 


I.      THE  ORAL  OR   PRIMARY  COURSE. 


The  first  lessons  in  geography  should  develop  those  primary  ideas 
and  facts  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  geographical  knowledge. 
These  include  position,  direction,  distance,  surface,  the  natural  divi- 
sions of  land  and  water,  climate,  the  seasons,  soils,  productions,  etc. 
They  must  be  taught  orally ^  by  the  actual  observation  of  nature  by 
the  pupil,  and  hence  every  attempt  to  embody  them  in  a  text- book 
for  the  pupil  to  study,  has  failed  and  must  fail.  These  oral  lessons 
should  begin  with  the  school  life  of  the  child  (they  ought  to  begin 
earlier,)  and  they  should  be  continued  until  he  is  prepared  for  the 
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intelligent  study  of  text-books.     The  character  of  these  lessons   can 
only  be  indicated  in  this  article. 

.  The  ideas  of  position,  direction,  and  distance  should  be  first  deve- 
loped, and,  when  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  these  ideas,  the  teacher 
should  develop  the  idea  of  a  map  by  drawing  a  map  of  the  school- 
room. The  ideas  of  direction  and  distance  should  be  applied  to  the 
map,  and  familiarized  by  an  appeal  from  the  map  to  the  real  objects 
there  represented.  The  map  of  the  school-room  should  be  followed 
by  a  map  of  the  play-ground,  with  the  adjacent  streets,  lots,  etc. 
'  The  idea  of  surface  should  be  next  developed,  and  the  terms  smooth 
and  rough,  even  and  uneven,  level  and  inclined,  etc.,  should  be  ob- 
jectively taught.  The  idea  of  a  plane,  hill,  valley,  stream  of  water, 
etc.,  should  be  carefully  developed,  and  the  terms  familiarized. 

Meanwhile  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  draw  a  map  of  the  town- 
ship, village,  or  city,  locating  the  more  important  objects.  They 
should  learn  to  describe  in  words  the  surface  of  the  territory  repre- 
sented by  this  map. 

They  should  next  be  led  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of 
soil,  as  sandy,  clayey,  loamy,  etc.  Attention  may  next  be  given 
to  the  farm  productions,  the  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees,  the  animals^ 
domestic  and  wild,  including  birds,  the  climate  and  seasons,  the 
occupations  of  the  people,  etc. 

In  all  of  these  lessons  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to  tell  the 
children  nothing  which  they  can  be  led  to  discover  for  themselves. 
They  must  be  taught  to  observe  j  and  then  to  express  what  they  have 
learned.  The  teacher  should  not,  however,  limit  his  instruction  to 
that  which  lies  within  the  observation  of  his  pupils.  The  little 
plane,  valley,  or  hill  in  sight  may  be  used  to  give  them  glimpses  of 
those  vast  planes,  valleys,  and  mountains  which  are  found  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Their  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  seasons  of  their 
own  neighborhood  may  be  made  clearer  and  more  definite  by  lively 
sketches  of  the  climates  and  seasons  of  lands  in  the  torrid  and  fri<;id 
zones.  Indeed  nearly  every  fact  learned  by  observation  may  be 
made  a  stepping-stone  to  some  kindred  fact  lying  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  the  children's  senses.  Thus  they  may  be  led  from  the  seen 
to  the  unseen ;  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
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WBen  children  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  little  world  of 
borne,  they  may  next  be  taught  the  geography  of  their  State.  In 
the  absence  of  a  suitable  text-book,  this  instruction  must  also  be  im- 
puted orally,  and  much  of  it  directly.  If  properly  directed  and 
eDCooraged,  the  children  will  *'pick  up"  many  facts  of  interest 
Much  information  may  be  obtained  from  persons  who  have  visited  or 
resided  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  Great  pains  must  be 
taken  toclatisify  and  systematize  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupils. 
The  map  of  the  State  should  be  drawn,  first  in  outline,  and  then  with 
the  mountains  (if  any,)  rivers,  cities,  etc.,  properly  represented; 
tnd  the  pupils  should  have  sufficient  practice  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  with  accuracy  and  dispatch. 

We  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  first  geographical  text-book, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  should  be  a  geography  of  their  own 
State  and  country,  including  only  the  more  interesting  and  important 
features  of  the  latter.  This  little  book  should  be  made  attractive  and 
beautiful,  and  should  be  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  method,  to 
the  capacity  of  children.  Such  a  work  would  be  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  ordinary  geographies. 

II.      THE  TEXT-BOOK  COURSE. 

The  first  lessons  in  nearly  all  geographical  text-bo(»ks  are  devoted 
to  definitions.  In  teaching  a  definition,  the  true  order  is  first  to 
develop  an  idea  of  the  object  defined,  and  then  to  teach  the  defini- 
tion. When  the  terms  defined  have  not  been  taught  in  the  oral 
course,  the  committing  of  the  definitions  by  the  pupils  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  such  oral  instruction  as  will  give  them  clear  mental  pictures 
of  the  objects  defined.  All  mathematical  definitions  should  be 
omitted  by  beginners.  Much  time  and  effort  may  be  wasted  in  an 
attempt  to  teach  these  definitions  to  young  children.  They  should, 
of  course,  learn  the  names  of  the  mathematical  lines  found  on  their 
maps,  the  names  of  the  zones,  etc.,  and,  by  means  of  a  globe,  or 
lome  substitute  for  it,  they  should  be  taught  the  shape  and  motions 
<^  the  earth,  and  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  its  surface. 

The  definitions  shouhl  be  foHowed  by  a  f%w  lessons  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  If  the  school  is  not  supplied  with  an  outline  map,  one  should  b*e 
drcwn  on  the  blackboard.  If  this  is  impracticable,  an  open  atlas 
may  be  fastened  to  the  wall  I     The  essential  thing  is  the  placing  of  a 
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map  before  the  class  when  reciting.  In  these  introductory  map 
lessons,  the  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  describe  in  words  the 
location  of  the  objects  named.  Tfcey  are  not  prepared  to  do  this. 
The  teacher  should  name  the  continents,  oceans,  zones,  lines,  etc., 
<yid  the  pupils  should  locate  them  with  a  pointer  on  the  outline  map, 
repeating  the  names.  When  they  can  do  this  readily,  the  teacher 
should  ask  descriptive  questions,  as,  ''  What  ocean  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia  ?"  and  the  pupils  should  answer  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
objects  described.  The  teacher  may  next  give  the  names,  and  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  describe  the  location  of  the  objects  in  words,  but 
we  think  this  step  may  be  omitted  in  the  first  lessons  on  the  hemi- 
sphere maps.  The  map  exercises  should  be  interspersed  with  much 
information  ^'  thrown  in  "  by  the  teacher.  Many  interesting  facts 
respecting  the  zones,  oceans,  continents,  etc.,  may  thus  be  given. 

The  next  step  is  the  study  of  the  several  grand  divisions  or  conti- 
nents, beginning  with  North  America.  How  should  the  continents 
be  studied  ?     We  answer  as  fully  as  space  will  permit. 

\Let  the  teacher  place  an  outline  map  before  the  class,  and,  with  a 
pointer  and  by  questions,  call  attention  to  the  form  of  the  continent, 
its  coast  line,  the  surrounding  oceans,  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  the 
great  mountain  systems,  the  river  slopes,  the  plains,  and  other  promi- 
nent surface  features ;  the  climate  of  the  different  zone  sections,  and 
the  characteristic  productions ;  the  political  divisons,  etc.  The  ob« 
ject  of  this  oral  lesson  is,  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  continent  and 
prepare  them  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  map. 

The  first  lesson  on  the  map  should  be  the  drawing  of  the  contour 
or  coastline  of  the  continent,  and  the  memorizing  of  the  names  of 
the  oceans  and  seas  and  the  larger  gulfs  and  bays.  The  pupils 
should  be  showil  how  to  draw  the 'map,  and  the  names  to  be  mem- 
orized should  be  written  on  the  board  in  their  order,  beginning  say  al 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  map,  thus : 

Oceans  and  Seas.  Gulfs  and  Hays. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Hudson  Bay, 

Caribbean  Sea,        •  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

Pacific  Ocean,  Bay  of  Fundy, 

Behring  Sea,  Chesapeake  Bay, 

Arctic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Gulf  of  California. 
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The  first  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  recitation  is  the  drawing  of  the 
outline  map  (contour)  on  the  blackboard.  This  being  done,  they 
should  severally  point  to  and  name  the  oceans  and  seas,  and  gulfs 
and  "bays,  in  their  proper  order.  One  pupil  should  recite  the  oceans 
and  seas,  another  the  gulfs  and  bays,  and  this  should  be  done  rapidly, 
widioat  any  prompting  and  witho&t  the  asking  of  questions  by  the 
teacher. 

The  next  lesson  should  be  the  re-drawing  of  the  coast  line  of  the 
continent,  and  the  memorizing  of  the  names  of  the  peninsulas  and 
a  few  of  the  more  important  capes,  the  names  to  be  written  oa  the 
blackboard  and  the  lesson  to  be  recited  as  above  described.  The 
encceeding  lessons  should  be  the  larger  adjacent  islands  ;  the  moun- 
tains, plateaus,  and  plains ;  the  larger  rivers  (in  systems)  and  lakes ; 
the  political  divisions  and  their  capitals ;  the  chief  cities,  etc.  The 
places  assigned  for  eac^h  lesson  should  be  added  by  the  pupils  to  their 
maps,  and  thus  each  should  learn  to  draw  a  complete  map,  neatly 
and  with  dispatch.  If  for  any  reason  the  teacher  omits  map-drawing 
(it  should  not  be  omitted),  the  lessons  may  be  recited  from  an  out- 
line wall  map.  If  the  school  is  not  supplied  with  wall  maps,  the 
teacher  should  draw  the  successive  maps  on  the  blackboard,  or,  what 
is  better,  have  some  pupil  do  it.  In  every  school  there  can  be 
found  a  pupil  with  such  a  taste  for  drawing  that  a  little  encourage- 
ment will  secure  his  assistance  in  the  drawing  of  the  needed  maps. 
The  essential  thing,  we  repeat,  is,  that  the  pupils  have  an  outline 
map  before  them  when  reciting.  In  assigning  lessons,  and  during 
the  recitations,  the  teacher  should  state  ("  throw  in")  interesting 
iaets  respecting  the  objects  to  be  studied  and  recited. 

When  the  pupils  can  point  to  and  name  all  the  places  or  objects 
on  the  map,  which  have  been  assigned  by  the  teacher,  the  lessons 
should  be  reviewed  without  a  map  before  the  class  during  the  red" 
taiion.  These^reviews  should  consist  of  two  series  of  lessons:  1. 
The  teacher  should  ask  descriptive  questions,  and  the  pupils  should 
answer  by  giving  the  names  of  the  objects  described.  2.  The 
teacher  should  give  the  names  of  objects,  and  the  pupils  should 
answer  by  describing  their  location.  When  the  map  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  in  this  manner,  the  map  questions  in  the  text- 
book may  be  used  for  final  review  and  examination.     The  questions 
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which  relate   to  places   not  assigned  by  the  teacher  in  the   previous 
map   drills,  may  be  omitted  by  beginning   claspes.     Their*  mastery 
*will,  however,  give  the  pupils  but  little  trouble. 

When  the  map  is  mastered,    the  next  step  is  the  study  of  the  des- 
criptive text.     The  pupils  should  not   be  required  to  commit  this 
text  to  memory.     In  assigning  each  lesson,  the  teacher  should  **work 
up"  the  text  orally,  making  free  use  of  the  pointer  and  outline  map. 
Many  interesting  and   important   facts  have   already   been  given  in 
connection  with  the  map  lessons.     These   and  other   facts  can  be  so 
grouped  as  to  give   the  pupils  a  lively   conception,,  a  mental  picture, 
of  the  features  described  in  the  text.    Unless,  for  example,  the  pupil 
sees  the  great   surface  features  of  the   continent,  the  text   describing 
the  same  will  be  meaningless  and  without  interest.     Oral  instruction 
must  prepare  the  way  for  the   intelligent  study  of  the  text.     Hence, 
oral  and   text-book   instruction    should    be  sandwiched,  the    former 
being  made  the  preparation  for  the  latter.     If  necessary,    oral    and 
text-book  recitations  may  alternate,  but   usually  the   necessary    oral 
instruction  may  be  given   in  connection  with  the   assignment    of  the 
lesson.     The  pupils  should  recite  first    by  answering  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  teacher,  and  then  by  topics.     The  productions  should 
be  taught  in  connection  with  climate. 

We  have  thus  imperfectly  sketched  a  method  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy,  which,  we  believe,  embodies  the  best  experience  of  the  country, 
and  which  can  be  successfully  used  in  connection  with  any  good 
series  of  geographies.  Its  use  in  ungraded  schools  'jnables  the 
teacher  to  instruct  j)upils  of  quite  unequal  attainments  in  the  same 
class — an  important  advantage.  The  oral  course,  possibly  the  last 
series  of  lessons  excepted,  may  be  given  to  all  the  younger  pupils, 
including  those  reading  in  the  primer,  first  reader  and  second  reader. 
A  little  manual  containing  a  syllabus  of  the  oral  lessons,  and  also  the 
map  exercises^  properly  arranged,  has  greatly  assisted  many  teachers. 

E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  National  Teacher. 
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•^IIow  do  you  define  'black  as  your  hat,'"  said  a  schoolmaster  to 
one  of  his  pupils.     ''Darkless  that  is  ye//,"  replied  the  youthful  wit. 
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[RooBB  AscHAM,  boin  1615,  educated  at  Cambridge,  tutor  to  Princess  Elizabeth 
1MS-Io50,  Latin  Secretary  to  Qaeen  Maxy  1553,  same  to  Queen  Elizabeth  1558, 
died  Dec.  30,  1568.] 

First,  let  him  teach  the  child  cbeerfullj  and  plainly  the  cause  and 

matter  of  the  letter ;  then,  let  him  construe  it  into  English  so  oft,  as 

the  child  may  easily  carry  away  the  understanding  of  it ;    lastly, 

psree  it  over  perfitly.     This  done  thus,  let  the  child,  by  and  by,  both 

coDstrue  and  parse  it  over  again ;    so  that  it  may  appear,  that  the 

child  doubteth  in  nothing,  that  his  master  taught  him  before.     After 

this,  the  child,  must  take  a  paper  book,  and  sitting  in  Kome  place, 

where  no  man  shall  prompt  him,  by  himself,  let  him  translate  into 

English  his  former  lesson.     Then  shbwing  it  to  his  master,  let  the 

master  take  from  him  his  Latin  book,  and  pausing  an  hour  at  the 

least,  then  let  the  child  translate  his  own  English  into  Latin  again 

in  another  paper  book.     When  the  child  bringeth  it  turned  into  Latin, 

the  master  must  compare  it  with  Tully's  book,  and  lay  them  both 

together ;  and  where  the  child  doth  well,  either  in  choosing  or  true 

placing  of  Tully's  words,  let  the  master  praise  him,  and  say,  **Here 

ye  do  well."     For  I  assure  you,  there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen 

a  good  wit,  and  encourage  a  will  to  learning,  as  is  praise.      But  if 

the  child  miss,  *  *  *  I  would  not  have  the  master  either  frown  or 

chide  with  him,  if  the  child  have  done  his  diligence,   and  used  no 

traantship  therein.     For  I  know  by  good  experience,  that  a  child 

shall  take  more  .profit  of  two  faults  gently^  warned  of,  than  of  four 

things  rightly  hit.^ 

•  -  *  *  *  •  •  • 

And  it  is  a  pity,  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea  and  that 
among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their 
horse,  than  a  cunning  maafor  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  word, 
hot  they  do  so  in  deed ;  for  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend 
of  two  hundred  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  ofibr  to  the  other 
two  hundred  shillings.  God  that  sittejh  in  heaven  laugheth  their 
choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he 
nfiereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered  horse,  but  wild  and 
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unfortunate  children  ;  and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleas- 
ure in  their  horse  than  comfort  in  their  children. 

And  though  it  be  the  mere  gift  of  nature,  yet  is  memory  well 
preserved  by  use,  and  much  increased  by  order,  as  our  schofar  must 
learn  another  day  in  the  university.  But  in  a  child  a  good  memory 
is  well  known  by  these  properties ;  that  is,  if  it  be  quick  in  receiving; 
sure  in  keeping,  and  ready  in  delivering  forth  again.  • 

*****  Given  to  learning :  for  though  a  child  have  all  the 
gifts  of  nature  at  wish,  and  perfection  of  memory  at  will,  yet  if  he 
have  not  a  special  love  to  learning,  he  shall  never  attain  to  much 
learning.  And  therefore  Isocrates,  one  of  the  noblest  school-masters 
that  is  in  memory  of  learning,  who  taught  kings  and  princes,  as 
Halicarnassus  writeth ;  and  out  of  whose  school,  as  TuUy  saith, 
came  forth  more  noble  captains,  more  wise  counsellors,  than  did  out 
of  Epeus's  horse  at  Troy :  This  Isocrates,  I  say,  did  cause  to  be 
written  at  the  entry  of  his  school  in  golden  letters  this  golden  sen- 
tence, 

Ban  68  philomathes,  ese  poljmathea : 

which  excellently  said  in  Greek,  is  thus  rudely  in  English, 

**  If  thou  loye  learning,  thou  shalt  attain  to  much  learning." 

•  •  •  *  *  *  • 

The  two  first  points  [memory  and  love  of  learning]  be  special 
benefits  of  nature ;  which,  nevertheless,  be  well  preserved  and  much 
increased  by  good  order.  But  as  for  the  five  last,  love,  labour, 
gladness  to  learn  of  others,  boldness  to  ask  doubts,  and  will  to  w^in 
praise,  be  won  and  maintained  by  the  only  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  schoolmaster.  Which  five  points,  whether  a  schoolmaster  shall 
work  sooner  in  a  child  by  fearful  beating,  or  courteous  handling,  you 

.that  be  wise,  judge. 

•  '   *  *  •  •  *  • 

Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Broadgate  in  Leicestershire, 
ito  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  ex- 
ceeding much  beholding.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  duchess,  with 
all  the  household,  gentleman  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the 
park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber,  reading  Phoedo  PlatonvB  in 
Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight, as  some  gentlemen  would  read 
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t  meny  tale  in  Boccace.  After  salutation,  and  duty  done,  with  some 
other  talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she  would  leese  such  pastime  in  the  park? 
Smiling,  she  answered  me :  *^  I  wist,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is 
bQt  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant. '^  **And  how  came 
you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  ^  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure?  and 
what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but 
▼eiy  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto?"  ''I  will  tell  you,"  quoth 
she,  "and  teU  you  a  truth,  which  perchance  ye  will  marvel  at.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so 
sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when 
I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother ;  whether  I  speak,  keep 
silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing, 
playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else ;  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in 
such  weight,  measure  and  number,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made 
the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
jea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other 
ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them)  so  without 
measure  mis-ordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that 
I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer ;  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly, 
with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  th$tt  I  think  all  the  time  noth- 
ing whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall 
on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning,  is  full  of 
grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my 
book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more 
pleasure  and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very 
deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me." 

I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  so  worthy  ot  mem- 
ory, and  J[>ecause  also  it  was  the  last  talk  that  I  ever  had,  and  the  last 
time  that  I  ever  saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady. 

•  ^  m  m  m  *  * 

Surely  one  example  is  more  valuable,  both  to  good  and  ill,  than 
twenty  precepts  written  in  books ;  and  so  Plato,  not  in  one  or  two, 
but  in  divers  places,  doth  plainly  teach. 


It  is   your  shame   (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of 
England)  that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellency  of 
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learning  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  forth  six  of  the 
best  given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so 
much  good  will,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours 
daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, as  doth  the  Queen*s  Majesty  herself  [Elizabeth.]  Yea,  I 
believe,  that  beside  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every 
day,  than  some  prebendary  of  this  Church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole 
week. 

My  dearest  friend  and  best  master  that  ever  I  had  or  heard  in 
learning.  Sir  John  Cheke,  (such  a  man,  as  if  I  should  live  to  see 
England  breed  the  like  again,  I  fear  I  should  live  over-long,)  did 
once  give  me  a  lesson  for  Sallust,  which,  as  I  shall  never  forget  my- 
self, so  is  it  worthy  to  be  remembered  of  all  those  that  would  come' 
to  perfect  judgment  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  said  that  Sallust 
was  •not  very  fit  for  young  men  to  learn  out  of  him  the  purity 
of  the  Latin  tongue ;  because  he  was  not  the  purest  in  propriety 
of  words,  nor  choicest  in  aptness  of  phrases,  nor  the  best  in 
framing  of  sentences ;  and  therefore  is  his  writing  (said  he)  neither 
plain  for  the  matter,  nor  sensible  for  men's  understanding. 

"  And  what  is  the  cause  thereof.  Sir?"  quoth  I.  *<  Verily,**  said 
he,  **  because  in  Sallust's  writing  is  more  art  than  nature,  and  more 
labour  than  art ;  and  in  his  labour  also  too  much  toil ;  as  it  were, 
with  an  imcontented  care  to  write  better  than  he  could ;  a  fault  com- 
mon to  very  many  men.  And  therefore  he  doth  not  express  the 
matter  lively  and  naturally  with  common  speech,  as  ye  see  Xenophon 
doth  in  Greek ;  but  it  is  carried  and  driven  forth  artificially  after  to6 
learned  a  sort,  as  Thucydides  doth  in  his  orations." 


■^^^ 


ALPINE  HEIGHTS, 
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[a  TRANStATlOir  FROM  THB  OBBMAK  OF  KBITMMACHBB.] 

On  Alpine  heights  the  loye  of  God  is  shed ; 

He  paints  the  morning  red, 

The  flowerets  white  and  blue, 

And  feeds  them  with  his  dew. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 
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On  Alpine  heights,  o'er  many  a  frafln^ant  heath. 

The  loreiiest  hreezet  breathe ; 

So  free  and  pure  the  air, 

Bis  breath  seems  floating  there 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Fathei*  dwells 

• 
On  Alpine  heights,  beneath  his  mild  blue  eje^ 

Still  Tales  and  meadows  lie ; 

The  soaring  glacier's  ice 

Gleams  like  a  paradise. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Down  Alpine  heights  the  silvery  streamlets  flow ; 

There  the  oold  chamois  go ; 

On  giddy  crags  they  stand, 

And  drink  from  his  own  hand. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loring  Father  dwells. 

On  Alpine  heights,  in  troops  all  white  as  snow,  , 

The  sheep  and  wild  goats  go ; 

There,  in  the  solitude. 

He  Alls  their  hearts  with  food. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

On  Alpine  heights,  the  herdsman  tends  his  herd; 

Bt$  Shepherd  is  the  Lord ; 

For  he  who  feeds  the  sheep 

Will  sure  his  offspring  keep. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

RbT.  CuABLBfl  T.  Bsooxi. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An  article  appeared  in  Scribner'a  M ODthlj  for  January  which  ought 
to  receive  the  attention  of  educators  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
upon  the  subject  of  Intercollegiate  Scholarslips,  and  came  from  the 
Tigorous  pen  of  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  His  theme  in  brief  was 
this, — the  bestowal  of  a  scholarship  as  a  prize  to  the  best  graduate 
or  nndergraduate  from  the  various  American  colleges,  in  the  same 
numner  as  scholarships  are  now  bestowed  in  many  a  college  upon  the 
members  of  a  class.  This  scholarship  might  be  applied  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  successful  competitor  during  a  term  of  residence  at. 
uj  American  college  or  foreign  university. 
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The  question  is  an  important  one,  and,  as  such,  we  present  it  here, 
in  the  hope  that  its  consideration  by  our  teachers  and  school  officers 
may  result  in  a  practical  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education.  The 
prime  essential  is,  that  some  benevolent  possessor  of  wealth  be  in- 
duced to  endow  the  scholarship ;  for  the  prize  takes  the  form  of 
money.  Perhaps,  such  an  individual  is  within  the  circle  of  our  acr 
quaintance,  and  only  waits  for  the  suggestion,  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary sum  to  so  worthy  a  cause. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  scholarship,  as  is  pro^ 
posed,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction 
*  in  the  land.  For,  as  our  colleges  improve,  our  primary  schools  will 
also  improve.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  to  mount  till  his  head 
touch  the  skies  without  lifting  his  feet  from  the  earth.  The  colleges 
have  set  the  academies  and  high  schools  the  example  in  matters  of 
physical  culture.  The  gymnastic  hall  and  the  base-ball  ground  were 
not  long  the  popular  resort  of  the  young  collegian,  before,  by  some 
subtle  agency,  the  spirit  was  transfused  into  the  lower  nurseries  of 
letters,  and  the  gymnasium  and  base-ball  ground  became  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  school-room. 

To  this  subject  of  physical  culture  Mr.  Higginson  makes  ample 
allusion  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper.  He  by  no  means  condeams 
boating,  the  base-ball  tournament,  gymnastic  exercise,  or  any  proper 
medium  of  obtaining  fine  physical  development.  This  every  one 
knows  who  has  read  his  Out-door  Papers^  or  who  has  seen  in  the 
distinguished  author  himself  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  sana 
mens  in  corpore  sano.  His  position  is  stated  in  the  article  before 
us.  ^Certain  it  is,  that  those  who  labored,  twenty  years  ago,  to 
introduce  physical  as  well  as  mental  training  into  our  educational 
system,  did  not  fail' in  their  attempt.  If  it  turns  out  that  they  buo- 
ceeded  only  too  well,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  condemning 
the  boat,  but  in  securing  for  the  book  its  fair  chance.  And  by  way 
of  helping  towards  this,  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  athletic 
interest  has  been  wise  enough  to  employ  one  special  lever  which  the 
intellectual  interest  has  thus  far  overlooked, — intercollegiate  emula- 
tion." 

This  intercollegiate  emulation  in  intellectual  pursuits  is  certainly 
^desirable.     The  colleges  in  our  country  are  of  all  grades  of  efficiency^ 
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and  tbey  may  bear  far  and  wide  the  reputation  which  they  deserve, 
or  their  reputed  rank  may  be  out  of  just  proportion  one  to  another. 
A  munificent  endowment,  a  long  catalogue  of  celebrated  professors, 
in  imposing  array ^of  brick  and  stone  edifices,  a  grand  ostentation  of 
hard  study  and  impossible  attainments  among  the  undergraduates 
may  give  an  institution  unmerited  fame.  It  is  not  to  the  amount  of 
wealth  which  a  college  possesses,  nor  to  the  number  of  its  students, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  a  proof  of  its  efficiency.  Nor  are  the  most 
famous  and  cultured  professors  always  the  most  capable  of  develop- 
ing culture  in  others.  Certain  it -is,  that  actual  life  furnishes  the 
truest  test  of  a  college ;  and,  could  we  know  the  whole  history  of  the 
soccesses  and  failures  of  its  graduates  in  the  pursuits  of  daily  life, 
we  might,  without  any  very  elaborate  system  of  ratiocination,  assign 
each  college  its  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  merit.  Perhaps,  even 
now,  each  one  holds  its  rightful  place ;  but  we  judge  not.  In  speak- 
ing of  competitive  examinations  in  Philology,  Mathematics,  and 
Natural  History,  the  candidates  embracing  representatives  of  all  our 
oJleges,  Mr.  Higginson  remarks  :  ^  It  would  not  be  hard  to  guess 
which  college  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  in  each  of  these  competi- 
tioos,  though  one  might  guess  wrong."  If  the  writer  guesses  his 
Alma  Mater,  Harvard,  we  would  not,  without  the  very  test  proposed, 
admit  his  assumption.  The  graduate  of  some  humbler  college  in  our 
hmd  might  also  guess  his  own  Alma  Mater.  Rhode  Island  would 
not,  we  believe,  yield  the  palm  without  a  contest.  If,  as  the  result 
of  a  competitive  examination,  some  college  which  is  now  regarded  as 
second-rate,  should  rise  to  the  leadership  and  pluck  the  much-envied 
hnrels  from  the  brow  of  a  more  lauded  institution,  not  only  would 
justice  be  done,  but  the  cause  of  letters  would  be  promoted.  Another 
benefit  would  arise.  There  are  colleges  in  America  which  have  be- 
come fossilized.  Men,  elected  years  ago  to  fill  their  professorial 
chairs,  grew  satisfied  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  deposed, 
became  ambitionless,  unprogressive,  inactive,  torpid,  dead.  Boards 
of  trustees,  with  no  high  notions  of  what  the  times  demand  and  what 
they  supply,  open  their  eyes  in  wonderment,  if  any  rash  alumnus 
proposes  the  retirement  of  some  professor,  who  has  educationally 
gone  into  the  **sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  his  life.  Successive  defeats 
ttthe  competitive  examination  would  reveal  to  the  unconsciously 
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behind-hand  faculty  and  trustees,  that  they  need  renew  their  youth. 
The  several  departments  at  the  same  college  would  indirectly  come 
into  rivalry  with  one  another,  and  this  comparison  would  be  at  any 
rate  improving.  The  whole  result  of  the  test  would  be  corrective, 
and  that  is  a  thing  needed. 

But  we  have  detained  our  readers  too  long  from  the  able  discussion 
presented  in  the  article  before  us : — 

In  our  American  system,  there  is  now  no  intercollegiate  competition  except  for 
the  mnscles. 

I  believe  that  some  farther  proTision  i«  needed.  As  American  colleges  grow  and 
mnltiply,  we  shall  need,  more  and  more,  to  bring  them  together  for  purposes  of  in- 
tellectual comparison.  Thej  can  nerer  be  embraced,  like  the  English  colleges, 
within  a  few  great  uniyersity  organizations.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they  shonld  be 
so  embraced.  But,  in  the  absence  of  this,  they  need  all  the  more  to  be  united  In 
intellectual  emulation,  as  some  of  them  are  linked  for  athletic  competition  already. 
As  one  step  toward  this,  why  not  try  the  ezperimtet  of  Intercollegiate  Scholar- 
ships ? 

There  are  collegiate  scholarships  already  in  our  chief  institutions.  Harvard  has 
seventy-seven  for  undergraduates,  with  incomes  varying  firom  $40  to  $300.  There 
are  also  eight  for  Harvard  law  students — of  $100  each — and  there  are  two  gr^dnate- 
echolarships,  one  of  which  is  called  a  fellowship,  for  more  advanced  students. 
These  last  endowments  amount  respectively  to  $10,000  and  $20,000.  Yale  lias 
fewer  scholarships  for  undergraduates,  but  more  for  graduates,  there  being  four  at 
least  of  these,  varying  in  income  from  $46  to  $120.  Similar  p*vision  is  being 
rapidly  made,  first  for  undergraduates,  then  for  graduates,  at  most  of  our  leading 
colleges.    But  that  which  I  propose  is  a  step  beyond  all  these. 

All  these  funds  are  for  local  and  limited  purposes.  They  are  specific  gifts  to 
some  particular  institution,  and  bring  it  into  no  relation  with  any  other.  I  know 
of  no  provision  for  any  prize  or  income  beyond  the  range  of  a  single  college ; 
nothing  that  is  open  to  the  competition  of  all  comei  s ;  nothing  that  unites  in  hoi^or- 
able  rivalry  the  students  of  all.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  needed.  Let  ns 
see  how  it  can  be  brought  about  There  are  few  things  pleasanter  than  spending 
other  people*s  money.  Let  us  make  ourselves,  therefore,  the  almoners  of  some 
perplexed  millionnaire,  and  dispose  of  ten  or  twen^  thousand  dollars  for  him. 

We  wiU  suppose  that  our  millionnaire,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  is  withont 
academical  training,  and  would  therefore  as  willingly  oblige  a  hundred  colleges  as 
one.  Let  him  select  a  board  of  trustees  to  take  care  of  a  fund  for  a  scholarship, 
and  another  board  of  learned  oien  to  examine  candidates.  Let  him  then  ^end  cir- 
culars to  all  the  colleges, ->j us t  as  the  English  universities,  when  they  have  scholar- 
ships to  award,  send  circulars  to  Eton,  Harrow,  Bugby,  Cheltenham,  and  the  rest, 
— inviting  competitors  to  the  examination.  The  best  man  will  win,  and  will  tbns 
achieve  something  for  the  credit  of  his  college.  And  when  such  scholarships  mnl- 
tiply, and  the  records  of  their  examinations  accumulate,  they  will  furnish  as  fair  a 
test  of  the  comparative  intellectual  training  of  our  colleges  as  the  regattas  now  for- 
nish  of  their  physical  prowess. 
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Bttt  this  would  be  only  half  the  coropetitioii.  These  scholarships  should  not 
onlj  be  open  to  the  pupils  of  all  our  colleges, — graduates  or  undergraduates,  as 
might  be  thought  best, — but  their  income  should  be  arailable  for  use  at  any  college, 
or  at  a  series  of  colleges.  A  suocessfbl  candidate  might  come  from  Princeton  and 
go  back  to  enjoy  his  scholarship  there ;  or  he  might  prefer  to  spend  the  prescribed 
jears  of  his  appointment  at  Cornell,  or  Yale,  or  Harrard.  It  would  thus  become  a 
point  of  pride  with  our  institutions,  first,  to  furnish  the  largest  quota  of  candidates 
for  the  Intercollegiate  Scholarships ;  and  secondly,  to  attract  as  residents  those 
who  had  won  these  prises.  This  second  competition  between  colleges  is  not,  how- 
ever, essential  to  the  plan ;  and  it  might  be  found  best  to  let  the  successful  com- 
petitors pursue  their  studies  iiw Europe,  if  they  preferred.  The  essential  part  of 
the  project  is  the  absolutely  fVee  competition  for  the  scholarships  from  ail  academi- 
cal sources. 

It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  as  such  scholarships  are  multiplied,  they  will  naturally 
be  distributed  oTer  a  range  of  special  studies,  and  thus  test  the  varied  points  of 
Btny  institutions.  Suppose '  the  first  three  Intercollegiate  Scholarships  to  be  given 
for  excellence  in  Philology,  in  Mathefaiatics  ind  in  Natural  History ;  the  examining 
eommittees  being  taken  respectively  from  the  Philological  Society,  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  would  not  be  hard  f9  guess  which  college 
would  be  most  likely  to  lead  in  each  of  these  competitions,  though  one  might  guess 
wrong.  The  price  might  be  carried  off"  after  all,  by  some  obscure  institution, 
which  had  only  prepared  for  the  contest  as  Amherst  prepared  for  the  regatta ;  by 
quietly  rearing  a  race  of  thoroughly  trained  men.  Colleges  would  soon  pride  them- 
selves on  winning  these  laurels,  as  do  the  great  schools  of  England  on  securing 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  heard  of  a  Scotch  teacher  who  had  achieved  a 
national  reputation  for  his  school  by  t*ie  regularity  with  which  his  pupils  had  taken 
certain  scholarships  at  Oxford,  year  after  year.  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition should  be  extended  among  ourselves,  to  such  things  as  these,  and  not  be 
limited  to  the  biceps  muscle. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  academical  emulation  now  known  among  us  equals  that 
which  a  system  of  Intercollegiate  Scholarships  would  create.  For  the  first  time, 
there  would  be  an  intellectual  competition  on  a  national  arena.  The  first  scholar 
io  his  class  is  now  apt  to  be  a  lonely  being;  his  pursuits  are  solitary,  so  are  his  suc- 
cesses. If  he  wins  applause,  it  is  a  local  and  provincial  applause,  agreeable,  yet 
sometimes  hurtful.  But  a  public  competition  against  those  who  represent  the  foremost 
educational  institutions  of  the  land, — ^this  would  be  a  stimulus.  I  was  assured,  at 
Oiford,  that  the  university  prizes,  of  whatever  grade,  were  regarded  as  more  honor- 
sUe  than  any  successes  a  separate  college  could  give,  because  in  the  former  case 
the  success  was  won  against  the  combined  talent  of  the  whole  university.  But, 
with  our  detached  institutions,  the  same  result  can  only  be  had  through  organized 
intercollegiate  competition.  The  boating  men  have  already  secured  this,  but  the 
men  of  books  have  it  still  to  seek. 

Into  such  a  competition,  of  course,  no  question  of  politics,  of  religion,  of  race, 
should  enter.  By  the  time  it  goes  into  effuct,  the  admission  of  women  into  our  best 
eolleges  will  probably  have  gone  so  far  as  virtually  to  remove  even  the  question  of 
sex  from  this  arena.  In  the  late  competition  for  the  Ricardo  Scholarship  of  *Politi- 
esl  Economy,  it  was  awarded  by  the  University  of  London,  to  Miss  Orme,  against 
ilx  competitors,  four  of  these  being  young  men,  and  two  young  women.    If  separ- 
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ate  female  colleges  are  to  continue  to  exist,  tliey  will  of  coarse  be  entitled  to  com- 
pete. It  would  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  institute  an  astronomical  scholarship,  and 
then  to  exclude  A-om  competition  the  pupils  of  Itf  aria  Mitchell. 

The  regulations  needed  for  the  Intercollegiate  Scholarship  would  naturally  be 
founded  upon  those  for  the  Graduate  Scholarships  already  existing.  In  the  Har- 
yard  Annual  Catalogue  for  1871-72,  for  instance,  there  appears  on  p.  120  (^2d  ed.) 
this  extract  from  the  directions  given  by  the  founder  of  one  of  these  :— 

'*  I  direct  that  the  Corporation,  firom  time  to  time,  shall  select  from  the  Senior 
Class  the  member  who  from  his  natural  gifts,  attainments,  and  general  character, 
intellectual  and  moral,  they,  after  consultation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  GoUegey 
shall  deem  best  fitted  to  attain  the  object  contemplate  by  this  donation, — and  shall 
offer  to  him  from  said  income  and  profits  an  annual  grant  of  money  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  yiz. : — 

*' That  he  shall  reside  at  Cambridge,  and  shall  faithfully  deyote  his  time  and 
thoughts  to  the  pursuit  of  such  branches  and  courses  of  study  as  he,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Corporation,  may  select.  That  whilst  a  recipient  of  this  grant  he 
shall  engage  in  no  studies  designed  to  prepare  him  for  a  special  profession,  nor  in 
any  other  business  or  occupation  except  that  of  a  Proctor  of  the  College, — or  an 
occasional  examinei^^f  some  of  the  classes,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation. 
Tliat,  from  time  to  time,  he  shall  be  subject  to  be  called  upon  to  give  such  evidence 
of  his  fidelity  and  proficiency  as  the  Corporation  may  require,  and  especially  to 
write  essays  and  dissertations  upon  such  subjcts,  within  the  circle  of  his  studies, 
as  they  shall  designate,  and  these,  when  completed,  shall  be  at  their  disposal." 

Substitute  for  this  mode  of  selection  a  competitive  examination  by  some  author- 
ized body,  and  striie  out  the  required  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  you  have  essen- 
tially what  is  needed  for  the  foundation  of  an  Intercollegiate  Scholarship. 

If  some  such  measure  has  not  before  been  proposed  among  us,  it  is  probably  be- 
cause our  collegiate  system  has  not  hitherto  been  ripe  for  it.  But  it  is  now  ripe^  or 
soon  will  be ;  and  this  opinion  is  indorsed  by  the  most  experienced  college  officers  to 
whom  the  project  has  been  submitted.  I  would  therefore  urge  its  consideration  on 
those  interested  in  this  class  of  subjects,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  hints  that 
may  go  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  plan.  There  is  no  well-devised  educational 
measmre  that  does  not  sooner  or  later  find,  in  America,  a  purse  to  back  it. 

As  will  be  observed ,  the  endowment  of  such  scholarships  as  are 
here  proposed  may  be  entirely  independent  of  the  cooperation  or  con- 
sent of  the  colleges  themselves.  The  scholarship  once  endowed  and 
its  conditions  made  known,  the  applicants  would  not  be  wanting,  and 
the  benefits  would  be  immediate. 

The  plan  which  has  been  thus  presented  may,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
have  the  appearance  of  aiming  towards  higher  pressure  and  seem 
likely  to  increase  the  amount  of  dyspepsia  and  premature  old  a^e. 
Mr.  Higginson  would  be  the  last  man  to  allow  such  a  perversion  of 
the  system  proposed.     We  quote  from  his.  Out-door  'Papers : — 

"  One  could  count  up  a  dozen  young  men  who  have  graduated  at 
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Harvard  College,  during  the  last  twenty  jears,  before  the  age  of 
dghteen ;  and  it  is  possible  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  has' lived 
to  regret  it," 

Again,  ** Every  year  confirms  the  conviction,  that  our  schools, 
public  and  private,  systematically  overtask  the  brains  of  the  rising 
generation." 

Further,  •*  Whatever  may  be  the  exceptional  cases,  the  stem  truth 
remains,  that  the  great  deeds  of  the  world  can  be  more  easily  done 
by  illiterate  men  than  by  sickly  ones." 

We  suggest,  then,  that  no  intercollegiate  scholarship  be  awarded  to  a 
student  who  has  purchased  his  mental  attainments  at  the  expense  of 
his  vitality.  A  board  of  physicians  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  applicants  before  they  be  admitted  to  the  literary  examination,  as 
is  the  course  of  procedure  with  candidates  for  admission  to  our  naval 
and  military  schools,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  compete  who 
could  not  give  evidence  of  having  taken  proper  care  of  his  body  and 
of  being  in  a  sound  physical  condition. 

Finally,  who  will  endow  the  first  intercollegiate  scholarship  ?  Shall 
he  not  be  a  Rhode  Islander?  And  may  not  one  of  our  readers  have 
the  satisfaction  of  conferring,  or  inducing  some  one  else  to  confer,  so 
timely  and  lasting  a  favor  upon  the  cause  of  popular  education  ? 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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(^ContitiMed  from  Ifumber  for  February ,  1872.)* 

Some  authors  and  teachers  group  the  relations  which  words  of 
certain  kinds  hold  to  other  words  in  sentences,  and  apply  the  term 
cases  to  the  groups.  Such  would  of  course  say  that'*' cases  are 
groups  of  relations." 

What  is  involved  in  this  teaching? 

1.  The  number  of  cases  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  groups 
of  relations.  It  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that  there  ever 
would  be  substantial  unanimity  as  to  the  number. 

*  It  should  be  stated,  in  jasiice  to  the  author  of  this  article,  that  the  delay  in  its 
appearance  is  due  to  an  accident  which  befel  him  in  the  earlj  summer  of  last  year, 
teniporsiily  disabling  him. 
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2.  To  words  of  the  same  kind  in  diiferent  languages  we  must 
give  an  equal  number  of  cases,  in  so  far  as  the  words  in  those  lan- 
guages hold  corresponding  relations.  For  if  the  relations  be  the 
same,  a  scientific  grouping  of  them  in  one  language  should  corre- 
spond with  similar  groupings  in  the  others.  And  it  should  be  ob- 
served here,  that  this  doctrine  would  forbid  us  to  ascribe  cases  to 
Latin  and  Greek  adjectives  and  participles,  while  we  deny  them  to 
English  adjectives  and  participles. 

3.  With  the  definition  under  discussion,  our  commop  rule  for 
the  formation  of  the  possessive  singular  would  bid  us  ^  annex  an 
apostrophe  and  an  «, "  to  one  ^  group  of  relations j**  to  form 
another  ^ group  of  relations/  ^  If  that  is  what  the  rule  means,  it 
is  extremely  fortunate  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  skilled  in  the 
**fine  arts,**  that  no  heavy  penalty  is  sure  to  follow  a  failure  to  apply 
the  rule. 

4.  Our  rules  of  construction  are,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  the 
silliest  truisms, — they  are  not  rules  in  any  sense. 

5.  In  the  expressions  ^  He  runs,"  and  **  Him  runs,"  the  pronouns 
hold  precisely  the  same  relation,  and  of  course,  only  one  group  of 
relations  is  represented.  So  in  the  expressions  **  David  called  us^** 
and  ^  David  called  toe.*^  If  ^  groups  of  relations  "  are  cases,  the 
words  he  and  him  are  in  the  same  case.  Likewise  the  words  us  and 
we.  If  the  words  he  and  us  are  in  the  right  cases,  him  and  we  must 
also  be  in  the  right  cases,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  exam- 
ples which  is  contrary  to  our  commonly  accepted  rules  of  construe* 
tion! 

K  we  would  condemn  such  expressions  as  ^  Him  runs,"  **  We  did 
it,"  etc.,  we  must  either  reject  this  doctrine  or  devise  new  rules." 

Some,  or  at  least,  one,  would  define  cases  as  ^devices  of  lan^ 
guage^  See  Schoolmaster  for  April,  1872.  This  definition  the 
writer  would  be  glad  to  discuss,  but  he  fears  he  does  not  comprehend 
fully  the  author's  meaning.  The  relation  of  a  noun  seems  sometimes 
to  be  indicated  by  its  form,  sometimes  by  its  position,  sometimes  by 
a  preposition,  sometimes  by  a  punctuation  mark,  etc.,  etc.  Are  the 
form^  the  position^  the  preposition;,  the  punctuation  mark  ^  devices 
of  language?"  And' would  the  author  of  this  definition  call  each 
one  of  these  a  case? 
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Some  teach  that  the  forms  which  words  of  certain  kinds  take  on 
account  of  their  relations  to  other  words  are  cases.  What  is  in- 
volved in  this  teaching? 

1.  A  definite  nnmber  of  cases.  For  the  number  of  cases  must 
equal  the  number  of  such  forms.  Of  nouns  in  English »  we  should 
have  two  cases ;  of  some  pronouns,  three. 

2.  This  doc-trine  would  justify  us  in  making  a  greater  number  of 
ca»esin  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages  than  in  English,  since  in 
those  languages  we  find  a  greater  number  of  forms  used  on  account 

»of  the  relations  the  words  hold.  And  bj  this  doctrine  alone  can  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  ascribing  cases  to  adjectives  and  partici- 
ples in  other  languages,  and  denying  them  to  English  adjectives  and 
participles  be  justified. 

3.  With  this  definition,  our  rule  foi:  the  formation  of  the  posses^ 
sive  is  perfectly  intelligible.  While  it  is  (or  at  least  seems)  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that,  by. adding  an  apostrophe  and  an  s  to  one  rela- 
tion of  a  word,  or  to  one  group  of  relations^  we  can  form  another 
relation  or  group  of  relations j  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  that,  by 
joining  an  apostrophe  and  an  «  to  one  form  of  a  word,  we  may  de- 
rive another  form. 

4.  This  doctrine  saves  at  least  some  of  our  rules  of  constructioii 
from  such  degradation  as  the  doctrines  previously  discussed  impose 
upon  them.  The  rule  for  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  used  in  any  relation 
would  simply  direct  us  to  choose  a  certain  form  previously  preBented 
and  named.  Such  expressions  as  ^  Him  discovered  a  planet"  would 
be  incorrect,  not  because  of  the  relation  the  pronoun  holds,  but  be- 
cause of  its  form. 

Which  of  the  doctrines  already  discussed  the  teacher  should  adopt 
(if  any  of  them)  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  show  at  an  early  day, 
if  the  editor  does  not  forbid. 

In  the  Schoolmaster  for  April,  1872,  appeared  a  criticism  upon 
an  article  on  ^*  Cases  in  Grammar,"  in  the  number  for  February, 
1873.  The  author  of  the  criticism  styles  himself  ^*  Inquirer,"  and 
as  on  some  points  he  apparentfy  needs  enlightenment,  the  writer  is 
moved  to  make  a  brief  response  to  the  criticism. 

First,  Inquirer  seems  to  chide  the  writer  for  his  choice  of  a 
subject.     The  writer  may  have  been  guilty  of  presumption,  but  he 
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reallj  supposed  himself  at  liberty  to  write  upon  the  subject  selected. 
As  Inquirer's  censure  is  tempered  by  the  high  praise  that  the 
writer  did  not  for  a  moment  turn  aside  from  the  subject  he  had  chosen, 
that  his  lantTuage  was  suggestive,  rather  overcharged  than  under^ 
charged  with  meaning,  it  was  not  specially  <<  afflictive."  It  certainly 
seemed  to  the  writer*that  the  error  of  a  doctrine  which  leads  to  such 
monstrous  conclusions  would  need  no  formial  refutation. 

Inquirer  is  right  in  supposing  the  writer  to  believe  it  «*  erro- 
neous "  to  teach  that  **  relations  are  cases.*'  And  the  writer  desires, 
before  going  farther,  to  thank  In(}liirer  for  his  repeated  and  emphatic 
endorsements  of  the  correctness  of  that  belief.  See  the  criticism, 
lines  sixteen  and  forty-one.  But  let  us  consider  very  briefly  some 
points  presented  in  the  criticism. 

First.  Inquirer  quotes  the  assertion  that  if  relations  are  cases 
there  must  be  as  many  cases  as  there  are  relatioifs,  and  says,  *'  This 
consequence  does  not  necessarily  follow  silch  teaching  [i.  e.,  teaching 
that  relations  are  cases,]  for  why  may  not  relations  be  grouped  into 
three  or  five  or  more  classes,  and  the  term  case  applied  to  the  groups 
of  relations ?"  Now  Inquirer  •*  evidently  acknowledges"  the  doc- 
trine that  '*  cases  are  relations  "  to  be  different  from  the  doctrine  that 
V  Cases  arc  groups  of  relations."  And  his  statement  is  that  a  cer- 
tain consequence  does  not  follow  certain  doctrine,  because  somebody 
or  other  may  hold  or  teach  a  different  doctrine  I  Agassiz,  for  exam- 
ple, teaches  that  branches  [in  the  animal  kingdom]  are  groups  char- 
acterized by  **  general  plan  of  structure."  He  shows  that  there  are 
four  and  only  four  *'  general  plans  of  structure"  to  De  found  in  ani- 
mals. Now  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  Agassiz  must  teach  that 
there  are  four  branches  in  the  animal  kingdom,  neither  less  nor  more. 
But  no,  says  Inquirer,  that  does  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  may  not 
Darwin  deny  that  branches  are  characterized  by  general  plan  of 
structure  ?  The  writer  must  confess  that  such  logic  is  above  his 
present  power  of  comprehension. 

Second.  Inquirer  quotes  the  writer  as  attempting  ^*  to  show  that 
the  uje  of  prepositions  must  increase  the  number  of  relations,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  cases."  The  writer  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  such  attempt.  Prepositions  express  relations,  but  so  far 
as  the  writer  can  see,  never  create  or  destroy  them,   and  of  course 
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would  neither  increase  Dor  dirainiah  their  number.  In  replj  to  what 
the  writer  did  maintain  with  reference  to  the  prepositions,  Inquirer 
repeats  the  argument  already  quoted.  It  applies  with  the  same  force 
as  in  the  first  case. 

Third.  To  the  writer's  interpretation  of  our  common  rules,  In- 
quirer makes  no  objection,  but  says,  the  rules  are  **  made  by 
those  who  believe  that  case  is  an  attribute  of  the  noun  or  pronoun," 
and  thinks  it  unfair  to  hold  those  who  believe  otherwise  responsible 
for  such  rules.  To  this  the  writer  can  only  say,  that  many  gram^ 
mars  expressly  declare  that  relations  are  cases ;  that  every  one  of 
these  grammars,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  ascertain,  gives  these  rules  or 
their  equivalent ;  that  he  knows  of  no  grammar  in  common  use 
which  does  not  teach  that  case  is  an  attribute  of  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun. 

Fourth.  Inquirer  makes  no  objection  to  the  argument  of  the 
writer's  fi(\h  position,  but  thinks  the  examples  absurd.  What  he 
means*  by  absurd j  the  writer  does  not  understand.  If  one  teaches 
that  the  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  its  case^  and  then  gives 
the  common  rules  of  construction,  he  can  not  object  when  his  pupils 
say,  «*  Him  discovered  a  planet,"  or  *'  William  discovered  trc,"  for 
the  constructions  do  not  violate  his  rules.  Such  constructions  are 
evidently  liable  to  be  made ;  for  many  grammars  add  to  their  rules 
special  cautions  against  them.  Thus,  Professor  Greene,  in  his  '^  Ele- 
ments," (1853,  p.  161,)  gives  such  a  ''  caution  "  and  bids  his  pupils 
say,  »«  /did  it,  not  we  did  it."  And  just  below,  among  **  Examples 
to  be  corrected, "  he  gives,  **  Him  will  improve,"  •*  Them  will  be 
wise."  On  page  176,  of  the  same  work,  we  find  *«  We  should  re- 
ward they"  and  other  similar  examples.  Inquirer  is  hereby  com- 
mended to  Professor  Greene. 

Fifth.  Finally,  Inquirer  remarks,  *^  We  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  spirit  of  change,  which,  for  the  sake  ef  novelty,  seeks  to 
overturn  established  principles,  is  alike  opposed  to  reason  and  to  com- 
mon sense." 

This  is  indeed  a  puzzler.  If  it  was  said  by  way  of  argument,  the 
writer  is  unfortunately  unable,  after  protracted  study,  to  discover  its 
bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  meant  for  a  moral  or  an 
admonition,  its  application  is  anything  but  clear.     The  writer  simply 
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stated  some  of  the  consequences  that  seemed  to  him  to  follow  from 
certain  teaching.  He  did  not  directly  express  his  belief  or  his  dis- 
belief in  the  doctrine.  His  implied  opinion  of  it  was  emphatically 
endorsed  by  Inquirer,  and  then  comes  this  solemn  judgment.  And 
the  writer  is  sorely  perplexed.  But  just  here  a  little  light  dawns 
upon  him.  Inquirer,  in  his  criticism,  gave  a  definition  that  is  prob- 
ably new  to  mo8t  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster, — **  case  is  a  device 
of  language,"  and  further  on  seemed  to  express  the  opinion  that  case 
is  not  an  attribute  of  the  noun  .or  pronoun,  which  opinion  is  certainly 
contrary  to  what  most  authors  say.  Eeflecting  upon  what  he  had 
written,  he  may  have  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been  making  war 
upon  '*  established  principles,"  /' for  the  sake  of  novelty,"  and  so 
have  been  led  to  soliloquize  in  the  words  above  quoted.  If  the  words 
were  really,  meant  fon  the  writer,  he  thanks  Inquire):  for  calling  his 
attention  to  the  danger  of  conducting  a  discussion  of  this  sort  in  an 
unphilosophical,  an  uncandid,  and  an  ungenerous  spirit,  and  heartily 
pledges  himself  to  endeavor  to  avoid  it.  J.  O.  8. 
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"SWEET  IS  THE  PLEASURE." 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure  Rest  is  not  quitting 

Itself  cannot  spoil !  The  busy  career ; 

Is  not  true  leisure  Rest  is  the  fitting 

One  with  true  toil?  Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

Thou  that  wouldst  taste  it,  *T  is  the  brook's  motion, 

Still  do  thy  best ;  Clear  without  strife, 

Use  it,  not  waste  it, —  Fleeing  to  ocean 

Else  't  is*  no  rest.  After  its  life. 

Would'st  behold  beauty  Deeper  deyotion 

Near  thee?  aU*round?  Nowhere  hath  knelt; 

Only  hath  duty  Fuller  emotion 

Such  a  sight  found.  Heart  never  felt. 

*T  is  loving  and  serving, 
The  highest  and  best ; 
•T  is  onwards  I  unswerving, — 
And  that  is  true  rest. 

JOHH  SULLXTAN  DWIOBT. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  AT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  FEBRUARY,  1873. 

ARITHMBTIO. 

1.  Sabtract  13  and  827  billionthB  from  6000  and  286  milliontha  and  divide  the 
Tenuunder  bj  o  ten  thousandths. 

2.  What  nnmber  is  the  difference  between  the  least  common  multiple  and  the 
greatest  common  diTisor  of  186,  144,  150? 

8.  If  the  Normal  School  building  is  flve-seyenths  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  in 
bow  many  minutes  will  one  walk  from  the  school  to  the  bridge,  if  he  take  60  steps 
each  minute  and  passes  over  2  feet  6  inches  at  each  step?  * 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  cover  a  room  27  teet  long  and  18  feet  wide  with  carpeting 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  at  $2.50  per  yard? 

5.  A  man  owning  two  thirds  of  a  boat,  sold  three-fifths  of  his  share  for  $10. 
What  was  the  value  of  the  boat  at  that  ra^  ? 

6.*  If,  on  level  ground,  a  pole  10  feet  long  cast  a'  shadow  15  feet  long,  how  high 
IS  a  steeple  which  casts  a  shadow  of  270  feet  at  the  same  time  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  16  and  two- thirds  per  cent,  less  than  its  appraised 
value,  and  sold  it  for  $6,600,  which  was  ten  per  cent,  above  its  appraised  value. 
What  did  he  pay  for  the  house  ? 

8.  The  market  price  of  goods  costing  $50,  was  $60.  The  goods  were  sold  at 
a  redaction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  market  prioe.  What  per  cent,  of  cost  was  gained 
or  lost? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  annual  compound  interest  and  the  simple 
interest  of  $400  for  three  years  at  7  per  cent? 

10.  The  sum  received  on  a  note  discounted  at  the  bank  for  nine^  days  at  6  per 
eent.  was  $1,969.    What  was  the  face  of  the  note? 

QRAUMXR, 

1.  Correct  the  following  sentences :  That  person  could  not  have  been  her. 
Croeting  the  Alps  is  attended  by  many  difficulties.  They  laid  down  to  rest.  If  I 
was  Robert  I  would  go.  These  men  that  stand  yonder  are  soldiers.  Jupiter  is  larg- 
er than  any  planet.^  One  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their  reputation.  His  wisdom 
not  his  riches,  produce  esteem.  How  does  your  plans  succeed?  A  stone  was 
laying  in  the  street. 

8.    Define  Grammar. 

8.    What  are  Parts  of  Speech  ? 

4.  What  is  parsing? 

5.  Write  the  plural  of  valley,  mercy,  solo,  cherub,  copy. 

6.  Parse  the  words  in  capitals  in  the  following  sentence : — 

Of  all  the  0AU8V8  which  conspire  to  blind, 
Mah's  erring  judgmbmt  and  misguide  thb  vikd. 
What  the  weak  hbad,  with  strongest  bias  bulbs. 
Is  PBiDB,  the  never-failing  viob  of  fools. 

7.  What  18  a  sentence? 

8.  What  is  a  proposition  ? 

9.  Define  Subject  and  Predicate. 
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10.    Analyze  the  following  sentences : — 

Too  low  they  bnild,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 
*'  Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts." 

*  OBOORAPHT. 

1.  Gire  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union;  also  the  number  of  territories  and 
their  names. 

2.  State  the  chief  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  in  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  England  and  New  England. 

8.  *  Name  the  countries  in  which  the  Mongolian  race  is  found. 

4.  Name  three  large  islands  of  the  East  Indies. 

5.  What  countries  are  watered  by  the  Indus  river  and  its  tributaries? 

6.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  why  was  that  parallel 
chosen  for  its  location. 

7.  Which  is  farthest  east,  Boston  or  Valparaiso?  t 

8.  When  are  the  days  and  nights  of  the  same  length  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

9.  How  many  degrees  in  width  would  the  Torrid  Zone  be,  if  tlie  earth's  axis 
were  inclined  twenty-eight  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit? 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  France,  with  its  principal  mountains  and  riyers. 

BISTOBT. 

1.  What  European  nations  made  discoveries  in  North  America,  and  what  sec- 
tions were  claimed  by  each? 

2.  What  colony  was  least  disturbed  by  Indians  in  its  early  growth,  and  why? 

8.    Name  the  wars  in  which  the  colonies  were  involyed  previous  to  their  inde- 
pendence. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

5.  Name  tlte  first  and  last  battles  of  the  Revolution,  giving  the  date  of  each. 

6.  Uow  many  States  were  there  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  what 
were  their  names  ? 

7.  Who  was  president  during  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  What  territory  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Mexico? 

9.  Name  an  important  battle  tliat  was  fought  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion. 

10.  Name  some  of  the  results  of  that  war. 


-•♦^ 


Thb  Ptbamid9/ — Colonel  James,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
stated  that  in  the  King's  Chamber,  inside  the  pyramid,  some  of  the  stones  were 
thirty  feet  long.  These  stones,  weighing  some  ninety  tons,  were  not  found  in 
Egypt  at  all,  but  were  brought  down  the  Nile,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
and  then  placed  in  tlieir  present  position,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  In  regard  to  their  finish,  these  Syenite  stones  are  among  the  hardest 
known ;  and  yet  they  aie  so  exquisitely  polished,  and  built  in  to  form  a  casing  for 
the  King's  Chamber  with  such  superior  skill,  that  the  finest  piece  of  tissue  paper 
could  not  be  put  between  the  joints,  and  this  after  a  lapse  of  over  four  thousand 
years.    Such  workmanship  would  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
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XDITBD  BT  C.  A.  HSYILLE,  PAWTUCRBTi  B.  I. 

The  Roqert  High  School  In  Newport. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago,  the  town  of  Newport  had  a  very  good  school  for 
theedocation  of  bojs  in  classics  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  whose  principal 
wu  Robert  Rogers,  and  his  assistant  James  Taylor,  for  a  long  time  afterward 
koovD  as  a  very  intelligent  and  skillfal  apothecary. 

l^ithin  the  past  year,  the  son  of  Robert  Rogers,  an  old  man  of  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  Newport,  but  residing  in  Boston,  died,  leaving  9100,000 
for  the  support  of  a  Rogers  High  School  in  his  natiye  place. 

This  sum  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  its  income,  after  deducting  $10,000,  to 
be  used  toward  the  erection  of  a  building,  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  teachers  of 
the  Tery  best  ability,  while  another  $1,000  is  given,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
given  for  the  support  in  part  of  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  in  Brown  Uni- 
Tcnity. 

The  City  Council  has  appointed  a  committee,  at  the  request  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, to  act  with  them  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot' and  the  erection  of  a  building. 

The  selection  of  a  site,  from  among  4he  number  offered,  has  not  been  without 
difficulties,  and  a  choice  has  not  yet  been  made,  although  the  committee  hope  to 
finish  this  part  of  their  labor  within  a  few  days. 

No  definite  plan  for  a  building  has  yet  been  decided  upon,  although  suggestions 
have  been  received  which  will  probably  soon  lend  to  the  desired  res  alt.  The  plan 
for  the  schdol  itself,  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  has  been  decided  upon. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  first  grammar  school  shall  have  a  course  of  two  years  in- 
stead of  one,  as  at  present,  the  second  year  to  include  the  study  of  Latin,  and  the 
whole  course  to  be  made  of  a  more  business  character,  including  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  etc.,  and  a  diploma  to  bo  given  te  a  graduate  of  the 
school. 

The  High  School,  which  will,  of  course,  take  the  place  of  the  present  one,  will 
have  a  course  of  three  years.  There  will  be  two  departments,  classical  and  scien- 
tiflc,  with  a  teacher  for  each.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tilti^n  who  was  for  several  years  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Newport,  and  since  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  has  been  selected  as  head  master;  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Littlefield,  now 
Principal  of  our  High  School,  as  sub-master,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  departments. 

The  committee  hope  to  open  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1878.  With  an  endowment, 
aside  from  the  building,  of  nearly  1^100,000,  a  school  should  be  maintained  which 
shall  do  credit  to  our  town  and  hoiior  to  the  name  of  the  donor.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  having  it  in  charge  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  succejs. 

CuMBBRLABD. — The  scliools  at  Lonsdale,  grammar  and  primary,  under  the  very 
efficient  management  of  Miss  Emily  Hoag,  of  the  former,  and  Miss  M.  Nettie  Hoag, 
of  the  latter,  closed  the  third  term  of  the  school  ^ear  January  28d.  The  usual  an- 
Boal  ezaminatioii  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of  education.  The  attendance,  progress,  and  efficiency  of  the  pupils  were 
worthy  of  special  commendation,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school-room,  in  each 
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case,  was  such  as  to  place  them  in  the  first  rank  of  disciplinarians.  The  moral  id- 
flaenc^i  of  the  school-room,  particularly  of  the  grammar  department,  is  worthy  of 
special  commendation.  Would  that  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  point  in  all  our 
schools. 

The  population  in  this  village  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  trustee, 
Mr.  Kinsman,  ever  watchful  and  ready  to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  teacher,who  has  aided  very  efficiently  in  both  de- 
partments during  the  last  term.  The  assistant.  Miss  Mary  E.  Ballon,  brings  with 
her  not  only  many  personal  attractions,  but  also  experience  gathered  in  other  fields 
of  educational  labor.  Enlarged  accommodations,  giving  three  or  more  departments, 
instead  of  two,  are  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  growing  village. 

Vallky  Falls. — The  schools  at  Valley  Falls  closed  their  third  term  of  the 
school  year  January  24th.  The  grammar  department,  under  the  very  efficient 
management  of  Captain  Cole,  whose  efforts  have  been  seconded  by  the  trustee,  Mr. 
Barker,  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  consequently  in  influence.  Mr. 
Cole  has  labored  arduously  and  successfully  and  receives  many  commendations 
which  are  truly  and  worthily  bestowed. 

The  primary  department  is  gradually  and  steadily  improring  under  the  efforts  of 
its  teachers,  Miss  Emogene  AUyn,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Bucklin. 

There  ought  unquestionably  to  be  three  aepartments,  instead  of  two,  in  this  school, 
to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  appliances  now  in  use. 

Wabwick  Nkck. — Mr.  Rockwell  is  doing  excellent  work,  not  only  in  his  school- 
room, but  also  in  the  community  in  which  he  labors,  transmitting  throu^  liispupiU 
an  educational  enthusiasm  to  all  the  denizens  of  his  district. 

Cbntbbdale. — Mr.  J.  A.  Kcach  and  Miss  Belle  Millar  have  just  closed  a  very 
pleasant  and  prosperous  term. 

Pawtdckbt.— The  schools  on  the  west  side  are  closed  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  small-pox. 

NoBTH  Smithfibld. — Mr.  Francis  N.  Thayer,  an  experienced  and  able  teacher, 
|S  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Forestdale,  where  for  several  winters  he  has  giren 
unqualified  satisfaction. 

It  were  well  for  the  toirn,  \rhicl»  has  suffered  much  of  late,  from  the  experiments 
of  inexperienced  teachers,  if  it  could  find  more  men  of  Mr.  Thayer's  stamp  to 
whom  to  entrust  the  education  of  its  youth. 

Mr.  Marcius  L.  Esten,  who  formerly  kept  an  excellent  school  at  Slatersville,  is 
in  charge  of  the  Nasonville  school,  BurrilWille. 

Bhodb  Islahd  Sohoolmastbb. — The  persons,  whose  names  are  appended,  have 
been  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the^cHOOLMASTrn,  and  for  membership 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Teachers'  Institute.  Providence :  Rev.^ Daniel  Leach ;  Ward  1, 
J.  M.  Hall ;  Ward  2,  A.  J.  Manchester ;  Ward  3,  Emory  Lyon ;  Ward  4,  G.  £.  Whit- 
temore ;  Ward  5,  J.  M.  Sawin ;  Ward  6.  Miss  Sarah  Dean ;  Wards  7  and  8,  L.  W. 
Russell;  Ward  9,  W.  A.  Mo  wry ;  North  ProTidence,  C.  A.  Neville;  the  superin- 
tendents of  towns  for  their  lespective  towns. 

East  Obbbhwich. — Commissioner  Bicknell  visited  the  schools  of  this  town  on 
Friday,  the  14th  ult.,  and  reports  them  to  be  in  very  fiiir  condition.  Better  furni- 
ture, apparatus  and  appliances  in  general,  would  enable  the  teachers  to  do  better 
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▼ork;    '*  Arma  virumque,**  ''tools,  as  well  as  a  man  to  use  them,**  is,  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  an  essential  condition  of  snccess. 

Id  the  evening  a  large  and  interested  andience  listened  to  practical  addresses  on 
fdnctUonsl  topics,  delivered  hj  the  Commissioner,  Messrs.  Eln,  Eastman,  and  Rob- 
Uns.  We  bare  no  doubt  that  both  the  schools  and  the  community  will  reap  rich 
benefits  from  this  visit. 

Cbttbeyilus. — Miss  Fanny  M.  Lyon,  the  popular  principal  of  the  public  school 
In  this  Tillage,  has  received  from  her  pupils  a  beautiful  Bible,  as  an  expression  of 
their  appreciation  of  her  and  her  work. 

South  EDroarowir. — The  teachers'  society  of  this  town  held  an  institute  at 
Pesce  Dale,  on  Friday  and  f^aturday,  February  14th  and  1 6th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Friday  at  10  o'clock,  by  Superintendent  E. 

F.  Wilson,  and  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  discussing  the  proposition  to 

subetitute  Hagar's  Arithmetic  for  Greenleafs,  which  is  in  use  at  present  in  the 

town.    In  the  afternoon  the  following  resolution  was  discussed : 

'^Bnolted,  That  the  proposition  to  take  the  power  of  hiring  teachers  Arom  the 
Inistees  and  vest  it  in  the  town  committee  ought  not  to  become  a  law." 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Rev.' J.  H.  Wells  then  opened  a  discussion  on  the  best  method  of  disposing 
of  the  Robinson  fund,~a  sum  of  $10,000,  left  by  the  late  Edward  M.  Robinson,  to 
fbond  an  rdncational  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Rev.  W.  Heniy  Kling,  of  Wakefield,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  interesting  lecture  on  education,  at  Peace  Dale  hall. 

Saturday  morning  the  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Keville,  of  Church  Hill  School,  Pawtucket,  discussed  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
composition.  The  difficulties  in  teaching  this  branch  so  much  dreaded  by  teachers, 
vanished  before  the  simplicity  of  method  and  the  natural  order  of  developing  the 
subject  presented  by  Mr.  Neville.  He  also  made  it  appear,  which  we  hold  is  true 
of  all  subjects  when  properly  presented,  not  a  task,  but  a  pleasure  to  the  pupil. 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  heterogeneous  subjects  so  hetcrogeneously 
commingled,  that  reporting  is  utterly  impossible.  The  nucleus  about  which  this 
conglomerate  formed,  was  the  proper  use  of  text  books. 

The  afternoon  session  which  begun  at  two  o^clock,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Whittemore,  of  Grove  Street  School,  Pawtucket,  on  the  subject  of  fractions,  and 
particularly  cancellation  in  connection  with  common  fractions.  Mr.  Whitteroore's* 
discussion  was  very  spicy,  very  clear,  and  very  exhaustive,  and  we  are  certain  the 
teachers  of  South  Kingstown  received  some  valuable  hints  which  will  be  of  practi- 
cal use  to  them  in  the  school  room.  Mr.  Neville  followed  on  the  subject  of  deci- 
mal fractions,  after  which  a  general  discussion  arose  ^n  the  best  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  educational  interests  of  the  town.    At  5  o'clock  the  Institute  adjourned. 

Educatiohal  tour  to  Eubopb  and  trb  Wgsld's  Faib.— Many  of  our  readers 
have  no  doubt  received  an  intimation  of  a  pleasure  excursion  under  the  title  with 
which  we  commence  this  article,  designed  to  occupy  the  summer  vacation. 

Tlie  suggestion  of  such  a  tour  is  so  novel,  and  is  so  appropriate  for  the  class  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  whom  it  is  designed,  that  we  have  been  lead  to  make  some 
Inquiries  in  regard  to  it  and  its  projectors. 

The  cost  of  the  excursion  to  Vienna  will  be  $iOO  gold.    The  par^will  leave 
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New  York  on  Saturday,  Jane  28th,  on  a  special  Tessel  chartered  for  the  purpose. 
One  will  be  selected  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers, 
who  will  land  at  Glasgow  about  the  9th  of  July,*  then  for  a  tour,  according  to  the 
following  programme,  which  we  take  from  the  printed  advertisement : 

'*The  route  will  be  by  steamer  to   Glasgow;  thence   to  Edinburgh,   passing 
through  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond,  The  Trossachs,  and  stopping  to  view  the 
famous  castle  at  Sterling ;  from  Edinburgh  to  Melrose,   to  see  the  Ruined   Abbey, 
and  to  Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  then  to  London,  stopping  for  a 
day  at  Alton  Towers,  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,   the 
handsomest  baronial  hall  in  England,  with  the  finest  gardens  in  Europe ;  from 
London  to  Cambridge,  to  see  the  famous  University ;  then  over  the  German  Ocean  and 
up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp,  and  hy  rail  to  Brussels  and  Cologne ;  from  Cologne  we  go 
by  rail  up  the  Rhine  to  Bonn,  where  an  opportunity  will  be  had  to  see  its  famous 
schools,  after  which  we  will  take  the  steamer  on  the  river  to  Bingen  or  Mayence, 
then  via  Darmstadt,  Aschaffenburg  and  Wurzbarg  to  Munich,  the  capital  of  Ba- 
varia ;  then  to  Vienna  via  Salzburg  and  Linz.     After  spending  sufficient  time  to  see 
the  Great  Exposition,  our  return  will  be  commenced  to  Munich  via  Passau  and  Re- 
gensburg :  then  to  Augsburg,  Lindau,  and  over  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Romans- 
horn,  and  rail  to  Winterthur,  Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Zug  and  Lucerne ;  then  by 
steamer  on  Lake  of  Four  Cantons  to  Alspach,  where  we  take  the  diligeKces  of 
the    Federal    Post  over  the  Brunig  to  Brientz;  then  across  the  lake  to  Gies- 
bach,  where  the  wonderful  illuminatedv  water- fall  is  to  be  seen.    Next  morning 
we  go  to  Interlakeu  for  a  look  at  the  *  Jung  frau '  and  go  to  Berne,   by  lake  and 
rail,  to  sleep ;  then  to  Lausanne  and  Geneva ;  from  Geneva  to  Paris  via  Dyon,  and 
Fontainebleau ;  then  back  to  London  by  Rouen,  Dieppe  and  New  Haven ;  from 
London  to  Glasgow,  where  the  steamer  will  be  taken  for  New  York  on  Wednesday, 
August  20th,  due  in  New  York,  August  81st. 

*'  Thus  furnishing  one  of  the  grandest  Excursions  ever  planned,  embracing 
nearly  all  places  of  interest  in  Continental  Europe  as  well  as  Great  Britain." 

E.  M.  Thubston  &  Co.,  of  our  city,  are  intending  to  send  to  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion a  full  set  of  school  furniture,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
and  High  school  grades  of  desks  and  chairs. 

Fob  thb  Vienna  Exhibition. — In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  United 
States  Commissioner  Van  Buren,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
are  about  sending  to  Washington,  to  be  forwarded  thence  to  Vienna,  a  complete  set 
of  their  educational  publications,  comprising  a  hundred  volumes.  They  are  intend-* 
ed  for  exhibition  in  the  educational  department  of  the  International  Exposition,  after 
which  they  will  be  donated  to  the  Strasbourg  Library.  The  books  are  packed  ia  a 
handsome  oiled  walnut  case,  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose,  making  a* 
fine  display. 

A  Dutch  Tbacheb  on  Dutch  Education. — M.  Hemkes,  a  Dutch  teacher  of 
great  repute,  expresses  himself  in  these  terms  on  the  system  of  education  followed 
in  his  country :  **  Education  in  the  Netherlands  suffers  much  from  the  first  article 
of  the  act  of  1857,  which  enumerates  too  many  branches  of  instruction ;  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  not  being,  therefore,  thoroughly  inculcated,  must  soon  pass  away 
from  the  child.  I  am  not  of  the  inspector's  opinion  that  an  increased  teaching  per^ 
Bonel  would  remedy  the  evil  extant.  If  the  scholars  could  be  kept  at  the  school 
until  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  then  some  subjects  of  science  might  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  studies  during  the  latter  year;  but  considering  that  schooling 
is  supposed  to  terminate  with  the  twelfth  year,  the  subjects  ought  simply  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  the  thvee  R*s,  singing,  and  the  mother 
tongue.  I  hold  it  to  be  more  necessary  and  more  useful  to  explain  to  foreign  na- 
tions the  defects  of  education  in  the  Netlierlands  than  to  keep  on  calling  their 
Attention  to  its  superior  excellence." 
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There  are  about  8500  itadenta  and  40  profesaora  in  the  UniTeraity  of  Edinbnrf . 

In  Japan,  there  are  826  achoola  attended  by  68;000  pupila. 

According  to  the  censua  of  1870,  the  total  number  of  achoola  in  the  United  Statea 
waa  141,629;  the  number  of  teachers,  221,402,  of  whom  93,329  were  malea,  and 
1S6,718  femalea.  The  totel  number  of  pupila  waa  7,209,928—8,621,996  being  male, 
and  8.587,953  female.  The  total  income  of  all  the  schools  waa  1^95,402,726,  of 
vhich  18,863,785  came  f^om  endowmenta,  $61,746,089  from  taxation,  and  $29,992,- 
902  from  all  other  aourcea,  including  tuition.  The  total  income  reported  ia  nearly 
three  timea  that  for  1860,  and  nearly  six  times  that  for  1850.  It  ia  considered  quite 
impoa^le  that  there  should  hare  been  any  auch  increaae ;  and  the  apparent  aug- 
mentation ia,  without  doubt,  referable  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  former  censua 
offidala  to  aecure  complete  retuma.  Of  the  total  number  of  achoola  reported,  the 
pablic  achoola  were  125,059;  claaaical,  profeaaional,  and  technical,  2,545;  and 
oCbers,  14,025.  The  total  number  of  teachera  in  the  public  schools  was  183,198; 
aad  in  the  claaaical,  profeaaional,  and  technical,  12,767.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Utter  cleaa  waa  255,190,  and  in  the  public  achools,  6,228,069. 
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JANUARY  NUMBERS,  1873. 

Any  persona  having  copies  of  the  January  number  for  thia  year,  who  are  willing 
to  ipare  them,  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  aending  them  to  ua,  aa  our  edition 
though  nnuaually  large,  ia  nearly  exhausted. 

We  trust  that  our  friends  will  remember  that  if  each  one  should  help  the  journal 
to  the  extent  of  securing  one  new  subscriber,  our  list  would  be  doubled  and  our 
power  and  meana  to  do  a  good  work  more  than  correspondingly  increased.  Will 
they  not  make  the  effort?    A  single  word,  perhapa,  ia  all  that  ia  needed.     Speak  it  I 

'  We  deaire  to  thank  our  many  frienda  for  their  prompt  acknowledgment  of  our 
Unc  in  the  laat  number.  We  trust  tbe  same  fortune  will  attend  ua  the  preaent 
OKMith  aa  there  are  atill  »everai  who  are  probably  waiting  to  have  their  memory 
jogged  (mee  more. 

Many  of  our  frienda  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  '*  Educational  Year  Book,"  for 
1878,  ia  in  preaa,  and  will  aoon  be  issued  by  Messrs.  William  Wood  &  Co.,  of  27 
Great  Jonea  Street,  New  York.  William  B.  Smith  continuea  aa  editor,  and  will  nn- 
<kMibtedly  produce  a  book  of  the  greateat  value  to  every  school  man  in  the  country. 
We  will  furnish  it  to  our  aubscribers,  postage  paid,  at  $1.00. 

We  deaire  to  call  attention  of  our  teachera  to  Jaa.  Vick'a  floral  announcement  in 
our  eolumna  thia  month.    It  will  pay  to  read  it. 

Ifesars.  Eldredge  and  Bro .  are  early  in  the  field  for  the  apring  campaign  with  a 
sew  work  on  Composition,  by  Dr.  Hart.    See  their  advertisement. 

Meaara.  J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co.,  tell  you  how  to  invest  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
pretQr  good  advantage. 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Bigelow  &.  Brown,  of  Boston,  announce  through  our  pages 
diis  month,  two  new  Gurman  books,  by  Prof.  Krauaa.    Read  their  atatement. 
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ReceiTed  ttom  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  1872,  17  North 
SeTenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  TffE  HISTORIES  OF  LIVT,  Books  I,  XXI  and 
XXII,  with  Extracts  fh)m  Books  IX,  XXVI,  XXXV,  XXX7III,  XXXIX,  XLT. 
Edited  and  annotated  by  Thomas  Chase,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Philology  in  Harer- 
ford  College. 

THE  EL00UTI0NIST*8  MANUAL,  comprising  new  and  popular  Readings, 
Recitations  and  Declamations.  By  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  A.M.  Philadelphia: 
J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co.    Paper,  25  cents. 

This  ia  a  small  Iraok  of  aboat  two  hundred  pages,  comprising  selections  for  gen- 
eral elocutionary  uses,  and  in  its  range  of  pieces  corers  rery  nearly  the  whole 
ground.  As  a  whole,  Tery  good  taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  choice  of  extracts 
or  selections,  and  one  will  find  many  of  the  old  established  favorites,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  new  ones  of  genuine  merit.  We  wish,  howerer,  to  except  from  our 
commendation  such  a  piece  of  poor  wit,  and  poorer  sense,  as  the  <*  Frog  Hollow 
Lyceum."  Such  specimens  of  the  abuse  of  the  English  language  can  find  no 
legitimate  place  in  the  training  of  the  young.  With  this  exception  we  think  the 
book  a  success,  and  its  exceedingly  low  price  will  enable  many  a  pupil  to  possess  it 
who  might  otherwise  be  depriTcd  the  prlTilege  of  erer  owning  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  our  language. 

Received  from  Yalpey,  Perkins  &  Co.,  Providence,  AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  READING  BOOK,  for  lower  forms  in  classical  schools,  by  the  Rev.  O.  W. 
Fancock,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Sherboume  School,  Oxford  At  the  Claren* 
den  Press,  1872,  Also,  THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  COURSE  OF 
PRACTICAL  CMEMISTRYf  by  Francis  Jones,  Chemical  master  in  the  Qrammar 
•chool,  Manchester.    London,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  187^. 

Gladding  Brother  &  Co.,  of  Providence,  send  us  THE  DRA  WING  ROOM 
STAGE,  a  series  of  original  dramas,  comedies,  fiirces  and  entertainments  for 
amateur  theatricals,  and  school  exhibitions ;  by  George  M.  Baker,  illustrated.  Also, 
SOCIAL  CHARADES  AND  PARLOR  QPERAS,  by  M.  T.  Caldor.  Boston, 
Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers,  1878. 

Tillinghast  &  Mason  send  us  AT  WATER'S  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT,  con- 
sisting of  five  hundred  all-right  checks,  two  hundred  one  share  tickets,  one  hun- 
dred four  share  certificates,  one  diploma.  Price  per  set,  $1.^0.  These  checks  are 
used  in  some  of  the  best  schools  and  by  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  Rhode  Island 
with  capital  success.  We  heartily  recommend  the  plan  to  all  teachers  of  Primaiy 
and  Intormediato  schools. 

M«*ssrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  have  sent  a  SampU  Copy  of  their  series  of  Writing 
Books.  The  system  is  that  of  Thompson  &  Bowler,  and  in  its  general  features 
does  not  differ  Arom  the  systems  most  common  in  New  England.  This  sample  book 
contains  a  fVill  line  of  copies  from  the  elements  up  to  specimens  of  writing  as  a  flue 
art.  These  copies  are  very  well  executed,  and  the  book  makes  a  most  pleasing 
appearance. 
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Thi  Eclectic  it  a  Taluablc  journal  of  literature,  science  and  art  Its  selections 
ue  UTe  cream  of  English  and  American  prodnction,  and  its  readers  are  among  the 
rooit  disdngaished  of  our  citizens.  Its  rich  stores  are  gleaned  from  all  fields,  and 
Tell  reward  those  who  read  its  pages.  It  cannot  hare  too  many  readers,  at  home 
or  tbroad,  for  its  merits  are  established. 

Tmt  Atlartic  is  as  inexhaustible  as  its  namesake.  Among  its  writers  are  the 
bett  names  of  American  authors,  and  its  readers  are  numbered  by  thousands.  Its 
articles  are  fresh  and  from  reliable  sources,  and  4heir  influence  is  powerful  as  edu- 
cators of  the  American  mind.  The  March  number  is  as  good  as  erer.  Parton's 
srticle  on  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  is  very  Taluable. 

Tn  PsmrBTLYAniA  Monthlt  is  ably  conducted,  original  and  independent. 

The  Nation  discusses  our  national  affairs  in  a  masterly  way,  and  as  free  as  can 
be  frofla  a  partisan's  stand-point  We  like  its  clear,  sharp,  incisire  and  decislTe 
tttenunces.    An  unbought  opinion  is  worth  more  than  gold  in  the  newspaper  world. 

Tn  SciBimric  Axbsicait  continues  to  advance  our  industries  by  publishing  the 
inproTements  in  the  various  departments  of  labor.  By  such  means  labor  is  saved 
sudexftlted. 

HiAKTH  AUD  HoMB  coutinues  the  publication  of  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston's  novel, 
is  which  he  is  so  successful  in  depicting  a  phase  of  western  life,  but  little  known 
before.  Its  editorials  are  good,  sound,  and  always  on  a  live  topic  of  general  interest, 
la  its  children  and  young  folk*s  department  it  is  unrivalled. 

We  wish  to  recognize  the  growing  value  of  the  Sunday  School  Times.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  and  months  it  has  improved  a  great  deal,  so  that  while  alwaya 
gcod  it  is  now  very  good.  In  many  respects  It  makes  an  admirable  family  paper, 
and  where  more  than  one  religious  paper  can  be  taken  we  should  recommend  the 
Sanday  School  Times. 

QuvEB  Opticas  Maoazinb  comes  laden  with  fresh  installments  from  Optic  and 
Kellogg,  besides  a  host  of  matter  for  wide  awake  boys  and  girls.  Its  illustrations 
are  improving,  and  the  magazine  holds  a  large  place  in  the  juvenile  mind. 

The  Nubsbbt  is  prompt,  and  beautiful  to  behold.  Every  number  carry s  joy  and 
pleasure  into  countless  households  and  the  last  is  always  the  heH. 

The  Ltttle  Folks  for  March,  filled  as  usual  with  beautiful  pictures  and  charm- 
isf  lessons  and  stories  for  the  little  ones,  is  on  our  table.  This  is  one  of  the  ;9r^ics^, 
Atap€9i  and  most  denrahU  papers,  for  young  children,  that  comes  to  us,  and  we 
«Mse  all  who  have  charge  of  infant  classes,  or  desire  a  beautiful  paper  for  the 
fittle  folks  at  home,  to  send  to  Adams,  Blackmar  &  Lyon  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
lot  a  copy  of  this  little  gem. 

The  March  Overland  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  we  have  not  had  time  to  more 
tbao  give  its  rich  table  of  contents  a  single  glance.  That  is  enough,  however,  to 
eniie  us  to  long  for  the  opportunity  to  give  it  a  thorough  perusal.  The  Overland 
Always  yidds  weU. 
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Tbb  Natiokal  Snin>AT-ScHOOL  Teacher  for  March,  contains  papers  of  real 
yalae  to  Sunday-school  workers.  Rer.  £.  C.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  contribates  "The 
Place  of  Abraham's  Sacriflce.**  <*  What  Does  It?  "  is  bjr  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Willing. 
Pres.  Chadboume  fUmishes  the  third  of  his  valaable  series  —  "The  Records  of 
Creation.**  Besides  these,  there  is  a  good  variety  of  matter  relating  to  Sunday- 
school  work.  The  Lessons  are  thoroughly  wrought  out  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  the 
Black-board  Lessons  will  be  found  especially  helpfdl  to  te&chers  and  superintend- 
ents. We  advise  all  Sunday-school  workers  to  send  to  the  publishers,  Adams, 
Blackmer  &  Lyon  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  this  standard  Sun- 
day-school publication. 

In  these  days  of  las  morals  in  high  places,  it  behooves  the  press  to  give  forth  no 
uncertain  sound,  if  they  would  be  irueieaiker$.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  relig- 
ious press,  so  called,  and  in  this  connection  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  Watchmak  and  Rbflbctob  for  February  8th,  criticising  the  Vice- 
President  elect,  and  other  high  officials,  in  reference  to  their  effbrts  in  securing  the 
pardon,  recently,  of  a  notorious  defaulter  near  Boston.  The  public  conscience  is 
too  insensible  in  these  days,  and  there  will  have  to  be  some  powerAil  preaching  to 
awaken  it. 

LippiHGOTT,  for  March,  opens  with  a  paper  on  Northern  AfHca,  a  new  field  for 
the  paragraphist.  It  is  quite  interesting  and  contains  many  items  of  information. 
The  most  attractive  article,  and  the  most  timely,  is  the  one  on  "  The  National 
Trans-AUeghany  Water- Way/*  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Maury.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
days  we  have  read  of  the  opening  of  the  Chesepeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  thna 
broaching  a  new  outlet  from  the  West  to  the  sea.  This  article  is  descriptive  of  the 
locale  and  general  features  of  the  new  route,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  William 
Bloch,  author  of  '*  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phteton,**  commences  a  new 
story,  "A  Princess  of  Thule.** 

The  most  interesting  and  most  suggestive  article  in  Harper  for  March,  is  "  Oar 
Debt  to  Codmns,'*  by  Rev.  William  Hayer  Ward,  which  goes  into  the  origin  of  our 
alphabet  quite  thoroughly.  Another  article  of  considerable  interest  is  that  on 
*'  Earth  and  Air,**  which  tells  us  many  interesting  facts  in  Meteorology."  '^  Life  on 
Board  a  Man  of  War,"  forms  the  subject  of  the  opening  sketch,  which  is  followed 
by  a  pleasant  bit  of  description  of  the  river  Elbe.  The  usual  variety  is  to  be 
found,  with  the  usual  excellence. 

We  hope  all  who  see  Scribher  for  March,  will  be  sure  to  read  **  Lo8sing*t 
'*  Professor  Morse  and  the  Telegraph,^'  not  so  much  for  the  style  of  the  article,— 
though  that  is  excellent, — as  for  the  comprehension  of  what  a  tfuly  royaZ  man 
Professor  Morse  was,  and  what  a  recognition  his  merits  received.  In  such  a  life  it 
inspiration  for  multitudes.  Those  who  are  interested  to  know  who  Napoleon  II 
was  can  learn  by  reading  the  article  of  Langdon  Greenwood.  Science  and  Theology 
are  brought  face  to  face  by  Augustus  Biouoslt,  in  **  Christ's  Miracles  scientifically 
Considered,'*  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  <*  burden  of  proof"  is  very  squarely 
thrown  on  to  the  side  of  so  called  scientists,  who  depute  their  claims  to  a  auper- 
natural  scource.  The  late  G.  P.  Putnam  is  the  subject  of  a  very  just  and  apprecia- 
tive memorial.  Scribner  is  fast  making  its  way  to  the  front  of  the  line  among  the 
monthlies. 
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OUR  HEALTH.— THE  HEALTH  OP  OUR  CHILDREN  AT  SCHOOL.— I. 

"  Health  is  a  thing  to  be  attended  to  continually,^  Thomas  Car^ 
liflle  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  grown-up  students  of  Edinburgh 
UDiversity.  '*  You  are  to  regard  it  as  the  very  highest  of  all  tem- 
poral things  for  you.  There  is  no  achievement  you  can  make  in 
the  world  equal  to  perfect  health.^ 

There  is  hardly  a  sick  man  in  creation  that  would  not  give  assent  to 
these  sentiments.  An  elegant  chamber,  a  dainty  couch,  a  smooth- 
tongued physician,  what  are  they  compared  with  one  hour  of  perfect 
health?  Would  not  the  most  magnificent  invalid  willingly  be  spoiled  of 
all  his  goods  for  one  magic  draught  that  should  bring  him  back  sjch 
freedom  from  pain,  such  strength,  such  glorious  unconsciousness  of 
the  body  as  he  enjoyed  in  boyhood  days  ?  But  the  well  man  grudges 
the  continual  care  that  guarantees  these  blessings  to  him. 

*'Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  said 
a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  in  olden  time, — so  close  and  keen 
that  he  knew  the  man  must  actually  be  ^  touched  ^  with  disease  be- 
fore he  would  think  of  **  giving  ^  anything. 

The  Bible  makes  the  proper  care  of  the  body  a  matter  of  religion « 
Nature  makes  it  a  matter  of  necessity.  Every  infringement  of  the 
law  of  perfect  living  she  follows  up  promptly  with  punishment  not 
to  be  mistaken.     A  man  over-eats  }  he  has  a  dull,  uncomfortable  feel- 
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ing.  He  over-eats  again ,  and  has  a  headache.  Excuses?  There  are 
so  many  and  such  plausible  ones  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
the  man  to  have  done  otherwise.  Circumstances,  the  press  of  busi- 
ness, friends,  detained  him  until  he  was  over-hungry.  He  makes  it 
right  with  his  conscience, — with  nature  ?  iShe  watches  him  with  eagle 
eyes,  and  sets  down  every  offense  exactly.  She  knows  no  ameliorat- 
ing circumstances.  She  reckons  up  the  list  with  fearful  accuracy, 
and  the  moment  the  sum  total  reaches  a  certain  point,  she  gives  him 
— dyspepsia  for  life.  Now,  the  doctors,  the  medicine-men,  the  patent 
pill  venders  are  called  iu.  Too  late  I  The  ^  pains  of  hell  "  have  got 
hold  of  him,  and  so  long  as  he  lives  on  earth  he  carries  about  with 
him  a  tainted  body. 

A  mother  loves  her  child,  she  says  she  does,  so  well  that  she  can- 
not deny  him  any  gratification.  She  takes  him  with  her  to  evening 
gatherings  when  his  little  eyes  long  for  sleep ;  she  gives  him  sweet- 
meats, candies,  bonbons,  till  he  prefers  them  to  wholesome  food. 
^  Can  a  man  take  coals  of  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned  ?  " — 
and  yet  this  mother  gives  her  tender  little  one  coals  of  fire  because,  in 
his  childish  innocence,  he  asks  for  them, — then  weeps  and  prays,  and 
goes  distracted  when  she  finds  him  burned. 

If  the  Bible  failed  to  convince  one  of  the  total  depravity   of  the 
human  race,  I  think  he  need  only  open  his  eyes  and  see  how  men,  in* 
the  face  of  a  fearful  certainty,  tamper  with,  neglect,  and  abuse  their 
physical  well-being.         « 

We  shudder  when  we  read  of  the  dreadful  pains  which  the  church, 
in  days  of  darkness,  inflicted  upon  her  unbelieving  children.  In 
these  days  of  light,  we  deliberately  inflict  upon  our  poor,  unresisting 
bodies  worse  pains,  more  terrible  torture,  death  itself,  for  no  reason 
in  particular,  only  that  it  is  convenient,  other  people  do  so,  it  is  ex 
pected  of  us,  and  we  do  not  stop  to  think« 

That  the  world  in  general  does  not  like  being  ill  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  men  professedly  live  by  try- 
ing to  save  people  from  the  results  of  their  mistakes  and  misdemean- 
ors ;  and  I  know  of  no  severer  sarcasm  on  the  economy  of  this  gene- 
ration with  regard  to  its  health  than  the  fact  that  the  patent-medicine- 
men find  advertising  such  a  paying  business,  and  so  often  get 
immensely  rich. 
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There,  are  evidences,  too,  that  the  world  in  general  has  a  hint  of 
the  art  of  prevention.  Almost  everybody  has  a  fancy,  however  he 
eomesby  it,  or  however  preposterous  it  may  be,  that  certain  things 
ire  injurious,  and  certain  other  thin<]r8  conducive  to  health. 

One  man  ttJls  you  that  bathing  in  salt  and  water  is  not  only  a 
rare  cure  for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  lameness  of  any  kind,  but  a  cer- 
tain prevention  of  the  same  uncomfortable  diseases  ;  another  assures 
you  that  a  pipe  of  tobacco  after  a  severe  dinner  will  prevent  ill  con- 
Nquenoes,  promote  digestion,  and  ensure  sleep  at  night.  Old  ladies 
sometimes  warn  young  ones  of  the  fearful  consequences  of  bathing  the 
hands  or  the  feet  in  cold  water.  A  while  ago,  I  saw  it  gravely  stated 
in  a  family  newspaper,  that  if  any  person  were  to  wash  back  of  the 
ears  every  morning  with  cold  water,  he  would  never  have  the  tooth- 
ache. A  respectable  d^gyman  of  my  acquaintance  drinks  quanti- 
ties of  strong  coffee,  and  insists  that  it  is  very  good  for  him,  but  that 
half  a  teaspoonful,  even  a  drop,  of  milk  in  it  would  give  him  a 
head-ache,  and  make  him  uncomfortable  in  various  ways. 

Dio  Lewis  tells  a  good  story  (and  what  practicing  physician  will 
doubt  it?)  of  a  man  who  made  three  enormous  meals  in  one  day,  of 
fresh  pork,  hot  bread,  rich  pastry,  and  preserves ;  took  a  hearty  lunch 
of  mince  pie;  doughnuts  and  cheese,  between  breakfast  and  dinner ; 
knother  lunch  of  a  similar  character  between  dinner  and  supper ;  and 
finished  off,  just  before  going  to  bed,  with  a  dish  of  toasted  cheese, 
well  buttered,  and  some  roast  apples.  He  w^s  taken  ill  in  the  night, 
and  with  much  difficulty  saved  from  dying,  by  a  skillful  physician. 
The  next  morning  he  explained  to  sympathizing  friends  who  dropped 
in  to  see  him,  that  some  roast  apples  he  had  eaten  the  day  before  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  ^*  I  never  did  think  much  of  roast 
^)ples,''  he  said,  **  and  last  night  I  ate  two,  and  they  nearly  killed 
me." 

I  have  noticed,  too,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  attention  to  health, 
that  hobbies  become  fashionable  in  neighborhoods,  and  their  preva^ 
lence  at  times  is  as  unaccountable  as  some  of  the  monstrous  modes 
of  dressing  which  everybody  adopts,  for  what  reason,  the  laws  which 
gorem  the  human  race  will  need  to  be  better  understood  than  they 
are  at  present,  before  we  can  hope  to  ascertain. 

Thus  we  find  whole  communities  averse  to  the  eating  of  salt ; 
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Others  decrying  the  use  of  mineral  matters  in  foo^  or  medicine,  and 
others  again  refusing,  on  grounds  of  religion,  to  partake  of  any  ani- 
mal food.  To-day,  the  newspapers  tell  lis  of  the  harmfulness  of  that 
peculiar  vegetable,  the  tomato ;  to-morrow,  they  assure  the  whole 
world  that  a  man  who  sleeps  with  his  mouth  open  will  never  live  to 
grow  old. 

Just  now,  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  a  favorite  hobby  is  the 
harmfulness  of  study  to  children  in  the  schools.  **  Over-tasked 
brains,"  the  dire  consequences  of  '*  close  application  to  books,*'  the 
terrible  ^*  nervous  excitement''  attendant  upon  examinations  that  are 
not  a  sham,  are  the  fashionable  phantoms  of  disease  and  death  flit- 
ting in  the  mind  of  respectable  communities  with  good  public  or 
private  schools. 

It  is  this  hobby  that  I  propose  ^*to  consider  briefly,"  as  ministers 
sometimes  say,  **  at  the  present  time."  And,  in  the  first  place,  bor- 
rowing a  formula  of  Rev.  Chadband,  **  I  would  inquire  in  a  spirit  of 
love  "  if  it  be  an  admitted  fact  that  children  who  go  to  school  die 
sooner,  suffer  from  disease  more,  or  are  in  poorer  health  than  chil- 
dren who  do  not  go  to  school. 

I  find  for  answer  a  newspaper  communication  from  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman, (I  find  several  newspaper  communications  from  gentlemen 
who  are  not  '*  reverend,"  and  a  great  many  communications  from  lay-, 
men,  that  are  not  in  the  newspapers  at  all,  but  that  reach  the  com- 
munity just  as  surely,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen,)  stating  that  he 
visited  a  public  school  about  examination  time,  and  found  the  schol- 
ars looking  pale  and  care-worn  ;  heard  of  one  who  was  absent,  ill  of 
brain  fever,  while  one  noticeably  well-looking  boy  was  found  to  be  a 
member  of  no  school  whatever. 

But  this  does  not  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  study 
had  harmed  these  young  people,  since  it  may  be  that  all  those  weary 
looking  boys  and  girls  had  been  out  at  a  dancing  party,  or  a  church 
festival,  the  night  before  the  gentleman  took  his  observation,  gor- 
mandizing unwholesome  food  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  in  the  name 
of  society  or  religion. 

And  with  regard  to  the.  **  well-looking  boy,"  and  the  brain-fever 
case,  which  facts  seem  so  conclusive,  I  am  informed  by  a  lady  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  that  her  servant-girl,  who  had  never  attended 
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aehool  ia  her  life,  was  ill  of  a  brain  disease  at  the  very  time  of  the 
examinations,  while  her  son,  who  had  been  at  school  all  the  year,  and 
did  himself  credit  at  the  trying  close,  had  got  off  without  tfo  much  as 
a  head-ache. 

It  is  absurd  to  bring  up  isolated  cases,  since  one  can  easily  be  set 
off  against  another.  The  question  should  be  fairly  considered  and 
fairly  met. 

It  might  be  answered  by  statistics,  and  I  wish  some  one  of  the 
croakers  would  take  pains  to  find  out  the  actual  facts  in  his  own  town. 
I  ha?e  a  decided  opinion  as  to  what  the  result  of  such  an  inyestiga- 
tion  would  be.  I  have  the  opinions  of  eminent  physicians,  and  in- 
leUigent  persons  who  are  not  physicians,  and  some  figures  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  They  all  go  to  show  that  the  facts  corroborate 
reason  and  reasonable  theories,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  study  on 
the  human  system. 

The  reasonable  theory  is,  that  study,  mental  labor,  is  conducive  to 
bealth ;  that  the  mind,  the  brain,  all  the  apparatus  for  thinking, 
woald  never  have  been  gi^sen  us  if  it  were  wrong  or  harmful  to  use 
tbem.  Physiology  teaches  that  every  movement  of  the  arm  brings 
waste  to  the  muscular  system  ;  but  let  one  who  would  preserve  his 
muscular  system  take  to  his  bed  and  never  move  hand  nor  foot  again, 
how  soon  he  would  lose  the  life  he  was  seeking  to  save. 

One  will  sooner  *^  rust  out  than  wear  out ;"  exercise  is  not  only 
good,  it  is  positively  necessary  to  the  whole  physical  system,  and  it 
would  require  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  inconsistency  to  pre- 
flime  that  the  brain  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A  while  ago,  my 
attention  was  called  to  some  statistics  of  disease  in  Vermont,  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  insanity  was  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  wives  of  the  farmers  of  that  State.  No  other  class  suffered  so 
much  from  that  frightful  disorder ;  and  the  physicians,  after  carefully 
examining  the  circumstances,  gave  a  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was 
the  monotony  of  these  women's  Hvch,  the  lack  of  mental  excitement, 
want  of  exercise  for  the  brain,  that  finally  disarranged  the  brain  en- 
tirely. 

There  was  a  terrible  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  my  own  neigh- 
borhood, a  sparsely  settled  district  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
Four  women  in  that  community,  of  hardly  two  dozen  families,  within 
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my  remeihbrance,  had  been  insane ;  one  of  them  had  committed  Bui- 
cide,  and  two  other  women  who  were  called  **  low-spirited/'  but  who 
had  not  been  deemed  insane,  had  died  by  their  own  hands  I 

Yet  this  was  an  uprin:ht,  well-to-do  community,  where  people 
stayed  at  home  and  kept  the  laws  of  the  land. 

There  had  been,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  only 
three  months  of  school  in  summer,   three  more  in  winter,  or  ther&- 

4 

abouts,  averaging  six  school  months  for  the  whole  year ;  and  the 
amount  of  study  done  by  teacher  or  pupil  in  that  district  **  institu- 
tion'* would  never  have  harmed  the  brain  of  a  mosquito,  (by  which 
highly  figurative  expression  I  simply  mean  that  there  was  very  little 
studying  in  that  school-house ;  I  might  add,  or  in  that  district  to 
which  it  belonged.) 

And  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  women  to 
whom  I  have  referred, — although  they  were  in  **  respectable  "  pe- 
cuniary circumstances, — they  were  not  as  intelligent  aa  the  average 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  having  hardly  a  dozen  books  in  all  their 
hornet,  and,  except  in  two  instances  a  weekly  county  newspaper,  the 
only  fresh  literature  coming  in  from  time  to  time  was  the  annual  al- 
manac and  an  occasional  Sabbath  school  book.  Surely  there  is  danger 
of  under  working  the  brain. 

Now,  in  Massachusetts,  a  State  which  is  said  tobe  *^  school-mad,^ 
where  they  have  a  compulsory  law,  and  schools  the  year  around,  the 
respectable,  intelligent  farmer  is  said  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  any 
class.  Next  to  him,  almost  up  to  his  average  of  life,  come  the  classes 
that  work  with  the  brain, — the  judges,  the  lawyers,  the  clergymen,' 
the  college  professors. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  two  or  three  years  ago,  written  by  Mr.  George  Reynolds, 
entitled  '^  Saints  who  have  had  Bodies,"  for  these  items  about  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  wish  the  whole  article  might  be  circulated  again  in  our  school 
and  family  journals.  It  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of 
study  to  a  world  that  needs  to  get  a  little  nearer  the  truth  in  most 
matters. 

He  teUs  us  farther,  that  **  while  the  average  age  of  all  persons  in 
Massachusetts  who  die  after  they  have  attained  the  period  of  twenty 
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yean,  is  but  fifty  years,  the  average  age  of  graduates  of  Hiirvard 
University,  who  die  in  like  manner,  is  fifty-eight  years." 

I  do  not  suppose  the  graduates  of  Harvard  are  more  favored  than 
those  of  other  universities ;  it  is,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  has  said,  that 
"  80  surely  does  a  thoughtful  ordering  of  life  come  in  the  train  of  in* 
telligence.*'  He  brings  statistics  from  the  old  world  as  well  as  the 
new,  compares  different  classes  of  literary  men  with  each  other  and 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  er- 
rors in  statistical  tables,  asks  pertinently  concerning  them,  ''Why,  if 
they  must  err,  do  they  err  so  pertinaciously  in  one  direction? 
How  does  it  happen  that,  sumoion  as  many  witnesses  as  yoq  please, 
fuul  cross-question  them  as  severely  as  you  can,  they  never  falter  in 
this  testimony,  that,  where  intelligence  abounds,  there  physical  vigor 
does  much  more  abound  ?  that,  where  education  is  broad  and  gener- 
ous, there  the  ^ears  are  many  and  happy  ?*' 

Mr.  Reynolds  does  not  claim  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  intel- 
lectual excess.  **  Overwork  kills,"  he  says,  **  but  not  any  quicker 
when  it  is  overwork  of  the  mind  than  when  it  is  overwork  of  the 
body,"  and,  he  adds,  **  especially  is  it  true  that  education  does  not 
peculiarly  tempt  a  man  to  excess." 

But,  ia  he  *^  ready  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  element  of  excess 
infused  into  our  common-school  system?"  I  quote  his  reply  :  '*  Cer- 
tainly, most  emphatically,  there  is  not.  What,  then,  is  there  to  put 
over  arfainst  these  terrible  statements  of  excessive  labor  of  six  or 
seven  hours  a  day,  under  which  young  brains  are  reeling  and  young 
spines  are  bending  until  there  are  no  rosy-cheeked  urchins  and  bloom- 
mg  maids  lefl  among  us?  The  inexorable  logic  of  facts."  And  then 
he  makes  a  computation  ;  multiplies  the  number  of  study  hours  in  a 
school-day  by  the  number  of  school-days  in  a  year,  divides  that  an- 
swer by  the  number  of  working  days  in  a  year,  and  granting  that 
they  have  studied  faithfully  during  these  hours,  finds  **  an  average  for 
the  ihree  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  of  the  year,  of  two 
hours  and  forty-one  minutes  a  day, — an  amount  of  study  that,  he 
very  properly  says,  ^*  never  injured  any  healthy  child." 

But,  remembering  that  in  cities  and  the  larger  towns  the  school 
term  is  longer  than  in  the  country,  and  comes  considerably  above  the 
average  of  the  State,  and  that  pupils   over  twelve  years  of  age 
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ccenerally  study  at  home,  he  makes  a  new  computation  and  finds  that 
four  hours  per  day  is  the  utmost  period  ever  given  to  study  by  any 
considerable  class  of  children. 

The  *''  easy  committee-men  who  permit  too  high  a  pressure,  and 
infatuated  teachers  who  insist  upon  it,  the  ambitious  children  whom 
nobody  can  stop,  and  the  silly  parents  who  fondly  wish  to  see  their 
children  monstrosities  of  brightness,*'  he  declares  are  **  rare  excep- 
tions," and  no  more  a  part  of  our  school  system  than  white  crows 
are  proper  representatives  of  the  dusky  and  cawing  brotherhood. 

And  yet,  children  in  school  are  not  always  well,  and  sometimes,  as 
many  an  anxious  parent  will  testify,  there  is  a  young  person  whose 
health  is  not  so  good  in  term  time  as  in  the  long  vacation.  How  is 
this?  We  believe  that  the  average  health  of  children  attending 
school  is  better  than  that  of  children  who  do  not  attend  school ;  we 
believe  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  study  is  conducive  jto  vigor- 
ous health,  and  that  an  unreasonable  amount  of  study  is  not  required 
by  our  system  of  schools.  Why^  then,  does  it  ever  happen  that  a 
pupil  begins  to  look  pale  and  hollow-eyed,  to  grow  *^  nervous,"  to 
have  frequent  head  aches,  a  few  weeks  after  the  term  of  study  has 
commenced  ? 

'  Teachers  have  asked  themselves  this  question ;  they  have,  in  some 
instances,  interested  themselves  in  the  habits  and  home-life  of  their 
pupils,  and  made  themselves  as  largely  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
peculiar  and  ordinary  cases  as  possible.  Teachers  sometimes  talk 
over  these  matters  when  they  meet  in  conventions  and  associations. 
They  are,  as  a  class,  interested  in  the  health  of  the  young  people 
committed  to  their  care. 

I  wish  the  parents,  as  a  class,  were  interested  in  the  same  matter, 
— ^that  they  sometimes  held  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
welfare  of  their  children.  They  might  then  compare  notes  with  the 
teacher,  and  both  parties  be  profitted  by  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  from 
each  other's  stand-point. 

I  propose,  in  another  paper,  to  answer  the  above  question  as 
correctly  as  I  may  from  the  stand-point  of 

A  TEAGHEB. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  TO  PROVIDENCE. 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  first  topic  under  the  head  of  '<  Scientific 
Miscellany"  in  the  March  number  of  the  Galaxy  Magazine.  It 
ipeaks  of  the  recent  discussion  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  tending 
to  '*  place  prayer  on  ground  that  is  not  assailable  by  scientific  criti- 
cism,'' and  states  that  *'  intelligent  religious  people  are  coming  into 
agreement  with  the  scientists,  that  while  on  one  haild  devotional  feel- 
ings towards  the  Creative  Power,  have  their  legitimate  sphere  and  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  spirit  and  character  of  men,  on  the  other 
haod  petitions  to  Providence  for  special  alterations  in  the  physical 
Older  of  the  world,  are  illegitimate  and  futile.^  We  do  not  know 
what  religious  views  are  favored  by  the  Galaxy  or  precisely  what 
school  of  belief  is  considered  by  the  writer  as  embracing  '^inteligent 
religious  people ; "  but  we  venture  the  statement  that  his  views  can- 
not be  countenanced  by  christians  who  accept  the  Bible  as  the  inspired 
word  of  God« 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  to  undermine  the  value 
of  what  the  apostle  has  taught  us  to  be  the  unceasing  duty  of  the 
diristian,  we  look  upon  as  infinitely  more  hostile  to  our  religion  than 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  scientific  theories  of  some  modern  in- 
vestigators. While  the  scientist  confines  himself  to  his  proper 
sphere,  his  theories,  however  infidel  in  intention,  are  comparatively 
powerless  against  the  truth ;  it  is  a  direct  assault  like  the  one  m 
question  against  some  christian  practice  which  is  most  to  be  feared. 
True  science,  and  genuine  diicoveries  in  science,  may  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  revise  our  interpretation  of  allusions  to  astrono- 
mical and  geological  facts  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  never  have 
assailed,  and  never  can  assail  successfully  the  spiritual  truths  which 
the  Bible  was  intended  to  teach «  The  Copernican  system  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  almost  immeasurable  remoteness  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth,  with  similar  facts,  have  fijially  been  accepted  by  the  church, 
not  without  reluctance  it  is  true,  but  without  impairing  one  of  the 
sacred  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  But  if  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries,  christians  have  wholly  mistaken  the  true  nature 
and  proper  objects  of  prayer,  then  they  are  indeed  of  all  men  most 
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miserable,  and  Christianity  must  fall  with  that  upon  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  christian  life  depends. 

For  be  it  observed  that  in  kindly  placing  prayer  on  unassailable 
ground  our  scientific  friends  seem  to  have  substituted  for  prayer  some- 
thing entirely  diiferent.  ''Devotional  feelings  toward  the  Creative 
Power,"  and  mere  indefinite  * 'sacred  aspiration"  of  the  soul  to  God,  not 
aiming  at  the  attainment  of  any  specific  object,  ccmstitute  contem- 
plation or  meditation,  which  has  had  its  place  and  its  appropriate  value 
in  every  religious  system  ;  but  they  do  not  constitute  prayer  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  has  been  used  and  understood  in  all  lan- 
guages and  in  every  age.  Prayer  is  a  request,  a  petition,  for  some- 
thing which  the  petitioner  desires,  and  which  the  one  addressed  is 
conceived  of  as  competent  to  grant.  If,  then,  our  critic  means  to  im- 
ply that  there  is  no  personality  in  the  "  Creative  Power,"  and  that 
such  prayer  as  he  would  allow  (to  be  illustrated  perhaps  by  the  Hin- 
doo's Tapt  meditation  on  the  perfections  of  Brahma)  is  merely  to  be 
commended  as  a  harmless  superstition,  tending  to  improve  thecharao- 
ter  of  men  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  but  ending  in  its 
results  with  mortal  life,  his  views  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the  moet 
liberal  Christianity  as  yet  to  our  knowledge  preached,  that  he  obviously 
ranks  himself  with  the  atheist  or  the  pantheist.  If  from  such  a  posi* 
tion  he  attacks  all  prayer  in  the  received  sense  of  that  word  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  at  interfering  with  Providence,  he  needs  no  more 
attention  than  we  would  bestow  on  those  who  have  objected  for  the 
same  reason  to  vaccination  or  the  use  of  lightning  rods. 

But  let  us  assume  that  he  acknowledges  the  lawfulness  of  prayer 
for  spiritual  objects  and  regards  as  "illegitimate  and  futile  "only 
"  petitions  fpr  special  alterations  in  the  physical  order  of  the  world.'' 
We  will  attempt  to  show  that  prayer  is  admissible  for  physical  objects 
if  admissible  for  spiritual  objects,  and  that  if  it  is  unlawful  in  the 
former  case,  it  must  be  renounced  in  the  latter  also.  We  will  endeavor 
to  do  this  from  a  point  of  view  as  far  outside  of  dogmatic  Christianity 
as  the  writer  in  question  appears  to  stand,  only  assuming  thajt  there  \% 
a  Gody  and  that  man  has  a  soul  endowed  with  immortality. 

The  assumption  of  the  writer  referred  to,  that  there  is  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  divine  economy  in  the  governance  of  the 
material  world  and  the  divine  economy  in  the  governance  of  the  spiritital 
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world,  seems  to  us  wholly  gratuitous  and  unscientific ;  and  if  prayer  is 
to  be  held  presumptuous  and  inefficacious  in  the  one  sphere,  it  follows 
that  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other.  From  dealing  exclusively  with  matter, 
scientists  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  complete  inversion    of  the  real 
order  and  relative  importance  of  matter  and  spirit.    **It  may  be  fairly 
assumed,''  wo  are  told,  ^that  the  Infinite  Author  of  hat  intricate  and 
wonderful   system   of  natural   laws   which  science  reveals    is   better 
capable   of  administering  and   directing   them  than  a  worm   of  the 
dust  who  can  comprehend  but  the  minutest  part  of  that    mighty  sys- 
tem.**   True ;  but  what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  there  is  no 
^<  intricate  and   wonderful   system "  of  spiritual   laws  which  human 
seieoce  never  can  reveal  ?    The  believer  in  a  future  life  cannot  doubt 
that  the  spiritual  world  will  hereafter  be  unveiled  to  him,  as  beauti- 
fbi  and  harmonious  iu  its  arrangement  and  laws  as  the  material  world  ^ 
in  which  his  brief  mortal  existence  is  spent — nay,  transcendantly  more 
beautiful  and  more  harmonious,  as  being  the  original  of  which  visible 
natore  is  only  the  gross  and  comparatively  imperfect  image.     Is  it 
conceivable,  then,  that  we  may  '*  indulge  in  meddlesome  advice*'  of 
Providence  in  respect  to  the  spirituid  concerns  of  ourselves  and  others, 
bat  not   venture  to  prpfTer  a  single  humble   petition  for  **  our  daily 
bread,"  or  for   **  those  things  which   are  requisite  and  necessary   as 
well  for  the  body  as  the  soul  ?"     The  man  of  science  takes  under  his 
charge  the  domain  of  nature,  a  few  of  whose  secrets  he  has  penetrat- 
ed, and  bids  us  keep  aloof   from  that  which  is  comparatively   value- 
less and  changeable,  but  permits  us  to  aspire  to  influence  the  eternal 
destinies  for  weal  or  woe  of  immortal  souls  I     The  same  omniscient 
God  who  foreknew  from  the  beginning  'the  most  trivial  occurrence  in' 
natore,  and  the  most  insignificant  spiritual  experience  of  every  in- 
telligent being,  has  ordained  for  those  created  in  Hij  image  prayer, 
as  well  as  prudence  and  the  exercise  of  reason  and  judgment.     It  is 
not  for  us  to  attempt  to  reconcile  God's  foreknowledge  and  human 
agency  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  Nor  is  any  difiSculty  practi- 
cally experienced  by  those  who  do  not  seek  one.     No  man  expects, 
through   prayer  alone,  to  be  warmed,    clothed  and  fed,  but  without 
6od*8  blessing  he  cannot  attain  those  ends  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 
We  are  do  more  assuming  to  guide  Providence  when  we  pray  for  the 
itoovery  of  the  sick,  than  when  we  administer  medieine,  when   we 
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praj'^in  regard  to  evaporation,  precipitation  of  atmospheric  moisturci 
the  movement  of  masses  of  air,  and  various  other  physical  things 
which  do  not  go  to  suit ''  us,  than  when  we  protect   ourselves  from 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  or  modi^v  the  climate  of  a  district  bj 
draining  extensive  tracts,  by  planting  trees,  or  by  cutting  down  forests. 
If  we  pray  aright,  indeed,  and  as  we  are  divinely  taught,  we  shall  be 
cautious  and  submissive  in  our  petitions,  cheerfully  subordinating  our 
imperfect  desires  to  God's  perfect  will.     And  this  is  as  true  when  we 
pray  for  spiritual  objects  as  for  others.      When  we  say  *^  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  we  do  not  expect  to  escape  such  trials  as  have  been 
ordained  for  our  discipline,  and  when  we  ask  for  rain  we  know  that 
the  rain  will  be  sent  in  due  time  without  our  intervention.     God's 
kingdom  will  come,  and  God's  will  be  done  in  earth  as  in  heaven, 
whether  we  join  the  faithful  millions  from  whose  lips  those  words 
ascend  before  God,  or  stand  aloof  from  them  in  the  scornful  silence 
of  scientific  unbelief.     JJi  our  dearest  friend  dies,  notwithstanding 
our  prayers  and   in  spite  of  the   skillful   administration  of  remedies 
usually  eiScacious,  we  must  bow  before  God's  providence,  but  without 
feeling  conscious  of  presumption  in  the  use  of  either  means  for  bis 
recovery.     Again,  we  can  more   safely   pray  for  spiritual,  than   for 
temporal   blessings,    because  we  then  are  less  in  danger   of  asking 
amiss  and  from  improper  motives.     Indeed,  prayer  will  ever  be  main- 
ly for  spiritual  objects,   partly  for  this  reason,  but  principally  from 
the  infinite  importance  and  value  of  such  objects,  compared  with  mere 
temporal   and  earthly   concerns ;  but   while  prayer   must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  general  seek  such  objects,  we  maintain  that  in 
spite  of  material  science,  it  is  equally  lawful  under  proper  restrictions 
to  pray  for  what  we  need  for  the  body. 

There  are  two  other  considerations  upon  which  we  might  have  en- 
larged, had  we  not  already,  perhaps,  exceeded  our  proper  limits. 
The  one  is  the  application  of  the  axiom  that  the  whole  includes  all 
its  parts ;  for  the  spiritual  world  includes  the  material,  and  not  vice 
versa.  The  other  is  the  impossibility  in  many  cases  of  attaining 
spiritual  objects  without  also  producing  physical  results,  00  that 
many  a  petition  for  spiritual  blessings  might  virtually  be  seeking  some 
change  in  the  physical  world. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  support  our  position  by  quotations  of 
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example  or  precept  from  the  Bible,  as  it  was  our  endeavor  to  show 
independently  of  that  inspired  volume  that  if  an  omniscient  God 
rales' both  the  spiritual  world  and  the  material,  prayer  may  be  ad- 
dressed Him  with  equal  propriety  for  objects  in  either  sphere  of  his 
domain.  To  the  believer  in  the  Bibft,  a  simple  assurance,  like  'Hhe 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick "  at  once  authorizes  such  prayer 
and  safficiently  establishes  its  efficacy.  ^ 

E.  H.  0. 
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YOUNG  LADIES*  EDUCATION  IN  PARIS. 


BT  O.   W.  KBN8T. 


The  following  letter  was  received  of  late,  from  Jean  Pierre 
Charpentierj  for  many  years  officially  connected  with  the  young 
ladies'  schools  in  Paris.  He  occupied  formerly  a  chair  of  Latin  at 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  was  then  inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
of  which  he  retains  the  honorary  title.  He  has  published  several 
works  on  the  history  of  literature  and  translations  from  the  Latin  ; 
his  two  volumes  of  studies  on  the  church  fathers  were  translated  into 
German.  All  of  these  are  said  to  be  written  with  much  taste  and 
great  erudition,  (Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale,  Paris,  1855,  vol.  x, 
pp.  8,  9,)  and  give  additional  weight  to  the  following  statements  : 

"Being  still  in  the  country,  I  cannot  just  now  send  you  directly  or 
through  a  bookseller  the  documents  which  you  ask  of  me  in  order  to 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  instruction  now  given  at  Paris  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  higher  classes.  But  here  is  what  I  can  tell  you  for  the 
present.  All  the  young  ladies'  schools  are  at  liberty  to  select  such 
instructors,  (gentlemen  and  ladies,)  books  and  methods  as  may,  in 
their  opinion,  be  the  best.  The  university  does  not  take  part  in  this, 
except  in  the  very  rare  cases  where  they  discover  abuses.  But  in  the 
freedoQi  which  the  managers  of  these  institutions  enjoy,  they  have 
one  object  in  common  ;  almost  all  the  schools,  particularly  those  of 
importance,  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  examinations,  which  take 
place  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  order  to  obtain  the  teachers'  diploma. 
They  are,  therefore,  obliged  to*  report  there,  and  there  to  direct  their 
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instruction,  namely,  to  prepare  their  pupils  in  grammar,  arithraetiCf 
eacred  history,  and  history  of  France,  penmanship,  sewing ;  these 
are  required  for  the  first  degree,  to  obtain  which,  applicants  must,  as 
a  rule,  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  the  second  degree, 
which  is  considered  far  superior*to  the  first,  the  following  is  required : 
arithmetic  much  more  difficult,  history  of  the  world,  geography, 
literature,  some  idea  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  linear 
drawing.  This  is  the  whole  system  of  educating  our  young  ladies ; 
but  I  must  add  that,  in  the  higher  degree,  there  are  also  examinations 
in  the  modern  languages,  but  they  are  optional  and  receive  a  special 
diploma.  This  is  a  faithful  otitline  of  what  is  done  at  the  schools 
and  in  our  examinations.'' 
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RESOLUTIONS  IN  KE6ARD  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PROF.  0.  H.  KILE. 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Khode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Professor  O.  H.  Kile,  of  Westerly,  a  member  of  this  Board,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved^  That  we  sincerely  mourn  his  early  death,  and  tender 
our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  family  in  its  deep  affliction,  and  to  the 

■  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Westerly,  for  the  great  loss  they  have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  so  efficient  a  principal  of  their  schools,  and 

.  so  able  an  educator. 

liesolvedf  That  in  his  death  this  Institute  and  the  teachers  of 
Bhode  Island  have  lost  from  their  ranks  a  faithful  and  intelligent 
worker,  a  cordial  supporter  of  all  agencies  which  elevate  our   profes- 

ision,  and  an  ardent  friend  of  the  public  school  interests  of  this 

.State. 

Resolvedy  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  our  records  and 
published   in   the   daiiy  papers  of  the  city  of  t^rovidence,    and  in 
<:the  Narraganaett    Weekly. 

.f*BOViDENCS,  January  25tli,  1873.  ' 
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fiEVlEW  OF  PROFESSOR  KILE'S  WORK  IN  WESTERLY. 


BY  MISS  V.  C.  WENTWORTH. 


Three  years  since,  this  enterprising,  granite  town  had  no  special 
ad?antage8  for  the  education  of  the  masses*  Its  public  school  build- 
ings were  small,  poorly  furnished,  and  badly  constructed  ;  hence  its 
teachers  labored  under  serious  disadvantages.  Its  private  schools 
were  in  the  hands  of  experienced  instructors,  but  the  course  of  study 
being  wholly  elective,  there  was  no  systematized  plan  of  operation, 
and  desultory  education  had  become  the  rule  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  At  this  juncture,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  endeavor 
to  introduce  the  graded  system.  Consequently,  a  comfortable  build- 
ing was  erected  upon  Pleasant  street,  and  a  large,  elegant  and  com- 
modious one  upon  Elm  street,  and  six  hundred  pupils  stood  ready  to 
greet  the  new  principal,  when  a  competent  one  should  be  found. 

In  Octol)er,  1870,  the  Green  Mountain  State  unwillingly  released 
Mr.  O.  H.  Kile  from  his  duties  at  Yergennes,  and  Vermont's  loss 
was  Rhode  Island's  gain.     The  grading  of  the  pupils  was  a  work 
involving  an  immense  amount  of  labor ;  the  allaying  of  disappointed 
ambition  in  the  examinations  for  the  various  departments,   called  for ' 
the  meekness  of  a  Moses  ;  the  harmonizing  of  discordant  elements  in 
relation  to  social  distinctions,  required  the  patience  of  a  Job  and  the 
wisdom   of  a  Solomon ;  while  the  careful    preparation  of  a  model 
eourse  of  study  and  the  induction  of  co-laborers,  willing   and  faith- 
ful, but,  in  nearly  every  instance,  unaccustomed  to  the  system  of 
graded-school  teaching,  made  the  task  of  the  principal  a  Herculean 
one  indeed.     Nobly  did  he  perform   the  great  labor,  and  nobly  was 
he  sustained  by   the  Board  of  Trustees   and  by  the  community  at 
huge.     Teaching  in  the  High  school ;  superintending  the  different 
departments  in  tvvo  buildings,  a  mile  apart ;  giying  daily  carefully 
prepared  lectures   upon  natural  science,  directly  after  morning  de- 
votions ;    presenting  frequent  object  lessons   in  the  lower  grades ; 
overseeing  written  and  oral  examinations ;  preparing  his  own  lessons 
as  faithfully  as  he  expected  his  class   to  prepare   theirs;    holding 
weekly  teacher's  meetings,  in  which  the  whole  work  was  systemati- 
cally arranged  and  well  adapted    to  each   teacher's    peculiar    gift ; 
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conducting  a  Bible  clasa  on  Sunday;  and  indefatigably  laboring 
both  in  teaching  and  lecturing  at  occasional  neighboring  Institutes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  two  years  during  which  Westerly  has 
been  so  highly  favored  by  Mr.  Kile's  presence,  told  sadly  u^nin  a 
constitution  never  strong,  and  impaired  by  a  pulmonary  difficulty 
of  several  years'  standing. 

When,  last  summer,  he  was  called  to  a  principalship  in  Kansas, 
many  of  his  frien(|s  thought  that  the  transfer  from  the  seashore  to  a 
milder  climate  might  be  the  means  of  lengthening  his  valuable  life, 
and  advised  him  to  accept  the  call.  His  reply  was  :  ^'  I  Kuve  not 
finished  my  work  here ;  I  want  to  see  this  school  more  firmly  estab- 
lished before  I  leave."  Sacrificing  himself  thus  to  duty,  he  com- 
menced his  third  scholastic  year  among  us  with  hopeful  anticipations 
for  the  school  which  he  had  founded,  and  which  he  so  strongly  de- 
sired to  perpetuate. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter  term,  owing  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  schools  by  the  influx  of 
students  who  desired  instruction  in  some  particular  branches  through 
the  winter,  it  became  necessary  to  form  an  ungraded  depart- 
ment, and  also  to  remove  temporarily  to  this  department  a 
class  from  a  Grammar  school,  which  was  still  over-crowded.  Calling 
the  Trustees  to  his  aid,  they  examined  the  scholarship  roll  of  the 
teacher,  and  decided  to  remove  those  pupils  who  stood  lowest  in  their 
class ;  not  by  any  means  de-grading  them,  since  they  were  to  recite 
the  same  lessons  as  their  late  companions,  and  by  more  assiduous 
application  would  have  the  opportunity  to  redeem  themselves,  and 
thus  obtain  a  better  footing  in  the  Grammar  school  when  they 
should  be  returned  thither  in  the  Spring.  One  or  two  unreasoning 
parents  would  not  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  this  proceeding ; 
assigning  favoritism  as  the  ruling  motive,  and  two  pupils  were  taken 
immediately  from  the  school.  Laboring,  as  was  our  Principal,  for 
the  highest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  he  was  outwardly  content 
to  be  misjudged,  hoping  that  time  would  set  him  right  in  the  eyes  of 
these  parents;  but  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  justice  was  deeply 
wounded,  and  here  was  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness.  On 
Friday  of  that  week,  which  had  been  one  of  uncommon  severity,  he 
recounted  to  a  friend  the  circumstances  above  mentioneil,  and 
.added  :  ^This  has  been  the  most  trying  week  of  all  my  school  labor; 
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for,  tn  addition  to  this  care  and  anxiety,  our  janitor  has  been  ill,  and 
die  inexperience  of  his  substitutes  in  relation  to  the  management  of 
the  fires  has  thrown  double  duty  upon  me.  You  cannot  conseive 
what  it  is  to  go  into  a  room  and  see  thirty*five  or  forty  little  children 
fuffering  with  the  cokl  and  looking  up  to  you  for  warmth."  Such 
wa8  hifl  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  each  pupil  placed  iftider 
liiscare. 

Sleepless  nights  followed  this  week  of  exhaustion,  but  still  he 
perseveringly  performed  his  usual  round  of  duties.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  ungraded  school,  it  was  found  necessary  that  the  re- 
dtatioQs  of  the  third  class  in  the  High  school  should  be  conducted  in 
the  Dpper  hall.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  necessitated  th^ mount- 
ing of  a  second  flight  of  stairs,  which  was  a  matter  of  some  moment 
to  a  man  laboring  under  a  pulmonary  disease,  but  his  care  for  the  little 
ones  prevailed  over  his  own  comfort  and  convenience.  This  care  he 
expressed  in  saying :  **  The  Principal's  room  always  ought  to  be 
opoD  the  first  floor ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  make  small  children 
dimb  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs  to  find  their  room." 

At  the  two  days  Institute  held  in  Westerly,  in  December,  Mr. 
Kile  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  discussions,  besides  delivering  an 
degant  and  finished  address  at  an  evening  session.  During  the  holi-^ 
daj  vacation  he  gave  himself  no  rest,  being  in  attendance  at  an  In- 
ititute  twqdays,  and  working  for  the  good  of  his  school  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time.  Sleep  had  now  almost  entirely  forsaken  him 
and  would  not  be  v^on,  though  sought  by  long  walks,  taken  late  at 
night,  in  order  to  induce  muscular  exhaustion.  When  urged  to  make 
ve  of  opiates,  his  invariable  reply  was  :  *^  A  man  might  as  well 
ago  his  death  warrant  as  to  commence  with  such  things."  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  8th,  Professor  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  lectured 
b  School  Hall,  and  Prof.  Kile,  in  endorsing  the  excellent  sentiments 
tdranced  by  the  lecturer,  was  heard  for  the  last  time  upon  the  plat- 
fiam  which  he  was  wont  to  call  his  pulpit,  a  pulpit  from  which  great 
Bioral  and  religious  truths  had  been  promulgated  that  will  long  be 
lemembered  by  his  pupils,  enforced  as^they  were  by  the  living  exam- 
fk  of  the  promulgator. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  he  went  with  his  associate  teachers  to 
attend  the  State  Annual  Institute  of   Instruction   at  Providence. 
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There  the  calminatiag  point  was  reached.  ObserTing  that  be  Wfte  31, 
bis  co-laborere  strongly  urged  bis  immediate  return  to  Westerly ;  but 
be  could  not  be  persuaded,  and  at  the  session  of  the  High  school  he 
took  part  in  a  discussion  to  which  he  had  been  prcTiouslj  assigned. 
Remaimng  in  the  city  over  night,  under  the  tender  care  of  friends, 
be  found  strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  return  home  on  Friday, 
where  he  sought  his  couch,  from  which  he  nerer  again  arose. 
Pneumonia  had  severely  attacked  his  exhausted  frame,  and  medical 
skill  wae  exert^  in  vain. 

Amid  all  his  suffering,  bis  school  was  the  object  of  his  thoughts, 
and  meseages  of  lov^  and  of  tender  care  were  at  tia>es  sent  to  bis 
pupils.  On  Wednesday,  the  15tb,  it  wa»  thought  advisable  not  to 
ring  the  school  bell,  lest  he  might  be  disturbed  thereby.  He  noticed 
the  omission,  and  desired  that  the  bells  might  be  rung  as  usual. 

At  one  and  a  half  o'clock,  Thursday  morning,  January  16tb,  he 
passed  peacefully  to  rest.  He  had  just  entered  upon  bis  thirty-fourth 
year;  but  if  **  life  i^  measured  by  thoughts,  by  deeds,  and  not  by 
years,  we  cannot  feel  that  his  work  waa  unfinished,  or  that  bis  days 
upon  earth  were  few." 

Professor  Kile  was  a  self-made  man.  The  law  wa»  bis  cbosea 
profession,  but  God  had  designed  him  for  a  better  work.  Teaching 
was  his  forte ;  it  did  not  narrow  him,  it  broadened  his  nature.  Kut» 
were  his  abhorrence,  and  steadily  did  he. endeavor  to  hold  the  reins, 
and  so  to  guide  the  school,  that  bis  associates  might  not  fall  into  the 
habit  of  running  in  them.  He  was  in  as  full  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  the  smallest  pupil  under  hie  care  as  he'  was  with  the  wants 
of  the  oldest  one.  No  prayer  for  hie  recovery,  of  the  many  that 
went  up  from  agonized  hearts,  was  more  reverently  or  trustfully  of- 
fered than  that  of  the  little  five-year-old  boy,  who  softly  whispered 
to  his  teacher  one  morning,  ^*  Last  night  I  prayed  that  Mr.  Kile 
might  get  well." 

^*  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine, 
0  God  I  be  done,''  was  his  own  last  prayer.  But  the  cup  waa  not 
to  pass  from  him.  He  walked  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  fearing  no  evil,  and  we  see  him  no*  more ;  but  the  example 
which  he  set  as,  of  industry,  of  liberality,  of  unselfishness,  of  en- 
thusiasm in  our  daily  labor,  and  of  humbly  following  the  Saviour, 
remains  with  us,  and  reminds  us  that 

"  We  can  make  oar  lives  Bablime  f 
And  departing,  leave  In^hind  os, 
JPootpffisU  •&  tbe  sandi  of  tVBM#'' 
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One  of  the  results  of  our  late  civil  war  is  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money.  A  dollar  now  is  far  from  being  the  same  that  it  was 
fifteen  years  ago.  This  change  is  specially  felt  in  the  matter  of  sala- 
ries,  and  has  rendered  necessary  the  repeated  advances  that  liave 
been  made.  As  the  tethers  of  our  public  schools  arc  paid  from  the 
public  treasury,  every  citizen  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  discuss  the 
question  ;  and  some  heavy  tax-payers  may  feel  that  they  have  a  pep> 
sonal  interest  in  preventing  thi!se  salaries  reaching  too  high  a  figure. 
No  one  will  contend  that  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  paid  exorbitant 
salaries.  £very  teacher  who  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kbode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction  will  recall  the  earnest  words  then 
uttered  by  the  President  of  Brown  University,  upon  thi^  subject. 

The  inquiry  often  arises,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  What 
salaries  do  teachers  actually  receive?  As  an  answer  to  this  oft-re- 
peated question,  the  accompanying  table  has  been  prepared,  with 
great  care,  from  information  furnished  by  the  authorities  of  the  cities 
concerned.  It  includes  the  salaries  paid  in  all  the  cities  of  New 
England  which  number  above  20,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870.*  We  hope  to  publish,  in  the  next  number  of  The 
Schoolmaster,  a  similar  table  for  the  twenty-one  most  populous 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  limit  prescribed  excludes  from  the  table 
such  places  as  Brookline,  Newton,  Somerville,  Chelsea,  and  other 
suburbs  of  Boston,  which  feel  its  influence  most  directly,  and  ap- 
proximate to  its  standard  in  (he  matter  of  teachers'  salaries.  Tbus, 
Newton,  for  instance,  pays  the  male  teachers  of  its  High  and  Gram- 
mar schools  $2,750  and  $2,000,  and  its  female  teachers  from  $1,200 
to  $650. 

In  many  cities,  the  schedule  of  salaries  is  so  arranged  that  the 
full  salary  is  not  paid  for  the  first  year  that  a  teacher  occupies  the 
position.  Thus,  in  Boston,  the  Head-Masters  receive  the*  first  year 
$3,500 ;  subsequently,  $4,000.  Masters,  first  year,  $2,600 ;  subse- 
quently, $3,000  in  the  High  schools,  and  $3,200  in  the  Grammar 

*It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  popnUtion  is  giTen  according  to  that  censuA,  as  the 
only  trne  noode  of  comparing  the  cities,  although  several  of  the  reports  roceived 
give  a  populhtion  of  from  one  to  ten  thousand  greater.  Only  the  highest  and  lowest 
salaries  are  given  for  Hartford. 
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sdiools.  Sub^Masters,  first  year,  ,$2,000;  subsequently,  $2,400« 
Ushers,  first  year,  $1,700;  subsequently,  $2,000.  The  female 
teachers  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  schools,  (^except  Head-Assist^ 
ants  in  the  former,)  receive  the  same  salary;  viz.,  the  first  year, 
$600 ;  the  second  year,  $700 ;  and  subsequently,  $800. 

In  Providence,  Principals  and  Assistants  of  Intermediate  schools 
who  have  taught  three  years  or  more  receive,  respectively,  $575  and 
$500;  the  others  receive  $475  and  $425.  Principals  and  Assistants 
of  Primary  schools  who  have  taught  three  years  or  more  receive, 
respectively,  $525  and  $450 ;  other  Principals  of  Primary  schools  re- 
ceive $425,  and  other  Assistants  of  Primary  schools  receive  $350 
the  first  year  and  $400  the  second  and  third. 

Id  New  Haven,  female  teachers  from  the  ^Training  school  begin  at 
$350,  and  increase  $50  per  year,  till  they  reach  the  full  salary  of 
the  grade  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

In  Lowell,  female  Assistants  in  the  High  school  receive  the  first 
year,  $650 ;  second  year,  $700  ;  subsequently,  $750.  Assistants  in 
Grammar  schools,  and  teachers  in  Primary  schools,  receive  the  first 
year,  $400  ;  second  year,  $450 ;  third  year,  $500  ;  subsequently,  $tiOO« 

In  Cambridge,  female  Assistants  in  the  High  school  receive  the 
first  year,  $700^  subsequently,  $800.  Assistants  in  the  Grammar 
schools,  and  teachers  in  the  Primary  schools,  receive  the  first 
year,  $500 ;  second  year,  $600 ;  subsequently,  $700. 

In  Lynn,  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  teachers  in  the 
Primary  schools,  receive  the  first  year,  $400 ;  second  year,  $500  ;  sub- 
sequently, $600. 

It  will  be  observed  that  teachers  in  Normal  schools  and  Training 
sehools,  as  well  as  other  special  teachers,  are  not  included  in  the 
table.  New  Haven  pays  a  female  Principal  of  the  Training  school 
$1,500  salary ;  and  Worcester  pays  $1,350  for  a  similar  position. 
Lawrence,  Springfield,  and  perhaps  other  cities  of  New  England, 
have  organized  similar  schools,  but  do  not  pay  as  large  salaries.  In 
Boston,  the  Training  school  was  for  some  years  considered  a  part  of 
the  Girls'  High  school ;  but  the  city  has  now  organized  a  distinct 
Normal  school,  with  a  male  Principal  who  receives  the  salary  of  a 
Head-Master,  and  Assistants  who  receive  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

D.  w.  H. 
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Extract  vbom  ▲  Sbhmon  preached  in  ▲  xowv  op   Massachusetts,  Thahks- 

oiYiNO  Day,  KoybmbbRi  1855. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  one  other  department'  of  learning, 
hitherto  generally  neglected,  as.  highly  desirable  to  be  introduced  in- 
to our  schools ;  not  only  for  its  practical  uses,  but  as  a  means  for 
cultivating  the  powers  of  observation,  quickening'  the  mind  to  a  pre- 
ception  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  correcting  and  refining 
the  taste,  and  as  affording  a  rich  source  of  innocent  and  elevating 
pleasure  to  the  mind.  I  allude  to  the  art  of  Drawing.  It  should 
constitute  a  part  of  every  child^s  education.  For  its  practical  uses^ 
it  gives  to  those  who  have  an  acquaintance  with  it,  a  great  advantage 
over  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  art.  It  enables  one  clearly  and 
intelligibly,  better  than  by  mere  verbal  description,  to  express  his 
idea  of  an^  particular  form.  If  one  desires  the  construction  of  any 
peculiar  piece  of  mechanism,  he  can  by  a  drawing'  represent  to  the 
artificer,  the  precise  form  and  arrangement  of  the  work  which  he 
desires  to  have  constructed.  Drawing;  in  its  application  to  archi- 
tectural designs,  would  be  of  great  service  as  a  part  of  general  edu- 
cation. It  would  enable  every  man,  who  wished  to  erect  a  building 
of  any  kind,  to  draft  his  own  plans,  or,  at  least,  to  ju']ge  intelligently 
of  the  merits  of  those  that  might  be  submitted  to  him.  The  result 
would  be  a  greater  degree  of  convenience  in  our  dwellings  ;  for  every 
man  would  form  his  plans  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  his  own 
family.  Every  home  would  have  an  individuality  of  character  about 
it,  and,  in  its  design,  bear  some  evidence  of  taste  and  beauty,  hpw- 
ever  simple  and  humble  it  might  be,  that  would  impart  to  it  an  ad- 
ditional charm  and  attractiveness.     This  is  of  no  trilling  importance. 

The /ami/y  is  an  institution  of  GodV  appointment,  most  sacred 
and  precious  in  its  interests  and  relsftions,  and  every  child  should  be 
taught,  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  direction  of  such  interests 
will  be  entrusted  to  his  hands.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  industry 
and  effort,  that  he  may  provide  himself  an  independent  home.  And 
whatever  in  his  education  and  early  training  has  qualified  him  to 
surround  that  home  with  taste  and  beauty,  however  simple  in  its 
forms,  has  done  so  much  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  himself   and 
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hmJij;  to  make  him  m  honest  and  virtuous  citizen,  to  make  him  a 
more  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  as  the  land  where  are  treasured  the 
deir  delights  of  his  beloved  home. 

Drawing,  as  a  means  of  awakening  the  mind  to  the  observation  of 
external  objects  in  nature,  and  to  the  more  ready  appreciation  of  the 
forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  that,  in  creation  everywhere  surround  us, 
18  of  great  value.  He  whose  love  of  the  beautiful  has  been  awaken- 
ed, and  whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  the  quick  preception  of  it,  will 
luve  sources  of  intellectual  gratification  and  delight  that  are  inex- 
hanstible.  He  can  commune  with  nature  in  her  solitudes.  He  who 
marks  the  beauty  of  a  rippling  wave,  the  graceful  twining  of  a  deli- 
cate vine,  the  clustering  ^masses  of  dark,  luxuriant  foliage;  or  the 
magDificience  of  clouds,  in  their  accumulated  grandeur,  fringed  with 
the  gorgeous  golden  light  of  a  departing  sun  ;  he  who,  not  wilfully, 
would  crush  the  violet  beneath  his  foot,  because  of  the  pleasure  its 
simple  beauty  gives,  will  be  less  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  de- 
grading influences  of  vice,  or  of  seeking  his  gratification  in  the 
grovelling  haunts  of  wickedness.  And  he  will  be  most  apprecii^ive  of 
aoch  beauty,  other  things  being  equal,  who  has  had  his  mind  directed 
to  it  by  a  practice  of  the  art  which  we  are  considering. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  discern  the  beauty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  nature,  aside  from  any  present  utility  that  may  be  discern- 
ible in  it ;  to  feel  that  it  has  a  \^orth  and  value  in  itself,  though  it 
may  not  be  estimated  in  the  ''  prices  current." 

I  a^ked  of  a  farmer  once,  the  privilege  of  transferring  from  his 
grounds  a  young  and  thrifty  oak.  <<  You  may  take  it,"  said  he, 
"  but  why  do  you  want  an  oalc^  it  does  not  bear  any  thing. ^^  '^  It 
doesi"  I  replied,  *^  bear  acorns.^*  But  it  was  not  for  this  I  desired 
it.  The  graceful  contour  of  its  leaf,  the  rich  coloring  of  its  autum- 
nal robes,  make  it  an  object  desirable  to  look  upon.  Besides,  to  me 
the  oak  is  an  emblem  of  strength  and  perpetuity.  Against  what 
furious  storms  has  the  oak  stretched  forth,  undaunted,  its  mighty 
arms.  Through  what  ages  of  tumultuous  change  in  the  affairs  of 
men  have  these  monarchs  of  the  wood  retained  their  sceptres  and 
their  thrones;  In  the  deep  consciousness  of  the  frailty  of  our 
mortal  forms,  we  may  look  on  these  venerable  denizens  of  the  forest, 
that,   through  many   generations  of  men,  preserve  their    unabated 
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force  and  vigor,  and  be  reminded  of  Him  whose  strength  fails  not ; 
who,  through  the  eternal  ages,  is  immutable  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
might   and  majesty. 

Elevate  and  refine  the  tastes  of  your  children,  by  cultivating  in 
their  minds  a  lively  appreciation  of  all  true  grace  and  beauty,  and 
you  may  do  this  most  effectively  by  affording  them  the  means  of  pro- 
per instruction  in  the  art  of  Drawing. 

N.  iv»  w. 


■^♦^ 


COMPARATIVE  DIGNITIES. 

Bt  Gbo.  S.  Burlbioh. 

We  have  office-seekers  who  will  take  gratefully  almost  anything 
in  the  gift  of  an  appreciative  people,  provided  it  carries  a  title,  though 
it  may  entail  serious  expense  of  time  and  money.  But  a  situation 
on  the.  Examining  Committee  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  is 
an  office  that  even  the  most  hungry  for  place  have  not  coveted.  It 
is  more  likely  to  go  begging  than  to  be  besieged.  It  is  not  profita- 
ble, to  be  sure ;  and  neither  is  it  pecuniarily  a  fine  speculation  to 
get  sent  to  Providence,  after  great  electioneering  expenses,  to 
sit  in  general  court,  at  one  *  dollar  a  day,  with  board  at 
a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  washing  extra,  and  find  your  own  cigars 
and  grog  I  To  be  sure,  you  can  dispense  with  these  last,  and 
take  your  linen  home,  but  that  makes  travel,  and  there's  no  income 
to  balance  the  sheet,  but  sheer  honor,  brilliant,  dazzling,  bewildering 
fame,  and  the  cabalistic  jEf-o-n.  attached  to  your  name.  Men  will 
spend  hundreds  for  those  three  letters,  who  care  little  for  any  others. 
When  we  want  a  man  on  the  School  Committee,  the  aspirant  to 
senatorial  honors  frankly  confesses*  incapacity.  He  is  not  qualified 
to  select  a  pedagogue,  though  by  his  eager  aspirations,  he  declares 
that  he  can  shape  the  d^tinies  of  a  great  nation,  without  a  suspicion 
of  incompetence.  Perhaps  he  is  right  in  both  views, — he  certainly 
may  be  in  the  first,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  second,  to  justify  his  zeal 
to  ^' make  his  election  sure.**  It  cost  J  him  more  money  than  an 
honest  man  can  get  back,  but  it  wins  him  a  place  in  letters,  the 
JET-o-n.,  which,  if  not  so  much  as  Honest,  is  far  less  than  ^Honorable.'' 
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So  we  may  judge,  in  very  charity,  that  a  good  committee  man  has 
more  need  of  brains  and  culture  than  an  average  senator  or  repre* 
aentativey  holding  a  more  vital  trust,  which  should  therefore  entitle  him 
to  more  honor  and  no  less  reward* 

The  amount  of  talent  required  of  a  man  to  watch  the  direction  of 
legislative  affairs,  to  "yea"  when  his  party  yeas,  and  "nay"  when  his 
party  nays,  is  something  quite  moderate ;  and  the  culture  to  match  it 
would  give  no  dangerous  strain  to  brains  the  most  common-place. 
They  have  not  even  the  trouble  of  choosing  an  opinion  on  any  ques- 
tion, as  they  go  in  already  ticketed.  Everything,  from  impounding 
geese  to  hanging  men,  has  two  political  sides  to  it,  and  a  good  party 
hack  is  relieved  from  the  embarrassing  necessity  of  knowing  anything 
about  what  he  votes  upon, — he  has  only  to  know  who  sent  him. 

The*  case  is  different  with  a  school  committeeman;  he  must 
know  something  about  everything,  to  be  able  to  judge  what  another 
knows.  If  there  is  a  raw  spot  on  his  head,  it  is  just  there  that  some 
buzzing  blue-bottle  will  light.  Easy  as  it  is  to  ask  questions,  com- 
pared with  the  difficulty  of  answering  them,  one  must  be  wary  in 
what  he  asks,  for  the  candidate  may  fail,  and  the  question  come  back 
for  a  solution.  Then  not  to  know,  would  be  awkward,  and  to  stand 
on  one's  dignity  and  refuse  to  explain,  would  itself  look  suspicious* 
An  ancient  example  occurs  to  me.  In  one  of  the  eastern  towns  of 
Connecticut,  a  certain  conceited' lawyer,  Driserby  name,  propounded 
to  a  green  schoolmaster  the  word  "  ornithology  "  to  spell  and  define. 
The  word  bad  a  big,  round  sound  to  it,  and  so  led  the  vain  swell  into 
temptation.  Greenhorn  walked  through  its  vowels  and  consonants 
in  good  order,  but  was  brought  to  bay  at  the  meaning  of  it, — it  was 
all  tjreek  to  him,  and  he  ^^  spoke  no  Greek."  The  squire  was  out 
of  soundings. 

'^  Couldn't  you  give  some  sort  of  a  notion  of  it?"  he  said. 

*^  Never  heard  on*t  I  "  protested  greenhorn. 

The  squire  looked  to  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor's  eye  twinkled 
roguishly,  for  he  saw  that  Dreer  knew  no  more  about  it  than  green* 
hom. 

.**Ahem  1  doctor  —  do  —  you  telly  when  they  cannot  answer?"  in- 
quired Dreer,  with  a  dignified  hesitation  at  the  doubtful  propriety, 
and  still  hoping  the  doctor  might  tell. 

**  Certainly  I  certainly  I  tell  him  I "  said  the  sly  doctor,  in  his 
blandest  manner. 
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The  squire  stammered  and  colored,  muttered  something  about 
**  being  prepared,"  and  "  no  place  to  come  to  school,"  as  if  the  poor 
would-be  pedagogue  had  done  him  a  personal  injury  by  his  icrnorance. 

The  doctor  waved  his  hand  graciously  toward  the  applicant  with, 
^  That*s  a  trifle,  a  mere  trifle,  tell  him  what  the  word  means  and  we'U 
go  on." 

The  lawyer's  vanity  was  more  hurt  than  if  he  had  been  a  less 
pretentious  man,  as  he  was  obliged  to  stammer  out : 

<*  Well,  really, — ^I-^-in  fact,  it  don't  occur  to  me  just  now," 

The  smile  that  lurked  in  the  doctor's  eye  nettled  the  squire,  and 
moved  with  a  vague  hope  of  catching  that  shrewd  functionary  nap- 
ping, he  added,  **  Won't  you  have  the  kindness,  doctor,  to  inform 
the  gentleman?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Ornithology  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  birds,  including  every  kind  of  pigeon,  and  the  readiest 
way  to  pluck  them  I " — with  a  look  that  indicated  surprise  that  the 
squire  should  not  be  familiar  with  that  science.  The  squire  had  noth- 
ing to  carry  home,  but  a  resolve  to  be  more  prudent  in  future,  and  to 
pay  the  doctor  when  the  ship  of  his  wits  came  in. 

Now  he  was  a  shining  light  in  the  General  Court,  but  his  oil  run 
low  when  it  was  necessary  to  illuminate  the  paths  of  accurate  know- 
ledge. 

Col.  Lumpus,  *' jest  as  lieves  talk  'fore  the  Legislater  as  'fore  bis 
own  family ;"  but  eager  as  he  was  fur  office,  he  would  never  venture 
on  the  School  Committee,  and  for  good  reason,  for  as  he  himself  be- 
trayed, on  one  occasion,  he  '^didn't  rightly  know  whether-or-no  'twas 
Rhode  Island,  or  Foster,  that  lay  on  the  east  of  Connecticut,  but  he 
b'l'eved  'twas  one  of  'em  1 " 

There  was  always  a  lawyer,  a  minister,  or  retired  schoolmaster, 
on  whom  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Examining  Committee  fell,  and 
while  these  must  be  men  of  some  intelligence,  the  lesser  cultur3  was 
enough  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  General  Court.  Of  course  this 
'  comparison  has  no  modern  application,  now  that  -committee  men  are 
so  well  rewarded,  and  so  justly  honored,  and  representatives  are 
sought  only  for  their  pre-eminent  fitness  for  office  I  If,  in  any  remote 
comer  of  the  civilized  world,  this  happy  condition  has  not  been 
arrived  at,  my  brief  memorial  of  the  ancient  days  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  neglected  duties. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

StUeUdfrom  the  ''  TriaZ  Examination"  of  the  Public  School*  of  San  FrancueOf 

California. 

OBOOSArHT. 

1.  What  is  the  came  of  the  holt  of  equatorial  calms  ? 

2.  What  winds  supply  California  with  rain  in  winter?  Whj  are  there  suDimer 
rsins  in  Oregon  and  none  in  California? 

8.  The  gulf  stream  influences  the  climate  of  what  countries  ?  The  Kuro  StlvOf 
or  Japan  current? 

4.  Mention  10  animals  characteristic  of  the  Torrid  Zone ;  6  of  the  Temperate ; 
1  of  the  Frigid? 

6.    Mention  6  plants  characteristic  of  the  Tropics ;  6  of  the  Temperate  Zones. 

€.    What  causes  the  air  to  tend  from  the  poles  to  the  Equator?  the  water? 
7.    What  are  glaciers?  icebergs? 

8.  What  can  you  say  about  the  comparatiye  length  of  eoaci  line  of  the  differ- 
ent grand  divisions  ? 

9.  What  about  the  depth  of  the  ocean? 

10.  Why  are  rains  abundant  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  scant  on  the 
western  slope  ? 

O&AMMAB. 

1.    Write  a  simple  sentence.    A  complex  sentence.    A  compound  sentence. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  having  an  adjective  phrase.  One  having  an  adverbial 
piirase ;  underline  the  pl^rases. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  having  an  adjective  clause.  One  having  an  adverbial 
clause. 

4.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  cpeak  in  the  passive  voice,  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber, indicative  and  potential  moods. 

6.    What  inflections  or  changes  of  terminations  has  a  regular  verb? 

6.  Principal  parts  of  buret,  tear,  go,  eit,  fly,  ring,  run, 

7.  Write  a  sentence  using  (1)  ihat  as  an  adjective,  (2)  that  as  a  relative,  (8) 
ikat  as  a  conjunction. 

8.  Write  four  sentences  us>iDg  one  of  the  relative  pronouns  in  each  sentence. 

9  and  10.        "  Gaily  chattering  to  the  clattering 

Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering. 
Leap  the  squirrels,  red  and  gray.*' — Whittibr. 

^I)  What  kind  of  a  sentence?  (2)  Name  the  phraee*.  {fi)  Parse  chattering* 
(4)  Parse  clattering.  (6)  Parse  downward.  (6)  Parse  leap.  (7)  Put  the  stanza 
into  plain  prose.  (8)  Why  is  there  a  comma  after  equirreUt  (9)  Parse  ga4ly. 
(10)  Parse  squirrels. 

HI8TOBY  OF  THB  UNITED  BTATBB. 

1.  What  financial  measures  were  adopted  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States  ? 

2.  What  did  the  Louisiana  purchase  embrace,  when  was  it  made,  and  for  what 
Iforpose? 
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8.  What  British  ships  were  captared  by  the  frigate  CotuHtuiion  t  bjr  the  fHgate 
UniUd  States  t 

4.    What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise  t 

6.  What  territory  was  added  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican 
war? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Squatter  Sovereignty  and  the  KansaS'Nehraska  Bill  t 

7.  When  was  Gold  discovered  in  California,  and  when  was  California  made  a 
SUte? 

8.  Name  eight  successire  steps  which  may  be  consideied  as  the  caases  that  led 
to  the  War  of  Secession  t 

9.  W-hat  two  great  military  events  happened  about  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1863?, 

10.  What  were  the  Alabama  Claims^  and  how  much  was  paid  by  the  British 
Qovernment  to  the  United  States  ? 

WRITTEN  ▲KITHMETIO. 

1.  Multiply  24  by  i,  divide  the  product  by  {,  and  write  oat  an  analytical  solu- 
tion of  both  operations. 

2.  D'vide  4237}  by  6,  without  reducing  the  dividend  to  a  fractional  form. 

8.  Sum,  difference  and  the  product  of  the  decimals  twelve  millionthSi  twelve 
thousandths.    Quotient  of  the  first  decimal  divided  by  the  second. 

4.    Sum  of  i,  I,  I,  },  seven -twelfths,  four-fifths. 

6.  Find  I  of  2  years,  5  months,  2  weeks,  5  days,  4  ndnutes,  2  seconds,  and 
multiply  the  result  by  2. 

6.  Cost  of  125}  pounds  of  sugar  at  15|  cents  per  pound. 

7.  Uuw  many  feet  of  ffuce  around  a  lot  of  land  i37i  feet  by  68|  feet? 

8.  There  is  a  city  lot  137i  feet  square.  It  is  covered  with  sand  3  feet  deep. 
What  will  it  cost  to  grade  the  lot  at  87 i  cents  a  cubic  yard? 

9.  Divide  5  by  .125,  multiply  the  quotient  by  .0005,  and  divide  the  product  by 
.02. 

MENTAL  ABXTRMBTIO. 

Directions. — The  examining  teacher  will  read  each  question,  and  after  reading, 
tXlow  precistly  half  a  minute^  and  no  more,  for  a  mental  solution.  The  aoEwer  to 
be  numbered  by  the  pupils  on  a  slip  of  pnper. 

1.  25  is  four-fifths  of  what  number? 

2.  Htiw  many  times  is  four-fifths  contained  in  40? 
8.     What  is  i  of  21? 

4.  A  tradt;r  buys  sugar  at  10  cents  a  pound ;  at  what  price  a  pound  •  must  he  sell 
it  to  gain  20  per  cent? 

6.  If  I  of  the  sum  received  for  goods  is  gain,  what  is  the  gain  jier  «en</ 

6.  Divide  I  by  I? 

7.  Cost  of  40  lbs.  of  beefsteak  at  121  cents  a  pound? 

8.  Cost  of  6  yds.  of  cloth  at  87i  cents  a  yard? 

9.  Interest  of  (^400  for  4  months  at  1^  per  cent,  per  month? 

10.  4.t  ^2.50  a  yard,  bow  many  yards  of  silk  can  you  buy  for  $40? 
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Ginghmn,  charade,  eying,  hoeing,  scholarB,  daily,  knuckles,  receipt,  seizing, 
college,  sirloin,  sardines,  laziness,  dairies,  molasses,  pigeon,  cipher,  bristles,  scrub- 
bed, fqoeaked,  saleable,  syllable,  nephew,  camphene,  adieu,  banquet,  etiquette, 
antiqae,  camellia,  fuchsia,  dahlia,  mignonttte,  dandelion,  trousseau,  crochet. 

1.  Write  ten  words  having  suffixes  that  mean  one  yfJio,  one  who  is,  or  one  who 
WMktty  has  practises  or  belongs  to. 

2.  Writt"  five  words  that  may  be  spelled  either  with  one  I  or  double. 

8.  Write  fire  words  having  the  prefix  dis ;  5  having  the  prefix  en  or  the  suffix 
enf 
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[From  the  New  York  State  Edncationul  Journal  for  February,  18T8.] 

UNABRIDGED. 

BT  CHABLBS  T.   FOOLBB.  . 

Oft,  M  listless  you've  sat  humming  o*er  the  keys  of  mem'ry,  thrumming 
Out  unbidden  notes  of  music  f^om  the  slumb'ring  melodies  of  yore, 
Some  trilling,  thrilling  note  departed,  the  linking  joys  hath  sudden  parted, 
TQl,  by  murmuring  o*er  the  others,  at  the  warbling  of  its  brothers, 
Back  the  truant  cometb,  singing  softly,  sweetly,  as  in  years  before, 

To  leave  you,  nevermore. 

Bnt  ah  I  when  a  wobd  has  wandered,  "  divine  afflatus  "  all  been  squandered. 

On  the  kindred  meanings  pondered,  through  your  treach'rous  mem'rr's  stock  and 

store, 
Spite  your  rhyming  and  your  chiming,  words  and  meanings,  shift  and  shuffle, 
Till  your  cholerwears  the  ruffie,  and  the  flashing  thoughts.  Promethean, 
Hiss  upon  the  waters  Lethean ; — dazed  with  doubt  you  pace  the  floor. 

As  thousands  have  before* 

Then  your  **  eyes  had  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming," — 
Vacant,  flaring,  glaring,  gleaming,  stark  and  staring  at  the  unseen  floor ; 
Crazed  with  dance  of  unpoetic  fancies,  catching  only  synonymic  glances, 
Ai  the  wizard,  wordless  wantons  hide-and-seek  like  Jack-'o-lanterns ; 
How  revolving,  now  dissolving  into  phantom  oaths  you  never  swore. 

Only  felt  them,  nothing  more. 

felt  the  flames  of  fierce  affliction  as  you  prayed,  '*  O  for  a  Diction- 
Ary  balm  from  ancient  Gilead  for  a  treach'rous  mem'ry 's  Illiad 
Of  voos  I "  And  your  prayer  was  granted,  by  word-horror  now  no  longer  haunted, 
Kg  more  demon  eyes  are  glaring,  no  more  phantom  oaths  are  swearing ; 
LesTes  from  Gilead  brought  by  Noah,  Websteb's  Unabridobd  in  stock  and  store^ 

On  your  table,  evermore. 
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Thoughts  and  words  from  all  their  sources,  sparkling  through  their  classic  courses, 
Flashing  up  from  new  resources ;  Arab,  Roman,  Hebrew,  Celt  and  Moor, 
German,  Goth  and  Greek,  Teutonic,  Saxon,  Vandal  and  Sdaronic, 
All  nations,  tongues  and  learnings,  human  souls  in  all  their  yearnings,  • 
Through  ages  dark  and  ages  golden,  hare  been  made  to  faithful  pour 

Into  this  their  treasured  lore. 

Science,  through  each  nomenclature,  arts  of  erery  name  and  nature. 

Their  pictured  symbols  here  explore ;  and  Fill  ey^r  bless  the  modern  Noah 

For  the  saving  ark  he  builded,  for  the  language  he  hath  gilded 

With  such  purity  and  beauty,  that  with  stern,  resistless  duty. 

Carping  critics,  flaunting,  ranting,  still  must  follow  with  their  Babel  lore; 

Brer  folhtw  in  the  wake  of  Noah,  only/oZZ^w,  nothing  more. 

DeansvUle,  N,  K,  January  18,  1873. 
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BACK  NUMBERS! 
We  are  still  in  want  of  copies  of.  the  January  number  for  1878, 

Thb  Educational  Year  Book  for  1878  is  soon  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co  '  Of  its  merits  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion.  What  that 
opinion  is  Messrs.  Woods'  advertisement  will  tell. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wood,  so  that  we  can  furnish  this 
valuable  nork  to  our  subscribers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.00.     Send  in  your  orders. 

Wa  hope  our  teachers  and  friends  of  education  will  not  fail  to  read  Messrs.  L. 
Prang  &  Co/s  advertisement  on  second  p  'ge.  We  are  sure  they  will  find  some- 
thing of  advantage  to  them. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Burr  &  Htde  offer  a  new  book  to  their  agents  and  the  reading 
public. 

We  arc  happy  to  call  tlie  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new  advertisement  of 
Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt,  of  New  York.  They  are  a  good  house  and  publish  good 
books. 

Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Mbrriam  give  us,  this  month,  another  acrostic  compilation  of 
the  opinions  of  the  **wise  and  great"  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Unabridord. 

Wb  would  call  sttention  of  teachers  in  want  of  aids  in  maintaining  discipline  and 
order,  to  ^^Atwatbr's  School  Government,"  a  unique  and  ingenious  scheme  for 
securing  good  onler  and  diligent  Ptudy.  The  Tillinghast  &  Mason  News  Co.  ex- 
plain the  subject  in  their  advertisement 
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Ay  EXAM/N^ATIOy  OF  THE  DEXOIfSTRATrONS  OF  DAVIEST  LE- 
GByDRE,  showing  how  the  Polygon  beeomei  the  Circle^  by  the  methods  of  New* 
ton.  By  Charles  Daries,  LL.  D.,  author  of  a  fall  Course  of  Mathematics.  New 
York:  Pablished  by  A.  8.  Barnes  A  Co.,  Ill  and  118  WUliam  street.  1873. 

This  pamphlet,  of  thirty-six  pages,  is  preceded  by  a  letter  from  Charles  Davies, 
**  To  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States,*'  in  which  he  lays  before  them  the  reasons 
for  the  two  changes  he  has  sought  to  make  in  Geometry ;  the  elimination  of  the 
word  **  solid,"  and  the  substitution  of  'Uhe  modern  methods  of  Newton,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  cumbrous  methods  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  ancients.** 
The  discourse  on  the  '*  Foundations  of  Mathematical  Science,*'  which  follows  the 
letter,  touches  all  departments  of  mathematics,  from  Arithmetic  to  Differential  and 
lotegnil  Calculus,  including  Newton's  Lemmas  and  their  demonstrations,  from  the 
iVtsnjria. 

We  notice  that  here,  as  in  his  text-books,  he  gives  algebraic  signs  to  0  and  oo ; 
but  we  have  nerer  been  able  to  see  the  propriety  of  it,  in  the  case  of  trigonometri- 
es! fuoctions.  The  tangent  of  an  arc  in  the  second  quadrant  is  negatiye,  and  in 
the  third  quadrant  positive ;  but  wliy  is  the  tangent  of  180^  called—O?  It  is  just  as 
orach  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  quadrant  as  at  the  end  of  the  second.  180°  is 
JDst  the  point  where  the  tangent  changes  from  —  to  4~*  So,  on  one  side  of  270° 
the  tangent  is  +,  on  the  other,  — ;  why,  then,  is  the  tangent  of  270°  called  +  », 
iBj  more  than  —  oe  ?  When  a  quantity  changes  its  sign  in  passing  thorough  a 
limit,  what  is  its  sign  at  the  moment  of  change  ?  If  any  sign  must  be  applied  to 
Os]idao,why  not  gire  them  the  double  sign,  asOIneydoes?  d.  w.  h. 

TBE  0  WENS  COLL  EGE  JUNIOR  CO  URSK  IN  PR  A  OTIC  A  L  CHE  MIS  TR  F. 
B/  Francis  Jones,  Chemical  Master  in  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  With 
a  preface  br  Professor  Hoscoe,  F.  R.  S.  London :  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1872. 
P^  171- 

This  little  book  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 

ngned^that  of  introducing  the  beginner  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and 

eipecially  of  chemical  analysis.     Much  Taluable  matter  is  here  crowded  into  & 

ibmII  space.    Part  I.  treats  of  the  preparation  of  apparatus,  gases,  Ac. ;  Part  IL,. 

of  Uow-pipe  analysis,  Bunsen*s  flame    reactions,  and  preliminary  examination ;. 

Part  UI.,  of  reactions  of  the  commonly  occurring  metals,  with  the  methods  of ' 

their  separation;  Part  IV.,  of  reactions  of  the  inorganic  acids,  organic  acids,  or- 

itanie  alkaloids,  and  certain  other  organic  bodies ;  and  Part  V.,  of  reactions  of  rare 

metals.    Then  follows  the  usual  table  of  the  elements,  and  seventeen  pages  of 

veiy  Taluable  questions  and  exercises,  designed   to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  stn-- 

dent,— all  this  on  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  small  pages.  d.  w.  h. 


THE  CHILVS  INDEPENDENT  SPELLER.    New  York,  A,   S.  Barnes  A  Co- 

Wehave  been  very  much  interested  in  this  little  book,  as  it  has  one  entirely  new 
peenliarit}', — the  words  are  all  in  script^  instead  of  the  usual  printed  forms.  1% 
hsi  always  seemed  as  though  children  might  become  familiar  with  the  written  formt- 
of  Uie  letters  at  an  early  age,  just  as  easily  as  with  the  otdinary  letters,  and  then 
have  a  standard  of  excellence  in  their  mind  by  which  to  train  and  develop  their 
•Ulity  in  writing. 
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In  this  Bpelling-book,  the  style  of  letter  used  is  that  of  a  clear,  well  defined, 
plain  and  open  hand,  so  that  the  forms  of  the  letter  will  serre  as  very  gitod  models  in 
Aitnre  years.  We  would  commend  the  hook  to  teachers  for  trial  at  least,  and  we 
belieye  the  test  will  ptove  a  triumph  for  tde  spelling- hook. 

CALKIN'S  NATIOIAAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

Among  the  rarious  changes  now  going  on  in  the  educational  world  is  a  mdicsl 
one  in  the  methods  and  objects  of  primary  instruction.  ^Phere  is  a  tacit  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  children  in  the  lowest  grades  of  our  schools  do  not  lay  aright  the 
foundations  for  the  best  progress  and  deyelopment  theveafter.  Many  reasons 
have  been  assigned,  many  refomis  have  been  made,  some  success  has 
been  achieved,  but  as  a  whole  our  primary  instruction  has  not  yet  ,been 
placed  upon  its  proper  footing ;  the  essential  principle  to  success  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  certainly  not  applied. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  this  discussion  and  experimenting  one  or  two  fiicts 
are  generally  conceded.  The  first  is  that  the  common  method  of  primary  instruc- 
tion fails  to  do  scarcely  anything  for  the  natural  development  of  the  inherent 
powers  of  the  child;  that  his  instincts  of  observation,  questioning,  and  reflection  are 
constantly  being  checked  and  blunted,  till,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  age  when  he 
should  have  acquired  a  stock  of  original  ideas  and  the  ability  to  use  them,  ne  has 
in  his  possession,  instead,  an  ill  arranged  mass  of  second-hand  facts,  which 
he  knows  not  how  to  make  available. 

The  second  point  conceded  is  that  in  our  primary  instruction  we  must  recognize 
the  great  law  that  underlies  all  successful  instruction,  whether  of  a  higher  or  lower 
grade,  viz. :  that  we  cannot  properly  impart  knowledge  except  as  we  supply  a  con- 
scious want  in  the  pupil.  Hence,  the  various  attempts  by  means  of  object  itatking^ 
the  Kindergarten  method,  and  their  various  modifications.  While  there  is  great 
doubt  whether  any  one  method  yet  devised  is  the  method,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  principle  which  underlies  them  all.  Therefore,  anything 
which  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  to  afford  aid  In  tlio  solution  of  the 
question,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  blessing.  Such  a  help,  we  believe,  has  been 
rendered  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  Brooklyn,  by  his  Natural  History  Charts ;  a  series 
of  beautifully  colored  pictures  of  the  more  common  -plants,  flowers,  and  animals, 
arranged  in  groups,  according  to  their  proper  scientific  classification,  and  giving  a 
few  of  the  lesding  features  of  each.  They  are  published  by  Messrs.  Pbako  &  Co.,  of 
BosTOK,  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  and  afford  at  once  a  moat  beautiful  and  delighl- 
ftil  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  little  ones.  Such  materials  aa  these  in 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  the  right  stamp,  would  do  more  to  train  and  develop  a 
child  by  meant  of  that  very  euriosity^  which  it  is  frequently  the  custom  to  con- 
demn and  repress,  than  any  amount  of  the  ordinary  cramming  process.  We  trust 
that  there  will  be  many  among  our  teachers  who  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity,  and  then  give  us  the  results.  It  is  only  by  such  a  system  of  collating 
and  comparing  the  results  of  different  experiments,  that  the  beat  method  ia  to  be 
discovered. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  speak  a  word  in  reference  to  a  kindred  matter. 
It  is  well  known  what  an  educational  power  a  beautiful  school-room  it  of  iuelf. 
Therefore,  any  item  of  interest  is  the  direction  of  beautifying  oar  school-rooms  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teacher.    In  order  to  secure  such  results  as  those  to 
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vhich  ire  hare  just  referred,  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.,  hare  made  a  rery  liberal  offer 
tOfe&oo2r,  so  that  a  small  suri!  of  money  may  be  made  to  go  a  great  ways  towards 
Auniihing  a  school  with  works  of  genuine  beauty  and  merit.  We  hardly  know  of  a 
vsy  in  which  a  teacher  could  do  a  greater  service  to  his  pupils,  than  by  making  an 
effort  to  secure  some  of  these  works  of  art  Application  to  the  publishers  will 
obtain  a  response  with  all  of  the  particulars. 

We  fare  receiTcd  from  Scraefbh  &  Kobadi,  of  Philadelphia. .  Part  I  of  a 
DicnovAHT  OF  Emglish  -  GfiRMAN,  and  German  -  English,  e\lited  by  Chas.  Fr. 
Orieb;  and  Concordia,  a  Collection  of  Four- Part  Songs  for  Male  Voices,  arrang- 
ed vitk  German  and  English  words,  by  Leopold  Engelke. 

The  Dictionary  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  thirty-two  weekly  parts  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  issue  this  lexicon.  Each  part  will  contain  about  800  pages,  and  will 
cost  a-iout  twenty-fiye  cents,  then  giving  in  all  a  book  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
pages,  for  eight  dollars.  From  the  examination,  we  have  given  this  initial  number, 
it  voald  seem  to  be  the  most  complete  German  dictionary  published,  and  its  price 
if  nich  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Singing-Book  is  the  second  of  a  series  now  coming  out  under  the  auspices 
of  this  house,  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  good  four-part  music  for  male 
Toices.  We  trust  that  the  effort  to  meet  the  demand  may  be  successful.  We 
certainly  need  as  people,  a  more  general  musical  culture,  and  every  step  taken  to 
popalarize  music  to  develop  a  love  for  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  cnl* 
tore  and  a  better  manhood. 

We  have  received  catalogues  for  the  current  academical  year  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan ;  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo ; 
udof  Tuft's  College,  Somerville,  Mass. 

—Mr.  E.  Steiger,  the  New  York  publisher,  is  preparing  an  extensive  descriptive 
catalogue  of  Original  American  Literature  for  presentation  at  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion. The  departments  which  he  desires  especially  to  cover,  are  those  of  Antiquities, 
Bibliographj,  Biography,  Education,  (exclusive  of  school  books,)  Oeographyf  His- 
tory, Jurisprudence,  Languages,  Politics,  Statistics,  Theology,  Philosophy,  and 
MaDufactures.  Authors  of  works  within  these  limits,  especially  of  those  that  are 
pecnliarly  American^  will  confer  a  favor  on  Mr.  Steiger,  by  sending  to  him,  22  and 
24  Frankfort  street,  Kew  York,  for  blank  forms. 
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The  Gaxaxt  for  Anril,  is  at  hand  for  its  usual  attractive  table  of  contents.  The 
prominent  articles  are,  one  on  Joseph  Arch,  the  present  champion  of  the  laboring 
im  of  England,  by  Justin  McCarthy ;  a  paper  on  the  Festivals  and  Pageants  of 
Borne,  by  Lady  Blanche  Murphy ;  and  an  able  essay  on  the  career  of  the  late 
"  Nephew  of  His  Uncle,"  by  Rich.  B.  Kimball.  Its  editorial  columns  are  well  pre- 
pared and  show  a  careful  handling. 

Haspbr'8  Maoazikb  for  April,  with  eighty-five  illustrations,  and  in  its 
tihle  of  contents,  every  variety  of  the  most  -excellent  and  timely  reading-matter. 
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ttorips,  poems,  instructive  articles  of  science  and  travel,  and  humorous  sketches— 
cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  and  fastidious  reader.  The  unprecedented 
combination  of  three  such  writers  of  fiction  as  Chablvs  Bbade,  Willis  Collins, 
and  Miss  Thackbkat  in  one  Magazine,  is  in  itself  a  memorable  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  periodical  literature.  But  the  space  occupied  by  these  writers  does  not 
prevent  a  magazine  of  the  size  of  Harper's  from  giving  such  an  extended  variety 
as  we  find  in  this  number.  Prominent  among  the  many  nble  articles  are  one  by  Mr. 
Charles  Nobdhoff,  on  the  basis  of  Recluses  valuable  work,  The  Ocean,  giving  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  marine  .phenomena,  with  twenty  illnstrations ; 
Mohcure  D.  Cokwat'8  important  and  timely  article  on  the  Agricultural  La- 
borers' Movement  in  England*  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Joseph  Arch,  the 
president  of  the  Union ;  a  characteristic  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  from  the 
pen  of  Junius  Henbi  Bbownb  ;  accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
sanctum  in  the  Tribune  office.  The  Editorial  Departments  well  sustain  their  ex- 
cellent standard. 

We  have  received  the  March  number  of  Harknbss'  Magazine,  published  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  It  is  handsomely  printed  magazine  of  about  ninety  pages 
and  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction.  Its  varied  contents  embrace 
matter  for  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  workshop.  Its  contribution  are  numer. 
ous  and  able,  and  its  articles  are  shorl  and  to  the  point,  rather  than  long  and  prosy. 
It  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  live,  wide-awake  man,  who 
means  business.    For  the  price  of  one  dollar  per  year  it  is  a  very  cheap  magazine. 

ScRiBNER  for  April,  open  with  an  entertaining  account  of  the  management  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  at  Washington.  Greenbacks  by  the  million  are  viewed 
and  handled  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  they  were  plain  sheets  of  paper. 
Then  follows  the  usual  variety,  showing  the  skillful  hand,  and  the  good  judgment 
of  the  editor.  In  **  Culture  and  Progress,"  the  question  now  staring  Japan  in  the 
face,  what  to  do  for  a  language,  is  discussed  in  an  instructive  manner;  while  the 
CredH  Mobilier  and  other  points  of  current  interest  meet  with  attention.  This 
number  ends  the  volume.  The  anxiously  expected  papers  on  '*The  Great  South," 
by  Edward  King,  will  soon  be  begun. 

The  important  industries  for  which  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  so  justly 
distinguished,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  the  initial  article  in  Lippinc9tfs 
Magazine  for  April.  The  article  is  profusely  illustrated.  **  Thackeray's  '  Gray 
rriars.*"  by  an  old  **  Gown-boy,"  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  old 
Charter-House  school,  and  of  Thackeray's  connection  to  it.  The  article  is  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  one  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  curious  phases  of  English 
life.  "Medical  Expert  Evidence,"  by  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  is  a  contribution  at 
once  striking  and  important.  Its  comments  upon  the  difficulties  which  the  law  careless- 
ly throws  in  the  way  of  the  genuine  expert,  and  its  animadversions  against  the  serious 
perils  to  which  innocent  persons  are  therefore  exposed,  deserve  a  careful  perusal. 
The  author  illustrates  his  assertions  by  full  and  pertinent  references  to  trials,  the 
memory  of  which  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  *'The  Mystery  of  Massabielle," 
1^  William  D.  Wood,  is  a  highly  attractive  article,  descriptive  of  the  wonderful 
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ereati  which  hare  rendered  the  Grotto  of  the  Virgin,  at  Lourdes,  an  object  of  ez- 
tnordinarj  and  world-wide  interest.  These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  articles. 
The  others  are  all  interesting  and  well  written.  '^Onr  Monthly  Gossip,"  as  usual,  is 
flUl  of  piquant  and  engaging  anecdotes  and  timely  notes  on  men  and  things. 

Turn  HsBALD  OF  Hbaltb,  one  of  our  ablest  magazines  in  the  field  of  hygienic 
ealtare,  commences,  in  its  March  number,  a  new  feature.  Howard  Glyndon,  -the 
veil-known  writer,  will  edit  a  department  entitled  **Women  in  Council,"  which  is 
to  be  devoted,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  the  consideration  of  all  proper  questions 
relating  to  woman  and  the  family.  We  have  no  doubt  this  department  will  add 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine. 

The  April  Otbblaud  is  a  solid  number.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  any 
the  less  readable.  It  combines  both  the  substantial  and  the  entertaining.  J.  Ross 
Browne,  the  noted  author,  contributes  the  leading  article,  "  The  Agricultural  Ca- 
pacity of  California."  Bishop  Kip  has  a  sketch  on  *'Cape  Horn  in  1704."  Science  is 
treated  to  two  interesting  articles,  .while  all  the  other  branches  are  well  sustained. 

Thb  Daii*t  Gbaphio.  Such  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  illustrated  daily  erening 
paper,  recently  started  in  New  York  city  by  a  company  of  young  and  enterprising 
journalists.  It  is  indeed  a  novelty,  being  the  first  illustrated  dally  in  the  world. 
Thus  for  it  has  had  a  wonderful  success,  and  bids  fair  to  achieve  a  permanent  posi- 
t»D  among  the  daily  press  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  certainly  a  live  paper,  and  has 
•0  far  exercised  a  wise  discretion  and  a  sound  judgment  in  its  choice  of  illustrations, 
while  its  news  columns  bear  the  mark  of  good  editing. 

Thb  SAnrrABiAN  is  a  new  magazine,  started  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater 
prominence  to  sanitary  questions  in  connection  #ith  our  daily  life.  It  comes  well 
recommended,  and  the  first  number  has  several  able  articles.  We  are  glad  to  see, 
hj  extracts  from  their  letters  published  in  this  number,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  physicians  in  the  country  are  becoming  awake  to  the  value  of  the  truth  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We  trust  the  Sanitarian  may  meet  with  a  decided 
•access. 

Abthub's  Homb  Maoazihb  for  April  presents  its  usual  pleasing  variety,  such 
as  «  Superficial  Worship,"  by  E.  B.  Keyes;  "  Emily  Faithful,"  by  Virginia  P. 
Townsend,  and  the  pithy  little  story  of  *'  My  Thorn/*  by  Kosella  Bice. 


EcLBcnc  Maoazikb. — The  Eclectic  for  April  has  an  excellent  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  finely  engraved  on  steel,  and  a  very  attractive  table  of  contents 
selected  from  all  the  leading  foreign  periodicals.  Among  the  more  striking  papers 
are:  The  Unpublished  Letters  of  the  Princess  Charlotte;"  iBnaes  Sylvius  Picco- 
lomini,  the  famous  Pope  Pius  II.  ;^'  **  Instinct;  with  Original  Observations  on 
Young  Animals ;"  **  The  year  of  the  Great  Snow ;"  '*  The  Great  Fairs  and  Markets 
of  Europe;"  "Oliver  Cromwell;"  **  Thoughts  upon  G(»vecnment,"  by  Arthur 
Helps ;  ••  Sea  Novels— Captoin  Marryat ;"  •*  The  Original  Prophet,"  by  a  Visitor  to 
Salt  Lake  City;  "  Autumn  Days  in  Stockholm;"  **  Marriage  in  China;"  and  ad- 
fitional  chapters  of  the  striking  story,  "Too  Soon,"  by  the  author  of  *Tatty." 
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The  Editoriftl  Departments  are  very  copious  and  entertaining,  and  embrace  Literary 
Notices  of  recent  books,  Foreign  Library  Notes,  Science  nnd  Art,  and  Yarities. 
The  latter  contains  choice  reading  from  new  books  and  foreign  journals.    Each 

ft 

succeeding  number  of  the  Electic  grows  in  value  and  in  merit. 


The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  would  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Reports  fVoro  the  following  State  Superintendents  during  this  month :  M.  B.  Hop- 
kins, Indiana;  E.  A.  Apgar,  New  Jersey;  Warren  Johnson,  Maine;  JohnH. 
French,  Vermont,  and  A.  N.  Fisher,  Nevada.  Also,  Report  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  from  J.  L.  Pickard,  Supt  of  Schools,  Chicago ;  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Education,  from  Hon.  Henry  B.  Anthony,  and  Smithsonian  Reports,  from  Joseph 
Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 


<  ■■»> 


Enthusiasm  Nbcbssakt  to  Success. — There  was  never,  probably,  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  high  success  in  any  profession  demanded  harder  or  more  in- 
cessant labor  than  now.  Men  can  no  longer  go  at  one  leap  into  eminent  position. 
The  world,  as  Emerson  says,  is  no  longer  clay,  but  rather  iron  in  the  hands  of  its 
workers,  and  men  have  got  to  hammer  out  a  place  for  themselves  by  steady  and 
rugged  blows.  Above  all  a  deep  and  burning  enthusiasm  is  wanted  in  every  one 
who  would  achieve  great  ends.  No  great  thing  is,  or  can  be,  done  without  it.  It 
is  a  quality  that  is  seen  wherever  there  are  earnest  and  determined  workers, — in 
the  silence  of  the  study,  and  amid  the  roar  of  cannon ;  in  the  painting  of  a  picture, 
and  in  a  carving  of  a  statute.  Ability,  learning,  accomplishment,  opportunity,  are 
all  well ;  but  they  do  not,  of  themselves,  insure  success.  Thousands  have  all 
these,  and  live  and  die  without  benefiting  themselves  or  others.  Men,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  mediocre  talents,  often  scale  the  dizzy  steeps  of  excellence  and  fame  be- 
cause they  have  firm  faith  and  high  resolve.  .  It  is  this  soled  faith  in  one*s  mission, 
—the  rooted  belief  that  it  is  the  one  thing  to  which  he  has  been  called, — this  en- 
thusiasm, attracting  an  Agassiz  to  the  Alps  or  the  Amzon,  impelling  a  Pliny  to 
explore  the  volcano  in  which  he  is  to  lose  his  life,  and  ncrvirg  a  Veniet,  when 
tossing  in  a  fierce  tempest,  to  sketch  the  waste  of  waters,  and  even  the  wave  that 
is  leaping  up  to  devour  him, — that  marks  the  heroic  spirit;  and  wherever  it  is 
found,  success,  sooner  or  later,  is  almost  inevitable. — From  Prof.  Maihews*s  *'  Oet- 
ting  on  in  the  World,'* 


:o: 


A  Mother's  Influbfcb. — How  touching  is  this  tribute  of  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton, 
to  his  mother's  influence :  *'  My  mother  asked  me  never  to  use  tobacco ;  I  have 
never  touched  it  from  th:it  time  to  the  present  day,  and  I  have  never  gambled ;  I 
cannot  tell  who  is  loosing  in  games  tha^t  are  being  played.  She  admonished  me,  too, 
against  hard  drinking;  and  whatever  capacity  for  endurance  I  have  at  present,  and 
whatever  usefulness  I  have  attained  through  life,  I  have  attributed  to  having  com- 
plied with  her  pious  and  correct  wishes.  When  I  was  seven  years  of  age  she  asked 
me  not  to  drink,  and  then  I  made  a  resolution  of  total  abstinence ;  and  that  I  have 
adhered  to  it  through  all  time,  I  owe  to  my  mother.** 


ihfi  |ihoJ^  Jsland  ^j;hoflInrastBi[. 
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THE  PERPLEXING  PUPIL 

Mn.  Stowe  asked  years  ago,  **  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
Charlie,''  and  many  a  teacher  doubtless  asks  essentially  the  same 
qaestion  to-day.  Almost  every  school  has  at  least  one  pupil  who  is 
t  study,  a  perplexity  to  the  teacher,  and  often  in  hours  of  weariness 
and  discouragement,  the  question  comes  to  the  teacher's  lips,  what 
can  I  do  with  him  ? 

Were  I  to  attempt  an  answer,  I  would  say,  take  him  into  your 
heart  and  give  him  entire  possession.  No  conscientious  teacher  who 
has  a  just  appreciation  of  the  respouHibility  of  her  position,  of  what 
it  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  children,  and  the  former  of  their  character, 
would  think  of  doing  less  than  to  take  her  school  as  a  whole  into  her 
heart,  and  to  give  her  whole  heart  to  it.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
She  needs  to  take  each  pupil  into  her  heart,  and  especially  that  one 
of  whom  she  acks  the  above  question,  and  give  to  each  the  whole. 
If  any  one  reminds  me  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time,  and  asks  how  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  have 
each  pupil  occupy  the  whole  heart,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  physics,  and  physics  are  not  now  under  discussion.  But 
seriously,  as  teachers,  we  are  in  danger  of  giving,  if  not  too  much 
thought  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  too  little  thought  to  the  scholar  as 
an  individual. 
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Nor  is  the  danger  confined  to  ub  as  teachers.  School  committees 
00  often  and  to  too  great  an  extent,  provide  well  for  the  school,  but 
poorly  for  the  individual.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  are  often  well  adapted  to  such  as  can  take  the 
**  regukr  course,"  but  poorly  adapted  to  those  who  must  fall  out  by 
the  way,  or  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  well  arranged  for  the 
through  passengers,  but  poorly  arranged  for  those  who  stop  at  the 
way  stations. 

If  we  thus  take  the  boy  into  our  hearts,  we  shall  come  to  know  ^'how 
a  boy  feels,"  to  know  what  his  weak  points  are,  and  what  there  is 
good  in  his  nature,  shall  be  able  to  find  the  springs  of  action,  and 
have  some  power  there.  We  shall  come  to  feel  somewhat  as  a 
mother  feels  toward  the  child  who  has  tried  her  exceedingly,  and  yet 
she  does  not  and  cannot  give  him  up.  I  recall  a  boy  in  my  school 
many  yeirs  ago  who  tried  me  in  various  ways,  and  I  had  resorted 
to  all  the  expedients  I  could  think  of  for  his  correction,  but  appar- 
ently to  no  purpose,  till  at  length  I  sent  him  to  the  School  Committee 
with  the  message  that  I  could  do  nothing  more  for  him,  and  I  could 
not  have  him  in  school  longer.  When  the  man  to  whom  I 
sent  him  came  to  see  me — a  man  who  sustained  to  the  boy  only  the 
relation  of  a  school  committee  and  a  pastor,  and  I  saw  the  tears 
trickle  down  his  face  as  he  talked  about  him,  I  felt  that  I  could  work 
for  that  boy  still  longer,  that  I  could  take  him  back  into  my  heart  if 
indeed  I  had  ever  given  him  a  place  in  it,  that  I  could  do  anything 
for  him  so  long  as  another  so  cared  for  him. 

And  thij  leads  me  to  suggest  a  modification  of  the  question. 
Let  it  be,  not  what  can  I  do  with  him,  but  what  can  I  do  Jbr  him. 
What  a  difference  there  is  in  prepositions  I  What  can  we  do  Jbr 
him  will  be  the  natural  question,  if  we  give  him  the  place  in  the 
heart  which  has  been  spoken  of,  but  if  we  keep  him  shut  outside  or 
allow  him  to  shut  himself  out,  the  other  preposition  will  be  oftener 
used.  It  is  difficult,  when  weary  and  worn  with  the  work  of  the  day, 
amid  the  perplexities  of  school  duties,  and  school  cares,  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  put  the  question  in  this  form,  but  if  we  can  discipline 
ourselves  to  do  it  always,  we  shall  at  length  have  little  occasion  to 
ask  it  in  a  sense  indicative  of  sadness.  Then  will  light  spring  up  in 
our  path,  and  we  shall  go  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
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I  But  some  young  teacher  may  ask,  not  in  a  desponding  tone,  but 

flimjdj  as  a  qoestion  for  information.  What  can  I  do  for  a  disobe- 
dient, wayward  boy?  I  will  not  go  into  detail,  but  if  you  have  really 
taken  him  into  your  heart,  make  him  fed  that  you  have.  If  you 
have  an  interest  in  him,  show  that  interest,  not  merely  so  that  he 
might  know  it  if  he  would,  but  so  that  he  muBi  know  it  if  he  would 
not.  But  if  you  have  not  that  interest,  do  not  claim  ihat  you  have. 
Yon  cannot  deceive  him.  Children  read  character  with  wonderful 
quickness  and  accuracy. 

Make  him  feel  that  you  regard  his  rights,  for  children  at  school 
have  rights  as  naeredly  as  you  wish  him  to  regard  yours,  and  that 
you  will  be  as  careful  of  his  feelings  as  is  consistent  with  his  best 
good  and  that  of  the  school.  And  when  you  have  done  this  you 
have  brought  him  up  upon  some  ground  in  common  with  you,  have 
brought  him  into  sympathy  with  you.  You  have  created  a  power 
for  good  in  your  school-room  such  as  can   be  found  no   where  else* 

You  may  value  the  help  that  a  school  committee  or  superintendent 
can  furnish,  but  there  is  no  aid  so  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  the  boy 
brought  over  from  the  wrong  side  to  the  right  side,  from  the  position 
in  which  he  worked  against  the  teacher,  to  that  in  .which  he  works 
with  her  and  for  her.  Then  shall  you  find  verified  the  statement: 
"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good  measure,  pressed  down 
and  shaken  together,  and  running  over  shall  men  give  into  your 
bosom." 


<«••» 


,  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  general  view  of  the  city  of  Washington,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Capitol,  is  exceedingly  tame.  The  reason  for  this  is  because 
the  horizontal-lines  prevail  to  such  an  extent ;  there  being  com- 
paratively few  perpendicular  ones,  such  as  towers,  spires,  tall  chim* 
neys,  domes,  etc.,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  sky-line.  The 
natural  lay  of  the  ground  is  good  ;  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Capitol  building,  everything  seems  to  have  been  done  to  cut 
down  the  perpendicular  lines,  and  spread-out  the  horizontal  ones,  to 
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get  as  tame  an  effect  as  possible.  What  is  now  needed  is  the  intro- 
duction of  adilitional  perpendicular  lines,  to  be  realized  bj  the 
erection  of  mere  high  towers,  spires  and  domes. 

Probably  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many 
really  noble  structures  which  show  off  to  so  little  advantage ;  this  is 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  lack  of  perpendicular  lines  in  their  com- 
position ;  yet  their  location  has  much  to  do  with  it,  as  many  of  them 
are  on  such  low  ground  that  the  small  common  place  buildings  back 
of  them,  on  much  higher  ground,  dwarf  them  in  the  general  view, 
and  make  them  appear  exceedingly  common  place ;  whereas  as  they 
should  be  as  comparatively  imposing  in  the  general  view  as  they 
really  are  in  their  relative  proportions. 

The  Capitol  is  not  only  immense  in  size,  but  has  the  most  com- 
manding situation  of  any  building  in  Washington.  It  can  be  seen 
for  miles  around — as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  From  a  distance  it 
appears  solitary  and  alone,  as  the  only .  one  building  in  the  city ; 
while  the  other  buildings,  which  are  also  immense  in  their  propor- 
tions, are  hardly  discernible  from  Arlington  Heights  across  the 
river,  say  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  location,  yet  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built,  and  their 
individual  shape  and  surroundings  have  somewhat  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  a  pity  that  these  other  buildings  could  not  have  had  a  better  loca- 
tion, corresponding  somewhat  with  that  of  the  Capitol. 

There  are  a  great  many  churches  in  the  city ;  but  few  of  them 
have  spires  or  towers  of  great  height.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
best  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  known  as  the  KeUo'Spire;  and  that  is  a  fine  addition 
to  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  city.  Private  enterprise  should  be 
stimulated  to  produce  more  of  the  same  class. 

The  City  Hall  is  an  example  of  the  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines ; 
and  therefore  makes  very  little  show  in  the  general  view  of  Wash- 
ington. Its  location  is  very  good ;  but  its  original  projectors  seem 
to  have  tried  to  spread  it  over  too  much  ground.  Their  money  evi- 
dently gave  out ;  for  there  it  stands,  unfinished ;  they  not  having 
covered  more  than  one-half  of  the  ground  that  their  ambitious  plan 
called  for.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  on  the  idea  of  getting  as 
little  room  for  the  amount  of  architectual  display  and  quantity  of 
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wall  surface  a8  possible.  Besides  being  unfinished,  it  is  in  very  poor 
repair.  Two  such  detrimental  features  do  not  add  much  to  its  at- 
tractiveness. For  this  reason  it  has  not,  of  late  years,  answered  the 
fill]  purpose  of  such  a  building ;  and  has  forced  the  city  authorities 
to  go  out-side  for  office  room.  This  is* always  an  expensive  expe- 
dient ;  and  is  apt  to  work  at  both  ends  of  the  treasury.  It  necessi- 
tates paying  out  all  the  while  to  keep  up  two  establishments ;  and 
draws  the  attention  of  the  public  away  from  its  own  building.  As 
it  is  not  of  full  value  to  them  they  dislike,  and  are  the  more  unable 
to  expend  enou^i^h  on  it  even  to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  much  less  to 
complete  it.  We  are  in  hopes  though  that  the  other  improvements  in 
the  city  will  make  the  contrast  so  detrimental  to  it,  that  the  public 
attention  will  be  sufficiently  aroused  as  to  its  condition,  to  prompt 
them  to  exert  themselves  to  make  it,  what  a  building  of  its  nature, 
class  and  surroundings,  should  be. 

The  Patent  office  has  a  fair  location,  yet  not  the  best  that  it  could 
have  had  even  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  as  higher  ground  lies 
just  to  the  east  of  it.  The  horizontal  lines  greatly  predominate  in 
this  structure ;  and  its  want  of  perpendicular  height  is  very  detrimen- 
tal to  its  effect  in  the  general  view  of  the  city ;  while  the  many  com- 
monplace buildings  which  surround  it,  prevent  it  only  so  much  the 
more  from  appearing  to  its  full  advantage.  It  is  however  in  this 
respect  better  than  the  General  Post  Office  opposite ;  though  the 
Post  Office  is  the  most  pleasing  in  itn  individual  details.  By  the 
papers  we  see  that  the  Post  Office  is  to  be  greatly  improved  ;  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  very  much  to  its  perpendicular 
lines ;  it  certainly  needs  it.  Neither  of  these  two  buildings  have 
any  grounds,  to  speak  of,  about  them.  The  Patent  0/Ece  occupies 
two  squares  and  a  street.  The  Post  Office,  one  square.  There  is 
no  symmetry  about  their  location  ;  but  what  would  add  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  would  be  for  government  to  buy  the  square  immediately 
opposite  the  Post  Office,  bounded  by  E.  and  F.  and  8th  and  9th 
streets,  and  build  on  it  a  building  very  similar  to  that  of  the  General 
Post  Office. 

Government  certainly  needs  more  office  room,  and  this  would  be 
one  good  way  to  get  it ;  as  it  would  have  in  view  the  ultimate  object 
of  creating  a  harmonious  composition  where  there  is  at  present  a 
very  inharmonious  one. 
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The  Treasury  is  on  the  lowest  ground ;  and  has  the  least  imposing 
situation  of  all  the  large  government  buildings.  It  is  too  late  to  im- 
prove it  in  this  respect ;  and  as  long  as  it  stands,  it  will  be  an  exam- 
ple of  how  inferior  a  large  building  appears  in  a  poor  location. 

Neither  the  White  House,  nor  the  War  and  Navy  department 
buildings  ;  not  even  all  that  goes  to  form  this  whole  square  of  public 
buildings,  make  much  of  a  show  in  the  general  view  of  the  city ;  and 
the  new  State  Department  building  now  vin  progress,  which  will  be 
as  large  as  the  Treasury,  will  not  add  much  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever much  it  may  add  to  the  architectual  display  of  the  locale  of  the 
National  Capital. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  also  appears  to  less  advantage  in  the 
general  view  of  the  city  than  one  would  suppose  that  a  building  of 
such  size  and  isolated  location  ought  to.  The  reason  for  it  is  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  lines^  as  of  the  dark  neutral  tint  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  built.  Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Agricultural  building,  which  is  on  the  next  square  west. 

The  Washington  monument,  when  finished^  will  be  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  general  or  panoramic  view  of  the  city.  Much  has  been 
written  about  this  structure ;  and  all  seem  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  for  it  to  stand  such  a  length  of  time  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  There  now  seems  to  be  some  prospect  that  its 
completion  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Though  it  is  situated 
on  low  ground,  it  will  not  matter  much  as  its  height  will  be  so  great. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  be  six  hundred  feet  high.  We  believe 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  cut  it  dowu  to  four  or  five  hundred  feet. 
Its  base  will  be  rather  small  for  so  great  a  height ;  though  if  well 
built  there  will  be  no  fear  of  its  want  of  stability  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  elements.  It  is  probably  now  too  late  to  finish  it  in  time  for 
the  centennial  anniversary ;  though  we  see  by  the  recent  action  of 
Congress,  that  such  is  the  intent,  if  possible.  We  hope  that  it  may 
be  accomplished,  at  least  the  shaft  portion  ;  possibly  it  is  not  too  late 

for  this,  if  they  proceed  at  once ;  yet  government  work  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow.  We  would  not  have  it  built  in  a  loose,  careless  man- 
ner simply  to  have  it  completed  by  that  time  ;  but  trust  that  when 
built,  it  will  be  constructed  in  such  a  thorough  manner,  that  it  will  stand 
for  ages  as  a  pillar  of  Liberty,  around  which  will  centre  all  that  is  the 
most  advanced  and  will  tend  to  elevate  the   universal  mind   of  man. 

I.  P.  N. 
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IN  THE  DARK. 

BT  ALIGB   CART. 

Has  the  Spring  come  back,  mj  darling, 

Hail  the  long  and  soaking  rain 

Been  moulded  into  the  tender  leaves 

Of  the  gay  and  growing  grain — 

The  leases  so  sweet  i»f  barley  and  wheat 

All  moulded  out  of  the  rain  ? 

O,  and  I  would  I  couKl  see  them  grow, 

O,  and  I  would  I  could  see  them  blow, 

All  oyer  field  and  plain — 

The  billows  sweet  of  barley  and  wheat 

All  moulded  out  of  the  rain. 

Are  the  flowers  dressed  out,  my  darling, 

In  their  *kerchiefs  plain  or  bright— 

The  groundwork  gay,  and  the  lady  of  May, 

In  her  petticoat  pink  and  white  ? 

The  fair  little  flowers,  the  rare  little  flowers, 

Taking  and  making  the  light? 

O,  and  I  would  I  could  see  them  all, 

The  little  and  low,  the  proud  and  tall. 

In  their  'kerchiefs  brave  and  bright. 

Stealing  out  of  their  moms  and  eves. 

To  braid  embroidery  round  their  leaves. 

The  gold  and  scarlet  light. 

Have  the  birds  come  back,  my  darling, 

The  birds  from  over  the  sea? 

Are  they  cooing  and  courting  together 

In  bush  and  bower  and  tree? 

The  mad  little  birds,  the  glad  little  birds, 

The  birds  from  over  the  sea  I 

O,  and  I  would  I  could  hear  them  sing, 

0,  and  I  would  I  could  see  them  swing 

In  the  top  of  our  garden  tree  I 

The  mad  little  birds,  tlie  glad  little  birds. 

The  birds  from  over  the  sea  I 

Are  they  building  their  nests,  my  darling, 

In  the  stubble,  brittle  and  brown? 

Are  they  gathering  threads,  and  silken  sliredt. 

And  wisps  of  wool  and  down, 

With  their  silver  throats  and  speckled  coats, 

And  eyes  so  bright  and  so  brown  ? 

O,  and  I  would  I  could  sec  them  make 

And  line  their  nests  for  love*s  sweet  sake, 

With  shreds  of  wool  and  down, 

With  their  eyes  so  bright  and  brown  I 
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A  prominent  eduoational  journal  gives  among  other  <*  directions 
for  young  teachers,''  the  following  :  *'  Be  sure  that  the  whole  lesson 
has  tested  the  reasoning  power,  not  the  memory  of  your  pupils." 

Self-styled  progressive  teachers  are  wont  to  decry  the  cultivation  of 
memory,  some  regarding  it  as  a  waste  of  time,  others  as  worse  than 
useless.  If  the  language  of  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  literally,  a  good 
memory  is  an  evidence  of  mental  weakness,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
proved by  unusually  active  reasoning  powers. 

Since  such  views  as  these  are  not  uncommon,  and  such  advice  as 
the  above  is  urged  upon  young  teachers,  it  is  perhaps  worth  the 
while  to  consider  the  function  and  value  of  memory.  Children  are 
occupied  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  pure  memory  is  the  faculty  most  needed  for  the  task.  Illustra- 
tions, pictures*  recitations,  reviews,  are  the  means  of  producing  clear 
conceptions  of  the  subjects  presented^  and  working  them  into  the 
very  grain  of  the  mind.  We  repeat,  that  when  the  elements  of 
arithmetic  are  presented  in  concrete  form,  the  purpose  is  not  to  exer- 
cise the  pupil's  perceptive  faculties  by  the  process,  but  to  make  a 
more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind. 

So  in  the  study  of  language,  success  depends  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  relations  are  received 
and  held.  Not  that  this  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  it  is  the  basis  of 
linguistic  knowledge.  Landor  used  to  say  that  he  never  made  a 
Greek  scholar  because  he  had  not  mastered  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve ;  that  is,  before  his 
mind  had  lost  something  of  its  retentive  p(»wer.  A  sad  comment  on 
the  neglect  of  this  faculty  is  furnished  by  the  reports  of  college  and 
West  Point  examinations,  from  which  it  appears  that  more  applicants 
for  admission  fail  in  spelling  than  in  almost  any  other  branch.  Surely 
a  little  attention  paid  to  memory  here,  if  nowhere  else,  would  not  be 
amiss.  Indeed,  is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  **  not  to  test  the  memory" 
of  his  scholars,  and  be  sure  that  they  know  anything  whatever  of  the 
subject.  ••  I  know,  but  I  can't  remember,"  is  a  good  plea,  if  the 
question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  but  a  good  instructor  never 
allows  such  an  excuse,  and  quickly  represses  a  tendency  to  rely  upon 
a  faculty  for  catching  ideas  from  others. 
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Great  importanoe  is  attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power, 
and  rightly,  we  admit;  yet  reasoning,  comparison,  cannot  proceed  a 
single  step,  unless  memory  hokls  before  the  mind,  the  objects  upon 
which  judgment  is  to  be  passed. 

False  reasoning  is  caused  by  bad  memory,  as  the  logicians  clearly 
prove. 

But  why  this  attack  upon  memory?  It  has  been  learned,  and 
not  very  recently,  that  this  faculty  could  be  abused ;  that  if  husks 
were  thrust  into  the  treasury  of  the  mind,  it  could  and  would  retain 
them  with  all  the  watchfulness  due  to  golden  grain.  It  is  also  found 
that  a  mind  untaught  to  examine  its  stores,  is  unable  to  estimate 
their  value,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  safe  may  go  to  ruin,  and 
become  exposed  to  every  thievish  attack. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  view  is .  evident ;  nor  is  *  it  enough  to 
answer  that,  if  the  mind  be  trained  to  form  vivid  and  correct  concep- 
tions, memory  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  retentive  powers,  as 
well  as  the  reasoning,  can  be  impaired,  and  it  must  be  by  teaching, 
which  encourages  thinking  with  carelessness  as  to  the  results  of 
thought.  The  careful  student  and  wise  instructor  know  well  the 
value  of  the  law  of  association  and  make  use  of  it  to  bind  into 
permanent  sheaves  ideas  which  otherwise  would  be  scattered  and 
wasted. 

In  the  study  of  history,  for  instance,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  pupil 
recite  fluently  a  score  of  pages,  more  or  less,  in  his  own  language 
and  with  a  just  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  events  nar- 
rated, but  he  should  be  made  to  retain  whatever  is  worth  remember- 
ing, not  for  a  single  i:ecitation  or  an  annual  examination,  but  forever. 

Study  that  stops  at  any  point  short  of  this,  is  imperfect,  however 
brilliant  its  immediate  results.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  effect.  Let 
the  scholar  be  taught  to  arrange  his  ideas  in  groups.  Divide  English 
history  into  periods  which  are  separated  by  some  definite,  tangible, 
limits ;  give  each  period  a  suggestive  name ;  let  the  dates  be  con- 
nected with  the  periods  whenever  written  or  spoken  ;  select  in  each 
period  some  illustrious  person,  or  important  event  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic of  the  age ;  then  about  this  point  let  the  other  events  and 
persons  cluster  in  single  lines  or  in  minor  groups,  as  the  case  de- 
mands. 
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Thus  the  knowledge  which  was  held  in  solution  takes  on  the  form 
of  enduring  crystals.  When  ever  the  literature  of  the  nation  is  studied, 
the  historical  groupings  can  be  used  as  nuclei.  The  two  branches 
are  thus  linked  together,  as  thej  should  be,  and  can  be  better  under- 
stood  from  the  light  which  each  throws  upon  the  other.  Add  to 
these  the  historical  side  of  language  and  of  mental  and  moral 
science,  and  you  have  reduced  to  system  a  large  part  of 
human  knowledge  and  made  it  capable  of  being  remembered. 

This  is  the  safe  middle  course,  equally  removed  from  indiscrimi- 
nate cramming  on  the  one  hand,  and  entire  neglect  of  the  retentive 
faculty  on  the  other.  The  former  produces  heavy-brained  pedantry, 
the  latter  slip-shod  presumption.  True  scholarship  and  correct 
reasoning  in  any  field  are  baeed  on  a  wide  range  of  facts  which  can 
be  brought  before  the  mind.  To  the  young  teacher  then,  no  such 
advice  as  that  quoted  is  useful ;  rather  let  her  strive  to  cultivate  in 
the  child  the  arts  of  seeing  and  of  remembering,  as  well  as  the  art  of 


reasoning. 


-•♦♦- 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Some  years  since,  a  friend  and  myself  attended  a  religious  conven 

tion  in  the   flourishing  town  of  W •     The   first   session    being 

ended,  we  were  invited  to  dine  with  good  old  deacon  S.  As  we 
were  about  being  seated  at  the  table,  there  entered  a  very  pompous 
person  whose  corpulency  and  self-esteem  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  keep- 
ing. He  soon  made  one  of  our  number,  and  seeming  perfectly  at  home, 
monopolized  conversation,  the  subject  matter  of  which  was  a  lengthy 
tirade,  aming  at  wit  but  missing  the  mark,  upon  a  brother  minister 
located  in  a  neighboring  town.  As  he  was  the  only  male  member  of 
the  party,  except  our  host,  who  was  a  very  modest  as  well  as  aged 
man,  he  found  ample  scope  for  his  vituperative  powers  which  seemed 
just  then  enormously  developed. 
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On  retiring  from  the  dining  room»  my  friend  expressed  herself 
mach  disgusted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  with  whose  feelings  our 
whole  party  heartily  coincided.  He  had  left  a  very  unfavorable 
impression  on  all. 

Some  months  after,  happening  to  meet  a  person  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  B's  congregation,  I  made  some  enquiries  concerning  him, 
and  the  reply  was  that  he  was  a  fine  man,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all.  But  not  feeling  satisfied,  I  repeated  the  enquiries  ^t  three  dif- 
ferent times,  and  received  in  substance  the  same  replies.  I  then 
tried  to  cover  his  error  with  a  mantle  of  charity,  thinking  that  his 
natural  vanity  had  led  him  in  that  unguarded  moment  to  say  much 
more  than  he  was  aware  at  the  time,  and  that,  perhaps,  his  after  re- 
pentance had  been  deeper  even  than  our  disgust. 

Soon  after  my  attempt  at  charitableness  there  happened  to  be  a 
dmilar  convention  in  the  town  where  the  slandered  brother  was 
officiating,  and  in  his  very  church.  Among  the  clergy  present,  and 
not  the  least  conspicuous,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  On  seeing  him,  my 
fint  thought  was  of  the  tirade ^  and  how  he  would  feel  in  the  presence 
of  bis  injured  brother.  To  my  great  surprise  he  spoke  in  the  most 
flattering  terms  of  his  brother  minister  so  that  one  would  have  sup- 
possed  them  friends  of  long  standing. 

.  During  the  session,  Mr.  B.  exhorted  eloquently,  and  prayed  fervent- 
ly, yet  that^r«^  itnpreasion  would  adhere  to  me,  although  I  remem- 
bered the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  tried  heartily  to  forgive 
his.  The  moral  is  plain.  Neither  preachers  nor  teachers  can  be 
too  careftil  about  the  first  impressions  they  leave.  This  event  oc- 
curred some  years  since,  yet  it  is  as  fresh  in  the  writer's  mind  as 
though  it  had  happened  but  yesterday. 


-•♦^ 


WHAT  18  SUITABLE  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 


The  point  at  which  *<the  adaptability  of  matter  to  the  minds  of 
children  "  should  cease  to  be  a  theme  of  discussion,  has  by  no  means 
been  reached.     There  is  much  work  and  much  thought  yet  to  be  put 
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Upon  die  suVject,     "  What  shall  our  echoUn  learn 
grRclea  of  advancement.'* 

The  time  is  coming  when  our  children  will  be  ex 
branch  of  inetructioa  by  dealing  with  materials  in  ki 
tnenlal  capacities. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  children  of  the  prim: 
diate  schools  are  obliged  to  deal  with  lurger  mirnbei 
metical  processes  than  they  will  be  culled  upon  to  use 
ing  grade.     Hbw  often  in  the  advanced  grades  of  < 
is  a  scholar  required  to  use  such  a  number  aa  9UO,O0 
And  yet  every  day  in  the  lower  grade  schools,  child 
not  only  to  wrile  and  read  them,  but  they  are  also  obliged  to  practice 
with  them  in  each  of  the  fundamental  processes.     I  belisve   hour* 
and'  hours  have  been  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  make  young  minds 
carry  steadily  these  ponderous  burdens. 

But  admitting  that  young  children  can  learn  to  write  the  most 
difficult  numbers  as  high  as  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  period,  please  tell 
me  why  they  should  learn  to  do  it ;  and  if  you  can  assign  a  good 
reason,  is  that  reason  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  benefit  result- 
ing, will  overbalance  that  which  might  result  from  practice  upon 
small  numbers  with  a  view  to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  well  adapted  to  the  minds  of  scholars  io 
the  lower  grades.  Young  minds  receive  impressions  from  constant 
repetition  more  readily  than  when  they  become  more  mature  ;  con- 
sequently not  only  should  those  email  combinations  called  the  multi- 
pliciition  table  be  learned,  but  a  corresponding  treatment  should  also 
be  given  to  addition,  subtraction  and  divison.  Mow  the  way  to  get 
time  to  mnke  scholars  familiar  with  these  smalt  combinaliona,  in  not 
to  spend  those  hours  in  trying  to  mike  them  write  accurately  from 
dictaliun  such  numbers  as  that  mentioned  above,  and  require  them 
to  solve  a  multitude  of  problems  containing  them,  but  rather  to  con- 
eider  how  large  a  number  is  required  to  illustrate  a  process,  and  then 
to  require  only  such  numbers  to  be  written.  And  further,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  may  all  be  taught  thoroughly  . 
by  an  ingenious  teacher,  rarely  using  numbers  containing  more  than 
six  figures.  Certainly  addition  and  subtraction  do  not  require  tliero ; 
and   in   nmlliplication,   if  it  be  not   deemed  necessary  to  develop 
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Nichan  expression  as  the  following,  4689  X  4006,  a  number  contain- 
ing more  than  the  two  periods  need  not  be  involved ;  but  division 
may  be  treated  satisfactorily  without  using  a  number  containing  more 
than  six  figures.  It  is  the  number  of  times  that  a  scholar  performs 
an  operation  rather  than  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  gives 
profidency  ;  and  there  are  different  phases  even  in  these  fundamental 
processes  that  render  repetition  necessary.  After  children  have 
learned  to  divide  894006  by  324  ;  it  will  seem  almost  like  learning  a 
new  process  when  they  come  to  divide  the  same,  numbef  by  892.  If 
now  the  dividend  never  Exceeds  six  figures,  and  the  divisor  never  ex- 
oeeda  three  or  four,  the  teacher  will  get  time  to  repeat  these  seeming 
irregularities  often  enough  to  get  the  scholars  familiar  with  their 
treatment,  besides  rendering  them  able  to  tell  how  many  28  X  7 
make  without  counting  the  fingers  or  resorting  to  any  other  method 
than  that  which  tells  them  how  many  two  times  two  make. 

B. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ » 


CASTELLAR'S  TRIBDTB  TO  LINCOLN. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  great  Republican 
orator,  Castellar,  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  on  the  question  of  Emanci- 
pation. It  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  character  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  graphically  portrays  the  magnitude  of  our  recent  national  strug- 
gle for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  our  geography  and  history,  the  great  events  of  the  war, 
and  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln  manifested  by  this  Spanish 
itatesman  are  truly  surprising. 

The  extract  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself  but  will  prove  valuable 
as  a  proper  subject  for  declamation  in  the  schools. 

*" The  Puritans  are  the  patriarchs  of  liberty ;  they  opened  anew 
world  on  the  earth ;  they  opened  a  new  path  for  the  human  con- 
idence ;  they  created  a  new  society.  Yet,  when  England  tried  to  sub- 
due them  and  they  conquered,  the  republic  triumphed  and  Slavery 
remained.  Washington  could  only  emancipate  his  slaves.  Frank- 
lin said  that  the  Virginians  cOuld  not  invoke   the  name   of  God, 
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retaining  Slavery.  Jay  said  that  all  the  prayers  America  sent  np  to 
Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  while  slavery  continued,  were 
mere  blasphemies.  Mason  mourned  over  the  payment  his  descend- 
ants must  make  for  this  great  crime  of  their  fathers.  Jefferson  traced 
the  line  where  the  black  wave  of  Slavery  should  be  stayed. 

*' Nevertheless,  Slavery  increased  continually.  I  beg  that  you  will 
pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  man  who  cleansed  this  terrible  stain 
which  obscured  the  stars  of  the  American  banner.  I  beg  that  you 
will  pause  a  moment,  for  his  immortal  name  has  been  invoked  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Slavery.  Ah  I  the  past  century  has  not,  the 
century  to  come  will  not  have,  a  figure  so  grand,  because  as  evil  dis- 
appears, so  disappears  heroism  also. 

**  I  have  often  contemplated  and  described  his  life.  Bom  in  a  cabin 
of  Kentucky,  of  parents  who  could  hardly  read  ;  born  a  new  Moses 
in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  where  are  forged  all  great  and  obstinate 
thoughts,  monotonous  like  the  desert,  and,  like  the  desert,  sublime; 
growing  up  among  those  primeval  forests,  which,  with  their  fragrance, 
send  a  cloud  of  incense,  and,  with  their  murmurs,  a  cloud  of  prayers 
to  heaven  ;  a  boatman  at  eight  years  in  the  impetuous  current  of  the 
Ohio,  and  at  seventeen,  in  the  vast  and  tranquil  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  later,  a  woodman,  with  ax  and  arm  f;illing  the  immemorial  trees 
to  open  a  way  to  unexplored  regions  for  his  tribe  of  wandering  workers ; 
reading  no  other  book  than  the  Bible,  the  book  of  great  sorrows  and 
great  hopes,  dictated  often  by  prophets  to  the  sound  of  fetters  th^y 
dragged  through  Ninevah  and  Babylon ;  a  child  of  Nature,   in  a 
word,  by  one  of  those  miracles  only  comprehensible  among  free  peo- 
ples, he  fought  for  the  country,  and  was  raised  by  his  fellow-citizens 
to  the  Congress  at  Washington,  and  by  the  nation  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic ;  and  when  the  evil  grew  more  vindent,  when  those 
States  were  dissolved,  when  the  slaveholders  uttered  their  war  cry 
and  the  slaves  their  groans  of  despair — the  woodcutter,  the  boatman, 
the  son  of  the  great  West,   the  descendant  of  Quakers,  humblest  of 
the  humble  before  his  conscience/greatest  of  the  great  before  histoiy, 
ascends  the  Capitol,  the  greatest  moral  height  of  our  time,  and  strong 
and  serene  with  his  conscience  and  his  thought ;  before  him  a  veteran 
army,  hostile  Europe  behind  him,  England  favoring  the  South,  France 
encouraging  reaction  in  Mexico,  in  his  hands  the  riven  country  ;  he 
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anne  two  millions  of  men,  gathers  a  half  million  of  horses,  sends 
lus  artillery  1200  miles  in  a  week  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  shores  of  Tennessee ;  fights  more  than  six  hundred  battles ;  re- 
news before  Richmond  the  deeds  of  Alexander,  of  Caesar;  and, 
after  having  emancipated  3,000,000  slaves,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting,  he  dies  in  the  very  moment  of  victory — like  Christ,  like  So- 
crates, like  all  redeemers,  at  the  foot  of  his  work.  His  work  I  Sub- 
lime achievement  I  over  which  humanity  shall  eternally  shed  its  tears, 
and  God  his  benedictions  1  *  •  ■  •  • 

"Since  then,  the  United  States,  having  turned  their  slaves  into  men, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  converting  these  men  into  citizens.  And 
to-day,  gentlemen,  those  beings  who  were  formerly  not  even  men, 
are  freer  than  the  first  of  the  sons  of  Europe.  Those  men  who 
could  not  learn  to  read,  because  the  Southern  gentlemen  murdered 
any  one  who  would  dare  to  give  them  a  book,  have  to-day  innumera- 
ble schools.  Those  men  who  were  like  beasts  of  burden,  wretched  as 
the  reptiles  that  crawled  among  the  cotton  and  the  cane,  are  free  men, 
are  American  citizens ;   they  sit  in  the  Congress  at  Washington."  • 
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SPELLING. 


To  acquire  the  art  of  spelling  the  words  of  the  English  languag|e, 
is  always  a  laborious  task. 

''  There  is  no  royal  road"  in  learning  to  spell.  But  if  we  can 
make  the  road  any  easier,  if  we  can  level  off  any  of  the  steep  hills, 
or  bridge  over  any  of  the  miry  places,  or  take  out  of  the  rough  path 
the  stones,  so  that  the  little  folk  may  find  it  an  easier  road  to  travel 
than  .their  fathers  and  mothers  found  it,  we  shall  surely  do  them  a 
good  service. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  learning  to  spell  is  experienced  by 
the  beginners.  They  inevitably  find  difficulty  in  learning  to  associ- 
i^tethe  names  of  the  letters  with  their  sounds. 

See — aye — tee.     Why  should  anybody   suppose  that  to  be   the 

proper  way  of  spelling  calf 
2 
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Does  bee — you — gee  offer  any  suggestion  of  the  word  bugf 
Who  would  ever  suppose  that  cow  should  be  spelled   See — oh/ — 

double  youf 
Take  the  following  list  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  modem  method  of 

what  is  called  spelling : 

See  a  bee — cab. 

See  a  double  ell— call. 

Be  a  double  ell — ball. 

Be  you  bee — bub. 

Are  you  bee — ^rub. 

I  see  e — ice. 

See  you  be— cub. 

Are  80 — rat. 

Pea  80— pat. 

See  80— cat. 

Be  80— bat. 

80  you  be — a  tub. 

80  oh  I  pea — a  top. 

Now  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  teach  little  children  five  vears 
'old  such  consummate  nonsense.  If  they  had  the  reasoning  powers 
which  we  grown  people  have  it  would  appear  to  them  more  nonsensi- 
cal, and  quite  as  much  like  Choctaw,  as  algebraical  formulae,  or  the 
Jargon  of  geometrical  lingo,  or  the  universal  nonsense  of  the  conjuga- 
tions : — 

I  may,  can,  or  must,  love. 
You  may,  can,  or  must,  love. 
He  may,  can,  or  must,  love. 

PLURAL. 

We  may,  can,  or  must,  love. 
You  may,  can  or  must,  love. 
They  may,  can,  or  must,  love. 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should,  love,  etc.,  will  always  neces^ 
isarily  seem  to  the  unsophisticated  novice  in  these  abstruse  sciences. 

How  then  can  we  avoid  what  appears  to  be  an  inherent  difficulty 
an  the  case  ? 
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I  venture  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  all  teachers  of  prim- 
aiy  schools  the  following  method.  In  examining  the  names  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  will  be  found  that  the  names  of  consonants 
sometimes  begin  with  a  vowel  like  ef,  el,  em,  en,  es,  ex,  and  some- 
times with  the  consonant,  like  be,  ce,  de,  ge,  &c. 

Now  the  simple  remedy  for  the  diiBculty  is  to  make  the  names  of 
the  letters  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  sounds.  This 
t:an  be  done  quite  effectually  by  changing  the  names  of  those  conso- 
nants like  be,  ce,  ge,  &c.,  making  them  begin  with  the  vowel  sound, 
thos :  ib,  ick,  ig,  &c.  The  child  will  still  have  to  learn  the  par- 
ticular sound  of  the  vowel  in  each  case ;  but  the  consonant  sounds 
will  be  much  more  nearly  like  their  names  and  the  matter  of  spelling 
frill  be  found  to  be  very  much  simplified. 

For  instance,  ich — a — itj  expresses  cat.  much  nearer  than  See — ay 
--tee  as  we  now  have  it ;  so  with  the  word  bald  ;  i6, — aw^ — 17, — id 
comes  closer  to  its  legitimate  sound  than  bee — ay — ell — dee. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  the  following  names  for  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

a — ah  n — in 

b — ib  o — o 

c — ick  P~"*P 

d — ^id  q— coo 

e— e  r — arr 

f — if  «— iss 

t— it 

U— 00 


g— »gg 

h — ich 

■     ■ 
1 — 1 

j— idge 

k — ick 

1— ill 

m-^im 


V IV 

w— oo 
X— ecks 
y — ee 
2 — iz2 


Nor  is  it  claimed  that  these  names  are  new. 

It  may  yet  be  found  by  diligent  inquiry  that  substantially  this 
•jstem  was  quite  generally  in  use  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  if 
lome  of  our  progressive  teachers  will  make  thorough  trial  of  the 
plan  here  suggested,  they  will  be  merely  returning  to  the  custom  of 
their  great^great-grand  fathers.  M. 
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A  HAIF-HOUR'S  WORK. 


These  two  questions,  among  others,  were  recently  given  to  a  class 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  to  be  answered  in  writing : 

<^  What  can  you  say  of  the  United  States  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  ?  ^ 

<*  Write  in  ypur  own  words  as  many  as  possible  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution." 

Ten  minutes  were  assigned  in  which  to  answer  the  first,  and  twenty 
were  given  for  the  second.  A  sample  of  the  results  is  given  in  the 
following  paper : 

<«  1.  While  governed  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  each 
State  controlled  its  own  commercial  affairs,  and  consequently  the 
laws  respecting  commerce,  made  by  different  States,  conflicted.  .In 
some  States  duties  were  unreasonably  high,  and  in  others  much  too 
low. 

They  had  the  entire  management  of  their  internal  affairs.  After 
the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  old  debts  to  persons  in  Grreat  Britain 
were  to  be  paid,  it  was  found  that  many  States  had  changed  their 
laws,  and  citizens  were  not  compelled  to  make  these  payments ;  con- 
sequently England  claimed  that  the  treaty  had  been  violated,  and 
would  not  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions  which  she  had  made.  The  con- 
dition was  that  the  English  garrisons  should  be  removed  from  the 
western  frontier.  But  this  was  not  done,  and  in  consequence  there 
followed  troubles  between  the  Americans  and  Indiana. 

There  were  also,  in  one  or  more  of  the  States,  insurrections.  One, 
the  principal,  was  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  known  as  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion. 

<<2.  The  government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
three  departments — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

The  legislative  authority  rests  in  Congress,  which  oonsista  of  a 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate.  The  House  of  Repreaen- 
tatives,  shall  consist  of  members,  the  number  of  whom  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  In  apportioning  the  representatives, 
all  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  limited  term 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  and  three-fifths  of  all  others   ehall 
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be  coonted.     But  bj  the  fourteenth  ammendmeDt,  all  persons  (ex- 
doding  Indians  not  taxed,)  should  be  counted. 

Tbe  term  of  office  for  a  representative  is  two  years.  Representa- 
tives are  chosen  by  the  people.  No  person  can  be  a  representative, 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  has  not  been 
t  citizen  of  the  United  States  seven  years,  and  who  shall  not  be 
when  elected  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  from  which  he  shall  be 
cbosen. 

To  have  the  right  number  of  representatives,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  must  be  counted,  or  a  census  must  be  taken.  The 
ceDsos  is  taken  once  in  ten  years,  as  Congress  may  direct. 

Representatives  have  legislative  power,  and  all  bills  for  the  raising 
of  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
sbo  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  They  elect  their  own 
speaker  and  other  house  officers,  and  when  a  majority  of  the  electors 
fail  to  elect  a  president,  this  shall  be  done  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States.  No  person  shall 
be  a  senator  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  has 
oot  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  and  who  shall  not 
be,  when  chosen,  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  from  which  he  shall  be 
chosen.  The  term  for  a  senator  is  six  years.  AH  the*  senators  are 
divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  Senate 
one  class  vacated  their  seats  in  two  years,  a  second  class,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  and  a  third  class  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year." 

c. 
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^Drawing. — ^Of  late  years,  the  practical  uses  for  drawing  in 
this  country,  have  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  paid  for  the  drawing  of  models  for 
machinery  and  mechanical  implements ;  for  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion; and,   especially  in  large   manufacturing  establishments,   for 

*  InadTerteutly  omitted  from  tbe  article  oo  *^  Drawiag*'  la  our  last  number. 
-JBdilar. 
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designs  for  paper  hangings^  and  varioas  textile  f^ibrics.  These  sums 
go  chiefly  to  foreigners,  because  our  youth  have  had  no  systematic 
training  in  the  art  of  drawing.  The  recent  movement  in  Massachusetts, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  is  wholly  in  the  right  direction »  Ami  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  own  State,  which,  because  of  its  large  manu- 
facturing interests,  is  especially  concerned  in  this  matter^  will  not  be 
tardy  in  following  her  example. 


XH  IHFORHATIOS  CLASS. 

Mr.  Editob  : — I  have  in  my  school  an  ^information  class,"  which 
is  such  a  success  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  about  it.  One  scis- 
sion of  each  week  I  suspend  the  regular  school  exercises,  and  call  on 
each  pupil  to  give  an  epitome  of  his  week^s  reading.     The  current 
events  of  the  day,  as  presented  in  the  papers  and  magazines,  to  which 
the  pupils  have   access,  are   reproduced.     For   example,  this  week 
nearly  every  one  had  something  to  say  of  our  lamented  Ex-Governor 
Geary.     One  boy  said,  with  a  flush  of  pride  lighting  his  blue  eyes : 
'*He  was  born  in  our  county''  (Westmoreland).  A  bright,  intelligent 
girl,  training  for  a  teacher,  spoke  of  his  late   message,  of  his  saying 
that  we  have  75,000   children   out  of  school   in   Pennsylvania.     In 
this  way  we  had   the   history  of  an   honored   life   before   us.     This 
course  brings  ease  and  self-possession  to  our  pupils  as  well  as  cul- 
tivates their  language   and  memory ;  and  best  of  all  it  fosters  a  pure 
love  of  knowledge.     In  our  i?lass  we  don't  object  to  a  funny   story 
occasionally ;  but  crime,  with  its  details  so  freely  circulated   in   our 
papers,  is  considered  very  objectionable.  Attention  is  given  to  foreign 
telegraphic  news ;    Washington  letters   are  noticed  ;  the  temperance 
question  discussed.     Teachers,  try  it.     Don*t  be  too  sanguine.     Yoa 
will  need  tact  to  make  it  beneficial.     The  success  we  spoke  of  baa 
been  acquired  by  careful  training  for  three  consecutive  terms. 

Ella  J.  Aber. 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal* 
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GRAMMAR. 

WDl  some  kind  friend  communicate  through  the  Schoolmaster, 
the  parsing  of  tfie  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences,  and 
thereby  greatly  oblige  all  persons  interested  therein.  Let  the  pars- 
ing be  direct,  and  such  as  will  be  comprehended  by  the  pupils  of  a 
grammar  school : 

1.  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

2.  His  office  as  fudge  was  vacant. 

3.  He  went  as  far  aa  he  could. 

4.  Let  bygones  be  bygones. 

5.  He  measured  the  land  step  by  step. 

6.  It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at  than  to  be  ruined. 

7.  He  went  a  fishing. 

i.     Let  such  as  here  oblige  me  hy  parsing  this  sentence. 
9.     As  to  that^  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own. 

10.  A  variety  of  trees  in  the  grove,  such  as  maple^  elm,  &c. 

11.  The  Senate  adjourned,  having  closed  its  business. 

12.  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Christ  and 
Bim  crucified. 

13.  £ut  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say,  &c. 

14.  Twenty  years  ago. 

15.  "What  o'clock  is  it? 

16.  But  not  as  the  offence  so  also  is  the  free  gift. 

17.  He  understands  how  to  manage  both  public  and  private  eon- 
oems. 


The  unirersal  inftinct  of  rcpo«€, 
The  longing  for  oonfirmed  tranqaillity? 
Inward  and  outward,  haroble,  yet  sublime. 
The  life  where  hope  and  nuemorjr  are  aa  one. 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged ;  the  human  soul 
Consistent  in  self  rule ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation,  in  that  quietneta. 

Wordsworth. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHEBS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  UNITED  STATES. 


CITIES. 

Sup^t. 

HI 

QH. 

ORAl 

fMAB. 

PRIMARY.' 

PODtl- 

latlon. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

NEW  YORK, 

$5,500 
iJiOO 
4,000 

$3,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1,400 

$2,000 

1.400 

1.2<.)8 

1.180 

850 

767 

$1,800 

1,200 

900 

600 

600 

94S,00O 

PmT.ADET.PHTA, 

None. 

$2,722 
2.178 
1,81A 

$785 

1,815 

907 
615 
631 
607 
483 

655 
483 
469 
435 

674/K» 

BBOOEXTN, 

8,000 

2,500 

None. 

None. 

2.400 
1,500 

1,500 

900 
400 

1,500 
800 
400 

886,00(1 

sr.jjoins. 

4.000 
2,750 

8,200 
2,750 
2,250 
2,000 

1,400 

1,100 
900 

2,200 
2,000 

2.200 

2,000 

900 

750 

600 

1.200 

1,000 
900 
700 
600 

SU^OOO 

CmCAQO, 

4,000 
2,400 

2.500 
2,200 

1,200 
1,000 

2,200 

2.200 

1,000 

750 

700 

1.100 

.760 

700 

290,000 

BALTIMORE, 

8.000 
1,800 

2,700 
2,200 
2.000 
1,800 
1,000 

1,008 
900 

1,500 
900 

900 
672 
648 
516 
504 
480 

696 
408 

967,000 

BOSTON, 

4,500 

4.000 
8.0UO 
2,400 

1,800 
IJSOO 
1,200 
1,000 

8,200 
2,400 
2,000 

960 
850 
800 

800 

251,000 

CINCINKATI, 

8JS00 
2,100 

2.000 
2.200 
2,000 
1,900 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

2,100 
1,900 
1.500 
1,300 

800 

700 

216,000 

IXEW  ORLEANS, 

No 

returns. 

« 

191,000 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

4,000 
8.000 
2,400 

8,000 
2,500 
1,800 

1,800 

2,100 
1,500 

2,100 

l..V)0 

1.200 

1.000 

900 

840 

1.800 
1.600 
1.600 
1,200 
1,000 
610 

148,000 

BUFFALO, 

8,000 

1,500 
900 

14S00 

1,000 

660 

1,600 
1,400 
1,100 

800 
670 

650 

670 

118^000 

WASHINGTON, 

8,000 

None. 

None. 

1,800 

1,200 

1.000 

900 

800 
660 

108,000 
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CITIES. 

Bupt 

HIGH. 

ORAM 

MAR. 

PRIMARY. 

: =3 

Popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

SIWARK, 

$2,600 

•2,400 
1,800 
1,600 
1,200 

•1,400 
900 
800 
700 

$2,000 
1,200 

$800 
760 
600 
660 

$800 
600 
450 

105,000 

LOUISVnXE, 

2,600 

2,600 
1,860 
IJBOO 
1.000 
900 

1400 

1,000 

600 

1,860 
900 

900 

800 
600 
600 
400 

750 
650 
600 
400 

101,000 

aEYKT.AND, 

4,000 

8,000 
2,600 
2,000 
1,800 

1,250 

1,100 

800 

2400 

1,100 
900 
800 
700 
650 

650 
6U0 
650 

98,000 

PITTSBUKGH, 

8,000 

2,700 
1,760 

900 

1,600 
1,200 

660 
660 

600 

86,000 

«S8BTCITT, 

8,000 

2,800 
1,800 

1,200 
800 

2,316 

1,200 
924 
600 
652 
466 
860 

1,200 
720 
600 
652 
896 
860 

83,000 

BITROIT, 

8,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1400 

400 

426 

80,00$ 

lOLWAUKRE, 

2,000 

2400 
1,700 
1,600 

1,200 
800 
000 

1,400 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
860 

700 
600 
600 

600 
400 

71,000 

ALBANY, 

2,000 

8,000 
2,000 
IJSOO 
1,000 
900 

900 
800 
700 
000 
600 

1,760 
1.600 
1,200 

660 

600 
60O 

700 
650 
600 
600 

69,000 

raOVIDB5CB, 

2,600 

2,200 
2,000 

1,300 

1,160 

950 

800 

eoo 

2,000 
1,600 

725 
650 
600 

626 

460 

69,000 

This  table  includes  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  whose  popu- 
lation numbers  69,000  or  more,  according  to  the  census  of  1870. 

As  in  the  table  published  last  month,  where  the  salary  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  years  of  service,  the  highest  is  given  in 
tbe  table.  In  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo, 
Washington,  Newark,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Albany, 
Providence,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  cities  given  in  the  above  table, 
an  experience  of  from  one  to  three  years  is  required  before  assist- 
ants in  the  lower  schools  can  receive  the  full  salaries  of  their  posi- 
tioiis ;  and  in  some  of  these  cities  the  same  rule  applies  even  to  the 
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principals  of  the  Grammar  schools  and  teachers  in  the  High  schools. 
In  Pittsburgh,  the  maximum  salary  of  the  lower  grades  of  teachers 
is  not  reached  till  after  five  years'  experience ;  and  in  Cincinnati  a 
service  of  six  years  is  required.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  considerably  below  the  amounts  given  in 
the  table,  especially  for  the  lower  grades. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tables  published  in  Tqe 
Schoolmaster  do  not  represent  the  compensation  of  the  average 
teacher,  but  only  that  of  teachers  in  large  cities,  which  would  natur- 
ally be  the  highest  salaries  paid.  Averages  in  which  all  the  towns 
are  included  may  be  found  in  State  reports. 

In  Chicago,  male  and  female  principals  receive  the  same  salary  for 
the  same  position ;    but  we  have  been  unable  to  learn  how  many 
ladies  are  in  charge  of  Grammar  schools.     In  San  Francisco,  there 
is  no  distinction  -  between  the  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers ; 
but  female  assistants  in   Grammar  schools  for  boys  receive  higher 
salaries  than  those  occupying  similar  positions  in  girls'  schools.  There 
is,  in  San  Francisco,  only  one  female  principal  of  a  Grammar  school, 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $2,100.     In  Brooklyn,  there  are  two  female 
principals  of  Grammar  schools  who  receive  the  same  salaries  as  male 
principals.     In  St.  Louis,  there  is  one  female  principal  of  a  Gram- 
mar school  who  receives  a  salary  of  $2,200,  and  one  who  receives 
$2,000,  as  indicated  in  the  table. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  not  considered  a  part  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  city,  and  the  salaries  of  its  instruc- 
tors are  not  included  in  the  above  table.  It  is,  however,  a  free  col- 
lege, and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  members,  ex 
officio 9  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College.  In  Brooklyn  and 
Washington,  there  are  advanced  classes  in  the  Grammar  schools 
which  supply,  in  part,  the  place  of  a  High  school. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Washington  also  serves  in  the 
same  capacity  for  Georgetown,  and  the  salary  given  in  the  table 
includes  both. 

In  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  there  are  Saturday  Normal  scIiooIbi 
which  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  are  required  to  attend,  unless 
they  have  already  graduated.  The  teachers  of  these  Normal  schools 
are  selected  from  the  upper  grades  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
public  schools,  and  receive  an  additional  salary  for  that  service* 
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In  Detroit,  there  are  only  seven  male  teachers  employed,  one  at 
12,000,  two  at  $1,500,  and  four  at  $1,200.  One  female  teacher 
receives  $1,000 ;  others  receive  $900,  $850,  $753,  $550,  $500,  $475, 
and  80  on,  differing  by  $25,  to  $300.  More  than  half  the  teachers, 
however,  receive  either  $400  or  $425,  and  we  are  unable  to  classify 
the  others,  except  so  far  as  is  given  in  the  table,  or  to  tell  how  far 
experience  is  made  the  basis  of  the  distinctions. 

D.  W.  H. 


-#♦♦- 


THE  PRESE&T. 

AH  life,  rightly  viewed,  consists  in  the  present  moment.  The 
past  is  gone,  the  future  does  not  exist,  but  around  the  divine  now 
clusters  all  duty,  all  happiness,  all  life  for  us.  If  we  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  present,  and  to  devote  all  our  energies  to  the  life  that  lies 
close  around  us,  we  shall  surely  be  disappointed  in  any  future  to 
which  we  may  aspire.  It  will  flee  from  us  like  the  ignis  fatuiis  that 
lures  the  unwary  traveller  only  to  deceive,  and  we  shall  find  that 
whne  we  are  preparing  to  live,  life  itself  has  slipped  from  us,  and  we 
must  resign  it  without  having  tested  its  meaning. 

Every  error  has  its  root  in  some  truth,  and  this  false  notion  of 
only  beginning  to  live  by  and  by,  has  its  foundation  in  the  grand 
principle  of  hope^  which  is  the  great  anchor  of  all  true  happiness. 
There  is  always  danger,  while  combating  one  error,  of  rushing  to  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  any  effort  of  so  living  in  the  present  as  to 
banish  hope,  or  to  debar  us  from  forming  grand  ideals,  would  be 
even  more  fatal  to  true  life  than  the  other  extreme.  But  the  only 
way  in  which  hope  can  be  realized  is  by  daily  persevering  effort ; 
and  the  only  way  to  live  for  the  future  is  to  live  in  the  present. 
When  we  realize  the  sublime  and  glorious  nature  of  the  present 
moment,  bearing  as  it  does  upon  its  bosom  new  events,  new  facts, 
and  new  phases  of  character,  and  demanding  new  energies  and  new 
experience — when  we  are  willing  to  recognize  it  as  the  real  arena  of 
action  and  the  fountain  of  happiness — then  will  the  future  yield  its 
true  significance,  and  hope  attain  her  full  fruition. 

**  TrDBt  no  future,  howe'er  pleaaant, 
Let  the  dead  pnst  bury  its  dead; 
Act,  act  in  the  liTing  present, 
lleart  within,  and  God  overhead.*'  Selected. 
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SOLUTION  OF  PfiOBLEMS  INV0LYIN6  RATIO. 

A  prohlemt  in  Miithematlct,  it  a  statement  in  terms  of  an  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Ratio  is  the  part  that  one  of  tiro  similar  nnmbers  is  of  the  other.  If  the  two 
numbers,  two  quantities,  or  two  fractions,  are  of  the  same  kind  or  denomination,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  compare  them ;  if  they  are  not  of  the  same  denomination,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  same,  a  ratio  is  impossible. 

FLAH  OR  COKDITIOH8  OF  0OL17TIOH. 

• 

I.    Read  the  problem  understandingly. 
II.    Determine  what  is  given  in  addition  to  the  ratio. 
III.    Find  that  same  thing  in  terms  of  one  of  the  things  required* 

FBOBLBM8. 

No.  I.    Separate  25  into  two  numbers  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  2  to  8. 

Teacher.    Is  this  a  problem? 

Pupil.    It  is,  because  it  is  a  statement  in  terras  of  an  operation  to  be  performed' 

T.    What  is  the  first  condition  of  its  solution  ? 

P.    The  reading  of  the  problem  understandingly.     (Pupt'Z  reads  it,) 

T.    Very  well,  what  is  the  second  condition  ? 

F.    To  determine  what  is  giren  in  addition  to  the  ratio. 

T.    Well,  what  is  given  f 

P.    The  sum  of  two  numbers ;  the  sum  is  25. 

T.    What  is  the  third  condition  ? 

P.    To  find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  terms  of  one  of  the  numbers  required. 

T.    Find  it  in  terms  of  the  larger  number. 

P.  As  the  numbers  sought  are  to  be  to  each  other  as  2  to  8,  the  smaller  roust 
be  two-thirds  of  the  larger;  and  their  sum  (25)  is  two-thirds  of  the  larger  plus  the 
larger,  equal  to  five-thirds  the  larger.  Hence,  25  is  five-thirds  of  the  larger  num- 
ber. The  larger  number  is  three-fifths  of  25=15;  the  smaller  number  is  25—15= 
10,  or  it  is  two-thirds  of  15=10. 

T.    Find  the  smaller  number  first. 

p.    I  must  find  the  sura  of  the  two  numbers  in  term«  of  the  smaller  one.     The 
larger  number  is  three-halves  the  smaller,  therefore,  their  sum  is  three-halves  the 
imaller  plus  the  smaller,   equal  to  five-halves  the  smaller;  hence,  25   is   five- 
halves  the  smaller  number.    The  smaller  number  is  two-fifths  of  35=10 ;  the  lar- 
ger one  is  25—10=15,  or  it  is  five-halves  of  10=15. 

T.  Solve  the  following  problem : — No.  2.  Divide  25  into  two  parts  that  nhall  be 
to  each  other  as  two-sevenths  to  three-sevenths. 

P.  I  have  read  the  problem  understandingly.  There  is  given  in  addition  to  the 
ratio  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  and  I  must  find  that  same  thing  in  terms  of  one  of 
the  numbers  required.  Since  the  pHrts  are  to  each  other  as  <wo-scvenths  to  thrtS" 
sevenths,  or  simply  as  2  to  8,  the  smaller  number  is  two-thirds  the  larger,  and  their 
sum  (25)  is  two-thirds  the  larger  plus  the  larger,  &c.— as  explained  in  No.  1. 
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T.  Solre  the  following : — No.  8.  DiTide  25  into  two  numbers  that  ahall  be  to 
etch  other  ta  i  to  4* 

P.  }=stwo-8ixth8,  isthree-sixths.  The  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  ^wo-sixtht 
to  tkree-sixthB,  or  as  2  to  S ;  hence,  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  is  found  as  before, 
either  iD  terms  of  the  larger  or  the  smaller  number,  and  the  solution  completed  ai 
is  No.  1. 

T.  No.  8.  Divide  9180  among  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A  shall  have  twice  as  much 
M  B,  and  G  shall  have  twice  as  much  as  A  and  B  both. 

P.    I  bare  read  the  problem  understandingly.    There  is  giren  in  addition  to  the 
ratios  the  sum  of  three  numbers;  that  is,  the  amount  of  A's,  B*s,  and  C*s  shares. 
I  mait,  bj  the  third  condition  of  the  solution,  find  the  sum  of  their  shares  in  terms 
of  either  A*s  share,  or  B*s  share,  or  C's  share. 
T.    Find  it  in  terms  of  A's  share. 

P.  in  order  to  do  this,  I  roust  know  the  share  of  each  in  terms  of  A's  share. 
A's  share  equals  once  A's  share.  B's  share  equals  t%ffo  tiroes  A's  share.  C's  share 
cqaab  twice  A's  and  B's  both  (8  times  A's)  or  st'x  times  A's  share.  The  sum  (f  180) 
of  their  shares  is  nine  times  A's  share.  A  has  one-ninth  of  $180=920.  B  has  two 
times  $20==$4O.  C  has  six  times  920s:$120. 
T.    Find  the  sum  of  their  shares  in  terms  of  B's  share. 

P.    B's  share  equals  once  B's  share.    A's  share  equals  one  KaXf  of  B's  share* 
Ce  share  equals  two  times  U  times  B*s  share,  equal  to  three  times  B's  share.    The 
lam  (9180)  of  their  shares  is  4i  times  B's  share.    B's  share  is  two  ninthe  of  $180ss 
140.    A's  share  is  i  of  940=920.     C's  share  is  three  times  940=9120. 
T.    Find  the  sum  of  their  shares  in  terms  of  C's  share. 

P.  Cs  share  is  once  C's  share.  A's  and  B's  shares  together  are  one-half  of  C'i 
•hare.  The  sum  (9180)  is  three-halres  of  C's  share.  C's  share  is  two-thirds  of 
|I80=$120.  A  and  B  together  have  $60,  and  together  they  hare  three  times  B)e 
•bare;  hence,  B's  share  is  one- third  of  960=920.  A's  share  is  960—920=940,  or 
it  is  two  times  920=940. 

If  James,  Charles,  and  William  were  called  upon  to  solve  this  problem,  could 
James  do  it  by  getting  A's  share  first,  and  Charles  by  getting  C's  first,  and  William 
by  getting  B's  first,  and  would  they  all  be  right? 
T.    Most  certainly. 

P.  Then  we  may  study  our  lessons  in  mental  arithmetic  on  our  own  account, 
Bksy  we  not,  and  not  consider  each  succeeding  example,  involving  ratio,  as  a 
ttrange  problem  ? 

T.  Exactly.  Solve  the  following  *'  on  your  own  account :" — No.  4.  John  is 
tvice  as  old  as  Mar}',  and  she  is  four  times  as  old  as  George.  The  sum  of  all  their 
ages  is  39  years ;  what  is  the  age  of  each? 

p.  Well,  let  me  see,— I  must  first  read  the  problem  understandingly,  ''  minding 
aUthe  stops,"  giving  the  proper  emphasis,  true  accent,  and  right  inflection  to  each 
element.  Then  I  must  determine  what  is  given  beside  the  ratios,  which  is  too 
evident  to  be  mistaken, — it  is  the  $um  of  all  their  ages.  I  must  then,  according  to 
the  plan,  find  the  sum  of  their  ages  in  terms  of  Qeorge's  age,  or  of  Mary's  age,  or 
of  John's  age.  I  will  find  it  in  terms  of  Qeorge's  age.  George's  age  is  once  his 
age.  Mary's  age  is/o«r  times  George's  age.  John's  age  is  twice  Mary's,  or  eight 
times  George's  age.  The  sum  of  their  ages  (39  years)  is  thirteen  times  George's 
age;  hence,  his  age  is  one-thirteenth  of  89  years,  or  three  years.  Mary^s  age  is 
4  times  3  years=12  years.    John's  age  is  8  times  8  years=24  years. 
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I  might  hare  found  the  sam  of  tlieir  ages  in  terms  of  Marjr*8  age,  thus :— Mary*8 
mge  is  once  her  age.  John's  age  is  twice  Mary's  age.  George's  age  is  one-fourth  of 
Mary*s  age.  The  sum  of  their  ages  (39  years)  is  thirteen-foarths  of  Mary's  age; 
hence,  her  age  is  four- thirteenths  of  89  years=3l2  years.  John  is  2  times  12=s24 
years  old.    George  is  i  of  12=8  years  old. 

I  might  haTe  found  the  sum  of  their  ages  in  terms  of  John's  age,  thus : — ^John's 
age  is  once  his  age.  Mary's  age  is  one-hcUf  Joha* a  age.  George's  age  is  one-fourth 
Mary's  age,  or  one-fourth  of  one-half  John's  age,  equal  to  one-eighth  of  John's  age« 
The  sum  of  their  ages  (89  years)  is  thirteen- eighths  of  John's  age ;  hence,  his  age 
is  eight-thirteenths  of  89=s24  years.    Mary's  age  is,  &c. 

T.  No.  5.  A  man  bought  a  hor^e,  chaise,  and  harness,  for  $450;  he  paid  for 
the  chaise  three-fifths  as  much  as  he  paid  for  the  horse,  and  he  paid  for  the  harness 
i  as  much  as  he  paid  for  the  horse  and  chaise ;  what  did  he  pay  for  each  ? 

P.  The  harness  cost  oiiee  as  much  an  the  harness.  The  horse  and  chaise  cost 
eight  times  as  much  as  the  harness.  The  cost  of  all  (9450)  is  nine  times  the  cost 
of  the  harness ;  hence,  the  harness  cost  one-ninth  of  9450=s$50.  The  horse  and 
chaise  cost  #400,  also  eight-fifths  as  much  as  the  horse ;  hence,  the  horse  cost  | 
of  i)400=:9250.    The  chaise  cost  three-fifths  of  $250=9150. 

Or  thus : — The  horse  and  chaise  cost  eight-fifths  as  much  as  the  horse.  The 
harness  cost  one-eighth  as  much  as  the  horse  and  chaise,  or  i  of  eight-fifths  equal  to 
one-fifth  as  much  as  the  horse.  The  cost  of  all  (8450)  is  nine-fifths  the  cost  of  the 
horse;  hence,  the  horse  cost  five-ninths  of  $450=S250.  The  chaise  cost  three- 
fifths  of  9250=3&c.— as  in  No.  4. 

Or  thus : — The  horse  cost  fire-thirds  as  much  as  the  chaise.  The  horse  and 
chaise  cost  eight-thirds  as  much  as  the  chaise.  The  harness  cost  |  of  eighc>thirds, 
equal  to  one-third  as  much  as  the  chaise.  The  cost  of  all  (f  450)  is  three  times 
the  cost  of  the  chaise;  hence,  the  chaise  cost,  &c.,  as  in  No.  4. 

T.  No.  6.  If  three- fifths  of  the  number  of  sheep  A  has,  plus  }  of  the  number  B  has, 
equals  70,  and  if  |  of  the  number  B  has  equals  2^  times  two- fifths  of  the  number  A 
has,  how  many  sheep  has  each? 

P.  In  addition  to  the  ratio,  it  is  stated  that  70  is  the  sum  of  three-fifths  of  A's 
number  plus  }  of  B's.  I  must,  therefore,  find  what  70  is  in  terms  of  A's  number,  or 
In  terms  of  B's  number;  and  to  do  this,  I  must  ascertain  what  three-fifths  of  A's 
number  is  in  terms  of  B's,  or  what  }  of  B's  number  is  in  terms  of  A's. 

2i  times  two-fifths  of  A's  number  equals  nine-tenths  of  A's  number.  If  I  of 
B's  number  is  nine-tenths  of  A's  number,  then  B's  number  is  four-thirds  of  nine- 
tenths,  or  six-fifths  of  A's  number.  Therefore,  }  of  the  number  B  has  is  f  of 
six-fiftlis  of  A's  number,  or  four-fifths  of  A's  number.  Thus  we  see  that  70  is 
three-fifths  of  A's  number  plus  four-fifths  of  A's  number,  or  sercn-filths  of  A's 
number.  A's  number  is  fire-serenths  of  70=s50  sheep.  B's  number  is  six-fifths  of 
50=60  sheep. 

By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  B's  number  may  be  found  first;  thus: — If 
nine-tenths  of  A's  number  is  }  of  B's  number,  then  A's  number  is  ten-ninths  of  i 
of  B's  number,  or  fire-sixths  of  B's  number.  Therefore  three-fifths  of  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  A  has  is  three- fifths  of  five-sixth  of  B's  number,  or  i  of  B's  number. 
Thus  70  is  i  of  B's  number,  plus  i  of  B's  number,  or  seren-sixths  of  B's  number. 
B*6  number  must  be  six-serenths  of  70=s60  sheep.  A's  number  is  fire-sixths  of  B's 
number,  or  50  sheep. 
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T.   Thas  far,  our  problems  hare  contnined  the  sum  of  numbert,  let  as  glance  at 

those  containing  the  difertnee  and  the  product  of  nambers. 
No.  7.    J^ne  is  eight  years  older  than  Wiiltani,  and  his  age  is  \  of  hers ;  what  is 

the  age  of  each  ? 
P.    I  must  find  the  same  thing  that  is  given,— the  dilTerence  (8  jears)  uf  their 

ages,  in  terms  of  Jane*s  age,  or  in  terms  of  William's  age.     William's  age  is  (  of 

Jaoe's;  hence,  the  difference  between  their  ages,  is  }  of  Jane's  age.    Jane's  age 

nratt  be  three-halves  of  8  7ear8=sl27ears.  Willia  n's  age  is  )  of  12  7ears=4  jears. 
To  get  William's  age  first,  I  must  find  the  difference  between  their  ages  in  terms 

of  William's  age.    Jane's  age  is  three  times  William's,  therefore,  the  difference  of 

their  ages  is  twice  William's.    William  must  be  1  of  8  7ears=4  years  old.    Jane 

most  be  3  times  4  years=:12  years  old. 
T.    No.  8.    The  product  of  two  nambers  Is  640,  the  nambers  are  to  each  other 

as  8  to  6 ;  required  the  numbers. 
P.    I  must,  €uxordi'ng  to  our  plan,  find  the  product  (540)  of  the  two  numbers  either 

in  terms  of  the  larger,  or  in  terms  of  the  smaller  one.  The  smaller  number  is 
three-fifths  of  the  larger,  hence  their  product  is  three-fifths  of  the  larger  times  the 

IsTiger  (three-fifths  I  X  I)  equal  to  three- fifths  of  the  square  of  the  larger.  If  640  is 

ftrve-fifths  of  the  square  of  the  larger,  one-fifth  of  the  square  of  the  larger  is  one- 
third  of  540,  and  jS9«-fifths  or  the  square  of  the  larger  is  five- thirds  of  640=000.  If  the 
square  of  the  larger  is  900,  the  larger  number  must  be  the  square  root  of  900=80. 
The  smaller  number  is  three-fifths  of  80=18. 

The  smaller  number  can  be  found  first,  thus : — The  larger  number  is  five-thirds 
of  the  smaller,  hence  their  product  (640)  is  five-thirds  of  the  smaller  times  the 
■mailer,  (five-thirds  s  X  s)  equal  to  five-third^  of  the  square  of  the  smaller.  The 
Hoare  of  the  smaller  is  three-fifths  of  640=324.  The  smaller  is  the  square  root  of 
124=18.    The  larger  is  five-thirds  of  18=30. 

T.  No.  9.  A  garden,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  contains  an  acre ;  its  width  is 
to  its  length  as  6  to  8.     Required  its  length. 

P.  An  acre  equals  160  square  rods,  which  is  the  product  of  two  numbers;  viz., 
the  length  and  the  width.  I  must  find  this  product  (160)  in  terms  of  the  length. 
The  width  Is  |  of  the  length,  hence  the  product  of  the  numbers,  or  area  of  the 
rectangle,  ia  |  of  the  length  times  the  length,  (M  X  2)  equal  to  |  of  the  square  of 
the  length.  The  square  of  the  length  is  eight-fifths  of  160=256.  The  length 
must  be,  therefore,  the  square  root  of  256=16  rods.  The  width  is  ft  of  16=10 
rods. 

The  width  can  be  found  first,  as  by  No.  8. 

T.    Well,  my  pupil,  what  do  you  think  of  this  style  of  reasoning? 

P.  I  enjoy  it  very  much,  indeed ;  and  can  I  do  ever  so  many  problems  by  the 
same  plan  we  have  been  using?  If  so,  please  give  me  a  few  to  study  out  this 
efening,  at  home.  It  will  be  quite  as  profitable  as  for  me  to  attend  the  very  young 
folks'  soiree  at  the  Misses  Shallow,  on  Airy  Lane,  just  off  Fashion  Avenue.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  these  midnight  socials,  and  Oliver  Optic  gleanings,  are 
fttite  as  injurious  to  health  and  morals  as  our  school  work.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair 
to  make  the  schools  father  all  the  sins  of  commission  and  mo^^of  those  of  omission ; 
there  are  responsibilities  and  mistakes  in  the  homctraining,  as  well. 

T.  Thank  yon  for  your  able  defence  of  the  schools.  You  can  solve  tver  so  many 
proUema  by  the  three  conditions  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  and  I 
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am  most  happj  to  aniirer  your  reqaest  bjr  offering  for  solution  the  foUowiog 
problems : — 

1.  Divide  60  into  two  parts,  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  6  to  7. 

2.  Separate  99  into  two  numbers  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  |  to  one-flfth« 
8.    The  time  past  noon  is  one-half  the  time  to  midnight ;  required  the  time. 

4.  Divide  9190  into  two  such  parts  that }  of  one  shall  be  equal  to  five-sixths  of 
the  other. 

5.  Bought  an  orange,  an  apple,  and  a  peach,  for  12i  cents ;  the  orange  cost 
three  times  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  peach  and  the  apple,  and  the 
apple  cost  i  as  much  as  the  peach ;  what  was  the  cost  of  each? 

6.  A  is  worth  $1200,  B  and  C  are  worth  six  times  as  much  as  A,  and  C  is  worth 
I  as  much  as  A  and  fi  together;  how  much  is  0  worth? 

7.  There  are  two  numbers,  such  that  if  five  times  the  less  be  added  to  five- 
fourths  of  the  greater  the  sum  will  be  100,  and  8|  times  the  less  equals  2^  times  the 
greater ;  what  are  the  numbers  ? 

8.  A  farmer  bought  a  horse  and  saddle  for  9150;  if  i  the  cost  of  the  horse 
be  added  to  i  the  price  of  the  saddle,  the  sum  will  be  four-thirds  the  ct)st  of  the 
saddle;  what  was  the  cost  of  each? 

9.  The  chaise  cost  9100  more  than  the  horse,  and  i  the  price  of  the  horse  equals 
one-sixth  the  price  of  the  chaise.     What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

10.  A  garden  contains  1^  acres ;  its  width  is  to  its  length  as  8  to  5 ;  required  the 
length  and  width.  ▲.  j.  m. 
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XDITBD  BT  0.  ▲.  MBVILLB,  PAWTUGKBT,  B.  I. 

Natural  Sciencb. — One  of  the  most  important  measures  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  education  that  has  yet  been  started  in  this  country  is  Prof.  Agassiz's 
project  to  establish  a  school  for  naturulists  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  gratuitous 
instruction  should  be  given  for  two  or  three  months,  every  summer,  to  teachers  and 
students  from  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  who  might  desire  to  become  teach- 
ers in  these  subjects.  In  behalf  of  sucli  an  establishment  Prof.  Agassiz  appealed 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  as8i8ta.*^ce  to  the  amount  of  9o0,000;  but  in  the 
meantime,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  a  wealthy  New  York  gentleman,  living  at  Tarry- 
town,  on  reading  this  appeal,  became  interested  in  the  matter  and  offered  to  give 
as  a  ft>undation  for  this  school  the  island  of  Penikese,  near  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
with  the  buildings  and  furniture,  as  they  had  been  fitted  up  for  Mr.  Anderson's 
summer  residence.  It  is  one  of  the  Elizabeth  group,  admirably  situated  four  miles 
from  the  main  land,  twenty-four  miles  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  only  ninety  miles 
from  the  Gulf  Stream ;  contains  one  hundred  acres  of  rich  rolling  land,  and  in  one 
part  rises  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  has  the  purest  water ;  is  remark- 
ably uniform  in  temperature ;  has  all  the  facilities  needed  by  such  a  school ;  and 
with  all  its  improvements,  has  a  value  of  at  least  9100,000.    To  this  noble  gift  Mr. 
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inderton  has  added  $50,000  in  cash,  as  the  beginning  of  a  pennnnont  fund,  which 
?nf.  Agussiz  wishes  to  increase  to  $250,000.    The  sum  of  $80,000  is  also  needed 
St  once  fur  additional  buildings,  laboratories,  steamer,  dredging  machine,  etc.    It 
is  announced  that  gifts  for  this  purpose  may  be  sent  to  Wm.  Butler  Duncan,  Esq., 
or  to  Howard  Potter,  Esq.,  New  York.    The  institution  will  be  open  the  coming 
season,  and  the  ohjecu  of  stndj  will  be  in  part :     ''  Extinct  animals  of  past  ages, 
compared  with  those  now  iiying;  animals  and  plants  liring  in  deep  water;  natural 
history  of  fivhes  and  reptiles ;  natural   history  of  birds  and  mammals ;  breeding, 
oects,  and  egifs  of  birds;   breeding  and  improTcment  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  farm;  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  fresh -water  fish,   in  ponds,  lakes,  and  riyers, 
tnd  the presenration  of  our  sea  fisheries;  chemiMtry  of  the  sea  and  air;  chemistry 
of  feeding  and  breeding :  drawing  and  puinting  of  animals ;  microscope  and  habits 
and  history  of  insects  injurious  in  vegetation.    These  are  some  of  the  subjects  in 
vhich  it  is  proposed  to  train  teachers,  not  from  books,  but  with  the  actual   speci- 
mens and  perfect  anhtomy  before  them."    The  endowment,  all  buildings  and  pro- 
perty of  the  school  are  to  be  held  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  Museum  of 
Zoology  at  Cambrltge,  and  by  the  connection  of  these  two  institutions  a  continu- 
ous course  of  instruction  will  be  afforded  to  such  as  desire  it.    This  school  will  not 
belong  to  Harvard  College  or  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  but  will  be  controlled 
perpetually  by  these  officers,  as  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.    Prof. 
Agassia,  asks  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  his  school,   only  9250,000,  or  an  an- 
Roal  income  of  less  than  il?0,000.    The  modesty  of  the  request  is  shown  by  com- 
paring the  sum  named  with  the  annual  income  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 
The  Zoological  Society  of  Lonlon  has  an  annual  income  of  9100,000;  the  Natural 
History   Department  alone  of  the  British   Museum,  $100,000;    the  Zoological 
Society  of  Amsterdam,  $'>0,000;  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  9125,000;  the  Eew  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  London,  $100,000;  and  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  $50,000. 

PaoviDBRCB. — University  Orammar  School.    The  annual  examination  of  this 

lebool  occurred  March  26,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  several  Professors 

of  the  College,  and  a  Urge  number  of  its  patrons,  graduates  and  friends.    The 

resahs  of  the  work  done,  in  both  the  English  and  Classical  Departments,  were  in 

the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  such  as  to  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  the 

•chooU  and  to  prove  the  iibility  and  patient  devoted ness  of  the  teachers.    Thorough 

and  practical  instruction  has  been  given  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  Latin^ 

Greek  and  French,  penmanship,  singing,  elocution,  gymnastics  and  various  other 

itodies.    It  was  diffitrult  to  find  any  evidence  of  an  attempt  at  mere  exhibition, 

every  exercise  presented  opportunity  for  a  full  exan)ination  of  the   methods  of 

teaching,  as  well  as  the  aims  and  purposes  of  study.     The  manly  qualities  of  the 

boys  had  been  developed ;  good  order  was  as  manifest  as  good  recitations.    The 

papils  seemed    desirous  of  doing  well,  not  fur  applause  simply,  but  for  the  moral 

good  which  follows  well  doing.     Love  and  enthusiasm  for  study,  for  books  and  for 

icboolwere  prevailing  sentiments  inspired  by  earnest  teachers,  who  evidently  in- 

•tracC  for  the  love  they  have  for  the  work  of  instruction.     Many  pleasant  words 

vere  said  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  by   President  Robinson,  Professor  Greene, 

Professor  Clarke  and  Mr.  Poland.    Professor  Lincoln  happily  referred  to  the  senior 

principal,  Mr.  Merrick  Lyon,  and  the  facts  were  incidently  brought  out  that  he  had 

been  engaged  in  clasbical  instruction  in  this  city  for  thirty-two  years,  absent  on 
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account  of  illness  daring  the  sessions  of  the  school  for  two  hoars  onlj  in  all  these 
jears  aiul  never  late.  His  many  friends  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere  will  unite  in 
the  wihIi  tliHt  the  time  may  be  far  in  the  future  when  they  shall  be  forced  to  spesk 
of  him  as  the  late  Merrick  Lyon.  Mr.  Lyon  sailed  fur  Europe  on  Saturday,  the 
29th  uf  Murch,  to  travel  upon  the  continent  and  to  visit  especially  Constantino- 
ple, Athens,  Naples  and  Rome.  He  will  also  represent  Rhode  Island  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition  as  honorary  commissioner.  Ue  will  return  in  season  to  begin  the  work 
of  the  next  school  year  in  September. 

TvB  Practical  Rbsdltb  of  thb  Law  aoaiubt  Corpohal  THjKi^BVRZfT  ih  New 
ToRK. — On  iliis  point  the  City  Superintendent,  Henry  Kiddle,  Esq.,  makes  the 
following  remarks  in  his  last  annual  report: 

'*  Ttie  power  to  suspend  pupils,  with  the  duty  of  reporting  such  suspension  to 
the  truster's  and  to  the  city  superintendent  has  not  been  found  adequate  to  prevent 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  most  heinous  offences  in  the  schools  on  tlie  purt 
of  vit'ious  boys-— such  as  insulting  and  outrageous  language  to  teachers,  violent 
and  injurious  assaults  upon  other  pupils,  the  wanton  destruction  of  school  property, 
gross  .disohi'dience  and  constant  disregari  of  the  rules  of  the  school.  All  these 
offences  have  multiplied  very  greatly  in  the  schools,  and  are  still  multiplying;  and 
the  expulnion  of  the  pupils,  while  it  reduces  our  attendance,  is  not  remedying  the 
evil ;  ii  ill  only  transplanting  it  and  placing  it  in  the  most  fruitful  soil  required  fo^ 
its  rapid  growth  und  extension. 

The  question  arises ;  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things?    I  an- 
swer uniie<»itatinglyi  and  in  the  light  of  a  long  experience,  both  as  teacher  and 
superintiMident;  reinvest  the  principals  with  the  right  to  inflict,  under  proper  re- 
guUtion:*  anil  restrictions,  corporal  chastisement  upon  those  pupHs  who  show  them* 
•«elve»  amenable  to  no  other  intluence." 

East  GnKCKWicn. — ^The  public  schools  in  this  town,  have  all  closed  their  winter 
iterm,  except  in  District  number  four. 

In  Utittrict  number  one,  the  Spring  term  will  begin  on  Monday,  April  7th,  with 
Xr.  C\  D.  Albro,  of  Portsmouth,  as  principal.  Miss  Emma  Potter  will  continue  to 
>teach  the  intermediate,  with  Miss  Ada  Uawkins,  and  Miss  Fannie  Eddy,  in  the 
'Ast  and  second  primary  departments. 

The  evening  school  closed  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  whole  number  of 
wtfchohiri,  was  fifty-three — ^average  attendance  twenty-six.  Irregularity  of  aiten- 
-4ance  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  of  its  success. 

The  late  meetings  of  the  teacher's  association  have  been  well  attended  by  citizens 
•«nd  the  exercises  have  been  of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  character.  Many 
•^  the  teMchers,  however,  do  not  consider  it  worth  their  attention,  and  fail  to  put 
.in  an  appearance.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  unless  Greenwich  teachers  have  reached 
,^erfeciion. 

Bsii^Toh.^ School   Commiiiee. — William  J.  Miller,   William  Manchester,  R.  S. 
Andrews,  He  v.  J.  P.  Lane,  U.  M.  Jones,  John  Tamer,  John  I).  Waldron,  George  T. 
^^reene,   Rev.  G.  L.  Locke,  William  Miller,  Hon.  Isaac  F.   Williams,  J«»hn   Jl. 
Munro,  and  Lemuel  A.  Bishop. 

ToHT9Movra,^ School  Commiitte. — George  Manchester,  Stephen  S.  Sherraan, 
kJoieph  Coggeshall,  James  Sweet,  Rev.  Benj.  E.  Chase,  and  A.  L.  Ackley. 
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» 

IfiDDLKTowir.— >^eT«  Mr.  Hammond  haa  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
•cliooU  uf  thu  town. 

pAWTCCKBt.— Capt.  G.  W.  Cole,  of  Ynllrj  Fall*,  haf  accepted  the  principalthip 
tf  timre  street  Orainniar  ichuol.  Dr.  P.  K.  Bishop  acts  as  supeiintcn  Jent  of 
•chuols  fur  the  ensuing  year. 

Vallkt  Falls.^  dose  of  Ike  School  in  Cumbortandj  Di$tr%^  No.  18.— The 
fbonb  term  of  the  Grammar  department  closed  on  Friday,  the  llth  Instant,  one 
vfifk  earlier  than  was  anticipated.  The  exaiiiinntion  was  condacted  on  Thursday* 
in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  and  numerous  Tisitors,  and,  with  lew  devi- 
atiuns  from  the  course,  the  regular  recitations  were  heard  in  their  usual  order,  thus 
pmenting  a  fair  specimen  of  each  day*s  work.  In  addition  to  branches  taught  in  a 
veUgrsiied  Grammar  sch(M>l,  instruction  has  been  given  in  book-lccfping,  algebra, 
history,  physiology,  and  Latin.  Considerable  attention  lias  also  been  paid  to  tha 
elements  of  vocal  music,  autl  to  drawing.  Supt-rintendent  Newell  made  commend- 
atory remarks  concerning  the  school  during  the  past  two  years,  and  regretted  with 
all  present  that  it  was  to  lose  the  further  services  of  Capt.  G.  W.  Cole,  its 
cfflL-ient  and  h  ird  working  teacher. 

The  exerciaes  on  Friday  afternoon  were  closed  by  the  flistribution  of  acme  forty 
or  fifty  dtdlars  worth  of  piixes,  purchased  from  tlie  proceeds  of  a  recent  eutertata- 
Bent.  Miss  Uosa  II.  Uounds,  the  organist,  was  presented  with  a  fine  chromo. 
And  last  but  not  least,  Miss  Emily  L.  Jordan  came  forward  and  presented  Capt. 
Cule,  in  belialf  of  her  schoolmates,  with  a  valuable  album,  containing  tlie  pictures 
ef  the  entire  school,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  neat  presentation  speech,  to 
whici  Capt.  Cole  responded  with  feeling,  hoping  they  would  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion ami  esprit  du  eoi-ps  of  the  school,  lie  goes  to  his  new  field  of  labor  in  Paw« 
tocket  with  the  good  will  of  all  his  numerous  friends,  who«e  only  regret  Is  that  they 
could  not  make  it  for  his  advantage  to  remain  here,  Mr.  Collins,  of  Coventry,  is 
III  be  Mr.  Cole's  successor. 

Ix  THK  Kb^ort  of  thb  Scpbrintbndkkt  op  Schools  or  Nbw  Yobk,  it  is  stated 
that  tlie  total  number  of  those  who  have  attended  school  during  the  year,  is  over 
seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  all  persons  in  the  Slate  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and 
tveoiy -one  years.  The  average  time  ench  pupil  in  the  rural  diatricta  attended - 
scboid  during  the  year,  was  sixteen  and  iiiue  tenths  weeks ;  in  cities,  nioeteen  and 
llirt-e*tenths. 

What  wb  abb  comino  to. — The  Snperintendent  of  Schools  in  Van  Bureii 
County,   Iowa,  has  revoked  the  certificates  of  ninety- two  teachers,  who  refused, 

or  otglected  to  attend  the  Teacher's  Institute,  as  they  were  required  to  by  law. 

* 

Iluoi»B  IsLABD  Eduoatio^al  Uvion. — Tlio  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
•ssucUtion  was  lieldon  Thursday  evening,  March  20,  at  the  Franklin  society  rooms. 
Tlie  agent,  Mr.  Samuel  Austin,  presented  his  annual  report  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract,  as  showing  inn  succinct  form,  the  extent  and  comparative 
value  of  the  earnest  and  indefatigable  labora  of  this  old  and  tried  friend  of  uommoa 
sctmol  edncation : 

*- There  liave  already  been  opened  in  more  than  twenty  towns  upwards  of  sixty 
evening  schools,  averaging  at  least  one  hundred  acholars  each.  iJurii^g  the  past 
year  uue  towns  of  Warwick  and  Cumberiaud  have  appropriated  #oUU,  and  9<>U0,  re* 
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spectirely  for  the  eBtabllshment  of  this  class  of  schools,  tiftord\ng  instractlon  to 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  pupils.  The  localities  thus  provided  for  nre  Asbton,  £ast 
Lonsdale,  Valley  Falls,  Phenix,  Apponaug,  Katick,  Pontiac  and  Crompton.  In 
other  sereral  places,  as  East  Providence  and  Kast  Greenwich,  schools  have  for  the 
first  time  this  season  been  opened,  and  arc  deeply  enlisting  the  interests  of  those  com- 
mnnities.  The  large  and  well  ordered  school  at  Cranston  Print  Works,  numbering  al 
times  more  than  two  hundred  and  flitj  attendants,  with  a  corps  often  earnest  teachers 
and  the  readj  serring  of  an  efficient  superintendent,  has  from  the  first  been  libera 
alljr  accommodated,  supplied  and  maintained  wholly  by  the  local  proprietors.  The 
proprietors  at  the  mills  at  Bernon  and  Globe  yillHges,  upon  suggestion,  readily 
opened  two  eicellent  schools.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  by  the  liberal 
proprietor  of  the  niills  at  Slaters ville.  Warren  and  Bristol  have  each  two  good 
schools  in  active  operation.  The  Tillage  of  Peace  Dale  has  its  evening  school* 
leaving  scarcely  any  demand  for  educational  facilities  in  that  immediate  locality 
unsupplied.  The  elementary  Polytechnic  school  in  Providence,  though  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  cannot  be  doubted,  contains  the  germ  of  an  institution  which,  directly 
and  by  example,  is  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  oar  industrial  and  soci^J  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  a  fact  of  interest  in  this  connection,  that  upwards  of  9d2,000  have  been 
appropriated  in  this  State  for  the  support  of  evening  schools  since  the  active  oper- 
ations of  the  Union  commenced,  ^,000  coming  from  mill  proprietors  and  corpora- 
tions. In  this  sum,  what  has  been  expended  in  Providence  and  Newport,  ia  not 
included.  It,  to  this  f  82,000  is  added  the  value  of  rents,  desks,  fixtures,  heating 
and  lighting,  apparatus,  voluntary  work,  and  an  average  expenditure  of  $2  each 
season  on  the  part  of  each  scholar  for  books,  stationery,  etc.,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  evening  schools  up  to  the  present  time  is  swelled  to  about  $76,000. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Back  NpiiBsss  for  January,  1878,  are  still  wanted  at  this  office. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  Educational  Year  Book,  for  1878,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  last.  We  have  a  few  more  than  we  need,  and  will  furnish  them  to  our 
subscribers  for  fl  each     ' 

For  two  new  subscribers,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  above  gratis. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  Messers.  Clark  4  May- 
nard's  advertisement  in  this  issue.  They  are  well  known  as  the  publishera  of 
AvDBRSOii^s  HiSTOBis^,  whlch  have  had  so  wide  a  sale  during  the  part  few  years. 

Measrs.  Thompsou,  Biexi^ow  k  Browk,  announce  on  their  page  a  new  edition 
of  their  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  by  W.  F.  Bradbury.  This  work  is  having  • 
great  sale,  as  it  seems  to  combine  very  many  desirable  qualities.  Read  their 
testimonials. 

The  Geography  Question  is  just  now  awakening  considerable  attention.  Teach' 
ers  will  be  interested  in  Ginn  Brotliers'  advertisement  of  Oar  World  No.  %,  en 
third  page  of  cover. 
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We  would  like  to  call  Attention  of  teichers  and  others,  to  the  Glohe  Microscope 
vhieh  is  ftilverttned  on  the  fourth  of  oar  advertising  pasr^s.     We  will   give  the 
Mieroeeope  as  a  preminm  for  two  new  sahecribers  and  three  dollars.    Here  is  a 
chance  to  obtain  a  valuable  instrument  for  amateur  investigation  in  Microscupj  fo». 
a  trifliag  sum.    Send  in  jour  names  and  money. 


-•♦^ 
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A  MANUAL  OF  GESTURE^  with  over  one  hundred  flauree,  embracing  a  romplete 
Sjfttfm  of  notaiion,  together  with  the  Principlee  of  Jnierpretaiion,  and  Seleetione 
for  /*raitiee*  By  Albert  M.  Bacon,  A.  M.,  SCO  pp.  $1.75,  Chicago,  S.  C.  Grigge 
4  Co. 

Heretofore  the  subject  of  gesture,  has  always  been  considered  in''  a  vety  cursory 

way  as  an  acynnct  to  the  Elocutionary  training  proper.    Seldom  more  than  a  few 

pages  of  general  directions,  and  a  stereotyped  set  of  illustrations  have  ever  been 

given.    In  the  above  book,  the  author  has  entered  upon  the  work  of  writing  out  a 

ftUI  and  complete  treatise  upon  the  ait  of  Gesture,  and  has  aimed  to  reduce  the 

art  to  a  scientiflc  basis.    From  the  examination  we  have  give  to  the  work,  we  should 

ny  that  it  liad  been  done  well,  and  that  now  for  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  ap- 

prsach  this  subject,  in  connection  wiih  the  training  of  buys,  with  anything  like  a 

certainty  of  knowledge  how  to  proceed.    But  whether  this  system  as  here  d  duced 

and  illuAtnited  is  thoroughly  scientiflc  or  not,  the  value  of  the  initial  step  cannot  bo 

too  highly  rated,  for  practice  will  soon  develop  the  errors,  if  there  are  any,  and  it 

will  lie  an  easy  task  to  correct  them.    The  publishers  have  very  happily  seconded 

the  attempts  of  the  author  to  illustrate  his  system  and  they  have  presented  the  work 

in  a  very  clear  and  attractive  manner. 

ANENQLTSn  GRAMMAR  AND  READING  BOOK  for  ike  Lower  Forms  in 
aasncal  Sehooln,  By  Uvy.  ().  W.  Tancock,  M.  A.,  pp.  882;  f  1.60.  London 
and  New  York,  MacMillan  &  (^o. 

We  have  lH*en  very  nmch  pleased  with  this  work  because  it  seems  to  meet  a 
want  that  no  other  book  has  ever  done.  We  all  know  with  what  a  diNgust  the 
average  boy  looks  upon  Grammar  by  the  time  he  leaves  the  Grammar  school.  TktU 
study  of  all  others  is  to  him  the  one  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  while  he  is  apt  to 
know  but  little  about  it,  save  the  names  and  forms  of  the  dry  husks  that  encompass 
its  beantiea  and  its  value,  it  is  almost  imposiiible  to  arouse  him  to  the  pursuit  of  those 
beauties,  or  to  make  him  acknowledge  its  value. 

This  little  book,  it  seems,  is  the  result  of  a  very  similar  experience  on  the  part 
ef  a  master  in  one  oi  tlie  Grammar  schools,  as  thoy  are  called,  but  rather  according 
to  our  ideas.  Preparatory  schools  of  England,  lie  was  constantly  beset  by  the  pro- 
blem how  to  teach  Bngli«h  boys  to  know  anything  about  their  m%)ther  tongue.  So 
he  went  to  work,  and  this  book  is  the  result,  and  he  found  it  to  work  so  w*;ll  that 
he  has  given  it  to  the  world.  Of  course  it8  success  will  depend  largely  on  the 
Iracher,  and  also  on  the  class  of  pupils,'  but  under  favorable  circumstances  we  do 
belivvtf  nmch  may  be  dcme  to  interest  the  average  boy,  even  in  the  study  of  his  own 
language. 
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THE  THIRD  READER,    Bj  Lewii  B.  l^Iunroe,  pp.  224;  fO.75.     FbnadcIpTiia, 
Cow  pertli wait  &  Co. 

This  reader,  like  all  its  predeceesors,  is  nneTceptionable  in  its  tjpogrftpbical 

appearanvtt  and  in  its  illustrations.    Its  storn  simplicity  of  outward  appearance,  we' 

suppose  is  due  to  its  birth  in  tlie  Quaker  citjr.    In  the  selection  of  Its  contents,  tlie 

author  has  been  true  to  his  theory,  and  taken  only  such  pieces  as  can  be  easily  read 

in  a  natural  manner  by  the  class  of  pupils  for  which  it  is  designed.    It  is  prt-faced 

by  a  few  Tery  sensible  Hints  to  Teachers,  that  we  commend  to  their  pcrusiil  and 

beed. 

nOLMES'  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  EHOUSU  GRAMMAR,  lUnttraitd,  Ifimo.  ICO 
pp.^  6V  cents.  By  George  F.  Ilolnies,  LL.  1).»  Prof,  of  History,  University  of  Vir- 
giniH.    New  York»  UnlTersity  Ful>li»hiiig  Co. 

The  author  of  this  little  book,  siaU'S  his  purpose  so  wv\\  that  we  prefer  to  quote 
bis  own  words,  to  doing  it  for  him.  He  says,  ^*  I  ho|>e  tliis  brief  summary  of  Kn- 
glish  Qrammsr  may  remove  some  of  the  burs  or  tliorns,  6r  sharp  slungles  out  of 
the  path  which  the  tender  feet  of  tiie  young  liave  so  laboriously  to  tread  in  tlie 
first  steps  i)f  their  grammatical  pilgrimage." 

How  far  it  is  possible  to  smooth  the  way  that  leads  to  a  knowledsre  of  ^'Graro- 
mar  **  as  a  technical  science,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  this  work ;  and  can  but  beliere  that  a  child's  first  impression 
of  this  study  derived  frrm  a  use  of  this  book  would  be  far  more  pleasant  than 
those  which  usually  accompany  that  study.  We  should  be  very  strongly  inclined 
to  try  it,  if  we  bad  occasion  to  begin  the  study  of  Grammar  with  a  young  class. 

QUE  BUS.  By  E.  B.  Emery.  Boston,  Estes  &  Laiiriat.  For  sale  by  Gladilhig,  Bro. 
&Co. 

This  is  a  historical  compiUtion  or  sketches  of  the  histories  of  the  leading  Queens 

of  the  past,  told  in  modern  language,  and  in  the  light  of  modern  inresiigation.     It 

is  a  readable  b<i6k  and  one  of  value  as  a  reference  in  a  school  library. 

LA  GRAM M AIRE  EN  ACTION.  BUL  WEE'S  LADY  OF L  TONS.  Etlited  by 
B.  Maurice,  A.  M.     Published  by  J.  B.  Lippinc(Ht  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

In  this  book  the  editor  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a  happy  idea,  and  to  have  vrronght 
it  out  into  a  f^iy  complete  funn.  It  introduces  the  student  at  once  to  those  very 
idioms  of  the  languHge  which  always  prove  most  difficult  to  master,  of  any  part, 
and  thus  enables  one  by  constant  familiiirity  to  become  their  master.  In  its  tabu- 
lation of  the  irregular  verbti,  it  is  in  advance  of  most  of  our  usual  text  bonks.  We 
observe  Professor  Gdudelet,  formerly  of  Providence,  como'ends  the  bo4>k  very 
bighly. 

TEAR  BOOK  OF  NA  TURE  AND  POPULAR  SCIENCE,  for  1872.  Edited  by 
John  C.  Draper,  M.  1>.  Mew  York,  Scribner,  Armstrong  4  Co.  For  aaio  by 
Gladding,  Brother  &  Co. 

The  increasing  attention  given  to  science  and  the  best  means  of  popularising  it» 

are  anM>ng  the  best  proofs  of  the  fact  that  tlie  world  is  awake  to  its  positinn,  and 

th  It  it  realises  its  duty.    Science  is  to  become  the  handmaid  of  labor  in  all  of  ita 

forms,  and  all  persons  are  to  lie  taught  lier  laws  anil  their  applicitiim.     Such 

books  as  the  above  are  conspicicms  as  marks  of  the  progress  of  this  tidal  wave  of 

scientific  advancement,  and  in  coming  years  tbey  will  be  invaluable  to  the  hLttioria.ii 
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iq  fitimftting  the  forces  that  nnlted  to  shape  the  character  and  mold  the  destiny  of 
thence. 

WORDS  AND  PLACES  hy  Isaac  Taylor,  M.  A.     London  and  Neir  York,  Mac- 
Milian  ft  Co.     For  sale  by  Valpey,  Angell  ft  Co. 

This  hand-book  of  inf  rmation  and  knowledge  is  invalnable  to  any  student  of 

the  onirin  and  meanings  of  the  words  of  the  English  language.     Here  in   a  small 

octavo  Tolume  we  have  condensed  what  can  be  found  elsewhere  only  by  hunting^ 

tbrongli  ▼olume  after  Tolume  of  history,  encyclopedia,  Ac. 

# 

APOARTS    OEOORArnrCAL    DRAWING  BOOK,  by  B.  A.  &  A.  C.  Apgar, 

lliilailelphia.  Cow perth wait  ft  Co. 

This  U  a  thin  quarto  if  some  thirty  pages,  designed  to  give  a  clear,  concise  and  yet 
complete  system  for  th>f  drawing  of  the  map  of  any  State  or  country.  Tiie  system 
is,  in  general,  the  same  published  by  the  same  authors  in  1865,  but  has  been  improv- 
ed and  simplified  as  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  demonstrated  such 
changes  to  be  of  advantage.  It  uiay  be  used  with  any  series  of  geographies,  and 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  any  one  who  believes  in  good  map  drawing.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  not  make  pupils  draw  a  good  map.  That  depends  on  the  teacher,  and 
tills  scheme  of  map-drawing  is  rather  for  the  teacher  than  the  pupit;  that  from  it 
be  may  draw  such  information  as  he  needs  to  best  present  the  work  to  be  done  be- 
fiire  his  class. 

BDUCATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  1873.  A  Book  of  Keference,  comprising  a 
digest  of  American  Public  School  Laws,  system  of  instruftton  and  interesting 
matters  pertaining  to  Schools  and  CoUegea,  ranginirfrom  Professitm^il  Anecdotes 
to  Educational  Statistics,  Svo.,  pp.  154;  $1.25.     New  York,  Wni.  Wood  ft  Co. 

What    this  l>ook  is,  the  title    page  very  well    presents.    The  accura<'y  and 

value  of  its  knowledge  and  information,  we  cannot  in  all  eases  vouch  for,   but  so 

fiir  as  we  do  know,  we  have  found  it  to  be  accurate  and  reliable.     As  a  work  of  re* 

ference  we  found  the  volume  for  1872,  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  our  uffii'e  last 

year.    The  publiKhers  have  published  the  manual  in  ver)-  handsome  style,  and  the 

work  as  a  whole  is  a  credit  to  the  American  educational  system. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Ron,  author  of  Barrier's  Burned  Away,  who  has  ro  ide  gardening  for 
recrpation  and  profit  an  great  a  succefs  as  story  writing,  has  enibfidii'd  \\U  experi- 
ence in  a  volume  entitled  **lHay  and  Profit  in  my  Oardtn,**  published  by  Dodd  ft 
lle4d. 

A  new  volume  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  is  also  announced  by  the  same  house, 
'*Is  the  Sabbath  Olisolfte?**  **  Should  We  Pray?*'  **  Is  CMiristianity  to  be  Modera- 
iaed?**  **ts  the  Sabbath  f<)r  Us?**  are  some  of  the  subjects  dincussed  in  the 
volume,  which  will  be  called  *'  QaestioM  of  ike  Day^  No  part  of  it  has  ever 
before  appeared  in  print.  A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Uairs  Paper  for  Uome  Reading, 
with  additional  chapters,  is  also  promised. 
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ScRiBNRB  for  May,  opens  with  a  short  poem  '*The  Pine  Tree/'  with  wierd  illai- 
trations  by  the  author,  Miss  Maria  R.  Oikey.  A  very  timely  article  for  this  sea* 
•on  18  a  ''Fe.r  Hints  on  the  California  «lourney.**  Edniunil  C.  Stea<1m^n  gires  us 
''A  Study  "  of  Walter  SaFaf^e  Landor.  Stanley  of  the  //«ra/cl- Livingstone  ex- 
ploring fame  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  '*  Four  Great  Africui  Travelers." 
Those  interested  in  psychology  will  fl.id  **  The  Insanity  of  Cain,*'  quite  a  remark- 
able article.  The  various  editorial  dopartments  are  varied  and  rich  in  their  topics. 
Col.  Hi/ginson  contributes  a  short  resume  of  some  of  the  commendations  and 
criticisms  on  his  scheme  of  '*  Inter-Collegiate  Scholarships,*'  from  which  we  learo 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  considered  both  a  desirable  and  a  feasible  proposition.  Dr. 
Hollnnd  says  some  brave  and  true  words  on  the  Temperance  Qi**tftion,  under  the 
bead  of  **  Mitigating  rircumniinces."  When  the  press,  as  a  gc'neral  thing,  will 
take  a  similiar  stand,  this  vexed  question  will  receive  its  quietus. 

LippixcoTrf«)r  May,  concludes  **  Wilmington  and  its  Industries;"  and  gives 
the  third  p:iper  of  **The  Roumi  in  Kabylia,"  Margeret  llowitt  h»s  an  illustrated 
articlt^  on  **  Our  Home  in  the  Tyrol."  Wm.  Black's  •'Princess  of  Thule"  is 
carried  through  two  more  chapters.  The  lover  of  athletic  itports  will  be  interested 
in  *'  Cricket  in  America." 

GoDBT  for  May,  is  resplendant  with  spring  and  its  accompanying  adornments. 
Of  the  exHct  estimate  or  ralne  to  l>e  placed  ou  them  we  are  not  conversant,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  are. 

Harprr  for  May,  opens  with  a  richly  illustrated  article  on  "  Life  Under  the 
Ocean  Wave."  **  Vienna"  with  its  illustrations  will  prove  of  great  interest  and 
yalue  at  this  time.  Those  who  are  In  doubt  whether  they  will  have  any  vacation 
this  summer,  can  discount  one  by  reading  **A  Summer  (^ruise  among  the  Azores 
and  Canary  Islands."  The  Kilitor*s  Literary  Record,  is  quite  full  this  month,  dis- 
cussing among  other  books,  Fiither*s  History  of  the  Reformation,  Darwin's  Experi- 
ences of  Emotion  in  man  and  ani^Mals,  and  Smith's  Art  Education. 

The  Industrial  Monthly. — The  April  number  of  this  unusually  handsome 
journal  is  full  of  useful  and  entertaining  thought.  It  is  published  in  the  interest  of 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  builders,  and  also  contains  a  large  amount  uf  mat- 
ter that  flinders  it  an  especially  disirable  magazine  for  the  household.  It  is  a 
journal  that  ought  to  be  upon  the  table  of  every  intelligent  artisan  in  the  country. 
The  extremely  low  price  of  91.50  per  year,— or  16  cents  per  single  number, — 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  that  have  a  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,— and  who  among  the  induMtrial  classes  of  New  EnglanJ  does  not? 
The  magazine  is  issued  by  the  Industrial  Publication  Company,  170  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  is  sold  by  newsilealers  generally. 

The  Msy  number  of  Zbll's  Mohtiilt  Maoazinb  keeps  up  the  mark  of  its  pre- 
decessors, iHiih  as  regards  literary  matter  and  illustrations. 

Tub  Nkw  York  Musical  Gazbttb.— The  April  number  contains  thirteen 
pieced  of  mutiic  by  some  of  our  best  composers,  besides  a  good  variety  of  pleas- 
ing reading  m.itter.  The  Gazette  is  an  excellent  journal  and  conducted  with 
good  judgment. 
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Tbi  Amrrican  Naturalist  for  April,  presents  a  most  attractire  table  of  contents 
for  the  entertain  men  t  of  rlie  Nitaraliitt,  whether  he  be  a  proficient  in  the  science, 
orttjm,  jast  learning  to  take  his  first  steps  into  this  realm  of  hi«aaty  ami  mystery, 
Iths«  IcAding  artii^les  on  tofHcs  connected  with  Entomology.  Z  lolngy  an«1  Geoloiry, 
while  its  notes  and  short  artiules  under  the  departments  of  li«»tany,  Z)o(ogy,  An* 
thropn].)!^  and  Microscopy  are  very  full  and  interesting.  We  trust  the  support 
given  to  this  paMication  may  be  so  liberal  as  to  put  it  up  )n  a  sure  banis. 

The  Mat  Nchsi-rt  is  as  bright  and  fresh  for  the  little  ones  as  ever.  It  is  really 
remsrkahle  that  the  interest  can  be  mamtained  in  such  a  publication  so  uniformlj 
tfafoiifhoQt  the  year.     Each  number  alwMys  seems  the  best. 

The  Msy  number  of  ** Tub  National  Sunday  School  T bach k.k*'  is  on  oar 
tible  It  is  full  of  good  reading  matter  and  hi'lp  for  the  Sunday  School  worker, 
Mdes  full  and  ablp  expositions  of  the  lessons  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  the  excellent 
Bltckbosrd  Kxerci«es. 

"The  Littlk  Folks,**  for  May,  is  filled,  as  usual,  with  beautiful  pictures,  charm- 
iog  li'Siions,  anil  admirable  stories  for  the  little  ones.  M>  think  this  is  one  of  the 
prettiest,  cheapest,  and  most  desirable  papers  for  young  children  that  comes  to  our 
table. 

"TuE  OrKRLANi)  Montiilt  for  Mat.** — This  literary  product  of  our  far  western 
eoortry  slwaya  has  an  exceedingly  inviting  appearance,  and  fur  one  feature  of  its 
Bake  up  we  must  accord  it  great  credit — it  never  disnp|>oints  us  in  its  ''  devotion  to 
the  devehipment  of  the  country."  The  opening  article  in  this  number,  gives  a  de- 
tsiUdand  interesting  account  of  the  gold  dt  posits  on  the  ct»ast  of  California  and 
Oregon,  which  the  writer  predicts  will  yet  aiid  its  quota  to  the  immense  metalUfcr- 
SEi  yii'ld  of  the  Pacific  Count.  The  opening  interview  with  **Une  of  the  Argonauts 
of '49,**  landjt  liim  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  future  papers  we  are  premised  grflphic 
dewriptions  i  f  early  times  in  the  metropolis  of  the  West.  The  **Etc.*'  gives  atten- 
tion to  the  Modoc  massacre,  and  *'  Current  Literature**  is  full  and  vari<  d« 

The  Atlantic  Monthlt  for  May  opens  with  "The  Two  I/»tters,**  by  Lncretia 
P.  Hide.  It  contains  aUo  **  Child  I^ife  at  the  Inle  of  Shoals,**  in  which  the  benuty 
ind  gnindi-nr  of  the  8<^a  is  very  beautifully  p«>rtrayed,  and  "  Emmanuel  Von  Fel- 
lenbergand  His  Self-Governing  College,**  a  chapter  of  Autobiograi  by,  by  Uubert 
Bale  Owen. 

TiiR  KcLKCTtc  Magazinb  fir  May  is  an  exceptionally  good  number  <if  that  ster^ 
fiag  |)eriodical.  It  h:is  no  les^  than  fifteen  (mpers,  scarcely  one  of  which  is  not 
shove  the  averaae ;  and,  in  addition  tt»  these,  the  four  Kditorial  departments  pre- 
lem  the  reader  with  the  freshest  and  most  important  information  in  the  literary 
ield at  home. and  abroad,  in  science  and  art,  and  in  niiKctllaneous  matters.  The 
tsble of  coMients,  among  oihor articles,  has  **Tlie  \V«»rks  of  Thackeray*';  **  Ual- 
liol  Srhtdars*';  **  Kdward  Wortley  M«mtagu**;  *'Tlie  Antarctic  Kegions*' ; 
""Prublenia  of  Civilization**;  •'The  Nature  and  Authority  of  Miracles**;  "The 
Aiyan  Races  ot  I'eru**;  and  **  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,*'  of  whom  there  is  a  fine 
portrait. 

The  Uevue  pb  La  M«>dr  for  May,  elaborately- illustrates  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer fa»bunii,  uud  will  be  a  valuable  aid  both  to  the  skilled  and  unskilled  in  such 
Batten. 
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Thb  Galaxy  for  April,  well  maintains  its  good  reputation.  **Caiiun1  CogUatlAM** 
by  Carl  Benson,  and  Jania)  Henri  Urowne*t  Tieira  of  "  Women  as  Worken,**  are 
practical  as  well  at  interesting. 

In  the  Editor's  table  of  Pktbr80N*8  for  May,  there  are  hints,  which  if  followed 
would  greatly  aid  in  making  life  pleasant  and  successful. 

Our  Youno  Folks  for  May,  contains  an  illuitrated  poem  of  'The  Goat  and  the 
Swing/'  by  J.  T.  Trowhridgt-,  and  a  story  of  *'  The  Calico  Paper,**  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  which  will  be  enterthining  to  its  young  readers. 

Arthur's  Homv  Maoazihk  for  May,  commences  the  promised  story  of  **In#ab- 
ordination  or  the  Shoemaker's  Daughter/'  written  hy  T.  S.  Arthur,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  In  this  nttml>er,  a  new  department,  particularly  interesting  to 
the  ladies,  is  added  to  those  usually  presented  to  its  readers. 

Hecrived.— The  receipt  of  the  following  reports  at  this  oAce,  and  also  at  the 
office  of  the  Ci>mmiss{oner  of  Public  Schools,  is  hereby  acknowledged : — 

Annual  Koport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  ludtruction  of  Wisconsin,  Sam- 
uel Fallon.  Superinti^ndcnt. 

Seventh  Annual  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Public  Schools  of  Missouri,  Joha 
Monteith,  State  Superintt^ndent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Common,  Superior,  Grammar,  and  Training  and  Model 
Schools  in  New  Brunswick,  Theodore  H.  Hand,  Chi<>f  Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Mississippi,  IL 
R.  Pease,  Superintendent. 

Nineteenth  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schoolit  of  Ohio, 
Thomas  W.  Harvey,  State  Commissioner. 

Ninth  Biennal  Rrport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois, 
Newton  Uateman,  Superintendent. 

Ri*port  of  the  Gi>neral  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  W.  Yirgini.!,  D.  M. 
Byrne,  Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  St.  Louis,  Miisaouri, 
W.  T.  Harris,  Supt. 

Report  of  the  Committee  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  W.  W.  Waterman,  Supt. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass.  From  Albert  P.  M-irble, 
Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Madison,  Wis.  From  W.  Q. 
Chase,  Supt. 

Annual  Report  of  School  Committee  of  Fall  River,  and  Seventh  Annual  Report 

of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Wm.  CouMell,  Jr.,  Supt. 

Fourth  Annual  RefMirt  of  the  School  Board,  and  Su[>erintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Richmond,  Va.,  J.  U.  Uinford,  Supt. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Colored  Schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
G.  F.  T.  Cook,  Supt. 

Catalogue  and  Prospectus  of  the  Cumberland  ValLy  State  Normal  School  al 
8hip|>ensburg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Catalogue  of  Washingtim  University,  St.  Louis,  MissourL 

Calendar  (»f  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Proceedings  of  Thinl  Annual  Convcntiou  of  German-American  Teachers'  Aaao- 
elation,  held  at  Uuboken,  N.  J. 
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PROGRESSIVE  DISCIFLINB. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  the  ability  to  ^ovetn  a  school  well 
is  rarer  than  the  ability  to  teach.  We  often  hear  it  said  of  a 
teacher  that  he  knows  enough  and  awakens  the  intelligence  of  his 
pnpils,  but  that  he  fails  in  keeping  order.  Such  a  criticism  is 
Qsaally  uttered  as  if  it  were  a  decisire  verdict  of  failure.  Much 
less  frequently  do  we  hear  it  said  that  a  teacher  succeeds  hand- 
Bomcly  in  enforcing  good  discipline^  but  that  he  cannot  interest 
liis  pupils  in  their  studies  or  train  their  minds  to  comprehend 
what  they  learn.  When  such  a  judgment  is  passed  upon  a  teacher^ 
It  is  pronounced  with  a  certain  hesitancy  and  in  the  tone  that  is 
meant  to  indicate  that  the  drawbacks  which  it  includes  are  trivial 
as  compared  with  the  praise  which  it  bestow»«  In  short,  a  teacher 
who  can  maater  his  school,  and  keep  it  weU  in  subjection,  is  usu- 
ally thought  to  be  unreservedly  quaUfied  to  be  its  master*  That 
such  should  be  the  popular  view  of  the  importance  of  discipline  is 
^ite  natural.  Where  skill  to  govern  is  lacking,  the  effects  of  the 
deficiency  are  obvk>us  to  the  meanest  understanding.  Any  com- 
mittee man  can  tell  whether  a  school  is  still,  whether  the  boys 
obey  the  teacher,  and  whether  the  teacher  Is  turned  out  or  not« 
The  entire  lack  of  some  sort  of  governing  or  managing  power  i» 
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niinous,  and  the  rain  proclaims  itself  to  the  world  at  once.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  disastrous  consequences  the  lack  of  skill 
in  imparting  instruction  may  entail,  such  disaster  is  never  blatant 
or  incapable  of  concealment.  The  careful  scrutiny  which  alone 
can  detect  shortcomings  in  the  teacher's  true  function  of  training 
mind^  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  ordinary  casual  visitor  in 
the  school,  and  to  all,  except  very  exceptional  school-committees, 
is  wholly  unknown.  The  primitive  condition  of  school  supervis- 
ion throughout  the  country,  except  in  the  large  cities,  may,  probar 
bly,  be  held  accountable  for  many  worse  sins,  as  well  as  for  this 
of  mistaking  an  outward  mark  of  prosperity  for  prosperity  itself. 
The  stream  does  not  rise  higher  than  its  source.  The  school  com- 
mittees love  to  see  good  order,  and  their  schools,  accordingly, 
come  to  present  such  good  order  as  they  love. 

The  committee  man's  idea  of  good  discipline  is  that  the  school 
be  kept  still.  Beyond  the  matter  of  noise  he  does  not  often  go. 
This  standard  he  applies  to  all  grades,  from  primary  to  high 
schools.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  discipline  for  him.  Pos- 
sessed of  ears,  he  is  qualified  to  judge  whether  the  teacher  he  has 
hired  ii  succeeding  or  not. 

This  cross  idea  of  discipline  embodies  the  whole  creed  of  many 
teachers  also.  That  is  to  say,  their  discipline  is  simply  the  pres- 
ervation of  such  school-room  order  as  our  system  of  gregarious 
teaching  renders  necessary.  The  discipline  they  enforce  never 
appears  to  them  in  the  light  of  an  edticcUianal  process.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  unvarying  dead  weight  which  they  have  to  keep  on  their 
schools  to  hold  them  down. 

Right  reason  would  naturally  like  to  make  something  more  of 
discipline  than  this.  Mr.  Alcott,  in  his  famous  school,  made  the 
discipline  a  most  effectual  means  of  culture.  With  it  he  asso- 
ciated his  moral  instruction.  The  finer  natures  of  his  pupils  were 
reached  through  the  various  conversations,  the  exhortations,  the 
bestowals  of  praise  or  blame,  that  connected  themselves  with  his 
pupils'  deportment.  He  implanted  motives,  and  the  extrrnals  of 
good  discipline  grew  naturally  out  of  this  good  seed. 

This  is  the  secret  of  discipline  according  to  reason,  that  it  be 
the  outgrowth  of  principles.     Discipline  that  hangs  over  a  school 
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like  an  incubu?  may.  produce  the  stillness  so  dear  to  the  committee- 
man, and  produce  it  far  more  perfect  than  that  which  grows  natu- 
rally from  within.  But  when  emancipated  from  this  disciplinary 
oppression,  the  boys  and  girls  are  no  better ,  surely,  and  may  well 
Le  worse,  than  before  they  underwent  the  process. 

If  principles  are  made  the  foundation  and  reliance  for  good 
discipline,  then  the  discipline  must  be  progressive.  It  must 
advance  from  knowledge  to  knowledge,  from  insight  to  insight, 
and  the  pupil  may  be  promoted  to  new  responsibilities  and  larger 
nnges  of  freedom. 

The  primary  scholar  must  be  more  constrained  from  without, 
by  the  teacher's  arm  of  authority,  than  the  pupil  in  the  grammar 
school.  Children  cannot  reason  much ;  but  they  reason  a  little, 
and  this  little  reasoning  of  which  they  are  capable  must  be  set  to 
work,  that  it  may  deyelop  into  larger  reasoning  powers.  There- 
fore, even  little  children  are  not  to  be  merely  held  still,  or  pun- 
ished into  good  order.  There  are  not  wanting  primary  teachers, 
who  show  us,  experimentally,  that  the  youngest  children  who  go 
to  school  can  be  trained  to  actual  loye  of  order  and  system  and 
nicety  of  movement.  The  skill  to  develop  this  infantile  capacity 
18  precisely  the  skill  to  discipline  a  primary  school.  In  the  pro-^ 
cess  of  such  development,  mechanically  correct  results  would  be 
the  worst  possible  sign.  For  the  process  is  a  spiritual  one,  and 
will,  therefore,  express  itself  in  tendencies  rather  than  in  a  series^ 
of  perfect  successes.  The  children's  failures  to  go  exactly  as  they 
ought  furnish  the  desired  occasions  for  instruction.  Practically, 
they  seem  to  furnish  only  undesired  occasions  for  punishment. 

If  the  primary  discipline  has  borne  fruit,  the  child  loves  order 
more  than  disorder,  and  this  preference  is  grounded  in  his  inherent 
esthetic  instincts.  He  goes  to  the  grammar  school  prepared  for 
still  further  disciplinary  training.  This  training  is  nothing  less 
than  moral  training.  Many  a  teacher  talks  a  great  deal  about 
moral  duties,  and  then  goes  about  attending  to  his  discipline  as 
another  affair.  This  is  wrong.  Practical  morals  are  most  pre- 
cisely adapted  for  school  instruction,  because  they  come  home  so 
peculiarly  to  pupils'  business  and  bosoms,  and  are  so  abundantly 
exemplified  in  school  life.    In  the  granunar  school^  we  may  begin 
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to  seek  for  deeper  foundations  than  the  aesthetic  instincts.  The 
moral  intuitions  can  soon  be  appealed  to.  And  this  appeal  can 
be  made,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  the  pupils'  quarrels  with  each 
other,  or  when  they  are  guilty  of  some  flagrant  moral  wrong,  but 
also  when  their  wrong-doing  is  merely  the  transgression  of  the 
school-room  proprieties.  It  will  be  difficult,  however,  to  justify  to 
the  reason  or  the  conscience  of  a  young  child  any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  discipline  of  a  martinet.  A  rigid  discipline  is  not  a  good  sign 
in  a  school,  because  it  is  surely  a  confession,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  he  is  incapable  of  bringing  about  a  state  of  discipline 
that  is  better  than  rigid ;  that  is,  reasonable  and  mtelligent.  Only 
so  much  of  discipline  is  good  for  anjrthing  as  pertains  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  pupils'  habits  and  consciences.  The  rest  is  what  the 
teacher  adopts,  probably,  to  please  his  committee ;  but,  perhaps, 
because  he  has  found  that  he,  himself,  does  not  know  how  to  give 
an  inch  without  giving  his  pupils  opportunity  to  take  an  ell. 

In  the  later  portion  of  the  grammar  school  course,  the  pupils 
are  growing  rapidly  into  the  most  receptive  period  of  their  lives. 
Only  a  strong  adult  character  can  match  their  unrestrained  youth* 
ful  natures.    To  hold  in  subjection  a  large  school  of  these  creatures 
is  no  easy  task.     But  look  at  the  men  or  the  women  who  are  nota- 
bly doing  this  well.     We  shall  find  such,  if  we  know  where  to  go. 
Without  corporal  punishment,  without  visible  punishments  of  any 
kind,  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  ease,  the  genuine  master  of  the 
situation  brings  his  school  into  that  attitude,  physical  and  mental, 
in  which  he  can  best  convey  to  it  the  instruction  he  has  to  impart. 
The  discipline  hardly  appears  at  all.     These  busy,  restless  natures 
are  so  fully  engaged  in  the  master's  plans  that  they,  for  the  time, 
have  no  plans  of  their  own.    So  much  of  disorder  as  proceeds  from 
the  restlessness  of  idle  pupils  is  at  once  checked  by  allowing  no 
pupils  to  be  rdle.     The  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  constantly 
demand  food.    There  are  two  ways  known  to  pedagogy  of  meet- 
ng  the  case.     The  demand  may  be  smothered  by  terrorism,  or  it 
may  be  satisfied  by  supplying  the  food  best  suited  to  the  needs 
expressed. 

School  discipline  is  not  to  go  far  with  the  youth  into  life.    Ulti- 
mately comes  fi'eedom.    The  necessity  of  providing  for  final  self- 
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determination  must  early  be  foreseen.  In  the  high  school,  the  youth 
ahould  be,  at  last,  allowed  to  learn  to  fiimish  himself  with  motives, 
and  should  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  into  the  guild  of  gentlemen, 
where  courtesy  is  the  law.  More  and  more  he  should  be  lefb  to 
himself  in  matters  of  order  and  deportment.  When  the  young 
man  comes  to  feel  keenly  the  new  self-respect  of  manhood,  the 
teacher  must  be-  quick  to  recognize  the  promotion  which  nature 
has  given  him,  and  not  fiiil  to  greet  with  all  honor  th^  man  where 
he  had  been  seeing  the  boy. 

High  schools,  being  usunlly  under  the  same  indiscriminating 
supervision  as  the  lower  gi'ades,  are  often  made  amenable  to  the 
name  codes  of  internal  discipline.  This  is  just  as  wise  as  It  would 
be  to  adopt  in  them  the  same  studies  and  the  same  methods  of 
teaching.  If  pupils  have  been  well  trained  for  the  high  school,  as 
rq^rds  moral  culture,  they  will  need  only,  when  in  that  school, 
to  have  the  great  exemplars  of  the  world,  as  presented  in  litera- 
ture, duly  recommended  to  their  respect  and  admiration  by  teach- 
ers themselves  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  humanities. 
But  no  high-school  teacher  in  this  generation  finds  this  condition 
fulfilled.  He  may  groan  over  the  deficiencies  of  the  lower  schools, 
hot  this  docs  not  help  matters.  He  must  take  pupils  who  were 
held  under  constraint  for  the  day  only,  and  who  have  yet  no  idea 
whatever  of  any  reasons  why  they  should  restrain  themselves,  or 

any  habits  that  make  self-restraint  easy  and  natuml. 

s.  T. 


♦  ♦  ♦  •» 


THE  HEALTH  OF  OUR  CHHiDREN  AT  SCHOOL.— H. 

i  — 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  ill  health  among  occasional  pupils, 
who  are  better  ofiTin  vacation  than  in  term  time,  I  have  found  to 
be  over-work ; — too  large  a  strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing exhaustion,  headache,  weak  eyes,  and  many  other  ailments. 

Actually,  over-work ;  either  the  parent  requiring  of  his  child, 
or  the  child  requiring  of  himself,  double  duty ;  school  work,  and 
a  business  beside  thSt  is  enough  for  a  young  person,  not  in  school. 
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to  attend  to.  The  love  of  money  which,  to-day,  as  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul,  is  the  root  of  so  much  evil,  prompts  even  Christian 
parents,  now  and  then,  to  save  a  little  of  their  children's  time  at 
the  expense  of  health  and  character.  It  is  so  convenient  to  have 
a  bright  boy  in  the  bank,  the  printing  office,  the  dry  goods  store, 
a  few  hours  of  every  day ;  it  saves  the  wages  of  a  clerk,  or  gives 
the  father  leisure  for  other  affairs ;  and  then  the  boy  is  getting  an 
idea  of  ^  business,"  which,  to  those  who  consider  business  the 
chief  end  of  man,  must  seem  a  very  desirable  thing. 

I  am  not  now  quarrelling  with  this  state  of  affairs,  I  wish  only 
to  say  that,  when  a  boy  is  confined  six  hours  in  a  ^  close  school 
room,"  eight  hours  more  in  a  close  counting  room,  and  breaks 
down  under  it ;  or  when  he  gets  up  at  four  o'clock  of  a  winter's 
morning,  in  order  to  have  his  work  done  by  nine  o'clock,'  and  grows 
sleepy  over  his  algebra,  in  the  evening,  that  the  school  course 
ought  not  to  be  blamed,  or  the  teacher,  who  insists  on  good  reci- 
tations iq  three  subjects  every  day,  considered  unreasonable,  or 
charged  with  any  intention  of  breaking  the  sixth  commandment. 

I  suppose  parents  have  a  right,  so  far  at  least  as  other  people 
are  concerned,  to  set  their  children  to  earn  their  own  living,  to 
leaiii  business,  to  save  the  wages  of  a  clerk,  while  they  are  still  in 
school ;  but  I  wish,  when  one  is  disposed  hastily  to  blame  the 
school  system  for  the  heavy  young  eyes  and  tired  young  faces  he 
sees  upon  the  streets,  he  would  first  enquire  a  little  into  the  ways 
of  the  home  system. 

With  the  girls  the  matter  is  still  worse,  since  they  may  always 
add  to  their  school  work  that  graceful  and  feminine  (  ?)  occupation 
^'hich  came  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  tall,  and  which  we  fear 
will  never  go  out  of  vogue  until  the  time  of  the  millennium.  Let 
no  one  hold  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror ;  I  mean,  precisely — 
sewing. 

I  am  somewhat  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  Many 
of  the  girls  in  the  high  schools  do  an  amount  of  sewing  that,  added 
to  their  school  work,  is  enough  to  ruin  the  eye  sight,  or  break 
down  the  health  of  all  those  who  have  not  an  iron  constitution  to 
begin  with. 
,   Here  is  an  illustration  from  real  life.     A  I9tight  girl  comes  to 
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her  teacher  to  be  excused  from  writing  a  composition ;  she  has 
troable  with  her  head,  and  a  mist  gathers  before  her  eyes,  when 
she  attempts  to  write.  In  answer  to  questions,  she  assures  her 
teacher  that  she  is  ^  yery  careful ;"  hardly  ever  studying  by  lamp- 
light, and  wearing  a  shade  over  her  eyes  when  she  sews. 

"Oh,  you«ewj,  then?" 

**  Why,  yes,"  the  girl  answered  with  a  somewhat  blank  look. 
**  I  do  all  my  own  sewing,"  and,  after  a  moment,  ^  I  made  this 
dress  I  have  on." 

The  dress  she  has  on  is  a  black  alpacca,  with  seven  ruffles  on 
the  skirt,  and  quantities  of  bias  trimming.  It  is  the  teacher's  turn 
to  look  blank  now.  I  think  I  can  fancy  the  dazed  manner  in 
which  she  goes  over  the  items :  *^  AH  your  own  sewing ;  no  com- 
position, and  seven  ruffles  on  the  skirt  of  your  di*ess  I " 

**  Well,  I  can't  afford  to  hire  my  sewing  done,"  the  girl  goes  on 
with  the  calm  air  of  one  who  is  sure  of  her  case.  **  I  am  sorry  for 
the  fashion,  but  what  can  I  do  ?    They  all  wear  them  so." 

^^I%ey  cUl  toear  them  8o,'"the  teacher  repeats.  ^*They  all,' 
which  means,  in  every  case,  aame  of  them,  get  their  geometry 
lessons  and  do  not  ask  to  be  excused  from  compositions.  Have 
you  no  higher  ambition  than  to  dress  as  well  as  the  others  ?  If 
you  really  are  willing  to  give  your  eyes,  or  your  education  for 
these  furbelows,  you  might  as  well  retire  into  the  world  at  once, 
and  spend  your  whole  life  calculating  what  ^  they  all  *  wear,  and 
sewing  ruffles  on  your  gowns." 

This  is  not  an  imaginary,  nor  is  it  an  isolated,  case.  Such 
things  exaspirate  the  earnest  teacher,  and  it  is  only  by  remember- 
ing that  we  are  all  miserable  sinners,  and  that  we  all,  to  some 
extent,  set  value  upon  "  that  which  is  not  bread,"  that  she  can  get 
patience  to  reason  calmly  about  thid  matter,  and  try  to  teach  these 
deluded  girls  to  choose  the  ^  best  gifts,"  when  there  is  not  room 
for  all.  The  thing  is  repeated  in  well  to-do,  even  in  rich,  families. 
The  girls  must  stay  at  home  when  they  have  a  dressmaker  there» 
and  be  in  a  state  of  distraction  for  several  weeks,  while  those 
wonderful  rigs  are  preparing,  in  which  they  are  to  recite  their 
Latin  and  their  mathematics.  Often  they  are  required  to  sew 
every  day  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  ^*  practicei"  sewing  being 
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considered,  for  a  woman,  what  business  is  for  a  man,  viz. :  the 
chief  end  of  life. 

I  remember  a  pale,  nervous  young  lady  who  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  and  well-ordered  family.  She  could  hardly  stand  at  the 
black-board  long  enough  to  write  out  a  formula,  the  white  chalk 
marks  on  the  black  ground  were  so  troublesome  to  her  eyes.  Her 
friends  watched  her  anxiously ;  they  feared  lest  she  might  be  in 
school  at  the  risk  of  her  health.  The  teacher  was  anxious,  too,  and 
favored  her  in  every  possible  way.  With  what  consternation  he 
learned  that  his  frail  pupil  usually  made  her  own  plain  garments, 
beside  doing,  from  week  to  week,  the  family  mending. 

"  Girls  must  know  how  to  sew,**  the  mother  replied,  with  an 
emphasis  that  was  decisive,  to  the  teacher's  remonstrance ;  and 
the  elderly  gentlemen  friends  of  the  family  lavished  encomiums 
upon  the  girl  who  could  patch  and  darn  like  those  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  time. 

I  wonder  that  they  found  this  case  so  remarkable.  I  think  I 
could  point  them  to  scores  of  young  women  who  are  injuring  their 
health,  and  making  their  education  superficial,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  their  "  auld  claithes  to  look  maist  as  wecl  as  new,"  and 
their  new  ones  to  look  like other  people's.  What  remark- 
able stress  some  of  us  put  tipon  trifles  !  I  have  known  girls  in 
certain  methodical  families,  to  be  out  of  school,  or  late  at  school, 
and  generally  flurried,  regularly,  at  the  season  for  preserving  and 
"canning"  fruit.  Such  things  make  the  hurry  and  over- work  in 
the  time  of  reviews  and  examinations. 

Of  so  much  more  importance  are  we  inclined  to  consider  the 
**  raiment "  than  the  body ;  of  so  much  larger  account  the  regula- 
tion sweet  meats  for  the  palate,  than  the  regular  and  proper  food 
'  for  the  growing  mind. 

There  is  another  reason  why  an  occasional  girl  fails  in  health, 
during  term  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  precocious  dem- 
oiselles in  our  high  schools  are  "in  society" — especially  is  this  the 
case  in  countty  villages — receiving  and  making  calls,  entertaining 
company,  accepting  attentions  from  young  gentlemen,  like  their 
mothers  or  grown»up  sisters.  Fashion  and  the  "proprieties"  are 
looking  toward  reform  in  this  matter.     It  is  not  considered  quite 
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in  good  taste  for  a  young  miss  to  have  **  evenings  "  of  her  own  at 
home,  to  frequent  general  society,  to  become  a  •* belle"  or  a 
*  flirt "  while  she  is  yet  in  school. 

StUl,  I  think  the  academy  or  high  school  teacher  will  find  a  few 
such  instances  among  his  thirty-five  or  forty  pupils ;  and  there  is 
a  form  of  dissipation,  for  the  children,  approved  by  the  polite 
world,  which  is  doing  more  to  undermine  the  constitution  and  ruin 
die  health  of  our  young  people  than  the  **  hot  house  pressure  "  of 
any  school  system  is  capable  of  accomplishing  in  its  six  hours  of 
day  light. 

It  is  that  the  fresh  and  natural  sports  of  childhood  are  turned 
into  artificial  and  unwholesome  channels.  Young  boys  and  girls 
made  to  ape  their  elders  and  copy  their  amusements.  There  are 
children's  dancing  parties, — ^''hops,"  I  believe  is  the  technical 
name, — masquerade  balls  and  costume  parties;  gatherings  for 
which  they  dress  elaborately,  and  to  which  they  go  only  at  the 
Mme  when  all  children  of  Christian  parents  should  be  going  to 
bed,  and  at  which  they  gormandize  unwholesome  food,  and  come 
home  so  wild  with  excitement  and  strong  coffee  that  they  cannot 
sleep  for  the  few  pitiful  sleeping  hours  that  I'emain.  How  many 
times  I  have  seen  them, — dozens  of  fine  boys  and  girls  wearily 
bending  over  their  books  a  day  after  an  evening  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  the  more  ambitious  have  studied  after  midnight  to  pre- 
pare their  lessons ;  but  it  makes  little  difference ;  the  recitations 
for  that  day  are  a  failure.  They  were  little  better  than  a  failure 
during  the  days  preceding ;  they  will  be  little  l>etter  for  seveml  day's 
to  come.  The  teacher's  plans  are  often  defeated  by  such  nights  of 
dissipation.  Is  nothing  else  a  failure  ?  Has  nothing  been  done  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  nature  ?  the  plans  of  the  Creator,  with  regard 
to  these  children  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  children  must  have  some  recreation ;  they  cannot 
study  and  work  all  the  time.  Very  true.  They  should  have  the 
pleasantest  of  plays,  the  most  restful  rests,  the  most  recreating  rec- 
reation. Does  any  one  fancy  that  these  exciting  evenings,  which 
weary  mature  minds  and  bodies,  rest  the  children  or  make  them 
happier? 

Why  should  we  try  to  give  them  everything  at  once  ?  crowd 
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maturity,  youth  and  childhood  into  the  first  few  years  of  life,  and 
then  wonder  that  they  break  down  in  health,  grow  old,  or  sicken 
and  die,  so  soon,  and  make  such  a  boggle  of  living,  after  all?  We 
sit  down  to  dine  at  a  well-spread  board.  Those  who  serve  us  get 
impatient  before  we  have  finished  the  first  course,  and  the  fish,  the 
roasts,  the  vegetables  ai*e  crowded  on ;  we  ctow  greedy,  and  pus- 
try  and  jellies  and  fruit  are  all  tumbled  with  them  in  one  grand 
heterogeneous  mass,  into  the  first  plate  of  soup.  Some  one 
remonstrates  and  mildly  suggests  that  it  might  be  better  to  have 
things  in  order ;  but  we  respond :  ^  One  must  eat  something  beside 
soup,**  or,  "Do  you  think  we  can  make  a  dinner  of  roast  beef 
alone  ?  The  slow,  old  time  when  it  was  thought  well  to  do  things 
decently  and  in  order  is  gone  by  now.** 

So  we  mix  the  children's  blind  man's  buff  and  Chri8tmas  trees 
and  school  tasks,  with  dress,  gloves,  ice  cream,  and  gaslight,  and 
sickly  sentiment,  even  with  love  and  matrimonial  engagements, 
and  we  wonder  that  they  have  mental  dyspepsia ;  and  we  say  dryl/ 
of  those  who  remonstrate,  **  They  belong  to  the  past  centuiy." 

Teacheb. 
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THE  LEAF. 

TRAN8LATBD  FBOM  THl  FBBITCH. 

Tom  from  thy  stem,  poor  withered  leaf, 
Where  goest  thouP    Thy  day  was  brief. 
Said  the  leaf:  "I  knaw  not  whither  I  go. 
I  am  bat  a  wanderer— that  I  know. 
Forced  tvom  the  arms  of  my  parent  oak. 
By  a  blast  of  the  tempest, — ^a  sudden  stroke, 
I  go  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows; 
Complain  not,  resist  not,  I  never  oppose ; 
Over  the  moor  and  mountain  I  stray ; 
Through  forest  and  valley,  away,  away; 
Gentle  Zephyrus  bears  me  by, 
Or  rude  Boreas  hurls  me  high ; 
I  go,  indeed,  where  everything  goes. 
The  leaf  of  the  laurel,  the  leaf  of  the  rose. 
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PENSEi:  MORALE. 

Contentment,  security,  none  can  find. 

Moitals  are  leaves  at  the  sport  of  the  wind* 

Wherever  going*  they  go  with  a  crowd, 

The  poor  and  humble,  the  wealthy  and  prond. 

Neither  youth  nor  vigor,  nor  beauty  last; 

All  ■Qcoumb  to  the  common  blast  d.  g.  k. 


-•♦•- 


OUR  HABITS  OP  READING. 

We  are  a  reading  people ;  so  we  claim  to  be ;  sometimes  we 
boast  a  little  of  it,  and  I  suppose  the  boast  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  other  country  where  the  proportion 
of  the  native  population  that  cannot  read  at  all,  is  so  small  as  in 
our  own.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  number  of  readers  that  we  may 
claim  some  pre-eminence,  but  in  the  amount  read  as  well.  So  far 
as  these  two  items  are  concerned,  our  boast  can  be  maintained. 

If  we  are  satisfied,  then,  with  mere  quantity,  we  may  indulge  in 
some  congratulations ;  if,  however,  the  question  of  quality  comes 
in, — ^if  we  insist  on  the  questions  what  we  read,  why  we  read,  and 
how  we  read,  our  self-complacency  receives  a  severe  check.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  reading  matter  devoured  by 
our  people ;  if  it  were  possible  to  give  an  exhibit  of  all  the  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  read  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  the  number  of  perusals  of  each,  such  an  exhibit  might 
famish  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection,  though  I  fear  not  very 
palatable  food  to  a  people  that  like  flattery  as  well  as  we  do. 
While  it  would  bo  impossible  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  basis  of 
statistics,  and  state,  with  precision,  the  various  kinds  of  reading 
nutter,  and  the  quantity  of  each  consumed,  there  are  sources  from 
which  some  general  conclusions  can  be  safely  drawn.  Publishers 
can  furnish  the  number  of  impressions  taken  of  their  various  pub- 
lications ;  and  this,  on  the  ground  of  the  natural  relation  of  supply 
and  demand,  would  furnish  important  aid  toward  the  solution  of 
the  question.    An  account  of  the  sales  of  booknsiellers  would  be  in 
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the  same  direction ;  personal  observation  would  supplement  the 
information  from  these  sources.  Without  pretending  to  state  with 
exactness  the  conclusion  that  would  thus  be  reached,  we  know 
enough  to  know  that  it  would  not  be  very  complimentary  to  our 
national  taste. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  our  reading,  it  is  proper  to  ask  some 
of  the  objects  of  reading.  We  may  read  for  information,  to  gain 
valuable  knowledge ;  we  may  read  for  mental  discipline,  or  for 
esthetic  culture,  or  for  moral  improvement.  All  these  are  legiti- 
mate objects  for  which  to  read,  and  the  literature  which  fiim  shes 
material  for  such  ends,  may  be  set  down  as  valuable.  But  fur- 
ther, we  may  road  for  amusement  or  entertainment ;  and  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  rational  means  of  entertainment ;  but,  considering 
the  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  the  most  valuable  read- 
ing matter  and  the  time  we  can  give  to  it,  the  conclusion  will  be 
readily  reached  that  we  ought  not  to  give  very  much  time  to  books 
that  merely  furnish  entertainment,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  books  of  the  highest  value,  which  give 
a  reasonable  amount  of  entertainment. 

But  again ;  we  read  sometimes  merely  to  pass  away  time.  It  will 
hardly  do,  by  a  single  edict,  to  put  this  practice  under  the  ban.  If 
a  man  finds  himself  compelled  to  spend  iour  or  five  hours  at  a  rail- 
way  station,  somewhat  remote  from  the  centres  of  civilization,  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  admire,  rather  than  reproach,  him,  if,  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  last  month's  newspaper  and  the  medical  alma- 
nac, that  make  up  the  stock  of  literature,  be  can  begin  at  one 
comer  of  the  room  and  make  the  entire  circuit  of  it,  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  time-tables  of  the  various  trains,  with  maps  of 
routes,  together  with  the  advertising  cards  of  merchants  and  quack 
doctors,  besides  the  notices  of  stray  dogs  and  lost  sheep,  and  other 
such  like  gems  of  literature,  so  entertaining  to  weary  travellers. 

But  this  kind  of  reading  is  not  to  be  commended,  except  in 
emergencies,  and  it  may  be  a  question  of  some  moment,  whether 
it  would  not  be  far  better,  if  most  of  the  time  spent  in  reading  in 
this  way,  were  given  to  entertaining  conversation,  or  music,  or 
gentle  physical  exercise. 

It  is  sufiicient  barely  to  allude  to  those  diabolical  works  designed 
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to  subvert  morality,  published  in  yiolation  of  law,  and  sold  by 
ahameless  villains. 

Somewhat  higher  than  this  grade,— bow  much  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  say, — ^is  the  lowest  form  of  the  sensational  novel,  the 
"blood  and  thunder"  stories,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Sto- 
ries that  are  heralded  by  huge  handbills,  with  monstrous  wood 
cuts,  disgracing  innocent  fences  and  trees  in  country  villages.  It 
is  veiy  humiliating  to  be  assured  that  these  find  numerous  readers. 

Stepping  a  little  higher,  though  still  a  good  way  under  ground, 
we  come  to  another  class  of  stories  that  make  great  pretentions 
to  respectability,  sent  forth  to  the  world  in  papers  and  magazines, 
that  demand  recognition  of  scholarly  and  well  read  people,  and 
sometimes  secure  their  claim. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named,  there  is  a  somewhat 
numerous  class,  put  forth  by  well  meaning  persons,  not  positively 
injurious,  but  negatively  so ;  not  poisonous,  but  innutritions. 

This  plague  is  becoming  more  and  more  alarming ;  the  degene- 
mte  press  is  more  prolific  than  ever.  Its  issues  come  up  into  the 
kneading  troughs  and  the  ovens,  and  pollute  the  air  with  their 
stench.  If  all  this  mass  of  useless  matter,  together  with  the  worse 
than  useless,  were  collected  together  and  should  receive  its  deserts, 
what  a  bonfire  there  would  be. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  longest  life  and  the  amplest 
leisure,  and  the  keenest  vigor  of  intellect  ai*e  sufficient  only  to* 
master  a  few  of  the  really  great  works,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
how  meagre  the  allotment  of  time,  in  case  of  most  people,  given 
to  mental  culture,  it  seems  almost  a  crime  to  devote  so  many  pre- 
cious hours  to  trash. 

A  survey  of  this  subject  is  calculated  to  give  little  satisfaction i 
to  thinking  persons.  That  a  people  to  whom  are  accessible  the 
vast  t!  easures  of  the  English  language,  should  reject  its  pearls  and 
gold,  for  wayside  pebbles,  is  humiliating.  The  question  to  what 
extent,  and  from  what  source,  we  may  expect  a  remedy  is  one  that 
will  awaken  serious  thought  in  the  minds  of  all  who  really  desire 
the  education  of  the  masses.  Few  more  important  pi*actical  ques-- 
tions  meet  earnest  educators  and  demand  a  solution  than  this, — 
bow  to  secure  to  our  people  a  healthy  literary  taste  ? 


Z06  THE  OOBFEL  OF  HTSTEBT. 

Of  coarse,  whatever  is  done  must  have  reference  mainly  to  the 
future.  The  habit«  already  formed  will  not  be  likely  to  yield  to 
efforts  made  to  uproot  them.  The  field  of  hopeful  labor  is  among 
children  and  youth ;  and,  when  we  remember  that  this  vitiated 
taste  is  an  nnnatursl  one,  like  the  taste  for  tobacco,  that  nature  is 
on  the  side  of  reform,  there  ie  reason  to  hope  that  earnest  efforts, 
with  the  young  maybe,  to  some  good  degree,  successful.  All 
proper  measures  to  secure  to  the  young  a  good  literary  taste,  and 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of  English  literature, 
should  be  heartily  endorsed  by  the  friends  of  popular  education. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  MTSTEIiy. 

Good  tidings  eveij  day, 

God's  meeeengers  ride  &Bt. 
.We  do  not  hear  one-half  thej  &n, 
There  is  each  noise  on  the  highway, 

Where  we  must  wait  wliile  they  ride  past 

Their  banners  blaze  and  shine 
With  Jcsas  Christ's  dear  name. 

And  story  bow  by  God's  design 

He  saves  ns  in  hla  lore  divine. 
And  lifts  us  irom  our  sin  and  shame. 

Their  ron«io  fills  the  ur, 

Their  songs  sing  all  of  Heaven ; 
Their  ringing  trumpet  penis  declare 
What  crowns  te  eoule  who  fight  and  dara, 

And  win,  riioll  presently  be  given. 

Their  bonds  throw  treasures  round 

Among  the  muMtnde. 
No  pause,  no  ohoioe,  no  ootut,  no  bonnd. 
No  qnestinning  how  men  are  found, 

II  they  be  evil  or  be  good. 

But  ail  the  banners  bear 

Some  words  we  cannot  read ; 
And  mystic  echoes  in  the  air, 
Wliich  borrow  from  the  songs  no  Aan, 

In  sweetness,  all  tbe  eonga  exceed. 
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And  of  the  multitade. 

No  man  but  in  his  hand 
Holds  some  great  gift  misunderstood* 
8ome  treasure,  for  whose  use  or  good 

His  ignorance  sees  no  demand. 

These  are  the  tokens  lent^ 

By  immortality : 
Birth-marks  our  divine  descent; 
Sureties  of  ultimate  intent, 

God^s  Gospel  of  Eternity. 

Good  tidings  every  day, 

The  messengers  ride  fast: 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  they  say : 
There  is  such  noise  on  the  highway, 

Let  us  keep  still  while  they  ride  past. 

Jfwn  '•  The  Elder's  Wife,''  Scribner's  MotMy. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  problem  of  goyeniment  has  puzzled  the  brains  of  mankind 
ever  since  the  wise  king  gave  the  universal  recipe  for  spoiling  the 
duld  by  sparing  the  rod.  Down  through  all  the  periods  of  time 
the  subject  has  been  agitated.  The  statesman  has  discussed,  the 
teacher  has  moralized,  and  the  philosopher  experimented,  in  vain. 

If  that  people  is  governed  best  who  are  governed  least,  the 
problem  would  seem  to  be  easily  solved. 

If  education  never  ceases  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave ;  if 
the  child  is  but  the  parent  of  the  man ;  and  if  we  are  all  only  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth ;  the  same  principles  of  government  which* 
promote  the  well  being  of  the  ^  social  fabric  "  are  adapted  alike  tO' 
the  community  and  the  school-room. 

The  first  efforts  of  a  teacher,  wh«n  he  undertakes  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  are  always  devoted  to  its  government;  and, 
without  the  qualification  to  govern  well,  literary  knowledge  and 
e?en  the  ability  to  impart  it,  are  of  little  value.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  requu'es  as  much  skill,  tact,  and  judgment,  to  teach  i 
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a  school  with  absolute  success,  as  it  does  to  govern  a  nation.  To 
govern  a  people  may  demand  a  wider  range  of  thought;  a  more 
subtle  knowledge  of  the  motives  of  action ;  but  human  nature  is 
the  same  througtiout  its  several  stages  of  existence,  from  puling 
infancy  to  doting  age. 

The  first  quality  required  in  government  is  power.  Without  it 
no  administration  can  be  successful.  An  efficient  government  will 
not  distrust  itself.  When  the  teacher  enters  the  door  of  the  school- 
room, he  must  have,  within  himself,  the  conscious  ability  to  con- 
trol and  discipline  its  forces.  If  he  has  any  doubt  of  his  own 
competency,  his  subjects  will  detect  the  weakness,  and  the  result 
will  be  an  irreparable  breach  in  the  walls  of  discipline.  Against 
the  conscious  arm  of  strength  rebellion,  whether  in  the  nation  or 
Bchool-room,  bei^ts  powerless. 

The  governing  principle  need  be  neither  stern  nor  defiant,  but 
<equable  and  always  firm.  The  teacher  need  not  bluster  nor  shout. 
It  is  only  the  weak  who  threaten  ;  and  children  soon  learn  that 
loud  words  are  only  air. 

The  teacher,  then,  must  possess  self-reliance.  He  must  know 
just  what  he  wants  to  accomplish,  and  go  about  the  work  as  if  he 
understood  the  business  in  hand.  This  will  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  of  his  pupils ;  then,  to  their  love  and  confidence,  and  an 
interest  in  every  task  will  follow. 

Too  many  teachers  work  without  method  or  arrangement.    They 
know  that  discipline  must  be  maintained ;  they  expect  lessons  to 
'be  learned ;  but  have  no  definite  plan  to  gain  the  result,  and  their 
.school  falls;  first,  into  disorder  and  idleness,  and  then  into  posi- 
tive confusion,  without  their  ever  mistrusting  that  it  is  their  own 
:  slipshod  way  of  doing  things  which  has  produced  the  mischief. 
If  teachers  are  not  prompt,  how  can  they  expect  their  pupils  to  be 
^punctual  ?    If  their  desk  is  slovenly  and  the  school-room  dirty, 
precepts  of  neatness  fall  upon  listless  ears,  and  scholars  will  not 
•be  quiet  and  orderly,  if  their  teacher  is  rude  and  boisterous. 

When  the  teacher  feels  able  to  cope  with  all  the  discordant  ele- 
:ments  of  the  school,  he  should  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  lessen 
his  influence.  Let  every  reform  which  he  desires  to  inaugurate 
ibe  introduced  prudently  and  without  ostentation.     In  the  school, 
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as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  quiet  force  which  prevails,  or,  as  the  Hom- 
eopotbists  have  it,  ^  the  mild  power  subdues." 

It  is  sometimes  said,  ^  only  interest  pupils  in  their  studies, 
and  good  order  will  follow."  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  an 
nnruly  school  during  the  transition  period  ?  How  shall  attention 
be  arrested  without  order?  How  shall  interest  prevail  without 
attention,  and  improvement  succeed  without  industry?  The 
strength  of  an  army  is  greatly  increased  by  drill  and  discipline, 
and  these  elements  are  not  less  potential  in  the  school-room.  The 
acquisition  of  mere  desultory  knowledge  is  no  equivalent  for  the 
lack  of  mental  and  moral  discipline.  Implicit  obedience,  without 
question  or  delay,  must  be  the  rule,  and  the  teacher  must  be  par- 
ticular about  little  things.  It  is  said  that  trifles  make  up  perfec- 
tion, but  perfection  is  no  trifle. 

The  teacher  should  fully  realize  the  force  of  the  proverb  that 
^'speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  gold."  When  he  speaks,  it  should 
be  to  the  point,  and  his  words  should  command  attention.  Force 
and  brevity  of  language  should  be  cultivated  in  the  school-room* 
All  orders  should  be  clearly  given  and  quietly  obeyed.  If  any 
latitude  is  given,  it  increases  without  limit,  until  authority  is  lost. 

Some  theorists  affirm  that  children  should  be  won  by  the  power 
of  love,  and  gently  persuaded  to  pursue  the  sometimes  irksome 
path  of  knowledge.  If  the^ education  of  the  heart  was  complete  .1 
before  the  education  of  the  mind  begins,  this  might  always  be 
practical.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  children  are  far  from 
perfect.  The  tendency  to  evil  is  often  nursed  by  depraved 
companions  and  evil  associations,  and  they  become  deaf  to  voices 
of  love  and  kindness,  unless  supported  by  a  stronger  bulwark. 
We  highly  approve  of  mildness,  but  we  insist  upon  discipline. 

When  authority  is  fully  established  in  the  school,  it  is  compar- 
atively easy  to  maintain  it.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  in  a  school 
or  its  neighborhood  is  sometimes  very  low,  so  that  the  scholars 
seem  to  find  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  thwarting  every  reformatory 
effort  of  the  teacher.  To  purify  the  sentiment  of  such  a  school ; 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos ;  to  change  idleness  and  inattention 
to  diligence ;  taxes  the  skill  of  the  teacher  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Tact  and  judgment,  those  important  qualifications,  aie  brought 
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into  requisition.  The  first  will  enable  him  to  decide  what  to  do,  and 
the  second  will  show  him  the  way  to  do  it,  without  creating  prej- 
udice, or  arousing  opposition.  Scholars  should  see  that  the  object 
of  discipline  is,  not  to  gratify  the  whim  of  the  teacher,  or  the 
caprices  of  the  school  committee,  but  for  their  own  benefit.  They 
should  fully  understand  that  the  school  is  theirs,  maintained  tor 
their  advantage.  This  should  be  impressed  upon  their  minds,  not 
by  wordy  texts  or  long  sermons,  but  by  the  manner  and  practical 
efiforts  of  the  teacher.  Youth  is  seldom  so  lost  to  all  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature,  as  to  acquire  no  respect  for  the  teacher, 
whose  arduous  labors,  day  after  day,  are  devoted  to  its  improve- 
ment. 

A  teacher  sometimes  loses  the  respect  of  his  pupils  and  excites 
their  ill-will,  by  suspicion  and  groundless  accusation.  It  is  better, 
sometimes,  to  be  blind  to  offences,  than  to  accuse  without  proof, 
and  the  mischievous  members  of  a  school  ai*e  often  improved  by 
trusting  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  assuming  that  they  are 
incapable  of  misconduct. 

The  teacher  or  parent  who  would  govern  judiciously  should  never 
become  irritable  or  fretful  from  loss  of  temper.  This  will  soon 
destroy  both  confidence  and  authority ;  although  a  virtuous  anger 
may  be  shown  lor  good  cause,  without  the  loss  of  self-respect  or 
tihe  esteem  of  the  school.  He  must  bq  guarded  and  self-possessed, 
having  the  power  to  rule  and  conscious  of  it.  The  guidance  of  a 
sound  judgment,  modified  by  tact,  will  so  direct  and  intensify  the 
work  of  the  school-room,  that  it  cannot  fail  to. bo  effective,  when 
actuated  by  moral,  if  not  religious,  principle.  d.  o.  k. 
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By  statute  law,  the  position  of  the  teacher  of  a  public  school  is 
made  wholly  precarious.  The  Board  which  appointed  him  is  an 
irresponsible  body,  beyond  which  lies  no  legal  appeal.  K  a  school 
committee,  or  any  member  of  such  a  committee,  gives  the  public 
any  explanation  of  its  action,  with  reference  to  the  election  or 
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non-election  of  a  teacher,  it  is  always  as  a  favor  which  need  not 
have  been  gi-anted.  The  teacher,  himself,  need  not  be  enlightened 
88  to  the  motives  of  the  men  who  have  taken  away  his  means  of 
subsistence  and  forced  him  to  migrate,  in  presumptive  disgrace, 
to  anothtr  district.  Any  employer  can  thus  deal  with  his  em- 
ployee, and  the  committee  can  thus  deal  with  its  employees,  the 
teachers.  Legally,  it  is  the  committee  in  whom  resides,  not 
merely  the  authority,  but  also  the  practical  wisdom,  for  managing 
the  schools.  The  town  elects  a  board  of  its  citizens  to  educate  its 
children.  This  Board  can  proceed  to  educate  the  children  itself, 
or  it  may  employ  agents  to  execute  its  will  in  its  specific  function. 
These  employees  take  their  instructions  from  their  employers. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  are  mere  agents.  Legally,  it  is  not  to 
Locke  or  Rousseau  or  Pestalozzi  that  they  need  to  go  for  knowl- 
edge of  their  business,  but  to  the  town  committees,  as  these,  for 
the  tiifie  being,  happen  to  be  constituted. 

The  legal  relation  between  teacher  and  committee  is  therefore 
a  relation  of  entire  subservience  and  dependence.  Practically^ 
better  relations  usually  establish  themselves  and  become  fixed,  as 
cnstom ;  so  that  the  committee  look  up  to  the  teacher  as  one  be 
ter  qualified  and  more  experienced,  in  his  sphere,  than  themselves, 
instead  of  looking  down  upon  him  as  their  creature.  But  if  this 
happier  condition  prevails,  in  the  few  large  towns  and  cities, 
where  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  world  are  more  general,  it 
still  remains  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  districts,  the  teacher,  if  a 
man,  has  had  to  learn  tiie  art  of  re-election  as  well  as  the  art  of 
teaching ;  and,  if  a  woman,  has  been  exempted  from  the  same  hard 
lot  by  the  privileges  of  her  sex  rather  than  by  universal  respect 
won  ill  her  daily  work.  In  small  rural  distiicts,  this  is  more  apt 
to  be  the  case  than  in  cities.  Rarely,  however,  will  a  Board  be 
found  anywhere  that  does  not  contain  members  who  cannot  bear 
the  least  derogation  from  their  authority,  and  who  construe  as 
such  a  derogation  the  least  possible  deference  on  their  own  part  to 
a  teacher.  The  good-natured  committee-man  who  turns  away 
with  a  laugh,  from  all  interference  with  the  intemal  economy  of 
the  school  room,  as  something  not  in  his  line,  usually  has  for  col- 
league a  man  of  the  other  kind,  who  once  taught  school  himself, 
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and  means  to  manage  everything  in  the  school  of  which  he  is  now 
the  supervisor. 

Sometimes  the  committee  in  charge  of  a  school  look  upon  the 
teacher  whom  they  have  **  hired  "  as  a  keeper  of  order  and  a  hearer 
of  classes,  while  all  such  matters  as  promotion  of  pupils,  arrange- 
ment of  hours,  conferring  of  diplomas,  and  the  general  larger 
planning  for  the  interests  of  the  school,  are  their  own  exclusiire 
function.  Hardly  ever  is  a  teacher  consulted  about  the  location 
or  the  designing  of  a  school  building.  Farmera,  lawyers,  minis- 
ters, butchers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  small  aspirjants  for  election 
honors,  who  can  go  no  higher  than  to  a  nomination  on  the  school 
committee,  undertake  this  work,  apparently  without  distrust  of 
their  own  ability  to  do  it  well. 

At  a  fixed  time  in  each  year,  the  teacher's  engagement  comes  to 
an  end.  Whether  he  will  be  appointed  again  he  cannot  surely  fore- 
see. He  may  be  morally  sure  of  re-election,  having  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  performed  his  duty  well,  and  knowing  his  Board 
to  be  honorable  men,  incapable  of  secretly  plotting  against  him  to 
gratify  personal  and  private  spite.  But  this  is  never  a  condition 
of  stable  equilibrium ;  it  has  no  legal  guaranty ;  it  is  a  chance 
result  of  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances ;  a  blessing  to  the 
community  where  it  exists,  but  a  blessing  always  on  the  point  of 
taking  flight.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  United  States 
look  forward  to  the  annual  election  with  an  uncertainty,  a  con- 
sciousness of  powerlessness  to  defend  themselves,  that  saps  their 
self-respect,  and  unfits  them  for  their  work. 

This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  legal  arrangements 
which  fix  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  town  whose  agents 
employ  him.  Election  to  membership  in  a  school  board  invests  a 
man  with  immense  power  over  a  few  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Nat- 
urally, he  expects  to  receive  from  these,  his  new  dependents,  a 
homage  suitable  to  the  immense  difference  in  rank  that  now  divides 
them.  His  mind  is  abnormally  ready  to  detect  any  flaw  in  the 
deference  to  which  he  feels  himself  entitled.  He  is  piqued  now 
far  more  easily  than  he  used  to  be ;  his  sensitiveness  to  neglect  is 
unnaturally  keen ;  he  scents  contempt  from  far ;  and,  if  no  one  else 
can  be  taught  to  respect  h  s  new-fledged  dignity,  ho  resolves  that 
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his  teachers  shall.  His  opportunity  comes  with  the  annual  eleo- 
tioD.  The  blow  he  is  going  to  inflict  will  be  a  more  startling 
exiiibition  of  bis  power,  if  it  comes  like  a  thunder-stroke  from  a 
clear  fky.  Accordingly,  he  says  nothing ;  he  lies  in  wait,  with  an 
accomplice  or  two,  whom  he  has  won  by  promising  to  do  as  much 
for  them,  till  the  question  is  put  by  the  President  of  the  Board  as 
to  the  re-election  of  his  victim.  The  majority  of  votes  that  he  has 
prepared  touch  the  fatal  spring,  and  his  victim  is  left  swinging  in 
the  air.  There  is  no  calling  this  defender  of  official  dignity  to 
account.  In  fact,  the  very  mystery  with  which  he  can  surround 
himself,  is  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  case  then  is  this  :  Every  public  school  teacher  is  liable  to 
be  summarily  dismissed,  at  any  time,  without  notice,  without 
explanation,  without  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
and  that  by  a  body  of  men  whom  chance  has  brought  together  from 
all  professions  and  ranks  of  society,  and  who  cannot  claim  the 
least  special  qualification  for  exercising  their  vast  responsibility. 
Can  anything  be  worse  ?  What  kind  of  men  and  women  are  likely 
to  be  attracted  into  this  most  noble  and  inspiring  profession  ? 
What  kind  of  men  and  women  are  already  in  it  ? 

Except  the  small  upper  stratum  of  teachers,  whose  special  cul- 
ture and  executive  power  have  won  for  them  situations  in  large 
cities,  where  they  are  indispensable, — men  who  manifestly  cannot 
be  spai-ed,  without  risk  to  important  interests,  which  many  eyes 
are  interested  in  watching, — except  a  few  such  very  exceptional 
individuals,  the  personel  of  the  profession  betrays  its  conscious 
feebleness  and  its  deplorable  habit  of  time-seizing.  Without 
responsibility  to  bear,  the  ability  to  bear  responsibility  remains 
undeveloped.  The  teachers  of  our  country,  being  always  kept  in 
the  position  of  dependent  employees,  acquire  the  mental  habits  of 
employees,  and  fail  to  grasp  their  work  ideally  and  vigorously. 
No  class  of  men  not  professional  reformers  talk,  in  conversation, 
with  such  unrestrained  license  of  the  things  that  are  wrong  in  ped- 
agogic practice,  and  then  go  home  to  walk  so  carefully  in  the  old 
way.  The  intemperateness  of  speech  that  characterizes  teachers' 
meetings  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  general  mental  insecurity  behind,  that 
id  worse  than  a  mere  lack  of  knowledge,  because  it  is  also  a  lack  of 
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moral  stability.  Accustomed  to  the  habit  of  authority,  in  dealing 
with  his  pupils,  and  to  the  very  opposite  habit  of  extreme  defer- 
ence in  dealing  with  his  committee,  the  teacher  acquires  a  curious 
and  characterless  mixture  of  manners  and  morals  that  quite  pre- 
vents him  from  taking  ground  as  an  influential^  though  he  may  be 
honored  as  an  upright^  member  of  society. 

But  the  prospect  for  a  better  opportunity  for  teachers  is  by  no 
means  hopeless.  Good  teachers  are  already  found  to  be  breil  only 
where  a  sufficient  degree  of  independence  furnishes  them  the 
needed  room  for  growth.  The  competition  among  cities,  in 
respect  to  the  excellence  of  their  schools,  is  alwa)*s  calling  higher 
the  men  who  have  shown  themselves  possessed  of  positive  quali- 
ties. Positive  qualities  will  ever  drive  negative  ones  to  the  wall. 
The  man  who  respects  himself  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  man  who  is 
respected.  If  the  town  of  A.  tries  to  affix  a  stigma  upon  him,  the 
town  of  B.  or  C.  will  not  fail  to  look  mto  the  case,  and  will  veiy 
likely  find  recommendations  where  only  disgi'ace  and  dishonor 
were  meant.  It  is  a  safe  thing  now,  or  it  is  fast  becoming  so,  to 
brave  official  tyranny  on  one  side  of  a  boundary  line,  with  the 
object  of  making  reputation  to  serve  on  the  other.  Independence 
will  never  fail  of  admirers.  Every  teacher  who,  being  sure  he  is 
right,  goes  ahead  in  defiance  of  stupid  authority,  though  thereby 
he  goes  out  of  his  situation,  confers  upon  the  cause  of  education  a 
greater  boon  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  s.  t. 
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This  world  would  be  highly  educated,  if  the  morbid  curiosity 
which  leads  men  to  devour  the  details  of  every  shocking  and  dis- 
gusting affiiir,  were,  instead,  a  healthy  appetite  for  that  knowledge 
which  enlarges  the  mind  and  improves  the  understanding.  In 
every  neighborhood  are  people  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  all  that 
is  unprofitable,  and  especially  if  it  tend  towards  indecency,  who 
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yet  have  no  interest  for  the  most  curious  details  of  scientific  dis- 
coYery,  or  the  latest  result  of  philosophic  thought.  They  are 
past  masters  in  petty  gossip  with  a  touch  of  scandal  in  it ;  and 
can  bring  down  a  reputation  at  a  hundred  yards,  with  one  shot  of 
their  rif  ed  throats,  like  the  Jaculator  fish  that  makes  a  squirt  gun 
of  its  mouth  to  shoot  its  prey  from  the  bushes  over  the  brook. 

We  readily  call  to  mind  many  excellent  citizens,  and  prospective 
citizens  of  the  new  franchise,  who  are  deeply  erudite  in  the  entire 
range  of  useless  knowledge,  having  the  most  inexhaustible  fund  of 
patience  in  worthless  inquiries.-  By  long  habit,  they  acquire  a 
suiprising  ingenuity  in  supplementing  scanty  facts  with  ample 
interpretation,  and,  indeed,  their  happy  guesses  are  enough  to 
make  ihe  fortune  of  a  naturalist.  They  track  a  faint  clue  with 
such  fatal  facility,  to  the  lurking  fact.  Agassiz  wins  great  credit 
for  skill  in  interpreting  the  significance  of  a  shell,  a  bone,  a  scale, 
or  the  rude  fragment  of  a  fossil  lobster.  Out  of  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  one  caudal  ^  flipper,"  transformed  into  rock  now  these 
thousands  of  years,  he  will  build  you  up,  by  the  mere  force  of  his 
suggestive  imagination ,  the  hugest  crustacean  that  ever  escaped 
boiling  by  living  ages  before  lobster  pots  and  fisheimen  were 
invented.  From  a  single  scale  of  an  extinct  species,  he  will 
restore  the  whole  fish,  with  an  accuracy  that  condescending  nature 
declines  to  improve  upon,  when  she  surrenders  the  entire  fossil 
from  another  bed. 

It  is  precisely  this  acuteness  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  allied 
to  great  keenness  of  observation,  that  has  made  him  the  master 
that  he  is  in  the  scientific  world. 

Bat  we  have  unlearned  farmers'  wives,  in  this  very  State  of 
Bhode  Island,  who  will  pull  out  a  mystery  from  its  hole,  by  a 
smaller  tip  of  its  protruding  caudal  terminus,  than  Agassiz  ever 
dreamed  of  snatching  at.  Only  the  mystery  will  be  some  utterly 
worthless  circumstance,  that  can  furnish  no  meat  for  the  slightest 
mental  digestion. 

I  have  seen  one  of  these  sharp  students  of  the  Useless  detect  the 
visit  of  a  stranger  at  a  house  fully  two  miles  away,  with  the  build 
of  the  wagon,  the  color  of  the  horse,  and  a  shrewd  dash  at  the 
very  errand  on  which  he  had  come ;  and  yet  there  was  but  a  square 
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rod  of  ground  from  which  the  premises  were  visible.     It  was  done 
by  sharp  seeing  and  smart  guessing,  and  a  long  habit  of  verifying 
conjectures  by  actual  enquiries.     Had  the  same  skill,  with  no 
more  mental  power,  been  turned  to  unhousing  the  secretest  habits 
of  some  hitherto  ^  lucky-bug,"  or  to  the  meaning  of  the  obscurest 
of  Frauenhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the  domain  of  science 
would  have  been  enlarged  by  acres.     So  with  the  average  readers 
of  the  endless  issues  of  the  popular  press,  wise  and  otherwise,  you 
will  notice  with  what  headlong  gravitation  they  run  to  the  malari- 
ous swamps  of  scandal,  the  foodless  seas  of  shallow  fiction,  and  the 
thin  froth  of  facetia,  that  is  blown  about  the  shores  of  more  solid 
matter.     They  feed  largely — on  wind — only  to  become  more  hol- 
low, like  a  rubber  bag,  into  which  the  more  you  blow  the  greater 
is  its  emptiness.     Thousands  who  have  no  time  for  Tyndall  or 
Lockj'er,  arc  assiduous  nibblers  at  an  empty  Cobb,  and  fill  them- 
selves to  (depletion   with  Saturday  Night  and   the  New  York 
Weekly^  or  other  trash  too  vile  to  name.    And  yet,  I  know  a  mail 
who,  in  the  absence  of  better  guides,  learned  the  whole  theory 
and  application  of  the  spectroscope,  from  the  mere  dust  and  drift 
of  knowledge  caught  in  the  crevices  of  the  daily  newspaper ;  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous  blunders  of  the  unscientific 
office  boy,  who  is  left  to  set  up  such  unimportant  matter  ? 

A  curiosity  that  seeks  the  worthless  will  find  an  ample  field  for 
its  foraging ;  but,  even  in  that  pasture,  a  curiosity  that  looks  only 
for  what  is  edifying  and  valuable,  will  see  much  to  keep  awake,  if 
not  to  satisfy,  its  appetite.  On  some  chance  occasion,  you  will 
astonish  your  neighbor  with  the  number  of  good  things  you  have 
picked  up,  at  odd  times,  from  his  *' Ledger,"  though  he  has 
cheated  night  and  Sunday  in  devotion  to  its  astonishing  narnitives, 
where  the  more  he  reads  the  less  he  knows. 

Minds  have  their  elective  affinities,  no  less  than  chemicals,  and 
draw  to  themselves  the  elements  that  build  up  their  structure.  As 
different  animals  find  different  food  in  the  same  pasture,  diverse 
natures  get  what  they  want  from  the  same  field,  and  ignore  the 
rest. 

The.  ass  is  fabled  to  regale  himself  on  thistles  from  stupid  prefer- 
ence, and  you  may  see,  in  fact,  on  any  cold  day,  the  city  goats 
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feeding  luxuriously  upon  brown  paper  and  rags,  on  old  ash-heaps, 
disputing  a  dinner  with  their  biped  brother  of  the  hook  and  bag. 
Bat  none  of  the  ill-fed  fraternity  make  such  innutricious  selections 
as  do  the  victims  of  vulgar  curiosity.  The  thistle  is  ambrosia  and 
the  ass  an  epicui'e,  street  garbage  a  luxury,  and  the  goat  a  gour- 
mand, compared  with  the  feed  and  feasters,  among  the  moral  rags 
and  filth  of  the  press  and  the  village  gossip-shops,  be  they  stores 
or  bar-rooms.  The  scavenger  instinct  is  so  wide  few  escape  it 
wholly.  A  story  that  outrages  decency  and  defames  virtue,  has 
no  rival  in  interest  but  the  same  thing  with  a  murder  attachment. 
Men  will  give  a  dollar  for  the  paper  that  reeks  with  it,  who  would 
Dot  give  a  penny  for  the  last  essay  of  Emerson,  or  lecture  of 
Tyndall. 

The  little  follies  that  could  be  drawn  piecemeal  through  a  key- 
hole by  the  hook  of  the  moral  scavenger,  have  higher  attractions 
to  the  popular  fancy  than  if  they  lay  wide  open  to  univeraal  obser- 
vation, and  just  in  proportion  as  a  secret  is  utterly  without  value 
to  any  mind,  is  it  precious  to  the  mind  of  vulgar  curiosity. 

Could  some  subtle  chemist  of  the  brain  find  out  the  missing 
ingredient, — phosphorus,  or  nitrogen,  or  impalpable  chlorine,  that 
could  transform  this  idle  faculty  into  genuine  love  of  knowledge, 
he  would  set  such  a  power  at  work  in  the  realm  of  fact,  that,  were 
nature  less  than  infinite,  she  would  go  into  bankruptcy  for  want 
of  means  to  honor  its  drafts.  The  French  savant  who  proposes  to 
make  philosophers  of  idiots,  by  injecting  phosphoric  acid  into  their 
skulls,  should  try  his  skill  on  these  curious  people,  who  know 
everything,  but  that  which  is  woi-th  knowing. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUFOBNIA. 


OBOORAPHT. 

1.    Name  the  five  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States? 

8.  Name  the  six  principal  cities  situated  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries? 

3.  What  are  the  four  most  important  exports  of  the  United  States?  The 
principal  imports. 
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4.  How  do  the  products,  the  climate  and  the  occapations  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi  differ  from  those  of  Massachusetts?. 

5.  Name  the  five  great  seaports  of  Asia? 

6.  Name  and  tell  the  location  of  four  large  cities  situated  in  the  South  Tern- 
perate  ZoneP 

7.  Name  the  ten  largest  seas  in  the  world  P 

6.    Name  tho  ten  principal  islands  ot  the  globe  P 

9.  Name  ten  capes  noted  in  commerce  P 

10.  Where  is  Humboldt  river  P    Salinas  riverP    Williamette  riverP    Snake 
riverP    Yellowstone  riverP 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  four  most  important  points  of  settlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  P 

2.  Name  four  important  events  of  the  Colonial  Wars  and  the  French  Wars? 

3.  When  was  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  P    Who  drafted  itP 

4.  What  was  the  effect  of  Burgoyne^s  surrender  P 

5.  Who  secured  the  aid  of  France  for  the  American  cause  P 

6.  In  1779  what  was  the  military  situation  and  what  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Colonies  P 

7.  What  battles  were  fought  in  the  South  by  Gen.  Greene? 

8.  What  event  closed  the  war  of  the  Revolution  P 

9.  What  did  Washington  do  when  the  war  closed  P 

10.  What  do  you  know  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion P 

ORAMMAB. 

• 

1.    Synopsis  in  the  Indicative  and  Potential  Moods,  of  the  sentence  He  is 
goinghome, 
3.    Principal  parts  of  ea^  do^  ha/oe<t  toorA^  Uadu 

3.  Compare  iU,  had^  ewl,far^  lUUe. 

4.  Write  a  simple  sentence ;  a  complex  sentence;  a  compound  sentence. 

5.  Name  the  nominative  and  the  objective  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

6.  What  chafiges  are  made  in  coivjugating  the  verb  be  or  am,  in  the  Indica- 
tive Mood,  Present  Tense  P 

7.  Correct  the  following :  "  The  horse  was  rode  by  her  and  I,  but  we  was 
throwed  off  and  was  hurt  bad." 

8.  **I  would  have  gone  if  I  could."    (1)  Tense  of  would  have  gone.    (2) 
Parse  cotdd. 

9  and  10.  **  On  the  grain-lands  of  the  main-lands 

Stands  the  serried  com  like  train-bands. 
Plume  and  ponnoa  rustling  gay." — ^Whittier. 
(1)  What  kind  of  a  sentence?    (3)  Simple  st^'ect^    Shnnle  predicate?    (3) 
Name  the  phrased.    (4)  Parse  on.    (6)  Parse  grain-lands.    (6)  Parse  ^y.    (7) 
Parse  rusding.    (8)  Parse  plume.    (9)  Parse  com,    (10)  Put  the  stanza  into 
prose. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.     Add  m,  351,  17},  18|. 

3.    Sum,  differenoe  and  product  of}  and  t. 
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3.  Analytical  solution  of  144  multiplied  by  7-13. 

4.  Analytical  solution  of  i  multiplied  by  }. 

5.  Multiply  .003  by  .03«  and  divide  the  product  by  5. 
(^   In  30  rods,  6  feet,  U  inches  how  many  inches? 

7.  A  room  is  35  feet  long,  30  feet  i^ide,  and  10  feet  high,  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  in  it? 

8.  How  many  ounces  in  500  pounds  of  gold  dust,  and  how  much  is  it  worth 
St $18.50  an  ounce? 

9.  Add  h  h,  005,  35,  .75. 

10.  Multiply  .3  by  .3,  substract  .004,  divide  the  remainder  by  .9,  and  that 
qootient  by  .002. 

SPELLIKO. 

Skein,  whey,  ponies,  weasels,  scuUey,  answer,  raspberries,  milliner,  mantilla, 
Blanche,  salmon,  relief,  deceive,  Matthew,  doughnuts,  celery,  syrup,  Maggie, 
CSncinnad,  turkeys,  refrigerator,  counterpane,  vineyard,  clothes-press,  cauli- 
flowers, parsnips,  giraffe,  gorilla,  swapped,  Tang-tse-kiang,  Julius  CaBsar, 
paroquet,  geyser,  typhus,  Humboldt,  souchong,  tried,  icicle,  juiciness,  prettily, 
cinnamon,  quinine,  sarsaparilla,  steam-engines,  Josephine,  Isaac,  locomotives, 
plomb-lines.  Sierra  Nevada,  whip-stock. 
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KswpoBT. — Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clarke,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  retiiing  from  his  position  as  teaciier,  he  was  presented  by  his  pupils 
with  a  Rogers  group,  representing  '*  Playing  Doctor.^'  As  a  teacher,  he  has 
labored  faithfully  and  efficiently,  and  well  merits  the  responsible  office  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  people. 

The  retiring  Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  D.  Small,  on  the  same  occasion,  was 
made  the  recipient  of  a  tribute  of  respect  Arom  his  friends,  the  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  Newport  Lecture  Association,  concerning  which  the  Mercury 
tays:  ''They  had  selected  two  companion  works,  Luobke's  History  of  Sculp- 
tore  and  his  History  of  Art.  These  rare  and  elegant  volumes  are  a  fit  offer- 
ing to  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  and  the  words  of  hearty  commendation 
pronounced,  in  behalf  of  the  donors,  by  Mr.  Littlefield,  were  grateful  to  all. 
Mr.  Littlefield  referred  to  the  Superintendent's  work  during  his  connection  with 
the  schools.  This  it  was  not  in  the  power  (»f  words  to  add  to,  or  detract  from. 
He  i4>pealed  to  the  parents  and  teachers  present  as  witnesses  of  the  fidelity  and 
eonsdentious  discharge  of  duty,  which  had  marked  Mr.  Small's  administr^ 
tion.  Mr.  Small  responded  happily,  and,  in  fitting  terms,  referred  to  his  rela- 
tions with  the  schools  and  the  committee,  which  had  always  been  of  the  most 
pleasing  nature.    He  had  ever  been  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  form 
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or  character,  and  the  volumes,  themselves  a  type  of  heauty,  would  afford  him 
a  pleasing  means  of  study  and  recreations^ 

Mr.  Small  has  accepted  a  call  as  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Schools  of  Salem, 
Mass.    Rhode  Island  parts  with  Mr.  Small  with  deep  regret. 

Bristol.— This  town  stands  second  to  none  in  the  StatO  in  the  healthy  growth 
and  vigor  of  its  educational  institutions,  tk  is  the  aim  ot  the  School  Commit- 
tee to  make  the  public  schools  thorough  and  efficient  by  furnishing  not  only  the 
best  teachers,  but  also  the  best  appliances  in  all  directions,  to  secure  this  end. 
The  High  School,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Frank  6.  Morley  and  Miss 
Ellen  R.  Luther,  is  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation,  and  htis  just  graduated  a 
class  which  will  compare  favoi-ably  with  the  graduates  of  more  pretentious 
seminaries  of  learning. 

Valley  Falls— Mr.  P.  G.  Collins  has  been  selected  from  many  applicants 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Grammer  School,  formerly  taught  by  Capt.  6.  W. 
Cole.    He  is  a  teacher  of  experience,  and  we  augur  well  of  his  appointment. 

I'he  lady  teachers  of  this  school,  Miss  E.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Dora  Bucklin,  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  Superintendent.  In  District  No.  3,  Miss  M.  E.  Tilling- 
hast  and  Miss  M.  I.  Derby  are  receiving  well  merited  praise  for  the  ezcollence 
of  their  work. 

Lincoln.— The  School  Committee  report  commendable  progress  in  nearly 
all  the  schools  of  this  town.  In  District  No.  7,  Manville,  the  Grammar  School 
is  taught  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Sheffield,  an  earnest  teacher,  while  the  Primary  school 
is  under  the  care  of  Miss  Adelia  L.  Carpenter.  Miss  M.  W.  Coe,  formerly  of 
District  No.  11,  where  she  taught  a  popular  school,  rendered  so,  doubtless,  by 
a  long  experience  and  love  of  her  work,  has  taken  the  school  at  Lime  Rock. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Kenyon,  of  Barrington,  has  won  for  himself  a  good  reputation  in 
Distiict  No.  13. 

The  school  in  District  Nos.  1  and  2  has  eight  departments,  and  the  teachers 
are,  almost  without  exception,  adapted  to  their  work.  Mr.  Thomas  Davis* 
formerly  principal  of  this  school,  has  been  senously  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  improving,  and  that  his  recovery  is  now 
considered  certain.  He  taught  this  school  many  years  with  much  success ; 
but,  to  the  r(^*eC  of  his  numerous  friends,  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion, at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  to  seek  retirement  and  rest.  We  hope  that 
the  future  may  be  to  him  as  peaceful  and  cloudless  as  the  past  has  been  earnest 
and  successful. 

Miss  Julia  LeFavor,  formerly  first  assistant  in  the  school,  has  accepted  the 
Principalsliip,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  committee,  and  is  filling  the 
position  to  the  acceptance  and  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Westerly.— Mr.  N.  W.  Littlefield,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Newport, 
takes  the  place  of  the  late  Prof.  Kile,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  school  term.  We  know  of  no  one  better  fitted  for 
the  work  than  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Warren. — ^Mr.  A.  J.  Jennings  continues  popular  as  a  teacher.  IDs  assist- 
ants in  all  the  departments,  ably  second  his  efiforts. 
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WAKEFrEU).--Mr.  D.  P.  Spencer,  formerly  principal  of  Peace  Dale  School, 
to  the  regret  of  numerous  friends  there,  has  accepted  a  call  to  a  similar  position 
in  Quidnick. 

NOBTH  Providence.— The  School  Committee  of  this  town,  by  a  unanimous 
Tote,  have  adopted  the  "Analytical  Series  of  Readers,"  published  by  Taintor 
and  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Hiilard^s,  formerly  used  in  the  schools. 

MiDDLETOWN.  —  RcT.  C.  Hammond,  Superintendent  of  this  town,  is  an 
enei^etic  and  enthusiastic  educator,  and  has  engaged  some  able  Normal 
graduates  for  his  schools.  Mr.  Hammond  has  a  preparation  for  making  biack^ 
boards  that  works  so  well,  and  costs  so  little,  that  we  asked  permission  to  print 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  school  trustees.  The  following  is  the  recipe  for 
its  preparation : 

Extract  of  logwood  i  lb.,  dissolved  in  5  gallons  of  hot  water ;  add  h  oz.  bi- 
chromate of  potash ;  strain  and  bottle. 

Of  this  consistency,  it  is  adapted  for  a  writing  fluid.  It  should  be  made  with 
leas  water  for  blackboards,  and  applied  with  cloth  to  smooth,  white  wood. 

This  town  has  adopted  Monroe^s  Readers  lor  use  in  their  public  schools. 

East  PROvn>ENCE.~Lester  A.  Freeman,  a  graduate  of  R.  I.  State  Normal 
Sctiool,  is  teaching  Watchemoket  school  with  success;  salary  ilOOO.  This 
town  has  recently  adopted  Monroe^s  Readers  and  Hagar^s  Arithmetics. 

Warwick. — William  C.  Monroe,  formerly  of  Woonsocket,  one  of  the  best 
teachers  of  tho  State,  has  taken  charge  of  the  school  at  Phenix. 

Cranstok. — ^Miss  Hattie  A.  Armington,  a  R.  I.  Normal  graduate,  is  teaching 
Uie  grammar  school  at  Knightsville.    A  good  teacher  and  a  good  school. 

Pawtucket. — ^The  Grove  St.  School-house  has  been  repaired  and  renovated 
much  to  the  gratification  of  its  occupants.  A  fine  cabinet  organ  has  also  been 
pordiased  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

This  town  has,  during  the  present  term,  introduced  Monroe^s  Series  of 
Readers. 

NoBTH  SciTU ATE.— Anniversary  of  Lapham  Institute  occurs  on  June  19th. 
There  are  ten  graduates  this  year.  The  Alumni  hold  their  annual  re-union  the 
auue  day.  George  I.  Hopkins,  orator;  Herberi  B.  Wood,  poet.  June  19  will 
be  a  perfect  gala  day  for  Scituate. 

A  Nautical  School  is  to  be  established  in  New  York,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  connection  with  which,  the  **  Street  Arabs  "  are  to 
take  short  cruises  in  search  of  useful  knowledge.  The  expenses  are  to  be 
defirayed  this  year  by  a  special  t^x  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and,  subsequently , 
from  the  regular  educational  fund3  of  the  city.  Tho  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  curiosity,  as  Massachusetts  has  previously  made  a 
dmilar  trial  and  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

Education  has  of  late  received  some  tangible  proofs  of  interest.  The  State 
of  Illinois  has  appropriated  one  million  dollars  for  a  general  school  fund ; 
Oskes  Ames  has  given  fifty  thousand  dolhirs  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  district 
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in  Easton,  Mass. ;  and  Chief-Jostice  Chase  has  left  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
two  educational  institutions. 

Rey.  0.  C.  p.  Bancboft,  late  Principal  Lookout  Mt.  Institute,  Tenn.,  and 

for  the  past  two  years  a  resident  abroad,  has  been  offered  the  principalship  of 
the  Phillips  £xeter  Academy,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  the  use  of  a  fine  resi- 
dence, and  is  reported  to  have  accepted. 

Ak  Exchange  notes  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  fact  that  the  school 
teachers  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  are  allowed  two  dollars  per  week  for  board,  and 
paupers  two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents.  The  Massachusetts  Teacher  has  the 
floor. 

What  Asiehica  has  before  Heb. — A  recent  census  of  Ireland  shows  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  people,  above  five  years  of  age,  are  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Texas  and  Nevada  have  no  Normal  Schools;  but  every  other  State  has 
one  or  more.  The  whole  number  of  Normal  Institutions  in  the  United  States 
is  114;  and  connected  with  these  schools  are  10,023  pupils,  and  415  teachers. 

pENNSTLVANiA.^Before  the  year  closes,  Pennsylvania  will  probably  have 
ten  State  Normal  Schools.  The  State  appropriations  to  these  schools  now 
amount  to  $284,815.13. 

Iowa  now  has  a  permanent  school  fund  of  about  three  millions,  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  eight  per  cent.  By  the  future  sales  of  school  lands,  this  fund 
will  be  largely  increased. 

The  Policy  of  the  Eleventh  Centubt  bbought  down  to  the  Nine- 
teenth.— ^The  teachers  in  Alsace  have  been  denied  permission  to  teach  the 
French  language  in  the  public  schools ;  it  being  Bismarck^s  policy  to  Germanize 
the  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  Point  for  Evening  Schools. — Saxony  has  passed  a  law  compelling 
youth,  whose  school  advantages  are  cut  short  by  their  being  apprenticed  to 
learn  a  trade,  to  attend  evening  schools  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Evidence  of  an  Enlightened  Public  Opinion.— The  Legislature  of  Michi- 
gan appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  for  the  next  two  years,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  in 
both  branches. 

Tennessee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  new  school  law  which  secures,  as  far 
as  law  can  do  it,  a  genuine  ^ree  common  school  system.  Hon.  John  M.  Flem- 
ing has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  prospect 
is  improving. 

Florida.— This  State  presents  probably  the  first  instance  in  the  United  States 
of  a  colored  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  present  incum- 
bent is  the  Hon.  J.  C  Gibbs,  a  colored  man,  and  formerly  Secretary  of  State. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  law  making 
women  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  trustee. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  estimates  that  the  entire 
amount  of  benefactions  for  educational  purposes*  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  two  years,  is  •18,000,000. 
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W.  H.  McGuFFET,  B.  Dm  LL.  D.— This  distingaished  scholar,  teacher  and 
author,  died  at  Charlottesville,  Va  ,  May  4th,  at  the  age  of  73.  Dr.  McGuffey 
had  been  prominently  before  the  public  for  forty-seven  years,  both  as  a  teacher 
and  author.  As  a  teacher,  he  served  first  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
in  Miami  University:  then  as  President  of  the  Cincinnati  College;  then  as 
President  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and  finally  as  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  has 
spent  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Though  more  generally  known  at  the  West* 
and  hence  more  thoroughly  appreciated  there,  still  Dr.  McGuffey  has,  for  a  long 
time,  been  recognized  throughout  the  whole  counti^  as  one  of  its  foremost 
edacators  and  scholars.  His  name  Will  probably  bo  handed  down  to  posterity 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  Eclectic  Series  of  Readers,  which  he  pre- 
pared, and  which  have  had,  and  are  now  having  a  wide  circulation. 

Dr.  McGuffey  w:is  an  able  preacher  as  well  as  teacher,  and  his  pulpit  fame  is 
almost  co-extensive  with  his  reputation  in  the  schools  He  was  a  laborious 
atudent,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  midst  of  his  work. 

A.  P.  Stoke,  Principal  of  the  high  school,  Portland,  Me  ,  is  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Springfield,  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Stone  was,  for  many  years,  a  successful  teacher  and  a  valued  worker  in 
the  cause  of  education  in  Massachusetts.  The  school  board  of  Spnngfield  are 
to  be  congratulated  in  securing  the  services  of  an  educator  of  such  rare  fitness 
for  his  position. 

Prof.  Dayid  Mubrat.  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  sailed 
fit>m  San  Francisco,  May  31st,  for  Japan.  He  will  make  his  residence  at 
Jeddo.  and  at  once  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Education.  He 
is  to  have  **  full  charge  of  all  affairs  connected  with  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
Empire  of  Japan, ^^  for  three  years,  and  mtIII  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  in  gold 
per  year,  his  expenses  of  removal  being  borne,  also,  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. 

Newburg,  N.  Y.,  is  excited  over  the  proposition  to  abolish  caste  schools,  or ' 
in  otiier  words,  to  admit  colored  pupils  to  all  the  schools  of  the  town.    We  ■ 
trust  the  good  people  of  that  borough  will  not  hesitate  to  do,  even  tardy  jus- 
tice in  this  matter. 

We  can  assure  them  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  appear  mnch  greater  now 
than  they  will  in  a  year  afler  the  trial  has  been  made. 

Another    Albany  has  voted  to  take  the  same  step.    May  the  work  go  on  • 
till  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  blot  on  our  civilization  is  removed. 


:o: 
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We  have  received  the  following  circular  relative  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  * 
of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  at  Elmira.     We  commend  it  to  the- 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  would  earnestly  request  as  many  as  can  to  • 
arrange  their  summer  plans  so  as  to  be  present  at  this  National  gathering.    It 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  great  interest. 

State  House,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mat  21st,  1873. 
The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association '. 
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will  be  held  in  Elmira,  New  York,  on  the  5lh,  6Qi  and  7th  days  of  Angost, 
1673.  Free  return  tickets  are  promised  on  the  Erie  and  other  railroads  center- 
ing in  Elmira.  A  cordial  invitation  to  hold  Ihe  meeting  in  that  city  has  been 
received,  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  sixty-five  prominent  citi- 
zens, including  Judges,  Editors,  Presidents  of  Banks,  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  and 
the  officers  of  Elmira  College.  A  warmer  welcome  was  never  promised  to  the 
Association.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  this  meeting  interesting  and 
profitable.    A  large  attendance  is  anticipated. 

The  morning  and  evening  of  each  day  will  be  occupied  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation, and  tlie  afternoon  by  the  four  Departments. 

The  Exercises  will  begin  at  10  o'clock,  Tuesday  A.  M.  After  very  britfiattt^ 
ductory  exercises,  the  Association  will  proceed  at  once  to  business.  No  time 
can  be  spared  for  elocutionary  or  musical  entertainments.  To  give  time  for 
the  thorough  discussion  of  Uie  topics  presented,  the  several  papers  introducing 
them  should  be  short,  not  occupying  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes. 

As  an  Educational  Conference,  this  meeting  should  invite  a  comparison  of 
views  by  Representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  the 
discussions  should  be  a  prominent,  as  well  as  iittractive,  part  of  the  exercises. 
The  need  of  condensation  and  brevity  is  earnestly  commended  to  all  who  take 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  "  Upper  Schools,  '^  by  Dr.  James  McCosh,  President  of  the  College  of  Now 
.Jersey. 

2.  **  How  much  culture  shall  be  imparted  in  our  firee  schools  ?  "  by  Richard 
Edwards,  President  of  the  Normal  University  of  Illinois. 

3.  "  Ought  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Indemnities  to  be  refunded  uncondi- 
tionally, or  devoted  to  specific  educational  purposes?  *^  In  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Chin  Laisun,  of  Shanghai,  will  speak  of  the  New  Educational 
Movements  of  China,  and  Prof.  E.  H.  House,  of  the  Lnperial  College  of  Tokei, 
(Yedo,)  on  **  The  New  Educational  Plans  of  Japan." 

i.    "  The  Normal  Question,''  by  E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  The  NcUiona!  Teacher. 

5.  **  Should  American  Youth  be  EUlucated  Abroad?  "  by 

6.  *'  Education  in  the  Southern  States,"  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Gibbs,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Florida.    Discussion  opened  by  E.  H.  Faircbild,  President 

•  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky. 

7.  "  Co-Education  of  the  Sexes,"  by  President  White,  of  Cornell  University. 

8.  *•  The  Relation  of  the  General  Government  to  Education,"  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Atherton,  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  Discussion  opened  by  John  Himcock,  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Cincinnati. 

9.  '*  Educational  Featiu-es  of  the  Vienna  Exposition ,"  by 

KOBMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

*<  The  Duties  dnd  Dangers  of  Normal  schools."  Richard  Edwards,  President 
:  State  Normal  University,  Illinois. 

"Elementary  and  Scientific  Knowledge."  John  W.Dickinson,  Principal 
\  State  Normal  School,  WestBeld,  Mass. 

*'Ti-aining  Schools— Their  place  in  Normal  School  work."  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathropi  Principal  Training  School,  Cincinnati. 
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A  Paper  on  "  The  relative  contribution  of  scholarship  and  methods  to  the 
power  of  the  teacher,^'  by  Henry  B.  Buckham,  Principal  State  Normal  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  following  questions  are  also  presented  for'discussion : 

'*Towhatextent  and  in  what  ways  ought  a  Normal  School  to  conform  its 
plans  to  the  wants  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located  ?  " 

**  What  should  the  Normal  School  aim  to  accomplish  in  the  teaching  of  Nat- 
mi  Science.  A.  6.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  PresiderU, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  "National  University;"  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Pi-esident  of  Harvard  Uni- 
Tenity. 

2.  "  Study  of  the  Classics ; "  by  Prof  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
,   3.   **A  Liberal  Education  for  the  Nineteenth  Century;"  by  Prof.  W.  P. 

Atkinson,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

J.  D.  RuNKLE,  Boston,  FtesiderU. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCB. 

W.  T.  Harris.  Snp*t  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  President  Details  soon  to  be 
annoonced. 

BLEMENTART  DEPARTMENT. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Asst.  Sup^t  of  Schools,  New  York,  President  Programme 
not  yet  completed. 

The  Hotels  reduce  their  rates  to  members  of  the  Association  about  one  dol- 
lar a  day,  as  follows :  At  Rathbun  House,  $3  per  day.  Frazer.  Delevan  and 
Hathaway,  each  f8.50;  the  Lyon  House,  $2. 

BiRDSET  Grant  Northup,  FresidenL 
8.  H.  white,  Secretary, 


♦  »  ♦  »# 


PUBLISHEirS  DEPARTMENT. 

Science!  amusement!  instruction!  The  Globe  Microscope.  We  will 
l^ve  a  Globe  Microscope  as  a  premium  for  two  new  subscribers  and  Three 
Dollars.    See  the  advertisement. 

"  About  these  days  look  out "  for  changes  in  readers.  Messrs.  Brewer  & 
Tileston  have  a  change  in  their  line  to  which  they  call  attention  through  our 
pages  this  month.    Look  it  up— on  the  last  page. 

Two  or  three  new  items  of  interest  to  the  teacher,  will  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.^s  announcement  on  our  first  page. 

For  a  few  facts  about  arithmetics,  see  last  page  of  cover,  where  Messrs. 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.  tell  their  story. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  purchase  copies  of  '*  Buntan^s  Holt 
Wab  ^  for  Sunday  School  distribution,  or  a  like  purpose,  they  can  be  supplied 
with  it,  in  a  Fmall,  compact  form,  for  fioe  cents  »  copy,  on  application  to  N. 
llbbals  &  Son,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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Grbat  Industriks  of  the  United  States.  1300  Pages  and  600  Engrav. 
ings;  Written  by  twenty  Eminent  Authors*  including  John  B.  Gough  and 
Horace  Greeley.  This  work  is  a  complete  histoiy  of  all  branches  of  industry, 
processes  of  manufacture,  etc.,  in  all  ages,  li  is  a  complete  em'yclopedla  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  is  the  most  entertaining  and  valuable  work  of 
information  on  subjects  of  genenil  interest,  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

We  can  recommend  this  book  most  heartily  as  a  valuable  work  of  reference* 
especially  for  school  libraries.  It  puts  one  in  possession  of  very  many  moat 
interesting  facts  about  some  of  om*  most  common,  and  yet  least  familiar^  indus- 
tries, and  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  stimulating  the  thought  of  pupils  who 
shall  use  it  in  connection  with  their  work.  We  are  prepared  to  make  very  low 
terms  for  the  book  to  teachers  or  school  otticers.  Address  Rhode  laLtnd 
8CBOOLMASTEB,  ProvJdence,  R.  I. 


-♦♦•- 
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THE  SATIRES  OF  A.  PER8IUS  FLACCUS.    With  a  Translatioii  and  Com- 
mentary.   By  John  Conington,  M.  A.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

In  this  edition  of  Persius  we  find  a  classical  text-book,  after  our  own. heart. 
Not  that  we  always  want  a  translation  to  accompany  the  original.    Indeed,  we 
should  wish  our  boys  to  learn  to  translate  at  last  quite  independently  \  bat  we 
like  to  conduct  them  to  that  consummation  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
a  few  masterpieces  of  translation,  from  the  authors  whose  Latin  or  Greek  is 
the  most  idiomatic.    We  are  not  of  those  masters  who  dread  the  inroud  of 
clandestine  translations  among  our  pupils.    The  printed  translations  moet  in 
vogue  are  not  generally  so  bad  as  to  be  wholly  dreaded.    They  are  often  too 
literal  and  timid,  and,  therefore,  not  best  suited  to  aid  the  yoimg  student  of  the 
classic  authors ;  but  they  leave  untouched  such  an  enormous  field  for  research 
and  independent  thinking,  that  enough  is  left  to  bold  the  pupil  responsible  for, 
even  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  receive  the  Hare  translation  without  mental 
effort.    The  freer  use  of  good  translations  in  schools  would,  undoubtedly,  raise 
the  standard  of  classical  scholarship,  as  it  would  set  free  an  enormous  amount 
of  force  now  consumed  in  getting  short  passages  into  a  sort  of  half-£nglish» 
through  which  as  little  real  meaning  comes  to  tlie  learner  as  came  from  the 
original  at  first.     Fluency,  quantity,  ease,  insiglit  into  meanings  of  'whule 
works,  are  worth  striving  for ;  and  most  notably  we  do  not  compass,  to  eTen  a 
decent  extent,  either  in  school  or  in  college,  these  desirable  results. 

Pi'of.  Conington  printed  his  prose  translation  of  Virgil  in  a  voliune  sepuurate 
from  the  Latin  text.  But  in  publishing  an  edition  of  Persius,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  possibility  offered  in  the  smaller  size  oi  the  work  to  comprise  in  one 
volume  the  original,  his  translation,  and  a  large  mass  of  English  notes.  Xhe 
left  hand  page  has  the  text,  the  right  contains  the  translation;  while  the 
notes  occupy  the  lower  poilion, — ^averaging*  at  least,  two-thirds  of  both. 

Though  the  text  is  choice  and  elegantly  printed,  and  the  notes  abound  in 
apposite  illustration  and  lucid  exposition,  the  crowning  featiu^  of  the  book  is 
the  trandationf  which  is  a  remarkably  faithful  rendering  of  the  meaning  the 
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spirit,  the  peculiar  Persian  Hhvor  of  the  original.  I(  the  boys  should  get  too 
mncb  literal  help  from  Evans,  and  too  little  insight  into  the  racy  vigor  of  Per- 
aos  from  Gifford  and  Dryden,  they  would  find,  perhaps,  the  due  amount  of 
each  in  Conington. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  passages,  wherein  Prof.  Conington  has 
given  a  truer  version  than  his  predecessors,  or  has  hit  upon  some  happier  turn 
hj  which  to  reproduce  the  sense  of  his  author. 

Ipse  semipaganus  ad  sacra  valum  carmen  adfero  nostrum. 

**  As  for  me,  it  is  but  as  a  poor  half  brother  of  the  guild,  that  I  bring  my 
Terses  to  the  fes  ival  of  the  worshipful  poets^  company." 

Sonat  fdc  de  nare  canina  liUera. 

"Notice — ^human  snarlers  kept  on  the  premises."  Evans  here  gives  the 
literal  rendering:  **Here  the  dog^s  letter  sounds  from  the  nostril;  '*  which,  of 
ooone,  has  yet  to  be  as  much  translated  as  before. 

Eunc  optet  generum  rex  el  regina ! 

Evans*  translation,  **  Him  may  some  king  and  queen  covet  as  a  son-in-law," 
may  well  be  .believed  wrong  in  its  literalness.  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  use 
of  rex  in  Juvenal.  Conington  has,  **  May  he  be  a  catch  for  my  lord  and  lady^s 
dnaghter!" 

Da  verba :  "  Play  the  sophist."    Respue  quod  non  es. 

This  pointed  saying  Evans  translates  with  perfect  literalness,  and,  therefore, 
with  consummate  awkwardness.  '*  Cast  off  from  you  that  which  you  are  not.^ 
One  might,  from  that  attempt  at  translation,  almost  fancy  Evans  ignorant  of 
Latin.    Conington  translates  the  passage  justly,  '*  Reject  what  is  not  ^ou." 

Quief  ?  qutui  magnum  nempe  diem  donas  f 

'*  What?  do  you  mean  to  call  a  day  a  great  present  to  make  a  manP" 

Jftftt  nunc  Lisius  ora  intepet  hibematque  meum  mare. 

Rendered  thus  by  Evans :  '*  For  me  the  Ligurian  shore  now  grows  warm,  and 
my  sea  wears  its  wintry  aspect."  This  looks  very  well  at  first  sight,  as  a  trans- 
lation, even  though  it  strangely  seems  to  blow  warm  and  cold  at  a  breath. 
How,  with  a  thought  or  recollection  of  ferunt  sua  flamina  classem,  a  translator 
conld  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  inept  rendering,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Con- 
ington has  it  coiTectly :  **  The  Ligurian  coast  is  giving  me  the  benefit  of  its 
warmfh,  and  the  sea  is  wintering  just  as  I  like  it  to  do." 

Examples  of  the  translator's  tact  at  showing  this  peculiar  author,  just  as  he 
is,  C(»uld  he  multiplied,  did  our  space  permit.  Such  a  translation  would  be.  in 
the  upper  classes  of  certain  of  our  high  schools,  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  busi- 
ness of  initiating  boys  into  the  spirit  of  Roman  literature  and  life.  A  few  passa- 
ges, naturally,  are  left  untranslated.  The  work  is  evidently  intended  to  serve 
rach  a  purpose  as  we  indicate.  Sundry  translations  by  D^Arcy  Thompson, 
printed  in  his  Soalce  Novce,  from  Plautus  and  other  writers  of  every -day  I^tin, 
may  be  reconmiended  for  the  same  object.  To  break  up  the  humdrum  of  the 
old  goodishness,  of  infinite  thoroughness  in  parsing,  we  need  just  such  life  as 
Prof.  Conington.  in  this  most  nervous  und  apt  of  translations,  has  given  to 
claseical  teachers.  8.  T. 

LONGER  ENOLIBH  POEMS  FOR  USE  IN  BCH00L8.    With  Explanatory 
Notes,  &o.    By  J.  W.  Ilales*  M.  A.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1872. 

We  have  used  Mr.  Hales*  work  as  sole  text-book  in  English  Language  and 
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Literature,  in  a  class  of  a  hundred  pupils.  We  find  it  less  suited  for  a  class 
of  pupils  averaging  sixteen  years  of  age  than  it  would  be  for  maturer  students. 
The  selections  are  themselves  from  the  less  easy  portions  of  English  poetry,  and 
they  are  treated,  in  the  notes,  in  a  manner  too  recondite  to  offer  much  aid  to 
pupils  below  the  upper  high-school  grades.  For  beginners  in  a  high  school  we 
should  much  prefer  Tancock^s  "  English  Grammar  and  Reading^Book,"  also 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

But  Hales^  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  teaching  English  Litera- 
ture that  have  recently  been  published.  His  *'  Suggestions  on  the  teaching  of 
English  ^'  form  a  most  interesting  pi*eliminary  chapter.  The  selections  comprise 
representative  poems,  always  entire,  from  Spencer,  Milton,  Diyden,  Pope* 
Johnson,  Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  notes  on  the  poets  and  the  poems  in  question- 
These  furnish  aid  and  incentive  to  a  somewhat  advanced  study,  to  a  cei'tain 
extent  comparative,  of  our  poetical  literature.  Critical  study  of  English  texts 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  common  in  our  high  schools.  The  mission  of  this  work 
is  to  further  such  study,  both  by  indicating  the  possibilities  it  presents,  and  by 
furnishing  the  means  for  its  prosecution. 

Mr.  Hales  does  not  include  Shakspeare,  or  Chaucer,  or  the  living  writers. 
Shakspeare  should  be  a  class-book  by  itself,  as,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Hudson^s 
or  Mr.  Rolfe^s  excellent  editions.  For  Chaucer,  we  have  Prof.  Carpenter's 
**  English  of  the  XIYth  Century,"  a  work  leaving  almost  nothing  to  be  desired 
as  an  excellent  introduction  to  our  first  great  poet. 

With  Prof  March's  little  book  as  a  constant  guide,  Tancock's  Grammar  and 
Reading  Book,  for  the  first  year ;  and  Shaw's  Manual,  Hudson's  Shakspeare, 
Carpenter's  XIYth  Century  and  Hales'  Poems,  judiciously  distributed  over  the 
remaining  three,  we  should  feel  oui selves  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in  this 
most  im^rtant  of  all  departments,  the  Study  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. S.  T. 

QUELQUES  MOTS  SUB  INSTRUCTION  PUB  LIQUE  EN  FRANCE,    par 
Michel  Br^al,  Professeur  au  College  de  France.     Paris :  1873. 

We  find  in  this  book  tlie  warnings  and  the  counsels  which  a  wise  and  patri- 
otic Frenchman  addresses  to  his  countrymen  concerning  public  education.  It 
IB  interesting,  therefore,  both  as  showing  the  defects  of  French  schools,  as  they 
appear  to  a  native,  and  as  conveying  a  thinker's  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
true  methods  of  remedying  those  defects.  Very  many  of  the  mooted  quesiions 
of  our  American  pedagogy  are  discussed  here,  ^vith  a  peculiar  freshness  and 
point.  The  book  has  the  grace,  the  sustained  vitality,  the  freedom  from  prosl- 
ness,  which  we  have  the  right  to  expect  of  a  Frenchman,  and  all  the  pbiloao- 
phizing  that  American  teachers  will  be  apt  to  assimilate.  For  many  a  day,  iw^e 
have  read  nothing  quite  so  pertinent,  so  provoking,  so  exactly  matching  oar 
own  notions.  You  can  hardly  open  the|book  at  random,  without  alighting  upon 
a  passage  that  says  something  positive,  in  a  style  that  brings  it  directly  home 
to  your  convictions.  Tou  feel  like  quoting  constantly.  If  one  could  only  talk 
in  this  style!  But  that  requires  precisely  a  Frenchman;  and  these  well-put, 
epigrammatic  sentences  seem  no  longer  well-put  or  sure  of  their  aim,  when 
you  have  got  them  translated. 
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Brkd.  howeTer,  is  much  more  tlian  a  mere  skillful  writer.  He  goes  about 
as  deep  in  his  saggestiotis  of  educational  reform  as  any  modern  thinker,  who 
has  the  pnblic  ear.  He  has  a  word  for  every  department  of  education,  and  his 
word  is  that  of  a  calm  thinker,  who  has  thought  freely  and  without  pr^udice, 
and  who  has  fortified  his  conclusions  '^y  the  data  of  his  own  experience. 

ScHOOLiCASTEB  articles  by  the  dozen  could  be  quarried  out  of  this  mine  of 
bright,  yigoroQB  thinking,  and  that  editor  who.  in  his  turn,  shall  do  some  copi- 
ous translating  from  Br6al,  will  make  it  hai'd  for  his  colleagues  to  get  up  better 
nnmbers  than  his  own.  s.  t. 

ESSAYS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS.     By  Robert  Herbert  Quick, 
liondon:  1868. 

This  is  aveiy  interesting  and  instructive  summary  of  the  history  of  pedagogy. 
The  ground  it  covers  is  almost  an  entirely  new  field  for  English  writers,  and  one 
that  needed  to  be  occupied  for  the  credit  of  English-speaking  teachers.  Every 
great  department  of  human  activity  tliat  is  not  wholly  empiric,  pays  attention 
to  its  own  history ;  nor  yel  remains  long  content  with  any  view  it  has  once 
acquired  of  its  past,  but  seeks  perpetually  to  obttiin  new  insights  and  fresh 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  its  existence.  Mr.  'Quick  seems  to  be  a  teacher 
folly  conscious  of  the  larger,  scientific  relations  of  his  work,  and  well  endowed 
with  some  of  the  needful  qualifications  for  writing  on  them.  Neither  German 
depth  nor  German  heaviness  will  be  found  in  his  pages.  For  these  we  have 
yet  to  go  to  Raumer  and  Schmidt.  Mr.  Quick,  however,  gives  us  a  plenty  of 
information,  well  and  pleasantly  digested,  nor  wholly  unmingled  with  moral- 
ising of  a  sort  not,  indeed,  quite  calculated  to  stir  the  reader^s  profonndest 
convictions,  but  deserving  to  be  called  genial,  sympathetic  and  ti'ue. 

The  titles  of  his  chapters  are:  Schools  of  the  Jesuits;  Ascham,  Montaigne, 
Ratich,  Milton ;  Ck>menius ;  Locke ;  Rousseau^s  EmiJe ;  Basedow  and  the  Phi- 
lanthropies ;  Pestallozzi ;  Jacotot ;  Herbert  Spencer ;  Thoughts  and  Suggestions 
about  Teaching  Children ;  Some  Remarks  about  Moral  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion. An  Appendix  contains  an  interesting  miscellany  that  comprises  seve- 
ral topics.  The  book  is  thoroughly  indexed,  and  neatly  made,  and  foims  a 
useful,  agreeable,  and  even  a  valuable  portion  of  a  teacher^s  pedagogic  library. 

's.  T. 

MANUAL  OF  MYTnOLOGT,  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Art  Students  and  Gene- 
ral Readers.  Founded  on  the  works  of  Petiseus,  Preller  and  Welcker.  By 
Alexander  S.  Murray,  department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  BiitisQ 
Museum  With  thiity  five  plates  on  toned  paper,  representing  seventy-six 
mythological  subjects.   New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  and  Armstrong :  1873. 

We  find  this  a  most  excellent  work  of  reference,  and  can  hardly  conceive  a 

better  text-book  for  class  use,  did  we  find  it  necessaiy  to  adopt  a  text  book  of 

mythology.    If  classical  studies  are  worth  engaging  in  at  all,  they  are  worth 

doing  tlioroughly ;  and  thoroughness  in  classic  study,  exhaustive  as  it  may  be 

of  the  grammar  of  the  langusiges,  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  ancient 

art  and  religion,  is  quite  deserving  of  all  the  sneers  which,  in  these  days,  it  is 

receiving  from  a  generous  public.    It  will  not  do  tor  teachers  in  preparatory 

schools,  to  relegate  all  the  (esthetic  parts  of  classical  discipline  to  the  colleges. 

Visit  a  few  college  class-rooms  and  see  how  much  grander  are  the  oppoituni- 
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ties  of  the  professors  than  your  own.  Note  there  whether  the  work  that  is 
done  diflfers,  in  any  manner  from  the  pedagogic  drill  that  you  have  yourself 
tried  to  do  with  success.  Relegate  notliing  line  and  beautiful  to  the  colleges. 
You  will  only  cheat  your  pupils  altogether  of  their  due. 

As  much  as  boys  can,  at  any  time,  assimilate  of  the  finer  influences  that 
make  the  humanities  precious,  they  should  always  have.  To  imagine  that 
they  can  assimilate  vast  portions  of  grammar,  but  no  poetiy,  no  religion,  no  art* 
is  to  sin  most  unpardonably  against  the  very  elements  »nd  axioms  of  a  good 
philofi^ophy.  That  is,  it  is  to  be  a  pe<iagogue.  Says  Br^al,  **  The  worst  conse- 
quence of  an  unnatural  state  of  things  is,  that  even  those  who  suffer  from  it  the 
most,  finally  become  accustomed  to  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  its 
defenders."  Thus  it  is  that  you  shall  see  classical  teachers,  whose  opportunity 
is  most  splendid,  indulging  in  what  would  seem  to  be  a  magnanimoos  self- 
abnegation,  and  professing  that  they  have  only  to  lay  foundations,  and  that 
sundry  other  gentlemen,  after  a  ceremony  of  matriculation,  are  to  commence 
work  on  the  fair  superstructure. 

But  there  are  no  foundations ;  Uiere  is  no  superstructure.  There  is  only  life, 
in  its  continuity  and  its  entirety,  with  its  needs  of  every  day,  its  constant  and 
growing  capacities  and  demands.  What  interests  and  instructs  children  is 
precisely  what  the  v  ought  to  have .  The  professors  will  not  find  their  freshmen 
and  sophomores  more  docile  or  more  receptive  of  fine  instruction  than  you  find 
your  boys  now.  8.  T. 

CHASE  &  STUARTS  CLASSICAL  SERIES.  M,  TULLII  CICEBOlilS, 
DE  0FFICII8  LIBRI  TRES,  With  Explanatory  Notes  bjr  E.  P.  Cr.)well, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Amherst  College.  Philtidelphia :  Eldredge  & 
Bro. 

This  deservedly  popular  series  of  classics  is  so  well  known  among  students 
and  teachers  as  to  require  no  word  of  ours  to  obtain  fur  this  new  volume  a 
warm  reception.  From  the  inspection  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  this 
edition  of  De  Ofiiciis,  we  are  sure  that  it  will  bear  favorable  compiuison  with 
the  other  books  of  the  series,  both  in  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  text  and  the 
annot'ition.  The  notes  are  especially  good  in  the  direction  of  elucidating  the 
line  of  argument,  while  they  are  careful  to  secure  all  of  the  doubtful  or  recon- 
dite questions  in  syntax.  We  wisli  it  were  not  necessiuy  for  the  notes  in  all 
of  our  modern  editions  of  the  classics,  to  be  burdened  wiJi  such  a  list  of  gram- 
matical abbreviations.  It  would  be  preferable,  it  seem  to  us,  to  8t:ktp  the  prin- 
ciple and  then  leave  it  for  the  student  to  seek  the  specific  authority  in  his 
grammar. 

FLOWER  OBJECT  LESSONS.  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.  A  famil- 
iar Description  of  a  Field  Flower.  From  the  French  of  M.  Emm.  I^  Maoat. 
Translatea  by  Miss  A.  L.  Page. 

This  little  work  of  only  fifty-five  pages  contains,  however,  much  that  is  of 
great  practical  value  in  illustrating  how  Botany  may  be  taught  to  quite  young 
pupils.  Designed  especially  for,  and  published  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
leading  Kindergartners  of  the  country,  it  is  capable  of  being  readily  used  in  any 
primary  school.  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  the  book,  will  do  well  to  send 
to  '*  The  Naturalist^s  Agency,"  Salem,  Mass  ,  for  a  copy. 
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LITTLE  PBUDY'S  FLYAWAY  SEItlES.    LITTLE  ORANDFATEER,  By 
I         Sophie  May.    Illu8trate<l.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Hub  is  a  child  story  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  will,  undoubtedly, 

prove  as  attractive  to  tlie  little  ones  as  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series. 

Sold  by  Gladding,  Bro.  &  Tibbitts. 

TARTINOTONIAN  PATCHWORK.     By  B.  P.  Shillabcr.     Boston:  Lee  & 
Sbepard. 

libs.  Partington  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers.  Her  wise  sayings  and 
inimitable  j}erversions  and  conversions  of  our  mother  tongue  have  carried  her 
name  and  fame  wherever  the  language  goes.  This  work  essays  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  broader  and  higher  task,  but  we  doubt  if  it  succeeds.  Such  style 
ofwriting  is  best  relished  in  small  quantities;  too  large  doses  satiate  Still 
the  book  will  be  one  to  which  one  may  constantly  turn  for  reh*eshment  and 
amusement,  and  will  serve  as  an  excellent  summer  accompaniment. 

We  notice  that  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston,  announce  a  History  of  Irrance  by 
Goixot.  We  anticipate  a  rich  treat  in  reading  such  a  history  of  such  a  country 
written  by  such  a  man.  Their  announcements  are  also  numerous  and  inter- 
ttting  in  the  line  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  they  are  agents  of  the  American 
Kakmlist. 
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Thb  Penn.  School  Joubxal  for  last  month  has  "  Ck)mpulsory  Education  " 
vnder  discussion,  with  its  own  leanings,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  against  the 
lame.  Wo  shall  wait  with  Interest  for  the  summing  up  of  the  matter.  The 
editorial  department  of  the  Journal  is  always  very  full  and  readable. 

What  Next? — ^The  June  number  reaches  us  on  time,  and  is  filled  with  an 
annsiial  variety  of  the  choicest  reading  for  young  people.  Its  success  is  quite 
wonderful,  but  is  no  more  than  its  merits  deserve.  Thirty  cents  a  year,  with 
choice  of  two  fine  $1.00  Chromes,  to  each  subscriber,  besides  splendid  induce- 
ments for  clubs.    Specimen,  3  cents.    John  B.  Alden,  Publisher,  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  TEACHER.—This  live  Journal  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Jeremiah  Mahoney,  as  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  Brilliant  paragraphing  is 
tbe  Strang  point  of  the  Teacher,  In  this  respect,  it  leads  its  compeers.  If  any 
of  oar  readers  are  in  want  of  something  to  vary  the  **  dull  monotony"  which 
is  80  often  said  to  be  characteristic  of  school  literature,  let  them  send  for  the 
Teacher. 

TheMaike  Journal  of  Education  for  May  has  some  very  valuable  tables 
and  schedules  lor  courses  of  study. 

The  Conn.  School  Journal  opens  with  a  paper  on  the  **  Nature  and  Pro- 
Tince  of  English  Grammar,"  that  we  opine  is  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
Tiews  of  our  friend  '*J.  G.  S."  Supt.  Parish  contributes  of  his  experience  and 
observation.    It  is  a  <;ood  number. 

Outer  Optic's  Magazine  has  already,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  its 
coantiess  readers,  enlarged  its  borders  several  times,  and,  in  its  June  num* 
ber,  announces  another  stop  in  its  development  to  be  taken  in  July.    This 
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number  is  replete  with  interesting  matter,  bat  the  next  issae  will  be  a  star 
number,  we  have  no  doubt. 

The  Nursery.  —Who  does  not  know  all  about  this  delight  of  all  the  children, 
and  valiant  ally  of  all  the  grown  folks,  who  have  to  c:vre  for  and  amuse  the 
little  ones?  It  is  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  the  trials  of  every  childish  heart. 
If  you  don^t  believe,  try  it  and  see. 

Littell's  LrviNO  Age.— Read  the  following  list  of  articles  to  be  found  in  the 
numbers  for  May  24t^  and  3l8t,  and  judge  for  yourselves  the  value  of  this  ster- 
ling publication : 

I^ublic  and  Private  Morality,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  FarinwhUi^  Beoiew; 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Blackwood's  Matfozine;  The  Colliers  of  Camck,  Oood 
Words ;  Story  of  a  French  Refugee,  Chambers^  Journal ;  The  late  Emperor^ 
Superstition,  Spectator;  The  Progress  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  /^ectotor; 
On  Some  Gradations  in  the  Forms  of  Animal  Life,  Fraser^s  Mcwmnej  The  Bath 
Archives.  ^^Aeno^m ;  The  Story  of  the  Death  of  Thomas.  Earl  of  Strafford, 
A.  D.  1641,  Fraser'^s  Magazine;  The  Deluge  rdiscovery  of  the  native  Babylonian 
account),  Academy;  with  instalments  of  **The  Parisians,"  by  Bulwer  (Lord 
Lytton);  "Innocent,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  "The  P*rescotts  of  Pamphillon," 
by  the  author  of  **  Dorothy  Fox ;"  poetry  and  miscellany. 

The  Overland  for  June  closes  its  tenth  volume.  The  number  is  unusually 
entertaining  and  argues  well  for  the  ensuing  volume.  It  contains  a  timely  arti- 
cle on  the  Modocs ;  an  instructive  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  raining  enter- 
prises, the  Corastock  Lode ;  one  of  Amasa  Walker^s  strong  financial  papers, 
with  other  articles  in  good  variety  and  character. 

ScKiBKER  carries  us  this  month  to  the  Valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  gives 
a  touch  of  mountiiin  climbing  almost  equal  to  the  Alpine  exploits  of  Whymper. 
Arthur  Bonnicastle  is  carried  alone  by  the  tide  of  his  fortune,  and  seems  to  be 
nearing  the  bieakers.  ''Our  Postal  Service,"  and  **  Cornell  University"  are 
both  practical  imd  interesting  sketches.  The  July  number  will  contain  the  first 
installment  of  ''  The  Great  South,"  by  Edward  King. 

Harper  for  June,  attempts,  in  its  leadiiu^  paper,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
**  Cheap  Yachting."  We  are  afraid  most  or  us  would  prove  but  indifferent 
yachtsmen.  The  famous  **  Harz  Mountains  "  are  the  sulyect  of  a  long,  but  well 
illustrated  and  entertaimng  article.    It  is  a  good  number. 

LippiNCOTT  opens  with  a  description  of  Atlantic  City,  a  recent  abnormsl 
growth  on  the  sandy  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  only  an  hour  and  three-quarter^^ 
ride  from  Philadelphia.  "  Berry  town,"  Rebecca  Harding  Davis^  story,  is  con- 
tinued, and  "The  Prisoner  of  Thule." 

The  Christian  Union  comes  to  us.  this  week,  full  size  and  replete  with 
interesting  matter.  In  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  times,  the  Union  has 
lately  devoted  a  portion  of  its  first  page  to  *'  paragraphing,"  the  salient  points  of 
the  week^s  news  under  the  head  of  **  The  Outlook.^^  Thef>e  condensed  items 
and  refiections  are  always  very  readable. 

Hearth  and  Home  flourishes  as  of  old,  and  maintains  its  place  at  ths  head 
of  tbe/am%  papers.  Catering  to  all  the  members,  ^oung  and  old,  it  pecures 
for  itself  a  warm  t^elcome  in  every  household  where  it  goes.  May  its  influence 
never  be  less. 

Harper's  Bazar  comes  evenr  week  filled  to  overflowing  with  mj^terioos 
devices  and  cuts.  We  suppose  the  ladies,  however,  find  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending their  meanins.  The  literary  contents  of  the  Bazar  are  always 
excellent,  and  the  paper  deserves  the  success  it  has  achieved. 
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^     EEUGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

In  edacational  matters  what  may  be  termed  a  Grerman  fever  is 
now  raging  in  this. country.  Before  the  victories  of  Sadowa  and 
Sedan  there  were  strong  symptoms  of  fhe  disease,  and  since  then 
they  have  developed  with  rapidity  and  violence.  Our  youth,  in 
numbers,  are  sent  mto  exile  to  get  a  taste  of  German  culture  and 
manners. 

German  methods  are  indiscriminately  praised  at  teachers'  con- 
ventions, and  by  their  journals..  The  German  language  is  fast 
crowding  the  French  from  the  course  of  school  and  college  stud- 
ies. How  far  this  is  the  servile  imitation  which  follows  success, 
and  how  &r  a  just  discrimination  of  excellencies  foreign  to  us,  it 
is  not  easy  to  judge,  nor  is  it  our  plan  to  consider ;  but  it  seems 
remarkable  that  so  little  heed  has  been  given  to  the  religious  in- 
Btmction  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  German  education. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-sixteenth  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  the  German  course. 

The  upper  classes  study  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
Church  history,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  writings  of  distinguish- 
ed churchmen.  The  lower  classes  are  instructed  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  and  are  required  to  conunit  to  memory,  metrical  prayers, 
hymns  and  the  Old  Testament  history.    From  the  first  to  the  last 
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week  of  his  school  life  the  German  student  is  impressed  with  the 
value  and  authority  of  religion. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this,  is  the  Ameiican  method.  The  fact 
is  our  youth  get  yery  little  religious  instruction,  and  that  little  in 
a  loose  and  unsystematic  way.  The  family  rarely  gives  much  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  its  principles.  Even  in  those  families  known 
to  be  religious,  social  and  domestic  duties  crowd  into  a  few  mo- 
ments the  rites  of  worship. 

The  church  with  the  Sabbath  school  does  what  it  can ;  but  it 
reaches  only  a  part  of  the  people  and  with  little  time  for  the  ob- 
ject makes  small  advances  in  giving  a  religious  education. 

The  school  ignores  the  subject,  or  rather,  while  fearing  to  neg- 
lect it  utterly,  treats  it  as  a  respectable  but  dangerous  topic.  At 
college,  the  old  ** Biblical"  has  become  obsolete,  and  attendance 
at  church  and  prayers  being  optional.  Comparative  Mythology 
will  soon  be  the  only  study  of  religion. 

This  is  a  great  change  from  the  days  when  the  New  Testament 
was  the  text-book  in  reading  and  the  village  preacher  examined 
the  scholars  in  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  when  the  college  course 
was  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  future  ministers. 

Has  the  change  been  productive  of  unmhced  good  ?  Has  the 
standard  of  morality  in  the  family,  the  school  and  the  State,  been 
rising  as  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  has  diminished  ?  Before 
considering  this  point  and  the  practicability  of  introducing  religious 
instruction  into  American  schools,  it  is  well  to  note  that,  religion 
is  a  matter  of  education.  It  is  objectively.  There  is  no  richer  field 
•  of  study  than  the  religious  history  of  man.  The  working  out  of 
the  religious  ideas  of  different  races  as  affecting  their  physical  con- 
dition and  intellectual  advancement  is  an  attractive  and  fruitful 
field  for  research. 

The  sacred  wiitings  which  have  preserved  those  ideas  are  the 
master  pieces  of  human  genius.  They  are  as  intelligible  as  the 
"De  Corona"  and  the  ''Republic,"  demand  as  much  mental  vigor  in 
elucidating  their  truths,  and  impart  as  much  discipline  from  their 
study.  If  culture  is  one  of  the  objects  of  education,  no  better 
means  of  obtaining  it  can  be  found  than  an  historical  ana  philoso- 
phical religious  cours'e. 
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Subjectively,  religion  is  a  matter  of  education.  Its  province  is 
largely  the  emotional  or  spiritual  part  of  man,  which  is  analagous 
to  the  aesthetic  sense  in  its  capacity  for  culture  and  growth. 
However  much  may  be  attributed  to  divine  agency  in  modifying 
the  religious  convictions,  there  yet  remains  a  large  field  for  relig- 
ious instruction.  By  it  the  moral  sense  may  be  almost  created, 
certainly  greatly  developed.  The  fact  that  spiritual  power  is  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child,  liise  mental  and  physical  vigor,  shows 
that,  like  them,  it  is  a  matter  of  culture.  Christianity  improves 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  race  as  its  teachings  have  time  to  pro- 
duce their  results. 

Has,  then,  our  country  attained  such  firm  moral  principles  that 
it  can  afford  to  give  up  systematic  religious  training?  Perhaps  no 
country  presents  such  a  diversity  of  religious  sentiment.  Since 
no  influence  is  used  to  persuade  or  impel  men  to  a  moral  life,  ex- 
cept what  the  various  sects  can  bring  to  bear,  and  as  we  have 
welcomed  to  our  shores  alike  the  disciple  of  Christ  and  tho  disci- 
ple of  Confucius,  we  have  such  a  Babel  of  beliefs  and  unbeliefs  as 
has  ever  seen  before.  It  is  like  a  conservatory,  in  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  every  zone  are  brought  together ;  here  a  beautiful, 
heaven-reaching,  pahn-like,  character,  there  a  dwarfed,  perverse, 
cactus-like  soul ;  here  an  oaken,  heaven-defying,  front,  there  a  wil- 
lowy, bending,  trustful  nature.  In  this  diversity  it  were  easy  to 
find  facts  enough  to  establish  almost  any  theory,  but  to  a  candid 
mind  it  is  evident  that  this  country  has  a  bad  character  and  a 
worse  reputation. 

Our  credit  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  more  than  one  nation  whose 
resources  are  far  inferior.  National  loans  are  effected  on  bad 
terms  and  at  a  high  interest,  while  State  bonds  are  a  drug  in  Eu- 
ropean markets.  France,  terribly  impoverished  by  the  late  war, 
made  better  terms  in  the  money  market  than  we  can  to-day. 

An  intelligent  German,  writing  of  this  country,  his  former  place 
of  residence,  says :  **At  no  time  has  the  American  name  been  held 
so  low  in  this  countiy,  as  at  present.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  The  feeling 
against  Americans  is  really  so  intense,  that  all  of  that  nationality  not 
personally  known  to  us,  ai*e  set  down  as  rascals  in  these  parts  un- 
til they  prove  the  contrary.'* — {Nation^  No.  410.)     Have  we  a 
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much  better  opinion  of  ourselves  ?  There  is  a  widenspread  notion 
that  the  State  and  national  legislatures  are  not  yery  pure  and  pa- 
triotic bodies. 

Some  think  that  rogues  have  taken  up  the  cry  of  Reform,  the 
more  effectually  to  carry  on  the  work  of  plunder.  Life  is  not  se- 
cure at  the  north  and  south.  Intelligent  and  good  men  look  into 
the  future  of  the  land  with  anxiety  and  distrust. 

Though  we  plume  ourselves  on  our  educational  facilities — ^and 
we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them — ^and  boast  of  our  religious 
liberty 9  which  is  fast  becoming  irreligious  license,  there  are  evihi 
which  these  agencies  have  failed  to  reach ;  there  are  weaknesses  in 
the  national  character  suggestive  of  a  sweeping  flood  of  ruin. 
These  are  acknowledged  facts.  The  causes  and  the  remedies  are 
indeed,  many,  but  some  of  them  are  not  far  to  seek. 

Whatever  influenes  may  have  conspired  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  reckless  and  impudent  wickedness,  we  believe  the  chief 
cause  to  be  the  neglect  of  religious  culture  and  the  consequent 
weakening  of  religious  authority  among  the  people.  It  is  not  that 
the  clergy,a8  a  class,  have  less  influence  now  than  formerly,  nor  that 
ecclesiasticism  has  had  its  death  wound  here ;  it  is  that  our  spiritual 
life  is  being  choked  by  prosperity,  and  men  find  it  vastly  easier 
and  more  agreeable  to  shuffle  off  their  consciences  than  their  sins. 
Conscience,  instead  of  being  an  avenging  nemesis,  seems  to  be 
fast  becoming  like  one  of  those  physical  organs  whose  function  is 
undiscoverable. 

The  process  of  educating  the  moral  sense  out  of  a  man  begins 
in  the  family  and  school,  and  ends  in  business  and  politics.  Mo- 
rals and  manners  are  taught  in  some  schools,  but  the  motive  held 
out  for  improvement  in  these  matters  is  respectability.  To  appeal 
to  God  as  a  law-giver  and  judge,  is  to  trangress  the  limits  of  a 
teacher's  power. 

Even  the  Bible  is  treated  as  a  dangerous  book,  else  why  call  in 
question  its  fitness  for  use  ?  Scholars  get  the  idea  that  religion 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  school-room,  hence  not  good  enough  for 
home ;  or  that  it  is  too  good  for  the  school-room,  hence  too  good 
for  business. 
Failure  to  educate  in  religion  is  to  educate  in  irreligion.     Neg- 
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lect  is  contempt.  Science  is  taught  because  it  is  worth  teaching ; 
by  not  teaching  religion,  we  say  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
No  people  can  so  ill  afford  to  lose  the  results  of  such  teaching  as 
Americans. 

They  are  trying  to  goyem  themselves,  and  must  have  some  au- 
thority by  which  to  enforce  obedience  to  law.  Tradition  has 
little  weight  with  them.  They  do  not  hold  the  name  of  king 
sacred  as  the  Grermans  have  always  done.  No  class  of  nobles  awes 
the  commoner  into  submission.  Bespectability  and  expediency, 
then,  are  the  only  checks  which  can  be  put  upon  the  wheels  of  am- 
bition and  avarice,  and  they  seem  quite  as  likely  to  prove  spurs 
as  checks. 

Respectability  cannot  of  itself  offer  a  motive  against  evil-doing. 
It  is  highly  respectable  among  the  Esquimaux  to  strangle  one's 
&ther.  Conjugal  infidelity  is  respectable  in  Italy.  Stealing  was 
honorable  in  Sparta,  and  some  think  that  Americans  show  a  Spar- 
tan spirit.  Bespectability  being  the  mere  veidict  of  public  opiQ- 
ion  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  source  whence  it  proceeds. 

Expediency,  the  ^  best  policy"  course,  has  strong  defenders, 
as  role  of  conduct  for  youth  and  nmnhood.  But  refine  it  as  you  will, 
it  never  takes  a  man  out  of  himself.  It  leaves  him  ready  to  defy 
any  law,  or,  what  is  more  common  now,  to  make  any  law,  if  it  is 
for  his  interest — ^that  is,  if  he  wishes ;  for  who  is  judge  of  his 
interests  but  himself?  Both  respectability  and  expediency  are 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  popular  will  and  are  like  straws  to  re- 
sist the  boiling  tides  of  passion.  Against  them  nothing  can  avail 
but  the  solid  granite  of  character,  and  nothing  can  give  character 
but  religion. 

The  ciy  has  been,  "  Let  us  educate  our  rulers."  Already  we 
have  felt  the  terrible  strain  on  our  institutions  of  the  debased 
masses ;  and  we  lift  up  our  hands  and  plead  for  education.  But 
what  kind  of  an  education  shall  it  be  ?  Of  the  mind,  simply  ?  Then 
it  is  a  useless  cry  and  a  vain  hope. 

Science  may  make  a  demagogue  more  powerful  and  a  rogue 
more  skilful,  or  a  good  man  wiser ;  but  it  does  not  teach  for- 
bearance and  self-sacrifice.  Mere  intellectual  vigor  never  prevent- 
ed a  man  from  being  a  traitor  and  a  knave. 
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Of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  murder  during  the  last  five 
years  many  have  been  far  above  the  masses  in  average  intelli- 
gence. It  never  prevented  a  single  ruler  or  a  class  from  practis- 
ing the  direst  cruelties  on  the  victims  of  their  power.  The  pol- 
ished lords  and  ladies  of  Elizabeth's  time,  the  first  flowering  of 
the  English  mind,  were  as  remorseless  and  savage  as  beasts.  Wit- 
ness the  beautiful  and  learned  heads  that  dropped  unceasingly  into 
into  the  basket  as  if  the  scaffold  were  the  only  proper  exit  from  life. 
And  as  if  to  out-face  Heaven,  they  did  their  vile  deeds  in  the  name 
of  religion,  of  which  they  knew  little  of  the  form  and  none  of  the 
spirit.  Any  liberal  education  is  not  wholly  without  influence  on  the 
character,  since  the  religious  spirit  so  pervades  the  works  of  man 
that  to  study  them  is  to  get  consciously  or  unconsciously  food  for 
the  soul.  History,  Language  and  Art  bring  the  student  face  to  face 
with  the  Sphinx  of  destiny. 

There  are  the  eternal  questionings,  and  there  too,  are  the  an- 
swers which  faith  and  hope  have  given,  as  well  as  the  awful  silence 
of  doubt.  The  student's  answer  determines  the  life  or  death  of  all  in 
him  that  constitutes  a  man.  Wisdom  would  not  leave  such  interests 
to  chance.  But  even  the  scattered  grains  of  truth,  which  might 
lead  the  student  to  the  rich  mines,  he  will  soon  lose  sight  of;  for 
liberal  studies  are  being  shouldered  out  of  their  place  by  the  young 
giant.  Science.  Can  Science  make  citizens?  It  seems  as  if  it 
could.  Science,  it  is  said,  shows  the  all-embracing  grasp  of  law. 
The  laws  of  nature  demand  obedience.  To  understand  the  value 
of  law  is  the  first  requisite  of  good  citizenship. 

Science  shows  the  value  of  law.  Place  the  finger  in  the  fire  and 
it  is  burned.  True,  but  what  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  burned  ?  Vice 
and  crime  destroy,  virtue  prolongs  life ;  but  what  if  life  be  not 
worth  prolonging?  Moderation  and  loyalty  strengtiien  a  State ;  but 
what  if  ambition  overpowers  patriotism  ? 

Moreover,  Science  teaches  the  destruction  of  the  weak  and  the 
survival  of  the  strong.  It  teaches  theft  and  murder  and  lust,  and 
that  without  punishment.  Its  highest  utterance  is,  ^' Love  thy* 
self."  Religion  says.  Neglect  of  health,  vice  and  disloyalty,  are 
sins  against  God.  Its  central  law  is,  ^  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self."     The  world  is  shaken  by  the  struggle    between    these 
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ideas.    It  is  a  struggle  between  anarchy  and  civilization ;  })etween 
property  and  robbery.  * 

To  say  that  all  this  may  be  true,  but  that  religious  education  is 
impracticable,  is  to  say  that  we  prefer  destruction  to  the  loss  of 
some  pet  theories  in  religion  or  some  interpretation  of  scripture. 
It  is  to  acknowledge  the  lack  of  that  spirit  of  charity  and  self-con- 
trol, which  religion  only  can  impart,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
good  government. 


REST. 

Endless  are  the  activities  of  man ;  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
runs  on  this  human  mechanism,  without  stopping.  Clocks  and 
watches  run  down  and -are  set  in  itiotion  again;  machinery  goes 
only  as  the  steam,  or  water,  or  wind  power  drives  it;  and  the 
electricity  slumbers  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  but  to  be  awakened 
by  the  contact  of  thought.  But  let  this  organism  of  ours  come  to 
a  dead  halt,  and  there  is  no  putting  it  in  motion  again.  The  heart, 

I  the  sensitive  main-spring  of  life,  pauses  not,  day  nor  night,  till  it 
has  counted  off  the  last  second  of  life's  latest  hour.  Parts  of  the 
body  do  at  times  rest ;  the  muscles  relax,  the  eye-lids  shut  in  the 
optic  nerve  in  its  dark  chamber,  the  organs  of  hearing  wrap 
themselves  in  their  drowsy  mantle,  the  soul  of  man  retires  to  its 
watch-tower,  and  silence  reigns  throughout  this  lordly  mansion. 

I  This  is  repose,  but  rest  has  not  yet  come.  The  currents  of  life- 
blood  flow  ceaselessly  on ;  repair  and  growth  stop  not ;  the  brain 
still  acts,  unrestrained  by  the  trammels  of  logic  and  purpose, 
sometimes  reveling  like  Bacchus  in  a  wilderness  of  mountain  and 

'      wood. 

I         Nature  teaches  us,  of  the  educational  profession,  that  there  may 

'      be  stich  a  thing  as  repose  and  i*efreshing  without  utter  inaction. 

I      The  heart,  the  most  delicate  and  important  of  all  our  organs,  the 

'  very  centre  of  our  animal  existence,  and  the  brain,  without  which 
we  could  not  be  intelligent,  or  even  sentient  beings,  never  com- 
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pletely.rest,  though  they  have  their  seasons  of  repose.    Nor  to  us 
is  the^  any  period  of  indolence.     Vacation  which  is  speedily  ap- 
proaching is  a  gladsome  time,  full  of  relief  and  pleasure ;  but  it  is 
also  a  time  for  improvement.     There  is  no  opportunity  for  its  to 
lay  aside  all  care  for  self-development ;  there  is  so  much  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  we  need  it  all  now.    We  can  make  our  pastimes  min- 
ister to  oui'  profit.     Here  is  the  secret  of  wealth,  to  be  always 
getting  and  never  wasting.     And  what  we,  who  are  so  covetous 
of  the  vast  wealth  of  literature  and  thought,  who  are  so  desirous 
to  possess  a  true  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  who  need 
so  much  to  have  a  fertile  and  ready  imagination,  of  whom  are  de- 
manded such  varied  accomplishments,  who  must  stand  at  the  por- 
tals of  all  knowledge  and  wisely  lead  the  way  or  point  others  on- 
ward.    What  we  should  aim  at,  is  to  turn  eveiy  gold-bearing  mo- 
ment, as  it  flows  hitherward,  into  the  channel  of  our  own  Pactolus. 
If  we  are  tired  of  books,  let  us  turn  from  books  to  the  beauties  of 
flower  and  lawn,  hillside  and*  lake,  mountain-glade  and  tumbling 
water-fall ;   let  us  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  watch  her 
changing  moods,  hunt  for  the  treasures  which  she  has  hidden  in 
every  plant  and  mineral,  and  observe  the  playful  life  of  bird  and 
roaming  beast.  This  is  nature's  holy-day ;  let  us  repair  to  her  tem- 
ples for  worship.     And  if,  perchance,  our  wandering  feet  take  us 
to  the  populous  town,  where  culture  has  devoted  to  herself  well- 
ing fountains  of  refreshment  and  erudition,  let  us  pass  not  by  her 
galleries  of  art  and  libraries  of  storied  wisdom.     There  is  refresh- 
ment here.     Here  we  may  dream  happy  dreams  in  the  hours  of 
our  repose,  and,  in  the  remembrance,  they  will  gladden  the  after 
hours  of  toil  for  us.     Who  is  not  strenghtened  and  helped  by  car- 
rying about  memories  of  the  beautiful,  the  purely  rich,  and  the 
poetic,  even  as  the  sweet  words  and  caresses  of  a  loved  one  linger 
in  our  hearts  with  such  fragrant,  thrilling  presence,  and  make  us 
strong  in  the  midst  of  duties  and  cares  ? 

But  I  doubt  if  we  shall  tire  of  books,  if  we  have  rambled  about 
much  through  the  fields  of  literature.  There  is  all  the  Variety 
here,  that  is  spread  before  us  in  the  loveliness  of  nature.  When 
we  pass  from  the  mechanical  study  of  equations,  and  re-agents, 
and  conjugations,  to  the  sparkling  pages  of  Elia,  or  the  rippling 
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periods  of  Inringy  or  the  oool,  delightful  melodies  of  Bryant,  or  the 
charmiDg,  picturesque  measures  of  Chaucer,  we  feel  all  the  free- 
dom and  exuberance  of  joy  and  society,  which  one  experiences  in 
going  firom  the  close  workshop  to  the  green  fields,  and  sunny  banks, 
and  moss-grown  rocks  and  shady  seclusion,  through  which  the 
woodland  brooklets  purl  and  dance,  while  sweet  carols  come  forth 
oat  of  the  depths  of  the  leafy  bowers.  Such  charms  are  there  for 
ns  m  literature,  and  ever  dear  shall  be  the  bright  and  happy  haunts 
where  we  hare  sported  in  the  moments  of  cessation  from  toil. 


-•♦^ 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  IMAGINATION. 


In  this  age  of  medianical  invention  and  of  scientific  discovery, 
many  and  varied  improvements  are  not  lacking  in  our  modem  sys- 
tem of  education ;  in  fact,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  when 
Pestalozzi  and  others  first  gave  a  start  in  new  methods  of  in- 
itroction,  idea  has  followed  idea,  and  plan  followed  plan,  till  at 
the  present  moment  the  teacher  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  such  a 
mighty  eruption  of  text-books  from  that  ever  active  volcano,  the 
i  press,  which  j^eems  to  be  devoting  its  energies  to  battering  away 
at  the  heads  of  the  guides  who  are  striving*  to  lead  in  safety  the 
Ljouthful  toilers  up  the  hill  of  knowledge. 

Not  that  ideas  are  not  at  all  times  acceptable,  for  the  teacher* 
like  the  mozaic  maker,  unless  he  is  a  mere  copyist,  can  always 
|ifind  room  for  any  rare  stone,  or  can  change  his  design  to  suit  a 
Inew  color.  But  is  not  the  design  good  enough — ^why  vary  it  again 
|to  work  in  another  color?  Simply,  that  a  plan  of  education 
loald  be  adapted  to  the  uniform  development  of  all  the  mental 
)wer8. 

Much  has  been  done  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  Grerman  schools 
[and  America  is  not  far  behind,)  to  adapt  the  method  of  instruc- 
to  the  capacity  and  age  of  the  scholars,  to  prevent  children 
>m  learning  like  parrots,  and  to  bring  into  use  other  facul- 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  memory.     From  the  earliest  mo- 
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ment  of  awakening  intelligence,  memory  is  in  constant  use;  be- 
fore the  child  enters  the  school -room,  most  of  the  common 
words  of  the  language  are  mastered  as  sounds :  memory  again 
is  chiefly  employed  in  learning  his  letters  and  the  little  words 
which  he  already  can  speak,  but  soon  he  learns  new  combina- 
tions of  letters  which  make  words  of  which  he  does  not  know 
the  meaning.  Here  comes  in  the  difficulty  to  keep  the  child 
from  learning  words  as  words,  to  which  he  attaches  no  idea. 
The  child  is  not  to  blame,  for  he  merely  observes  a  new  word, 
as  in  his  infancy  he  looked  at  a  new  object,  and  remembered 
to  call  it  the  next  time  by  its  name.  The  word  itselt  is  a  new 
object  to  the  child.  Every  one  has  noticed  the  eagerness  of  child- 
ren to  use  a  new  word  appropriately  or  inappropriately. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  hear  a  child  inquire  when  the  ^  repre- 
sentation*' of  a  present  is  going  to  take  place,  or  to  hear  a  boy  re- 
mark that  the  number  of  notes  in  his  Csdsar  is  ^  superfluous," 
meaning  abundant ;  or,  in  another  one  ask  whether  ^*  earthquak- 
ers"  ever  grew  big  in  this  country,  supposing  an  earthquake  to  be 
an  animal  which  ran  round  and  knocked  down  houses.  Even  child- 
ren of  a  larger  growth  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  habit  of  nsing 
words  and  phrases  of  the  meaning  of  which  their  notion  is  somewhat 
shadowy;  this  is  especially  noticeable  among  uneducated  persons, 
like  the  poor  farmer  at  the  Sunday  evening  prayer-meeting,  who 
usually  thanked  the  Lord  that  the  gospel  had  been  *^dispensed  with" 
that  day.  It  is  certainly  amusing,  and  mistakes  of  the  kind  can- 
not be  entirely  avoided,  but  as  far  as  possible  in  the  early  school 
life  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  children  learning  by  rote  and 
repeating  a  mass  of  words  which  presents  no  distinct  meaning  to 
their  minds. 

A  test  of  this  would  be  to  require  them  to  reproduce  the  same 
fact  in  other  words,  and  to  accustom  them  to  this  in  their  daily  recita- 
tions. If  this  tendency  is  not  checked  it  may  sometimes  enable  a 
pupil  to  astonish  his  teacher.  Having  for  years  held  a  diflerent 
opinion,  it  is  quite  startling  to  see  written  down  in  black  and 
white,  in  an  examination  paper  in  English  Literature  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  wrote  Gray's  Elegy.  All  this  may  happen — does 
happen,  in  spite  of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  methods 
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of  instruction ;  in  spite  of  the  deyelopment  of  ideas  before  the  giv- 
ing of  terms  ;  in  spite  of  the  quickening  of  the  perception,  by  object- 
lessons,  &c. ;  in  spite  of  the  teaching  of  number  by  objects — ^in- 
stead  of  plunging  children  into  the  multiplication  table  before  they 
know  whether  eight  is  more  or  less  than  six.     Even  in  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  country,  one  child  (though  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  the  sixty  who  would  have  done  so)  twisted  the  definition 
of  a  point  into  "A  physician  without  health,  wealth,  or  fitness." 
Another  in  her  efforts  to  say  one  more  proverb  than  any  one  else, 
remembered  the  following :    *'  Mother's  well,  so  the  hen's  well." 
We  are  right  to  boast  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
▼ithin  the  last  twenty  year^  in  the  plan  of  school  education.     Al- 
most every  study  and  every  conceivable  plan  of  study  has  been 
canFassed  over  and  over  again  by  the  principal  educators  of  the 
day.    Whether  ancient  or  modern  languages  are  best  adopted  for 
the  development  of  the  mmd ;  the  place  and  utility  of  mathema- 
tics, these  and  other  kindred  questions  have  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again :  also,  new  methods  have  been  proposed  and  adopt- 
ed in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  composition,  and  mu- 
sie  and  drawing  have  been  introduced  into  almost  every  school, 
all  this  has  been  done,  but  scarcely  any  mention  has  been  made 
of  history.     In  the  usual  plan  of  public  school  education  history 
ib  not  brought  up  till  the  last  year  in  the  grammar  school,  and 
then,  only  United  States  History,  so  till  the  scholar  is  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  he  is  often  ignorant  of  the  most  common  historical  events. 
It  may  be  said  that  history  can  be  read  at  home,  but  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  children  have  neither  the  proper  books  in  their 
houses  nor  the  inclination  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  If  history  could 
be  introduced  in  appropriate  form,  it  would  not  only  implant 
much  valuable  information  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  would 
aid  in  developing  the  imagination,  and  would  help  the  child  to 
form  the  habit  of  having  clear  mental  pictures  or  conceptions  of 
what  he  wishes  to  say.  In  the  early  years  mere  stories  about  per- 
sons given  orally  would  excite  the  interest  and  awaken  the  curi- 
osity to  know  more ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  they  might  take  up  either 
as  a  reading  lesson  or  as  a  regular  study  a  more  connected  his- 
toiy. 
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The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course  in  history  is  four- 
fold : — 1st,  giving  the  children  something  to  think  about,  that  is 
food  for  their  imagination  to  work  on.     2d,  the  elevation  of  their 
moral  nature  by  the  recital  of  brave  deeds,     dd,  their  improve- 
mont  in  the  use  of  words  by  their  efforts  to  express  themselves, 
and  all  this  besides  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  facts.     There  is  no 
other  study  which  brings  the  imagination  into  much  use.    All 
the  other  powers,  reason,  memory,  and  the  perceptive  facuU 
ties  are  kept  on' the  stretch  all  the  time,  but  their  poor  little  im- 
aginations are  left  to  expend  themselves  on  how  a  fly  would  look 
without  wings ;  hence,  they  try  the  experiment  and  invent  other 
similar  pastimes.     But  though  the  imagination  is  neglected,  still 
it  is  not  quite  uprooted,  but  stands  like  an  unsightly  plant  with  a 
few  bare  struggling  branches,  turning  its  pale  sickly  leaves  now  this 
way,  now  that,  to  catch  any  stray  glimmer  of  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge, which  may  find  its  way  to  its  long  forgotten  comer ;  too  late, 
often,  come  the  heavy  rain  and  life-giving  breeze  from  the  heights 
of  poetic  fancy  of  past  ages.    To  the  poor  withered  nund  it  is  like 
the  rush  of  the  whirlwind,  and  stricken  to  earth  it  lies  forever 
helpless. 

Conversation  on  their  reading  lessons,  or  the  writing  of  simple 
compositions,  or,  as  suggested  above,'  occasional  doses  of  history, 
will  tend  to  keep  the  imagination  alive.  It  is  not  so  much  an  utter 
lack  of  ideas  as  the  inability  to  express  what  one  thinks  and  feels  that 
causes  bo  much  seeming  stupidity.  One  can  almost  hear  the  creak- 
ing of  the  machinery  of  thought  in  the  mighty  efforts  some  peo- 
ple make  to  express  themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency 
of  education,  and  the  friction  of  the  harsh  realities  of  life 
to  crush  out  fancy,  the  natural  verging  toward  the  picturesquse 
and  striking,  is  evinced  in  the  uneducated  by  the  use  of  slang 
phrases,  which  are  at  first  accepted  because  forcible  and  fanci- 
ful, and  afterwards  kept  up  from  mental  laziness.  Metal  ap- 
athy is  a  serious  evil,  and  nothing  tends  so  much  to  keep  awake 
the  other  faculties  as  a  good  lively  imagination.  The  higher  style 
of  literature  which  fires  the  fancy  in  maturer  years,  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  child,  but  history,  perhaps,  better  than  pure  fiction  is 
the  study  which  brings  this  faculty  into  play.     Moreover,  fix>m 
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liis  babyhood  he  is  all  tho  time  endeavoring  to  use  his  inventive 
powers,  as  he  is  constantly  **  making  believe"  in  his  little  games. 

There  is  not  much  the  teacher  can  do  directly  to  bring  out  this 
power  in  its  higher  creative  department,  except  to  conduce  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  such  conditions  as  are  favorable  to  exciting  it 
to  ictivity,  by  calling  attention  to  objects  of  beauty,  either  in  art 
or  nature,  or  by  the  perusal  of  what  the  master-minds  of  all  ages 
have  produced,  whether  it  be  in  literature  or  science.  Grenius  of 
any  kind  cannot  be  created  by  a  particular  plan  of  education,  least 
of  all,  poetic  genius,  but  pains  can  be  taken  to  call  into  use  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind  equally  and  in  their  natural  order,  so  that 
children  may  not  grow  up  mere  reasoning  machines,  but  become 
with  each  succeeding  generation  less  opinionated,  less  prejudiced, 
less  dull,  and  the  forces  of  error  and  superstition  check-mated  by 
intelligence  and  knowledge,  may  surrender  their  realms  of  dark- 
ness to  goodness,  beauty  and  truth. 


<•■•» 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOEK. 

Dr.  Watts,  long  ago,  gave  a  most  sensible  reason  for  the  con- 
stant employment  of  the  hands ;  and,  by  '<  hands,"  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  meant  those  faculties  whose  readiest  expression  is 
found  through  the  hands.  The  hand  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
exponent  of  body  and  soul.  <<  Do  with  thy  might  whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,"  is  the  precept  of  ancient  wisdom,  and 
the  implication  is,  that  the  state  succeeding  that  of  activity,  is 
not  one  of  enjoyment. 

Since  Dr.  Watts's  day,  the  world  has  come  to  feel  less  awe  of 
the  officious  personage  whom  he  represents  as  always  waiting, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  idler,  and  marshal  him  into  his  own 
corps  of  effective  workers.  Nothwithstanding  his  age  and  unin- 
terrupted activity  since  time  began,  Satan  seems  to  give  no 
sign  or  token  that  work  has  told  upon  his  constitution,  or  im- 
paired his  faculties.  Indeed,  we  might  say  with  truth,  that 
*<  age  cannot  wither  him,"  and  that  work  only  brightens  him. 
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That  we  may,  by  constant  employment,  avoid  the  perils  of 
evil  companionship  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  sensible,  but  not  the 
highest  or  best  reason  that  can  be  brought  in  favor  of  earnest 
labor.  Many  people  are  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  work, 
and,  accordingly,  work  untiringly  and  conscientiously,  but  miss 
a  large  portion  of  the  sweetness  that  comes  from  a  retrospect  of 
accomplished  labor,  because  that  labor  has  been  performed  as  a 
duty  or  necessity  and  with  no  sense  of  the  joy  of  doing.  Work, 
like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward ;  and,  though  it  be  both  duty  and 
necessity,  if  the  mental  vision  is  clear  to  see  it  in  its  true  rela- 
tions, it  can  bring  a  heart-glow  as  warm  as  ever  came  from  the 
gayest  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

I  once  knew  a  lady  of  refinement  and  intelligence  upon  whom 
devolved  the  cares  of  a  numerous  family,  who  was  wont  to  say 
that  it  afforded  her  great  pleasure  when  she  went  into  her  kitchen 
to  attend  to  the  preparation  of  the  family  dinner,  to  think  that, 
by  remembering  the  individual  tastes  of  the  members  of  her 
household,  she  could  each  day  contribute  something  to  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  at  least  one.  This  woman  was  essentially 
a  worker ;  she  had  no  elegant  leisure  such  as  most  of  the  gi'eat 
body  of  workers  look  upon  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  desired  in 
life ;  the  demands  upon  her  time  were  so  large  that  many  of  her 
private  tastes  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  what  the  world  is 
wont  to  call  the  sense  of  duty ;  but  her  satisfaction  in  her  work 
was  so  great,  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which  she  wrought  so 
abounded,  that  it  had  reached  outward  from  her  heart,  till  her 
face  had  become  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  sweet  melody,  or  whatever 
else  suggests  the  comparison  of  rareness  and  grace.  Even  those 
least  skilled  to  read,  could  see  the  divine  soul  shining  through. 
She  had  once  been  a  teacher,  and  though  she  taught  before  the 
days  of  object  lessons  and  Kindergartens,  I  doubt  not  the  childish 
minds  under  her  charge  were  lifted  over  their  sloughs  of  despond 
and  set  on  the  hills  oi  triumph  with  as  much  ease  and  pleasure  as 
in  these  days  of  progressive  knowledge. 

What  she  felt,  every  worker  may  feel ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that,  with  such  a  spirit  prevailing,  God's  work,  which  is  the 
world's  work,  would  advance  a  thousand  times  faster? 

We  all  love  success.     There    is    a    feeling    in    human  nature 
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which  rebels  against  spending  effort  without  an  adequate  return. 
When  once  the  conviction  that  the  labor  will  gain  a  suitable  re- 
ward is  forced  home  to  the  heart,  we  all  work  with  a  zeal  and 
satisfaction  unfelt  before.  Faith,  then,  in  the  result  of  our  efforts, 
aeems  to  be  essential  to  success  and  enjoyment.  That  **  faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  un* 
seen,"  is  nowhere  so  true  as  in  the  school-room.  To  no  class 
is  it  more  difficult  to  lay  hold  upon  and  keep  a  bright  and  living 
faith  than  to  teachers. 

It  sounds  like  a  bit  of  sickly  sentiment  to  say  that  we  are  mis- 
understood largely  by  those  for  whom  we  work.  Yet  this  is 
true.  One  half  the  world — the  good  natured  half — smiles  com- 
placently upon  us  and  is  pleased  to  see  us  having  so  fat  and  com- 
fortable a  time ;  the  other  half  growls  unmistakably,  and,  in  its 
inmost  heart,  believes  us  a  set  of  idlei*s  doing  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing  to  earn  the  salaries  paid  us  from  public  treasuries  or 
private  purses.  It  is  useless  to  expound  to  the  world  what  the 
world's  want  of  experience  will  not  let  it  see,  yet  none  the  less 
do  we  feel  the  want  of  harmony  resulting  from  its  misunderstand- 
ing of  us  and  our  labors.  A  sense  of  this  misunderstanding  often 
acts  as  a  weight  to  keep  down  that  spiritual  buoyancy  of  which 
&ith  is  bom. 

Again,  even  under  most  favoring  circumstances,  we  must  reach 
results  slowly ;  our  desires  are  constantly  in  advance  of  what  we 
ean  do.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  teacher  is  never  quite 
free  from  the  heart  sickness  of  hope  deferred. 

The  active  mind  craving  information  itself,  eager  to  impart  of 
its  already  acquired  stores  to  others,  is  what  the  teacher's  mind 
should  be ;  and,  yet,  to  such  a  mind,  how  discouraging  the  endless 
repetitions  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  childish  mind  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  knowledge  !  At  nature's  behest  he  allows 
his  thoughts  to  go  flitting  about  like  the  butterfly,  resting  some- 
times on  the  flowers  and  tender  leaves,  never  of  its  own  choice  on 
rough  rocks  or  naked  branches.  It  is,  perhaps,  a- digression,  but 
one  which  my  subject  permits  and  my  comparison  suggests,  to  say 
that  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any  method  of  instruction 
so  agreeable  as  to  entirely  conceal  ithe  numerous  rocks  and  in- 
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equalities  of  the  road  to  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  the- 
ory of  education  which  proposes  to  make  everything  simple  and 
agreeable  to  a  child's  mind.  The  sooner  ho  gets  a  little  of 
the  strength  that  comes  from  wrestling  with  difficulties,  the  bet- 
ter for  him  and  the  world.  Education  is  not  begun  till  the  child 
has  learned  how  to  reduce  the  disagi^eeable  to  the  agreeable  by* 
his  own  will  and  power.  The  transmuting  process  should  be  the 
child's  work,  not  the  teacher's.  The  teacher  may  be  his  bulwark 
of  defence  against  his  own  internal  foes,  to  which  he  may  betake 
himself  to  recover  strength  for  a  fresh  charge ;  this  is  all.  He 
should  be  taught  to  feel  that  his  own  wish  to  do  or  not  to  do,  is 
not  a  standard  of  judgment  in  regard  to  action.  Many  fail  to 
learn  this  either  in  school  or  out,  and  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  among  mankind.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  make  things  so 
easy  that  the  child  should  find  only  delight  in  learning.  Among 
Oriental  gems  is  the  following : 

Austerity^s  pleasure  didst  then  but  know. 

For  pleasure's  pleasure  thou  no  more  wouldat  glow. 

If  the  child  can  gain  even  a  dim  discernment  that  there  is  some- 
thing above  ^'  pleasure's  pleasure,"  he  has  begun  his  real  educa- 
tion, his  true  life. 

To  help  a  child  to  this  understanding,  to  teach  him  earnestness, 
self-reliance,  is  the  teacher's  time  work.  For  this  he  must  kindle 
the  flame  of  his  faith  to  a  glow,  and  daily  keep  a  school  in  his  own 
heart  for  the  culture  of  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  a  noble  character. 
'^Unhasting,  unresting,"  should  be  his  motto.  Unhasting  because 
he.  cannot  haste,  unresting  because  he  will  not  rest. 

And  labor  is  sweet  when  the  soul  no  longer  sets  itself  against 
fate,  but  works  because  God  works  and  '^  the  habits  of  God  are 
the  laws  of  the  world."  Let  us  work,  too,  with  all  cheerfulness. 
Activity  is  the  law  of  growth ;  we  must  work  to  be  in  harmony  with 
God  and  Nature  and  to  reach  the  measure  of  full  and  perfect  de- 
velopment. Is  it  not  sweet  to  work,  to  feel  the  power  to  do, 
to  know  that  your  hands  can  create  what  the  necessities  of  others 
demand  ?  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  feel  that  your  work  is 
getting  its  due  reward,  honest  effort  cannot  be  wasted.     You  do 
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not  see  its  full  effect  upon  others,  but  it  returns  to  enrich  your 
own  mind  and  heart.     If  it  seems  unnoticed 
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Will  sparkling  diamonds  to  the  sunshine  raised, 
Grow  dark  and  worthless  if  they  be  not  praised?" 


WOODLAND  WORSHIP. 

BT  KEY.  CHABLES  T.  BROOKS. 

When  in  the  woodland  paths  I  walk, 

The  trees  with  me  hold  tender  talk : 

The  leaves  that  by  the  wayside  nod» 

Whisper  sweet  messages  of  God ; 

MTho  dwells  not  only  in  those  heights 

Where  soaring  Science  wings  her  flights. 

But  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  men, 

And  with  the  thrush  and  nested  wren ; 

Who,  from  beneath  a  starry  crown 

Looks  not  alone  majestic  down. 

Out  of  the  broad  and  blazing  skies, 

But  from  the  violet^s  tender  eyes. 

And  breathes  his  blissful  spirit  up 

From  every  blooming  incense  cup ; 

Whose  praises  not  alone  are  sung 

By  choirs  in  heavenly  heights,  but  rung 

By  thousand  little  lily-bells 

Far  in  the  depth  of  lonely  dells. 

His  breath  is  in  the  healing  balm 

That  fills  the  woodlands  holy  calm ; 

His  voice  is  in  the  mystic  sound 

The  very  silence  murmurs  round. 

As  bends  and  waves  the  murmurous  bough, 

I  feel  his  blessing  on  my  brow. 

I  feel  the  Father^s  gentJe  hand 

The  pulse^s  fevered  throb  command ; 

That  breath  of  heavenly  love  I  feel 

In  mystic  waves  around  me  steal, 

That  moves  upon  the  care-worn  soul 

To  calm,  to  quicken,  to  control. 

The  lights  and  shadows  flitting  by 

Are  glances  of  the  all  present  eye. 

As  thus  I  tread  the  woodland  walks, 
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The  Holy  Spiiit  with  nle  talks. 

The  Toice  of  God  is  on  the  breeze. 

As  once  it  crept  through  Eden^s  trees. 

With  gentle  winnowmgs  from  above 

Descends  through  air  the  heavenly  Dove ; 

I  hear  the  prophet  say  again, 

*'  God^s  tent  is  in  the  fields  of  men.^* 


GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

There  seems  to  be  in  England  a  strong* current,  though  it  may 
be  merely  on  the  surface,  setting  against  the  study  of  Greek, 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  has  passed  an  order  by 
which  the  quantum  of  Greek  formerly  required  is  rejected. 

Several  times  in  years  past  the  question  has  been  voted  on  with 
steadily  decreasing  majorities  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  test,  till 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  10  it  was  abandoned. 

While  Mr.  Grote  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  institution,  he  was 
able  by  his  personal  influence,  to  resist  the  current  which  has 
since  his  death,  swept  away  this  bulwark  of  liberal  culture. 

The  older  Universities  have  been  importuned  to  take  the  same 
course,  but  thus  far  without  success. 

The  feeling  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  among  the  alumni, 
is  very  strong  against  such  a  change.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  second  Renaissance  of  classical  learning  in  England,  un- 
der the  inspiring  leadership  of  Professor  Jowett ;  and  the  recent 
defeat  at  the  Hallo  way  House,  was  caused  by  the  hue-and-cry  of  a 
considerable  body  of  noisy  specialists,  who  would  reduce  these  ven- 
erable institutions  to  training  schools  for  modern  science. 

Already  a  sober  second  thought  seems  to  lengthen  the  faces  of 
those  who  were  loud  in  demanding  the  immolation  of  the  Greek. 

While  the  English  Universities  are  by  vote,  and  by  proofs  of  its 
worth,  resisting  the  encroachments  on  the  side  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, one  of  our  best  American  Colleges  is  preparing  to  make  con- 
cessions of  its  own  accord. 

President  Eliot  is  known  to  favor  and  urge  the  plan  of  substi- 
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tutiDg  German  for  Greek  in  the  college  course,  if  not  in  all  cases 
at  least  in  the  majority. 

When  the  supposed  defenders  of  the  classics  open  the  gates  to 
the  enemy,  it  is  evident  that  the  concessions  cannot  end  there. 

Latin  is  left,  ^'  but  it  is  like  Ulysses,  in  the  cave,  at  the  mercy 
of  its  one-eyed  enemies.'* 

Whether  the  reaction  shall  include  it  among  the  victims  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  advocates  of  ancient  learning  to  use 
aiguments  which  can  be  appreciated  by  common  sense,  and  to  stir 
up  their  somewhat  languid  ranks  to  active  work. 

Meantime  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  plan  is  to  sacrifice  the 
Greek  to  that  language  which  owes  its  literature  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  Greek  genius  more  than  to  any  other  source. 


<  •••» 
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[We  have  received  the  following  answer  to  the  request  for  parsing  the  words 
given  in  the  May  Schoolmaster.— Ed.] 

1.  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

Whatever  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  equivalent  to  **  any 
thing  which  " ;  any  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  belonging  to  thing ; 
thing  Is  a  common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person,  sin- 
gular number,  and  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  second  is; 
which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  referring  to  thing  for  its  antecedent, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  person,  number  and  gender,  and  is  in  the 
nominate  case  to  the  first  is. 

2.  His  oflice  sls  judge  was  vacant. 

Judge  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  masculine  gender,  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the 
preposition  as. 

_  9 

3.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could. 

The  fii'st  as  is  an  adverb  of  degree,  modifying  far;  far  is  an 
adverb  modifying  went :  the  second  cw  is  a  conjunction  connect- 
ing the  two  clauses,  "he  went  as  far ''  and  "he  could  go.'* 

4.  Let  bygones  bo  bygones. 
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The  first  bygones^  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
third  person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  used  as 
the  object  oiUt  and  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  be*  The  sec- 
ond bygones  is  a  common  noun,  in  the  objective  case,  used  as  the 
attribute  after  the  verb  be. 

5.  He  measured  the  land  step  by  step. 

ft 

Step  by  step  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  modifying  the  verb  meas- 
ured. 

6.  It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at  than  to  be  ruined. 

It  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  in  apposition  with  the  infinitive  to  be  laughed  at.  Is  is 
an  irregular  intransitive  verb,  from  the  verb  be ;  the  principal 
parts  are  present  am  or  be,  past  was,  perfect  participle  been ;  in 
the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber, and  agrees  with  its  subject  to  be  laughed  at.  Better  is  an 
adjective  in  the  comparative  degree,  and  belongs  to  to  be  laughed 
at.  To  be  laughed  at  is  an  infinitive  used  as  a  noun,  of  the  neu- 
ter gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and  is  used  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  is.  Than  is  a  conjunction  and  connects  "it  is 
better  to  be  laughed  at "  and  **  it  is  to  be  ruined." 

7.  He  went  a  fishing. 

^  is  a  preposition  and  shows  the  relation  between  fishing  and 
went.  Fishing  is  a  participial  noun,  in  the  objective  case,  and  is 
governed  by  the  preposition  a. 

8.  Let  such  as  hear  oblige  me  hy  parsing  this  sentence. 

As  is  a  lelative  pronoun  and  relates  to  such  for  its  antecedent ; 
of  the  third  person,  plural  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case 
to  the  verb  hear.  Oblige  is  a  regular  transitive  verb,  in  the  in- 
finitive mood,  and  depends  on  let.  Parsing  is  a  participial  noun ; 
as  a  pai-ticiple,  it  governs  the  noun  sentence,  as  a  noun  it  is  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  proposition  by. 

9.  As  to  thatf  I  have  an  opinion  of  my  own. 

As  to  is  a  compound  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween that  and  have.  That  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  of  the  neu- 
ter gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  as  to. 

10.  A  variety  of  trees  in  the  grove,  such  as  maple^  eZw,  <fec. 
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Such  is  a  pronominal  adjective  belonging  to  trees,  understood, 
which  is  in  apposition  with  the  first  trees.  As  is  a  conjunction 
connecting  trees  understood,  and  maple.  Maple  is  a  noun,  in 
the  objective  case,  and  is  in  apposition  with  trees  understood. 

11.  The  Senate  adjourned,  having  closed  its  business. 

Having  closed  is  a  compound  perfect  participle  from  the  regu- 
lar transitive  verb  close^  and  belongs  to  Senate.  Its  is  a  person- 
al pronoun  from  ity  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person,  singular 
number,  and  in  the  possessive  case,  limiting  the  meaning  of  btLsi" 
ness. 

12.  I  determined  t6  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Christ 
and  Him  crucified. 

Save  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  to  know.  Him  is  a  personal  pronoun  from  he,  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective 
case  governed  by  save  understood.  Crucified  is  a  perfect  passive 
paiticiple  from  the  verb  crucify,  and  belongs  to  Him. 

13.  Hut  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say,  &c. 

But  and  if  ia  &  compound  conjunction,  connecting  the  two 
clauses. 

14.  Twenty  years  ajro. 

Ago  is  an  adjective,  meaning  past,  and  limits  years. 

15.  What  o'cZocA;  is  it? 

O'clock  is  a  contraction  of  the  phrase  of  the  clock ;  of  is  a 
preposition  showing  the  relation  between  clock  and  time  under- 
stood. Clock  is  a  common  noun,  in  the  objective  case,  and  is 
governed  by  the  preposition  of. 

16.  But  not  as  the  offence  so  also  is  the  free  gift. 

As  and  so  are  correlative  conjunctions,  as  corresponds  to  «o, 
and  so  connects  the  two  clauses,  **  But  not  also  is  the  free  gift" 
and  *«  the  offence  is.**   Also  is  an  adverb  modifying  is. 

17.  He  understands  how  to  manage  do^A  public  and  private 
concerns. 

Hoth  and  and  are  correlative  conjunctions,  both  corresponds  to 
andf  and  and  connects  public  s,nd  private. 
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OUR  GIRLS. 

Every  one  must  be  convinced,  in  judging  from  results,  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  training  of  our  girls,  for  while  great  ad- 
vantages are  open  to  them,  it  is  true  that  there  are  but  few  wo- 
men, comparatively,  who  are  really  intellectual. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  sad  failure,  and  what  remedy  can  be 
devised  to  produee  a  change,  ure  questions  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, in  which  we  are  all  interested. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  is  very  evident.  Parents  err  from  the 
very  beginning.  We  do  not  educate  the  girl  to  believe  that  she, 
as  well  as  her  brother,  ia  gifted  with  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties ;  that  she  is  made  for  activity  as  well  as  he ;  but  we 
impress  upon  her  the  idea  of  her  future  sphere,  without  inspiring 
her  with  the  truth  of  that  deep  under-meaning  which  lies  in  the 
magic  word  "  Home  " ;  and  allow  her  to  anticipate  a  life  of  deli- 
cate occupation  and  innocent  amusement.  Thus  her  character  is 
dwarfed ;  for  she  feels  no  need  of  those  noble  aims  and  lofty  as- 
pirations which  could  not  fail  to  incite  her  did  she  but  know  the 
true  gloiy  of  her  existence.  No  wonder  that  she  feels  mental 
effort  irksome,  when  she  appreciates  no  possible  future  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  present  arduous  labor.  Her  mind,  quite  vacant, 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  fascinating  influence  of  pernicious  litera- 
ture, and  who  can  conceive  of  its  incalculable  evil !  The  tiiste  is 
perverted ;  the  mind  rendered  totally  unwilling  to  make  intellec- 
tual effort ;  and  ialse  views  of  life  are  inculcated,  creating  a  mor- 
bid desire  for  that  which  is  erratic  and  unnatural.  She  pursues, 
automatically,  a  certain  course  of  study,  and  rejoices  when  released 
from  its  thraldom.  All  books  which  exercise  the  reasoning  powers 
are  thrown  aside,  and  she  abandons  herself  to  amusements  of  the 
most  frivolous  character,  content  '<  to  live  in  the  song  and  dance, 
and  to  melt  away  in  dreamy  sentimentalism." 

Can  we  expect  really  intellectual  women  from  such  a  class  of 
girls,  superficial  in  acquirements,  unable  to  resist  temptations 
captivating  to  their  senses,  being  destitute  of  that  energy  of  mind 
sufficient  to  resist  such  allurements  ?  Surely  not !  it  were  absurd 
to  mention  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  result. 
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And  upon  whom  does  the  responsibility  of  this  failure  rest  most 
heavily,  upon  parent,  teacher  or  child  ?  Most  certainly  upon  the 
parent  to  whom  this  sacred  charge  has  been  immediately  commit- 
ted. Next  in  importance  is  the  obligation  resting  upon  the 
teacher ;  and  there  can  be  no  possible  change  for  the  better  till 
parents  and  teachers  enter  the  work  together,  and  heartily  co- 
operate in  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty. 

The  remedy  then  is  apparent.  Since  it  is  from  the  home  and 
school  that  our  girls  receive  lasting  impressions  of  life  and  duty, 
it  is  emphatically  necessary  that  we  should  become  sensible  to  the 
sacred  responsibility  and  make  a  vigorous  eflfort  to  fit  ourselves  for 
the  performance  of  the  work.  Let  us  waste  no  time  in  vain  re- 
gret for  what  is  irreparable,  but  rather  "  look  our  disadvantages 
in  the  face,  and  see  what  can  be  made  out  of  them.  Forget  mis- 
takes ;  organize  victoiy  out  of  mistakes."  Let  us  teach  our  girls 
that  cultivation  of  intellect  is  as  necessary  for  their  future  success 
as  that  of  their  brothers.  Let  us  impress  upon  their  minds  that 
if  they  settle  down  into  indolent  inactivity,  because  their  opulent 
condition,  or  the  false  maxims  of  the  age  permit  it,  they  will  offend 
as  well  against  the  claims  of  heaven,  as  against  th.e  dignity  of  their 
own  nature. 

In  fact,  **  instead  of  educating  our  young  girls  with  the  notion 
that  they  are  to  be  wives,  or  nothing, — matrons,  with  an  acknow- 
ledged position  and  duties,  or  with  no  position  and  duties  at  all, 
— would  that  we  could  instill  unto  them  the  principle  that,  above 
and  before  all,  they  are  to  be  women^ — women,  whose  character  is 
of  their  own  making,  and  whose  lot  lies  in  their  own  hands. 
Not  through  any  foolish  independence  of  mankind,  or  adventurous 
misogamy.  Let  people  prate  as  they  will,  the  woman  was  never 
bom  yet  who  would  not  cheerfully  and  proudly  give  herself,  and 
her  whole  destiny  into  a  worthy  hand,  at  the  right  time  and  un- 
der fitting  circumstances." 

If  such  principles  were  instilled,  our  girls  would  recognize  the 
glory  of  their  existence.  They  would  become  exalted  in  the  idea 
of  their  separate  individuality,  and  would  seek  strength  from  that 
Source  from  whence  their  souls  proceed  and  to  whom  they  are 
alone  accountable.     Let  us  thus  inspire  them  with  the  true  dig* 
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nity  of  womanhood,  and  the  responsibility  of  future  failure  is  lifted 
from  our  shoulders  and  henceforth  they  must  bear  the  burden 
alone. 

'*  Measure  not  die  work 
Until  the  day^s  out  and  labor  done ; 
Then  bring  your  gauges.  If  the  day^s  work  scant, 
Why,  call  it  scant ;  affect  no  compromise ; 
And,  in  that  they  have  nobly  striven  at  least 
Deal  with  them  nobly,  women  though  they  be. 
And  honor  them  with  truth,  if  not  with  praise/* 

And  now  I  would  address  a  few  words,  or  many,  as  it  may  be, 
to  the  young  ladies  themselves  : 

My  Dear  Young  Ladies  : — You  are  called  to  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  and  hence  you  must  be 
prepared  to  acquit  yourselves  with  dignity.  Be  not  content  with 
easy  indolence,  amusing  yourselves  with  a  sort  of  elegant  trifling; 
but  arouse  yourselves  to  labor  and  deem  it  not  inconsistent  with 
gentility. 

**  What  are  we  set  on  earth  for?  say,  to  toil — 

Nor  seek  to  leave  the  tending  of  the  vinos. 

For  all  the  heat  of  day,  till  it  declines. 
And  Death's  wild  curfew  shall  f^om  work  assoil. 
God  did  annoint  thee  with  His  odorous  oil. 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign.*' 

Strive  to  remember  the  sentiment  of  these  lines,  and  let  not 
your  life  slip  away  with  no  final  record  of  positive  worth  and  no- 
ble action.  Resolve  to  fix  and  engage  your  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  study,  with  the  hope  of  future  service  to  your  fellow-crea- 
tures and  glorious  advantages  to  yourselves ;  also,  in  order  that 
you  may  show  your  sense  of  duty  to  God  by  a  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  those  intellectual  faculties  with  which  He  has  so  richly 
endowed  you. 

Be  not  content  with  mediocrity  of  intellect,  rise  above  its  weari- 
some level.     Remember,  that 

**  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  whereby  we  fly  to  Heaven.'* 

And  let  the  thought  inspire  you  when  your  woman-hands 
shall    shake  and    fail.     Possess  your  souls  with  the  belief  of 
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your  individual  accountability  to  the  Great  Designer,  and 
&ithful]y  work  out  your  life  according  to  the  materials  gran- 
ted it.  Robertson  has  invested  the  thought  with  striking  beau- 
ty and  sublimity.  I  cannot  possibly  weary  you  by  citing  the 
following:  "There  is  a  ssicredness  in  individuality  of  charac- 
ter; each  one  bom  into  this  world  is  a  fresh,  new  soul  intended 
by  its  Maker  to  develop  itself  in  a  new,  fresh  way.  We  are 
what  we  are  ;  we  cannot  be  truly  other  than  ourselves.  We  reach 
perfection  not  by  copying,  much  less  by  aiming  at  originality ; 
but  by  consistently  and  steadily  working  out  the  life  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  all,  according  to  the  character  which  God  has  given  us. 
There  is  one  universe  in  which  each  separate  star  differs  from 
another  in  glory :  one  church  in  which  a  single  spirit,  the  life  of 
(jod  pervades  each  separate  soul ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  that 
life  becomes  exalted,  does  it  enable  every  one  to  shine  forth  in  the 
distinctness  of  its  own  separate  individuality,  like  the  stars  of 
heaven." 

To  aid  the  Master  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  design ;  to  se- 
cure His  remembrance  of  us  when  He  counteth  up  His  jewels ; — 
surely  this  is  worth  living  for.  Can  any  sacrifice  be  too  great? 
Nay,  rather  count  any  loss  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  suc- 
cess that  awaits  you. 

Then,  my  dear  young  friends,  strive  to  feel  not  as  a  vague,  senti- 
tal  belief,  but  as  a  practical  law  of  your  lile,  that  a  work  awaits 
you,  the  account  of  which  must  be  rendered  to  the  Divine  Source 
of  your  being.  To  be  prepared  to  meet  your  duties  develop- 
ment is  necessary.  The  higher  the  development  the  more  perfect 
the  work.  The  utmost  knowledge  cannot  harm  you.  All  knowledge 
of  religion,  science,  art,  and  humanity  will  help  you,  whatever 
may  be  your  future  sphere  of  labor. 

"  Rise!  for  the  day  is  passing, 

And  you  lie  dreaming  on,' 
The  others  have  buckled  their  armor, 

And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone ; 
A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 

Each  one  has  some  part  to  play ; 
The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nofiiing, 

In  the  face  of  the  stem  To-day. 

8.  w. 


^ 
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THE  FOUR  INTERROGATIONS. 

A   TRANSLATION. 

The  precise  allusion  of  the  following  singular  poem,  from  the 
German,  is  unknown  to  the  translator.  But  it  was  undoubtedly 
aimed  at  a  German  emperor  in  one  of  the  popular  risings  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  four  interrogations  probably  signify  the 
four  proverbial  questions  to  every  German  child.  **Woher? 
Wohin?  Was  bist  du?  Was  thust  duT  «*  Whence  comest 
thou?  Whither  goftst  thou?   What  art  thou?   What  doest  thou?' 

0.  T.  B. 

Thou  knowest  what  we  signify  P    Thou  wlU'st  not  our  erasion, 
Only  four  little  innocent  signs  of  interrogation; 
Yet  deep  we  root  and  high  we  tower,  as  o^er  the  German  nation, 
The  fi'ee  oaks  tower,  so  high  we  four  notes  of  interrogation. 
Who,  from  his  path,  would  turn  aside  in  fear  and  consternation. 
When  naught  confronted  him  but  four  notes  of  interrogation? 
WeP  Jittle  crooked  up  courtier  things  who  hold  with  trepidation. 
Before  the  throne,  in  little  bags,  their  rolls  of  supplication  P 
Thou  would'st  not  have  us  in  thy  sight — decreed^st  expatriation. 
We  glided  through  thy  piilace  gates  among  the  population. 
Our  aim  on  earth  is  doomed  to  see  perpetual  frustration, 
But  still  we  stimd  erect,  we  four  notes  of  interrogation. 
And  when  we  die  our  forms  shall  rise  with  words  of  execration 
To  haunt,  in  visions  of  the  night,  thy  seared  imagination. 
And  on  thy  tomb,  for  judgment,  seal,  and  stamp  of  reprobation, 
Shall  stand  alone,  engraved,  those  four  signs  of  interrogation. 


-♦♦t- 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

Qiven  to  City  Evening  Normal  School^  San  Frandsco,  Cal.t  April,  183. 

ARrrHMETIC. 

1.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  4-5  and  7-8,  and  quotient  of  4-5  divided 
by7-8 

2.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  2.5  and  .0005,  and  quotient  of  2.5  divided 
by  .0005. 

3.  Analytical  explanation  of  24  multiplied  by  7-12,  and  of  6  divided  by  2-3. 

4.  How  many  tons  of  wheat  at  It  cis.  a  lb.  can  be  bought  for  $3,500? 
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5.  Bought  100  tons  of  sngar  at  10  cts.  a  lb.  and  sold  it  at  15  cts.  alb :  what 
percent  did  I  gain?  • 

6.  Interest  of  $135  for  1  year  10  months  90  days,  at  10  per  cent,  a  year? 

7.  Note  of  $1,000,  given  April  3d,  1871.  at  12  per  cent,  a  year;  paid  on  this 
note,  May  13th,  1872,  $500;  amount  due  April  21st,  1872? 

8.  Bought  mining  stock  at  $250  a  share,  and  sold  it  $50   a  share ;  per  cent, 
of  loss? 

9.  Find  one-third  of  5  miles  10  rods  11  feet  9  inches. 
10.  Analytical  explanation  of  5.754  divided  by  8. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  5  most  important  seaport  cities  in  the  United  States ;  5  largest 
riTerB;  5  bays,  important  in  navigation. 

2.  Why  is  the  dim  ate  in  the  Polar  regions  colder  than  ^in  the  equatorial? 
Why  are  the  days  and  nights  longer? 

3.  What  are  the  5  leading  exports  of  California?    Of  France? 

4.  Where   are   the   following:      Hongkong?     Yokohama?     Marseilles? 
Manila?    Sydney? 

5.  Day  and  night  are  caused  by  what?    The  changes  of  seasons,  by  what? 

6.  Name  10 cities  situated  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches;  name  10 
cities  on  the  line  of  railroad  travel  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston. 

7.  Name  5  seas  in   and  around  Europe;  5  near  Ajsia;  5  chief  rivers  of 
£Qrope;  5  chief  rivers  of  Asia. 

8.  In  round  numbers  state  about  the  population  of  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  San  Francisco. 

9.  Define  latitude  and  longitude. 

10.   What  causes  the  trade  winds?    On  what  part  of  the  globe  do  tjiey 
blow? 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

1.    Why  was  fort  Du  Quesne  an  important  military  point? 

8.    When  and  where  did  the  first  Continental  Congress  assemble? 

3.  Who  was  King  of  England  in  1776? 

4.  What  was  the  Alabama^  and  how  much  did  England  pay  to  the  United 
States  in  settlement  of  the  "  Alabama  Claims/* 

5.  What  was  the  most  important  battle  of  the  war  of  1812?    When  and 
where  was  it  fought? 

6.  When  did  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  begin,  and  when  did  it  end? 

7.  When  did  the  war  of  the  Revolution  begin,  and  when  did  it  end? 

8.  Name  four  statesmen  distinguished  in  American  history ;  four  military 
commanders. 

9.  What  purchases  of  land  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  since  its 
existence  as  a  Republic? 

OBAtfMAR. 

1.   Correct  the  following  examples  of  bad  English,  selected  from  the  com- 
positions of  the  First  Grade  Grammar  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco  schools : 
(1)    '*  There  is  now  about  twolve  thousand  of  these  Chinese  heathens  in 
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this  city."  (2)  "  The  Chinese  work  almost  for  nothing."  (3)  "  The  nioert 
kind  of  languages  are  the  Romanic."  (4)  *'  The  best  horses  come  from 
Arabia,  where  they  are  fomid  in  vast  quantities."  (5)  "There  are  a  great 
many  dairies  in  the  country,  where  there  is  any  amount  of  cows." 

2.  Change  the  following  sentence,  fii*8t,  into  a  complex  sentence,  and  next, 
into  a  simple   sentence :    "  The  sea  spent  its  fury,  and  then  it  became  calm." 

3.  Brief  analysis  of  the  following  sentence :  *'The  squirrel  eyes  askance 
the  chestnuts  browning." 

4.  Parse  according  to  brief  mode,  each  word  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

5.  When  is  it  better  English  to  use  the  relative  '*  that  "  rather  than  **  who*^ 
or  •*  whicfir 

6.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  shall  and  will  to  expr^s  merely 
future  time? 

7.  Principal  parts,  of  the  following  verbs:  (1)  burst;  (2)  ride;  (3) 
break;  (4)  catch;  (5)  drink.  (Note. — When  the  verb  has  two  forms, 
give  both.) 

8.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  think.  Indicative  Mood,  Passive  Voice. 

9.  Compare  excellent,  remote,  lovely,  better,  next,  last,  ill,  perfect,  dead,  white, 
10.    The  following  is  a  specimen  verbatim  et  literatim  of  a  literary  effort  by  a 

boy  in  one  of  the  First  Grade  Grammar  classes  in  this  city :  Put  into  tolera- 
ble English. 

A  Profession  or  a  trade. 

A  Profession  and  a  trade  is  very  little  differance,  A  proffession  is  a  declara- 
tion a  vocation  and  a  trade  is  what  you  carry  on  as  Commerce  and  manu- 
facture.   Some  trades  are  a  very  dirty  work  while  others  is  neat  and  clean. 

A  profession  is  a  very  light  job,  and  does  not  kneed  much  skill.  I  think  I 
will  be  a  tradesman.  There  are  veiy  much  traffic  between  he  and  several 
other  ports.  A  dentist  is  a  profession  a  doctor  is  one  &c  and  Engineer  is  a 
trade  a  tailor  is  one  &c. 

SPELLTKQ. 

Synonym,  exhausted,  exonerate,  kerosene,  committed,  forfeited,  vignette, 
malicious,  excessive,  blamable,  chargeable,  movable,  terrible,  beauteous, 
criticise,  advertise,  exhibit,  calico,  monkeys,  living,  paragi*aph,  privilege, 
fiichsia,  dahlia,  politician,  victuals,  syringe,  business,  until,  altogether,  al- 
ways, lettuce,  mortise,  tortoise.  Indelible,  spermaceti,  worsted,  irrigate, 
alpaca,  spherical,  technical,  miracle,  tacituin,  raspberry,  chestnut,  oc- 
casionally, maintenance,  facetious,  pernicous,  initiate. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

We  shall  continue  the  publication  of  the  Schoolmaster  during  the  vaca- 
tion months,  as  usual.  We  trust  our  friends  will  find  the  vacation  season,  one 
of  genuine  rest  and  recuperation,  and  that  the  fall  may  see  them  all  again  at 
their  usual  posts  of  labor,  with  stronger  hands,  clearer  heads,  and  fresher  hearts 
for  the  work,  than  ever  before. 
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Now  is  a  good  time  to  repair  and  refnmish  tfae  school  house.  If  yoa  want 
flie  besl  school  fomitare  go  to  E.  M.  Thurston  &  Co.,  oithis  city,  whose  adver- 
tisement is  on  second  page  of  cover. 

Messrs.  Ivisok,  Blakeman,  Tatlob  &  Co.,  have  just  issued  anew  Series  of 
Readers;  "  Tho  American  Educational  Readers."  See  fli-st  page  for  particu- 
lars. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  advertisement  on  page  four,  of 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Fortescue  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Their  line  of  books  covers 
some  ground  hardly  u*enched  upon  by  any  other  houses. 

Teachers  of  Literature,  and  Principals  of  large  schools  and  academies  will 
be  interested  in  the  advertisement,  on  last  page,  of  Messrs.  Holt  &  Wil- 
UAHS,  in  reference  to  Taine^s  English  Literature. 

Warren^s  Geography  is  the  leading  text  book  in  that  branch  in  New 
England.  There  are  five  times  as  many  Warren^s  Geographies  used  in 
Rhode  Island,  as  of  all  others  combined.  It  is  kept  thoroughly  revised  with- 
out altering  its  plan,  nnd  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  accuracy  and  excel- 
lent maps. 

( 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

BDXTBD  BT  C  ▲.  NtVILLB,  FAWTUORXT,  R.  I. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Edticational  Association,  at  Mmira,  N.  T,,on  the  Sthf 
M  and  7th  of  August. 

MeeOnff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Teachers^  Association,  at  Pittsburgh,  August 

mh. 

Meeting  qf  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  VHoa,  July  S^nd,  23rdf 
and2Uh. 

Providence. — The  Point  Street  Orammar  School  coming  right  along,—  The 
foundation  of  this  school-house,  work  on  which  was  commenced  the  26th  of 
March  last,  is  very  nearly  completed,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest 
foundations  in  this  city.  It  is  of  Westerly  granite,  rough,  with  finished  edges 
to  each  stone,  and  with  a  finished  capstone  around  the  whole  foundation.  The 
brick  supports  to  tho  floor  are  also  nearly  finished,  and  the  first  floor  is  partially 
laid.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Clifton  A.  Hall,  of  this 
city,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee 

Another  four  room  brick  school  house  is  to  be  erected,  in  the  ninth  ward,  on 
Jackson  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  For  vacation  schools  $1,200  have  been 
appropriated. 

Bbown  Uniyebsity.— The  one  hundreth  and  fifth  annual  commencement  of 
foown  University,  occurred  on  June  26th.    Of  the  forty  members  of  the  grad- 
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uating  class,  thirty  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  ten  that  of  Ph.  B.,  while 
nineteen  gradaates  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  course.  The  honoraiy 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  of  this  city, 
and  George  Van  Ness  Lothrop,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  both  of  the  class  of  1838; 
and  upon  Henry  Chapin,  of  Worcester,  of  the  class  of  1835.  Brown  is  in  a 
flourishin|$  condition,  and  her  alumni  and  friends  are  strong  in  their  belief  that 
the  immediate  future  will  open  to  her  an  increasingly  brilliant  career.  At  the 
examinations  for  entrance  at  the  next  term,  we  learn  some  sixty  applications 
were  made.    This  is  a  goodly  number  and  betokens  an  unusually  large  class. 

State  Normal  School.  —  Exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School  occurred  at  Normal 
HaU  July  27th,  commencing  at  9h  o^clock.  The  hall,  seats,  aisles,  and  entry- 
ways,  even,  were  filled  with  friends  of  the  school  and  of  the  scholars,  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  which  evinces  the  deep  interest  our  people  have  in  this  in- 
stitution. And  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  interesting  and  meritorious 
nature  of  the  exercises,  that  for  nearly  four  hours,  this  closely  packed  mass  of 
humanity  remained  and  paid  the  closest  attention,  though  very  many,  even 
ladies,  were  obliged  to  stand  in  uncomfortable  positions,  during  the  whole 
time. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  prayer  by 
Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  and  continued  in  the  following  order : 

Salutatory—**  Gloria  Die,"  Martha  D.  Cole,  Warren. 
Essay— The  Two  Paths,  Emma  F.  Kenyon,  Potter  Hill. 
Essay — Adversity  doth  best  Discover  Virtue,  Alice  M.  Sisson,  Quidnick. 
Essay— My  Country,  Emma  P.  Hussey,  Providence. 
Essay— The  Use  of  the  Ocean  to  Mary,  Emma  F.  Sutton,  East  Providence. 
Essay — Beauty,  Emilie  J.  Harden,  Providence. 
Music— Piano  Solo,  by  Sophie  P.  Snow,  Phenix. 
Essay — ^False  Lights,  Louise  F.  Drowne,  Warren. 
Essay — ^Mountains,  Anna  P.  Chase,  Manville. 
Essay — Fiction,  Belle  Clarke,  Burrillville. 
Essay — Fashion,  Minnie  P.  Potter,  Central  Falls. 
Essay— Dreaming  and  Duty,  Nellie  M.  Child,  Warren. 
Song — **  Where  the  Alpine  Roses  Blow." 
Essay — Sunshine,  Annie  N.  Hornby,  Pawtucket. 
Essay — Music,  Ella  Y.  Hazard,  Central  Falls. 
Essay— New  and  Old,  Mary  D.  Livesey,  Warren. 

Essay— Footprints  on  the  Sands  of  Time,  Emma  H.  White,  Woonsocket. 
Essay— Bards  and  their  Songs,  Elnora  M.  Alverson,  PawtucKet. 
Song—*  Thy  Flow'ry  Banks,  O  Lovely  River." 
•  Report  of  Principal  and  Address  to  Graduates. 
Valedictory — Service,  Ellen  Stone,  Providence. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  His  Excellency  Governor  Howard  was  called 
upon,  and  made  a  brief  address.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  exercises, 
and  spoke  more  particularly  of  what  he  termed  the  indirect  or  secondary  re- 
ward of  intellectual  culture,  viz. :  the  saperiority  overall  other  modes  of  enjoy- 
ment which  such  culture  affords,  and  hoped  the  graduates  would  makie  it  as 
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macfa  their  dnty  as  it  would  be  their  pleasare,  to  pursue  culture  for  culture^s 
sake,  not  alone  for  the  pecuniary  reward  but  for  the  intellectual  rewards. 

His  Excellency  then,  as  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  took  the  chair  and  called  successively  upon  His  Honor  Lieut.  Gov. 
Van  Zandt,  ex-G<»vemor  Seth  Padelford,  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Mr.  Gam- 
mell,  of  Warren,  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Fisher,  of  Scituate,  of  die  Board  of 
Trustees,  all  of  whom  made  brief  addresses  complimentary  to  the  school  and 
to  the  exercises,  and  containing  much  good  advice  to  the  graduates. 

The  class  then  sung  the  *'  Parting  Hymn,"  written  for  the  occasion  by  Lizzie 
A.  Barber,  of  Westerly,  and  the  exercises  closed  with  prayer  and  a  benediction 
I7  Rev.  Dr.  Blodgett,  of  Pawtuoket. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  3d,  and  continue  t\V^enty  weeks. 
Applicants  for  admi&sion  must  present  themselves  at  the  Normal  School 
Baildmg,  Tuesday,  Sept.  3d,  at  10  o^clock  a.  m. 

The  number  of  graduates  was  thirty-four,  as  follows : 

Annie  J.  Adams,  PawtuckeU  Maiy  D.  Livesey,  Warren, 

EInora  M.  Alverson,  *'  C.  Lizzie  Paine,  Pawtucket, 

Lizzie  A.  Barber,  Westerly,  Minnie  P.  Potter,  Central  Ealls, 

Elsie  A  Beane,  Providence,  Lizzie  F.  Pratt,  Lonsdale, 

Helen  N.  Bowen,  Chepachet,  Lizzie  C.  Sherman,  Valley  Falls, 

lidora  £.  Briggs,  W.  Mansfield,  Mass.  Hattie  B.  Simmons,  Central    <* 

Anna  P.  Chase,  Manville,  Alice  M.  Sisson,  Quidnick, 

Nellie  M.  Child,  Warren,  Sophie  P.  Snow,  Pheniz, 

Belle  Clarke,  Burrilville,  Helen  M.  Steere,  Giocester, 

Kiirtha  D.  Cole,  Warren,  Ellen  Stone,  Providence, 

Garrie  M.  Conant,  Providence,  Emma  F.  Sutton,  East  Providence, ' 

Louise  F.  Drown,  Warren,  Clara  L.  Swift,  Providence, 

Emilie  J.  Hardon  Providence,     '  Ella  M.  Thornton,  Providence, 

£Ua  Y.  Hazard,  Central  Falls,  Ellonor  L.  Tomkins,  Little  Compton, 

Annie  M.  Hornby,  Pawtucket,  Emma  H.  White,  Woonsocket, 

Emma  P.  Hussey,  Providence,  Carrie  A.  Wood,  East  Providence, 

Emma  F.  Kenyon,  Potter  HilL  Sarah  E.  Wood,  •' 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  Principal  to  the  graduating  class.  It  is 
80  full  of  sound  practical  wisdom,  that  we  cannot  but  find  space  for  it: — 

The  timo  allotted  to  the  course  of  studv  is  a  very  short  period  in  which  to 
prepare  for  a  work  so  important  as  teaching.  No  other  profession  involves 
gf&der  responsibilities.  Some  think  inferior  talent  and  very  mea^e  acquisi- 
tK>ns  will  sufiico  for  a  teacher  of  schools  of  lower  grade,  when  in  £ct,  there  is 
no  work  more  fundamental  to  our  educational  and  social  institutions,  than  that 
which  belong  to  our  primary  schools.  In  these,  the  elements  of  subsequent  know- 
ledge are  gamed.  In  the  primary  school  is  generated  that  enthusiasm  in  the 
porsnit  of  knowledge,  which  in  after  years  secures  generous  culture  in  the 
mSdst  of  hinderances,  or  that  aversion  to  study  which  neutralizes  the  best  efibrts 
of  subsequent  teachers. 

In  the  rformal  School,  you  have  made  specific  preparation  for  teaching.  The 
results  of  this  preparation  will,  I  believe,  be  to  you  an  abidins  source  of  satis- 
faction ;  but  wnat  you  have  here  ffained  is  chiefly  valuable  as  furnishing^  a  plan 
for  future  a(;tion,  and  a  basis  for'fuilher  acquisitions.  Carry  out  persistently 
the  pL-ms  for  self  culture  which  you  have  here  formed,  that  you  may  complete 
your  preparation  for  tetiching,  and  that  by  your  daily  example  you  may  rouse 
the  energies  of  your  pupils  to  noble  endeavor. 

3 
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The  bestthinj|[  you  can  do  for  your  pupils  is  to  wakon  in  their  minds  a  genu* 
ine  enthusiasm  m  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledgei  and  in  livinjp  in  accord- 
ance with  ti*uth  divinely  jriven  for  our  guidance.  A  knowledge  oiarithmetic, 
or  of  geography,  or  of  grammar,  or  of  any  other  branch  studied  in  our  schoolSt 
however  complete  and  valuable,  will  not  awaken  this  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm 
is  the  offsprinff  of  personal  influence.  The  aspirations  of  the  boys  at  Rugby 
were  kinaled  by  the  personal  qualities,  by  the  earnestness  and  purity  of  the 
life  of  Arnold. 

If  you  are  eager  explorers  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  you  will  not  want  pu- 
pils to  accompany  you.  If  you  are  daily  striving  by  i)atient  study  to  fit  your- 
selves for  the  better  dischiu*ffe  of  your  duties,  your  pupils  will  feel  the  force  and 
the  fire  of  your  persistent  endeavor.  If  it  is  your  earnest,  your  controlling  pur- 
pose to  make  your  life  accord  wilh  precepts  of  Divine  authority,  by  the  light  of 
your  example  your  pupils  will  be  guided  to  a  better  life.  The  profession  you 
nave  chosen  imposes  the  highest  .motives  for  the  noblest  culture. 

Most  of  you  have  been  members  of  the  school  two  years .  You  were  present 
when  this  school  was  founded.  You  h:id  formed  the  purpose  of  fitting  your- 
selves for  a  useful  life.  That  purpose  has  gained  strength.  It  has  neen  a 
pleasure  to  the  teachers  to  aid  you.  Oar  only  regret  is,  that  we  cannot  lonj;er 
act  as  your  guides.  Your  enthusiasm  in  your  dally  work,  and  your  willmg 
co-operation  we  shall  never  forgot.  TUose  who  remain  in  the  school  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  memory  of  your  example.  May  you  each  accomplish  in 
your  own  schools,  the  good  you  desire,  and  ever  bo  cnoered  by  a  loving  trust 
m  Him  whose  blessing  we  have  here  so  often  invoked  and  so  richly  received. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Public  High  School. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  July  1st,  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1873,  of 
the  Providence  High  School,  were  held  in  Music  Hall,  commencing  at  three 
o^clock.  A  large  audience  was  in  attendance.  Rev.  Daniel  I^ach,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  occupied  the  Chair.  A  voluntary  upon  the  organ 
by  Mr.  F.  F.  Tingley,  was  followed  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Greer,  of  Grace 
Church,  and  the  singing  of  the  **  Days  of  Youth,"  by  the  school,  directed  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Hood.  Then  followed  the  usual  programmes  of  essayis  and  ora- 
tions. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Doyle  awarded  the  diplomas  to  the  graditating  class, 
which  consisted  of  thirty- eight— twenty-two  girls  and  sixteen  boys, — eleven  of 
the  latter  being  in  the  Classical,  and  five  in  the  English  departments. 

The  exercises  of  the  gi'aduates  were  of  a  character  to  justify  warm  praise, 
several  of  the  orations  and  essays  being  of  superior  merit  and  receiving  great 
applause. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  both  Rev.  Mr.  Staples,  Chairman  of  the  High  School 
Committee,  and  His  Honor  Mayor  Doyle  recognize  the  needs  of  the  High 
School,  in  the  direction  of  a  new  building,  and  also  to  leai'n  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  authorized  to  proceed  at  once  to  secure  plans.  In  the 
course  of  his  excelleut  remarks.  His  Honor  suggested  a  scheme  for  establish- 
ing a  close  connection  between  the  High  School  and  Brown  Univeraiiy  by 
means  of  a  number  of  City  Scholarships  in  Brown,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  graduates  of  the  High  School.  Such  a  step  would  be  a  grand 
thing  for  the  City,  fis  well  as  a  help  to  the  College.  We  hope  it  may  be  car- 
ried out. 
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Mowmr  &  Goff^s  English  and  Classical  High  School  Kxhi^itiok. 

The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  school  were  held  in  Music 
Hal],  oommencing  at  10  o'clock,  and  attracted  the  friends  of  the  school, 
the  scholars,  and  of  education,  to  an  extent  that  nearly  filled  that  large 
hall.  The  exercises  were  long,  lasting  three  hours,  and  were  oi  such  interest 
as  to  hold  the  immense  audience  quietly  in  their  seats  (but  very  few  leaving 
before  the  close),  for  that  length  of  lime,  which,  considering  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  time  of  the  day,  is  as  high  a  compliment  as  can  be  paid  to  any 
exhibition  of  its  kind. 

The  young  speakers,  though  evidently  unused  to  speaking  in  so  large  a  hall, 
and  before  so  large  an  audience,  acquitted  themselves  creilitably,  and  spoke 
in  a  natural  distinct  tone  of  voice,  which,  was  easily  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
hall.  There  was  an  absence  of  the  '*  declamatory  "  style,  which  was  refresh- 
ing, and  which  showed  that  they  had  been  under  careful  insti'uction.  Their 
essays  were  well  written,  and  all  contained  much  original  thought  and  beauty 
of  language. 

JOHNSTOK.^As  an  evidence  of  a  true  public  spirit,  and  as  a  witness  to  the 
labors  of  good  men  and  true,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
town  has  voted  to  raise  $6,000  this  year  for  Public  Schools,  against  $1500, 
only  three  years  ago. 

KoBTH  PBOViDENCE.^This  towu  has  always  pursued  a  liberal  policy  in  the 
management  of  its  Public  Schools,  and  is  ambitious  to  supply  as  good  appli* 
ances  for  the  education  of  its  youth  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 
I^ast  year  the  School  Committee  received  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  from  the 
town;  this  year  with  an  unprecedented  liberal  itv,  $31,000  are  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  new  Committee,  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  educational 
wants  of  the  town.  A  Committee,  composed  of  men  of  the  right  stamp,  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  needs  of  the  town,  have  been  elected  to  look  after 
its  educational  interests.  A  Superintendent  is  to  be  employed  at  a  liberal  sal- 
ary, whose  whole  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  school  work,  and  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  are  enthusiastic  in  the  belief  that  a  year  of  very  percepti- 
ble  progress  lies  before  them. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Committee : 

Andrew  Jencks,  Rev.  G.  Bullen,  Geo.  E.  Newell,  Jesse  Metcalf,  Marcus  M. 
Cowing,  Wm.  W.  Wright,  Obediah  Brown,  Jos.  F.  Brown,  Massina  P.  Ba- 
con, John  D.  Frost 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  Andrew  Jencks  was  chosen 
Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $1500. 

Warren.— The  School  Con^mittee  elected  at  the  the  March  Town  Meeting, 
ofthe  town  of  Wan-en,  upon  drawing  lots  for  classification,  are  classified  as 
follows : 

First  class,  to  serve  one  year;  Geo.  S.  Brown,  Rev.  Hewy  S.  Thompson,  Jas. 
M.  Peck :  second  class,  to  serve  two  years ;  Goo.  L.  Cooke,  Rev.  L.  C.  Man- 
chester, Rev.  C.  J.  Rogers;  third  class,  to  serve  three  years;  Bei\j.  M.  Bos- 
worth,  Jr.,  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Dexter,  Rodman  Barton. 
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Mr.  Geo.  L.  Cooke  is  elected  Chairman,  and  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Dexter,  Super- 
intendent, at  a  salary  of  9100  per  annum. 

JooNSTON.— iScAooZ  CotnmiUee. — Wm.  S.  Kent,  Wm.  A.  Phillips  and  D.  W. 
Irons.    tiuperirUenderU  qf  Public  Schools. — William  A.  Phillips. 

Gretcnville.— /ScAooZ  Commt^ee— Marshall  J.  Mowry,  Daniel  W.  Latham, 
Rev.  Maxcy  Burlingame. 

Pawtucket  School  Commtttek.— The  term  of  office  of  the  several  mem- 
hers  of  the  Committee  has  been  determined  accoixling  to  the  statute  and  as 
follows :  for  three  years,  George  A.  Mason ;  for  two  years,  P.  £.  Bishop ;  for  one 
year,  Thomas  Robinson. 

Improvements  on  the  Wakefield  School  House.— Some  improvements 
are  being  made  upon  and  around  the  school -house  in  this  village .    The  grounds 

are  being  gi*aded  hv  M^.  J.  Blanchard.  and  the  house  is  receiving  a  new  coat 
of  pninl  from  Mr.  Edward  Rodman.  Mr.  John  Armstrong  is  aldo  makiiig  re- 
pairs upon  the  wood-work,  both  external  and  internal. 

Newport  has  appropriated  $34,000  for  her  schools  this  year. 

Cumberland— iSc^oZ  Meeting. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  School  District 
No.  12,  Lonsdale,  held  a  few  days  since  at  the  District  School-house,  it  was  vo- 
ted unanimously  to  build  a  new  school-house  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  children  in  this  growing  distnct.  The  committee  appointed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  made  a  report,  presenting  plans,  giving  probable  cost,  etc.,  of  a 
two-story  building.  After  some  conversation  upon  tlie  sutject,  it  was  decided 
to  build  a  two-8toi7  brick  heuse,  68x35  feet,  to  contain  four  rooms  that  will 
seat  about  fifty  scholars  each.  The  building  to  be  located  on  land  belonging 
to  the  heira  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Whipple,  just  east  of  the  *'  Catholic  Oak.*^ 
The  locr.tion  is  delightful ;  hone  better  could  have  been  selected,  either  for  the 
accommodation  or  pleasure  of  the  children.  The  shade  of  the  **  Old  Oak,** 
hallowed  with  the  memories  of  more  than  three  centnrieS|  falls  upon  it. 
The  meadow  that  contains  the  grave  of  Blackstone,  one  of  the  firat  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  situated  close  by  it;  the  river  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Blackstone,  and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  ford  on  the  back  of  a  bull 
when  he  went  on  his  missions  of  love  in  the  direction  of  Providence,  flows 
quietly  toward  old  ocean  just  before  it.  And  last,  but  foremost,  it  brings  to 
our  remembrance  one,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Richmond,  who  many  years  a^o,  one 
Whitsun-morn,  commenced  and  continued  at  intervals,  for  many  years,  during 
the  warm  months,  to  dispense  the  *'  Word  of  Life"  to  large  congregations,  as 
early  as  6  a.  m.,  under  the  branches  of  the  ancient  oak  which  now  bears  the 
name  he  gave  it.  These  associations  witli  its  natural  beauty  make  it  a  pleas- 
#.nt  spot  for  tlie  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  selected.  A  tax  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  voted  to  be  assessed  by  the  trustees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  expense  of  this  building.  Messrs.  Gilbert  W.  Pratt,  A. 
Kinsman  and  Asa  Crowell  were  appointed  the  building  committee,  when  the 
meeting  ac^ourned  sine  die.  [April  30. 

IxA^PHAH  Institute  —The  annual  commencement  occurred  on  Thnrsdaj» 
the  26th  of  June.    The  Providence  Journal  says  **  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
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to  say  that  this  was  the  best  anniversary  of  Lapham  Institute,  and  the  most 
memorable  in  its  history.**  It  is  understood  that  Prof.  Ricker  is  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  school. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Worcester*  County  Teachers*  Convention,  at  Holden 
Saturday,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  A.  H.  Davis  of  Worces- 
ter, Vice  Presidents,  A.  Warren  of  Spencer,  C  .C.  Woodman  of  Worcester ;  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  H.  G.  Waite  of  Worcester;  Treasurer,  E.  I.Cominsof  Worcester; 
Executive  Committee,  6.  L.  Faxon  of  Brookfield,  Miss  C.  A.  Nash  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Miss  Rebecca  Jones  of  Worcester,  and  W.  A.  Eilboum  of  Lancaster. 

President  Kitchel,  ofMiddlebury  College,  Vermont,  lies  in  a  very  critical 
condition.  A  council  of  physicians  pronounce  the  disease  to  be  erysipelas, 
resulting  from  being  poisoned  by  field  ivy. 

A  Noble  Gift.— We  are  informed  that  a  noble  gift  has  been  made  to  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  who  contributes  to  the 
funds  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  the  handsome  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  gift  of  this  large  amount  comes  most  opportunely 
and  will  do  much  towards  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Professor,  while  the 
expression  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  daughter  is  most  creditable  to  her,  and 
denotes  an  appreciative  interest  on  the  pait  of  her  husband. 

AvERiCAN  Philological  Association.— -The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  will  be  held  at  Easton,  Ponn.,  the  seat  of 
Lafayette  (Dollege,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  23d,  at  three  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Persons  wishing  further  information  with  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing may  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Prof.  G.  F.  Comfort,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  Prof.  R*  B.  Youngman, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Doubtful  Movement.— Most  of  the  teachers,  and  all  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Massachusetts  schools  are  said  to  favor  the  movement  now  in  progress  in  (hat 
State,  for  one  daily  session  of  four  hours,  rather  than  the  present  two  of  six 
hours. 

Discipline. — ^A  Florida  school  teacher,  who  was  five  minutes  late,  was 
docked  five  cents  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

What  Next? — Massachusetts  has  a  movement  to  establish  a  Normal 
School  for  Art  Education,  and  Boston  already  has  a  school  for  housekeepers. 

According  to  an  article  in  Chambers^  Journal^  the  number  of  young  men 
who  go  to  College  seems  to  be  greater  in  Scotland  tlian  any  other  country,  the 
proportion  being  one  to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  In  Germany,  the 
proportion  is  one  to  every  twenty-six  hundred ;  and  in  England,  one  to  every 
fifty-eight  hundred.    What  is  the  ratio  of  America? 

The  building  lately  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School, 
at  Castine,  Me.,  was  dedicated  May  31st.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Gov. 
Perham  and  State  Superintendent  Johnston.  The  building  is  beautifully 
V>cated  near  Fort.6eorge,  built  in  Revolutionary  times. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  NoHondi  Normal  gives  the  following  interesting  sta- 
tistics from  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Total 
school  population  of  States  and  Territories,  12.828.847;  total  enrollment, 
7,379,656;  average  attendance,  twenty-eight  States  and  four  Territories, 
4,110,526;  not  registered,  thirty-four  States  and  six  Territories,  4,608,803; 
private  schools,  eighteen  States  and  five  Ten*ilories,  364,282;  number  of  teach- 
ers in  thirty-two  States  and  seven  Territories,  217,239.  Total  amount  of  school 
money  raised  by  taxation.  $54,889,790.31;  taxation  and  other  sources, 
$72,630,269.83 ;  total  amount  expended  in  United  States  for  public  schools, 
$70,891,.981.83;  total  amount  of  permanent  school  fund,  $65,850,57^.93. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAT.    By  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.    New  York,T)odd 
&  Mead.    For  sale  by  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co.    $1.75. 

We  learn  from  the  author^s  prefatory  note,  that  this  book  is  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  Holy  Writ  to  some  of  the  vital  questions  of 
to-day.  in  a  series  of  Bible  class  exercises.  While  the  various  chapters,  there- 
fore, lack  some  of  the  method,  logic  and  finiAh  of  a  regular  sermon,  tbey  have 
on  the  other  hand,  a  freshness  of  thought  and  an  aptnetcs  of  expression  tiiat  will 
commend  them  to  the  general  reader.  From  such  topics  as  '*  Is  the  Human 
Race  One?"  **  Is  Our  Savior  a  Creature?"  "What  is  an  Apostolic  Church?" 
**  How  shall  a  man  be  just  with  God?  "  and  **Is  the  Sabbath  for  Uj*?"  we  can 
see  that  these  questtoyiswre  the  veiyones  that  men  are  so  busy  in  discussing  and 
deciding  at  the  present  day.  The  book  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  will 
be  of  material  help,  we  think,  in  the  discussions  of  the  themes  of  which  it 
treats. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  OENTLE  MANNERS,     For  Schoob  and  Families. 
By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M,    Cincinnati ;  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

Of  the  necessity  for  an  improvementin  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  school 
and  college,  we  presume  nearly  all  are  agreed.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to 
consider  and  decide  haw  to  secure  such  improvement,  that  men  will  differ. 
The  author  of  this  manual  prefaces  his  book  by  quite  a  lengthy  creeds  in  which 
he  states  his  belief  on  this  subject  with  refreshing  clearaess,  in  these  days  of 
'*  doubtful  uncei*tainty."  According  to  our  author,  moral  instruction  should 
be  given  systematically  and  practic^ly,  as  any  other  branch  of  science ;  it 
should  begin  with  the  ^lowest  grado,  and  terminate  with  the  highest 
Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  text  book  in  tliis  department  of  ed- 
ucation, can  be  provided  for  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Such  instruction 
must  be  given  orally ;  as  indeed  it  must  largely  be  in  any  grade.  For  a  person 
to  be  a  teacher  of  morals,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  their  aum  Uvea  ex- 
press the  doctrine  they  profess  to  teach,  so  that  by  example,  and  the  ready 
word  out  of  a  full  heart,  they  may  fasten  securely  the  truth  in  the  hearts  of  their 
pupils. 

This  work  is  adapted  in  its  style,  line  of  argument  and  extent  of  application, 
to  tlie  higher  classes  in  our  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  but  we  shoald  judge 
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its  great  merit  to  be,  not  in  its  adapcation  as  a  texi  book,  but  as  a  band  book 
to  serve  as  a  cbart  or  gnide  in  daily  life. 

All  of  its  teachings  are  based  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  the  applications  are 
80  practical,  and  sensible  withal,  appealing  to  one's  intuitiye  sense  of  right 
Mid  justice,  that  we  feel  sure  they  will  win  general  approval.  Wo  wish  the 
book  well,  and  hope  it  may  find  a  wide  reception »  and  accomplish  all  the  good 
it  seeks. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  READERS.  A  New  GrAded  Series  in  Four 
Nos.    New  York,  Ivison,  Blakeman.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Among  the  various  series  of  readera,  now  before  the  public,  we  have  the 
newest  comers  as  above.  Unheralded  by  preceding  announcements,  supported 
by  no  names  of  renown,  they  appear  for  recognition  on  their  merits.  In  typo- 
graphical appearance  they  are  inferior  to  none,  while  they  may  cei*tainly  claim 
superiority  over  many  others.  In  method  of  arrangement,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  developed  any  thing  new,  but  to  have  made  the  most  out  of  what  has 
already  been  demonstrated  as  useful  and  practical,  and  to  have  graded  the 
series  with  care  and  judgment.  The  selections,  so  far  as  we  have  read  them, 
are  excellent,  and  thd  books  as  a  whole,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  for  a  series  of  readers,  not  too  cumbcraome  or  expensive  in  its 
multiplicity  of  books. 

SWINTONS  WORD  PRIMERS.  By  Wm.  Swinton.  New  York,  Ivison. 
Blakeman .  Taylor  and  Co. 

This  is  a  little  book  designed  for  the  use  of  children,  who  learned  to  read 
from  chart  or  common  primer.  It  is  aiTanged  for  a  course  of  two  yeai*s,  and 
the  work  is  laid  out  by  months.  We  should  think  it  miglit  be  very  useful  in 
connection  with  the  ordinaiy  reader,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  a  child^s  vocab- 
ulary with  proper  words,  and  then  tend  to  secure,  in  later  years,  a  greater  flu- 
ency of  expression. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  DIRECTORY  FOR  1873.  New  York;  Geo.  P. 
Bowell  &  Co. 

This  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  '*  power  of  the  press,"  of  which  we  hear  so 
mnch,  that  is  to  be  found.  Within  the  600  pages  of  this  handsome  volume  are 
contained  the  names  and  advertisements  of  Uie  nearly  6000  Newspapers  and  Pe- 
riodiaols  published  in  this  country.  If  one  should  wish  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent of  this  power,  let  him  study  attentively  the  pages  of  this  Directory. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO.  Chronologically  arranged,  covering  the 
entire  period  of  his  life.  Edited  by  J.  H.  &  M.  F.  Allen,  and  S.  B.  Green- 
ough.    Boston,  Ginn  Brothers. 

Tills  is,  we  beleive,  the  first  edition  of  Cicero  in  America,  which,  while  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  acquiring  the  prescribed  amount  of  *' Cicero  "  to  enter 
college,  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  the  person  of  whom  tho 
words  he  reads  are  the  exponent  and  expression.  How  m.'iny  boys  and  girls,  who 
have  read  the  select  orations  of  Cicero,  have  ever  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  orator 
and  statesman,  of  whom  they  are  tlie  evidence?  To  be  sure,  a  teacher  is  at  liberty 
to  insert  all  such  extra  matter,  and  should  do  so,  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  har- 
der work  to  secure  the  same  results,  in  such  a  manner,  than  if  the  work  was  laid 
ont  systematically,  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  course.  Li  accordance  with 
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this  idea  each  oi*ation  is  prefaced  by  an  inti'odaction,  that  gives  the  reader  a 
clear  insight  into  the  circamstances  which  called  it  forth,  and  this  enables  him 
to  comprehend  it  The  notes,  also,  besides  attending  to  the  difficulties  of  syn- 
tax, are  very  full  in  reference  to  all  hidden  meanings  and  allusions,  and  :Ul  ref- 
erences to  suty'ects  not  readily  cognizable  by  the  student*  The  book  is  elegantly 
printed,  and  must  meet  a  quick  appreciation  among  all  blassical  students. 

HARVARD  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  R.  F.  Leighton,  A.  M.  Boston. 
Ginn  Brothers.    $1.25. 

These  are  copies  of  the  examination  papers  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, for  the  past  twelve  years, in  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  Grecian 
and  Roman  History,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Ix)g- 
aiithms  and  Trigonometiy,  Physics  and  Mechanics ;  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar and  Composition.  All  teachers  preparing  boys  for  college,  whether  Har- 
vard or  any  others,  will  find  them  of  great  value.  We  have  already  availed 
ourselves  of  their  aid,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  with,  we  have  no  doubt,  the 
best  results. 

CURRIERS  LATIN  SUFFIXES,  and  a  List  of  Prefixes,  with  Illustrative 
Examples.  Prepared  by  Amos  H.  Currier,  Prof,  of  Latin,  in  Iowa  Slate  Uni- 
versity.   Philadelphia,  Eldredge  &  Bro. 

The  object  of  this  little  hand  book,  of  a  score  and  a  half  of  pages,  is  to  give 

an  impetus  to  the  subject  of  the  study  of  toord  formation  in  connection  with 

Latin.    The  book  is  not  designed  for  higher  nstruction,  but  for  elementary 

work  in  our  preparatory  schools,  and  seems  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose. 

We  agree  with  the  author  that  this  is  a  sadly  neglected  part  of  our  instructiony 

and  hope  in  the  future  to  see  much  better  provision  made  for  it,  both  in  tima 

and  materials. 

PHONIC  SHORT  HAND.  For  Schools,  Business  Writing  and  Reporting. 
By  Eliza  Boardman  Burns.  New  York :  Burns  &  Co.*  Phonographic  Pub- 
lishers, No.  33  Park  Row. 

Phonography  as  a  universal  accomplishment  we  do  not  expect  to  witness  in 

onr  day.     It  has  however  certain  claims  to  be  put  on  a  more  favored  basis 

in  our  educational  system,  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.    For  many  purposes  it 

is  unquestionably  superior  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  writing,  and  by  its  superU 

orUy  it  demonstrates  its  fitness  to  be  more  generally  recognized.    This  manual 

aims  to  present  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  taught  in  our  schools. 

We  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  book,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  tested 

thoroughly  by  its  use  in  the  common  school.    If  the  average  boy  and  girl  can 

be  taught  phonography,  as  its  friends  claim,  as  readily  as  any  system,  they 

should  have  the  privilege  of  learning. 
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The  National  School  Festival  has  been  purchased  by  Hutchins  A 
Horton,  E:ut  Boston,  Mass.,  who  have  issued  the  number  for  April,  May  and 
June.  They  continue  it  with  thelntention  of  making  it,  in  every  respect,  a  sat- 
isfactory supply  for  the  universal  demand  of  articles  suited  to  Schools,  S.  S. 
Concerts,  Mission  Circles,  and  juvenile  temperance  organizations. 
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The  Atlantic  for  July,  contains  a  fViIl  and  graphic  description  of  *'  A  Ro- 
num  Holiday/'  'iy  H.  James  Jr. ;  an  inter^ting  article  on  '*  The  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1800,''  by  James  Parton;  a  story  for  politicians;  **  Honest 
John  Vane,"  by  J.  W.  De  Forest,  In  this  namber  there  are  several  fine  poems. 
Among  which  is  "  The  Friend's  Burial,"  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  of  Hbarth  &  Home,  and  the  Ameki- 
GAK  Agriculturalist,  copies  of  the  chromos  which  they  offer  to  their  sub- 
scribers.    They  are  called  **The  Strawberry  Girl,"  and  **  Mischief  Brewing." 

They  are  auite  pretty  pictures,  and  doubtless  serve  to  add  materially  to  the  at- 
^action  ox  both  of  those  admirable  journals. 

The  July  OvERLAKD  has  a  varied  and  interesting  table  of  contents.  We 
note  as  of  special  interest  "  Scraps  of  Modoc  History";  *^  Justifiable  Fiction" 
by  Prentice  Mulford:  "  King  Solomon's  Foot  Prints  "  by  Madame  Yelverton; 
and  **  Our  Relations  with  Mexico."  In  **  Etc."  is  a  word  to  '*  Our  Female 
Graduates,"  which  is  most  pei*tinent  and  sensible  and  applicable  to  tlie  daugh- 
ters of  our  Eastern  States,  as  well. 

Scribner'S  July  issue  opens  with  the  long- hesalded '*  The  Great  South," 
which  is  a  series  of  illustiated  sketches  of  Southern  life  and  places  as  they  at 
present  appear.  The  series  is  to  continue  for  several  months,  and  promises 
to  be  of  great  interest  and  value.  Those  who  truly  revere  the  memory  of 
Brpsident  Lincoln  will  be  interested  in  an  article  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  on  '*  The 
Religious  Sentiments  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  in  which  that  truly  good  and  great 
man  is  shown  to  have  been  no  such  hypocrite  and  charlatan  as  some  of  his 
late  biographers  have  attempted,  for  base  and  selfish  purposes,  to  make  him. 
"  Topics  of  the  Time,"  and  the  '*Old  Cabinet "  are  as  usual,  rich  in  good  read- 
ing. 

Harper  for  July  contains  *'  Jack  Ashore,"  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
haidships  of  the  sailor  on  shore;  an  illustrated  article  on  "  National  Standards 
and  Emblems" ;  an  article  each  by  the  two  famous  war  correspondents,  Junius 
Henri  Browne  and  Thos.  W.  Knox.  B.  J.  Lossing,  the  historian,  gives  us  a 
talk  about  the  **  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  with  twonty- 
threeyoc  simile  autographs.  In  the  Easy  Chair  Is  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Samuel  Osgood  on*'  Play,"  which  is  very  seasonable  reading  for  vacation. 

LippiNCOTT  in  his  first  article  *'  The  New  Hyperion"  gives  us  the  opening  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  treat,  a  record  of  a  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine,  writ- 
ten in  a  peculiarly  graphic  and  humorous  vein,  and  illustrated  by  Gustavo  Dor^. 
"From  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  "  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
journeys  in  our  own  country,  by  the  landscape  artist  Robert  Morris  Copeland. 
**  Remarkable  Passages  in  Shelley's  Early  History,"  will  be  read  with  much 
interest. 

The  July  Nursert  maintains  its  reputation  as  ^  "  magazine  for  the  young- 
est readers." 

GODET  is  resplendent  this  month  in  colored  plates  and  patterns  and  designs. 
Surely  it  would  seem  that  ingenuity  must  have  nearly  exhausted   its  re- 
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sources  in  dc^vising  some  of  the  new  styles  of  bonnets  and  dresses  which  at 
once  astound  and  confound  the  eyes  of  the  sterner  sox. 

Youth's  Companion.— This  sterling  paper  for  youth  of  all  ages  makes  its 
regular  appearance,  and  each  added  year  of  its  life  seems  to  add  new  vigor 
and  enterprise  to  its  management.  It  is  one  of  the  few  papers  of  which  noth- 
ing derogatory  can  be  said. 

Peterson's  Magazine  for  July,  displays  a  beautiful  and  very  suggestive 
engraving  of  *'  The  Young  Harvester."  Its  various  departments  have  their 
usual  atti*actions. 

The  openinf^  article  in  the  Galaxy  for  July,  **  Views  Abroad,"  is  a  sketch 
drawn  in  Paris  and  admits  us  to  a  scene  known  to  but  few  ti"avelers  and  read- 
era.  Junius  Henri  Browne  presents  another  study  of  the  cluiracter  of  "Wom- 
en as  Idealists,"  and  Lady  Blanche  Murphy  contributes  a  v'eiy  timely  article 
upon  Vienna  under  the  headings  of  '*  Wanderings." 

Eclectic  Magazine.— The  Eclectic  for  July  is  on  our  table,  and  is  probably 
the  most  brilliant  number  of  any  magazine  that  has  been  issued  duringUie 
year.  It  has  contributions  from  writers  no  less  eminent  than  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  who  writes  of  "Niagara  Falls;"  Professor  Huxley,  who  discusses  the 
•*  Problems  of  the  Deep  Sea;"  Prof.  Max  Muller.  whose  **  lectures  on  Mr. 
Dai'win^s  Philosophy  or  LaAguage"  are  the  most  important  of  recent  attacks 
upon  **  Dari^inism ;"  and  Mr.  Tom  Hughes,  who  treats  in  a  most  suggestive 
manner  of  the  various  "  Problems  of  Civilization."  This  number  begins  anew 
volume,  and  offers  a  favorable  opportunity  to  subscribers. 

In  Our  Young  Folks  for  July,  we  find  *'  The  Fairy  of  the  Spinning  Wheel," 
by  Charles  Dawson  Shanley;"  "The  Last  Load  of  Hay."  by  W.  N.  Meeks; 
a  sprightly  little  poem,  "  Wnat  the  Birds  Said,"  by  Anna  Boynton  Averill,  and 
"The  Story  of  an  Emineht  Man,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge;  in  which  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  our  late  Chief  Justice  Cnase  attained  his  eminence  more  by  efforts 
than  by  circumstances. 

;  O  : 

Received. — The  receipt  of  the  following  documents  at  this  office,  and  also 
at  the  ofhce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  is  hereby  acknowledged : 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota.    From  H.  B.  Wilson,  Supt. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Superintendent  of  Pablio 
Instiniction,  for  New  Jersey.    From  E.  A.  Apgar,  Supt. 

Thirty-Sixth  Annual  report  of  the  Boani  of  Education  of  MassachiisettSt 
together  with  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board* 
Joseph  White,  Sec'y- 

Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland,  1873. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  W.  H.  Runner,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Virginia,  including  First  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Agri- 
cultural anaMechanical  Colleffe. 

Twenty- Sixth  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston.    From  John  D.  Philbriclc,  Supt. 

Report  of  the  General  Agent  on  the  Condition  of  the  Public  School-Houses 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  Plans  and  Descriptions  of  School-Houses 
suitable  for  our  country  towns  and  vilhiges.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  General  Agent 
of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  • 

Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1670.  Vols.  1, 11  and  HI.  From  Hon.  B. 
T.  Fames,  M.  C. 

Compendium  of  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  to  secure  the  "  Religious  Amend- 
ment "  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  held  in  New  York,  Februarv 
36  and  27,  1873.  ^ 

The  National  School  Furniture  Co.^s  Catalogue,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


FoBTY-THREE  years  ago,  when  the  gi'eat  work  of  popular  in- 
stniction  was   far  below  present  standards,  this  Institute  was 
founded  by  earnest  men  bent  upon  securing  better  methods  of 
instruction.     The  origin  of  the  Institute  was  the  harbinger  of  a 
better  era  for  our  public  schools.     Its  influence  has  been  felt  in. 
every  department,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  college.     It  has 
by  its  meetings  and  its  published  volumes  presented  the  best; 
thoughts  of  our  ablest  educators,  and  has  taught  teachers  the  ne- 
c^sity  and  the  advantages  of  united  action  for  the  improvement: 
of  our  schools.     It  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  state  and. 
county  organizations  which  are  now  found  in  ev  ery  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  meeting  of  the  Institute  this  year  was  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  the  quiet  capital  of  the  Granite  State,  rendered  attrac- 
tive by  natural  beauties  and  the  generous  hospitalities  of  its  peo- 
ple. At  the  business  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  July  8,  measures 
were  proposed  tending  to  make  the  Institute  more  serviceable  to 
tike  interests  of  education  in  the  several  New  England  States  r 
Hie  public  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Prof.  Brown  of 
Tuft'e  College,  upon  **  Charles  Dickens  as  a  Reader.''    The  lee- 
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ture  was  a  eulogy  rather  than  a  criticism,  and  awarded  Dickens 
as  an  author  a  higher  place  in  literature  than  that  occupied  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  first  paper  of  Wednesday  was  by  Mr.  C.  L.  B.  Whitney, 
and  was  upon  *'  History  and  the  Study  of  History  in  our  Schools 
and  Colleges."  We  add  from  memory  some  of  the  thoughts  of 
this  paper : 

'*  The  object  of  the  study  of  history  is,  or  should  be  mainly,  to  fit  one  to  act 
wisely  as  a  member  of  ham  an  society.  Human  society  as  it  exists  to-day  is 
created  from  the  past,  and  we  of  the  present  age  pj-e  to  determine  the  social 
condition  of  the  future.  It  is  possible  to  know  the  duties  of  the  present  only 
by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  past.  The  method  of  historical  study  is 
the  same  as  that  of  any  other  science ;  first,  observe  facts ;  second,  generalize 
from  the  facts  observed  and  thus  derive  the  general  laws  of  human  develop- 
ment and  progress ;  third,  verify  and  correct  the  generalizations  by  tracing 
their  applications. 

"  The  study  of  history  in  schools  and  colleges  leads  us  more  specifically  to 
consider,  first,  the  kind  of  history  to  be  studied ;  second,  the  time  to  be  given 
to  the  study  of  history ;  third,  the  manner  in  which  history  should  be  studied. 

**  In  considering  the  kind  of  history  to  be  studied,  we  are  to  keep  in  mind 
the  end  to  be  secured  by  historical  study.  History  is  but  the  handmaid  of 
sociology.  The  history  of  social  and  political  institutions  is  the  most  impor- 
tant department  of  history.  A  knowledge  of  facts  is  but  a  means  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  which  find  embodiment  in  social  institutions.  The  most 
importiint  history  of  a  people  is  not  generally  found  in  our  text-books  nor  in 
our  standard  works  of  history.  Our  histories  present  the  general  facts,  hut 
little  of  that  special  and  minute  detail  of  the  every- day  life  of  a  people  by 
which  the  direction  and  the  force  of  the  current  of  human  progress  is  deter- 
mined. To  know  the  history  that  will  enable  us  best  to  modify  by  individual 
and  collective  action  the  social  life  of  the  present,  we  must  see  in  clear  outline 
and  proportion  the  social  life  of  the  past.  In  order  to  reach  the  useful  ends  of 
historical  study,  we  need  something  more  than  regal  and  military  history.  In 
the  oratory  of  parliamentary  debates,  in  the  marshalling  of  armies,  in  the 
smoke  and  blood  of  battles>  and  in  the  dethronement  of  conquered  monarchs 
or  the  sudden  conquest  of  empires,  we  cannot  discover  the  home  life,  the 
tliought  and  the  feeling  that  is  the  source  of  political  change. 

*'  General  history  has  its  place  but  it  siiould  not  be  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  institutionary  history.  It  is  of  con- 
stant value  to  the  reader  of  literature  and  to  the  writer.  Though  it  does  not 
present  to  us  the  social  life  of  nations*  it  does  present  isolated  and  thrilling 
examples  of  individual  greatness  and  excellence.  The  lofty  virtue  of  Socrates 
and  the  nobility  of  Aristides  will  never  fail  to  impress  the  youthful  student. 
General  history' throws  its  light  upon  the  divine  lineaments  of  moral  heroes, 
as  well  as  upon  the  brilliant  aiTay  of  military  heroes.  Yet  general  history  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  most  of  our  text-books  can  never  fit  the  student  for  the  hi^h 
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duties  of  statesmanship— duties  which  any  man  of  fair  talent  and  education 
may  in  onr  country  be  called  to  perform.  As  a  consequence  of  the  kind  of 
historical  study  now  so  generally  prosecuted,  there  are  few,  very  few,  of  our 
educated  men  in  Congress  or  out  of  it  who  can  well  apprehend  and  estimate 
the  forces  now  active  in  moulding  human  society.  Those  who  direct  our  politi- 
cal action  should  understand  the  history  of  our  present  institutions .  General 
history  should  be  acquired  in  the  preparatory  schools,  so  that  the  student  may 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  institutions  on  entering  our  colleges. 

**  We  are  now  led  to  consider  the  objection  often  urged  that  there  is  not  time 
for  a  suitable  course  of  historic  study-  The  most  effectual  mode  of  overcom- 
ing ibis  objection  is  to  introduce  better  modes  of  studying  history.  Instead  of 
the  omniverous  committal  of  printed  pages,  there  must  be  a  systematic  study 
of  history.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  knowing  the  ability  and  opportuni- 
ties of  his  pupils,  to  select  and  group  into  some  system  the  facts  which  they 
are  to  acquire.  Topics  carefully  prepared,  so  as  to  include  what  is  important 
in  its  relations  and  to  exclude  what  is  of  little  value,  will  enable  any  teacher 
to  economize  time.  One  good  result  of  thus  systematizing  and  grouping  the 
facts  of  history  in  their  proper  relations  will  be  that  it  will  lead  pupils  to  group 
m  proper  relations  the  facts  of  history  gained  by  subsequent  reading.  Facts 
withoat  a  knowledge  of  their  relations  and  significance  are  worthless.  Periods 
should  be  tabulated  and  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  pupil  until  the  general  out- 
Ime  thus  presented  is  fixed  in  mind." 

Prof.  Sanborn  of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, remarked  that  much  might  be  done  to  supplement  the 
meager  history  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  by  reading  the 
poetry  of  those  periods.  Poets  individualize  and  draw  pictures 
of  real  life. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  late  President  of  Williams  College,  likened  the 
complexity  of  historical  facts  to  the  winds  before  the  telegraph 
assisted  to  reduce  them  to  a  system  to  be  of  service  in  common 
life.   • 

'* Events  shape  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  that  men  know  or  can  im- 
agine. The  classification  of  history  as  made  at  the  present  time  is  well.  There 
vppear  to  be  conditions  of  society  and  government  when  it  seems  impossible 
to  predict  coming  events,  as  was  the  case  just  before  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
To  some  extent  historical  occurrences  can  be  controlled  or  modified  by  men.' 

President  Miner  thought  that  the  question  of  cause  and  effect  in 
history,  and  how  far  they  can  be  controlled  by  human  agency  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  Prof.  San- 
bom  disapproved  of  compends  in  history.  Common-school  teach- 
ers need  text-books  on  this  branch  of  learning,  but  for  himself  in 
college  he  used  no  text-books  of  history  nor  of  English  Literature. 


^ 
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The  next  exercise  was  an  essay  upon  the  **  Use  of  Text-books 
in  our  Common  Schools,"  by  Prof.  Larkin  Dunton,  principal  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School. 

He  grouped  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into  the  perceptive,  the  conceptive, 
and  the  reasoning  faculties.  From  his  analysis  of  the  mind,  he  argued  that 
the  earlier  teaching  of  the  child  should  be  by  means  of  objects  without  the  use 
of  text-books  for  the  most  part.  The  general  method  he  proposed  in  every  de- 
partment of  study  in  our  common  schools  was,  first,  a  systematic  cotirse  of 
ol^ect  lessons  in  liie  branch  to  be  studied ;  second,  oral  instruction  in  order  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  text-book  instruction ;  third,  the  careful  study  and  mem- 
orizing of  the  principles  and  rules  from  the  text-book. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough  of  Providence  opened  the  discussion  that 
followed. 

He  urged  that  oral  instruction  should  not  be  regarded  merely  or  mainly  as 
a  means  of  preparation  for  the  use  of  a  text-book.  He  said  that  the  best 
modd  of  teaching  required  the  teacher  to  teach  the  principles  of  grammar,  of 
arithmetic,  nnd  of  every  other  science,  without  the  text-book.  True  teaching 
requires  that  the  ol]tjects  of  study  should  be  within  the  observation  of  the  pu- 
pil, and  if  the  ol^ects  cannot  be  presented,  that  visible  illustrations  should  be 
used.  In  the  study  of  subjects,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should  be  fixed  upon  that 
which  is  to  be  studied,  and  not  primarily  upon  words.  A  book  should  not 
come  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  in  teaching  the  outlines  of  any  science. 
Text-books  are  valuable  as  furnishing  means  of  self-instruction  to  those  who 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  best  manner,  also  as  enabling  the  pupil  to  review  and 
supplement  the  knowledge  gained  by  oral  instruction.  Books  are  also  indis- 
pensable i|^  some  branches  as  a  means  of  applying  the  principles  taught  orally. 
After  a  teacher  has  taught  clearly  without  a  book  the  meaning  of  multiplica- 
tion and  the  way  in  which  the  process  is  to  be  performed,  a  book  containing 
examples  is  needed  in  order  to  furnish  the  pupil  the  means  of  applying  his 
knowledge.  So  in  grammar,  as  soon  as  a  principle  in  gi'ammar  has  been 
clearly  deduced  by  an  oral  exercise,  a  book  is  needed  that  the  pupil  may  apply 
and  fix  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Daniell  of  Boston  Highlands  suppported  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Greenough,  and  showed  that  the  method  could  be  well 
applied  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  with  a  sav- 
ing of  time  to  the  pupil.  He  had  met  with  more  success  in  teach- 
ing grammar  from  the  Latin  text  than  in  teaching  it  from  the  text- 
book of  grammar.  When  he  succeeded  in  leading  his  boys  to 
discover  by  the  study  of  the  language  itself  the  principles  of  con- 
struction, their  interest  was  kindled  in  a  manner  never  secured  by 
memorizing  the  rule  from  a  text-book  alone. 
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Mr.  Hammond  of  Monson  asked  if  our  teachers  could  frame 
better  statements  than,  those  found  in  our  text-books,  and  what 
harm  there  is  in  requiring  the  pupil  to  learn  those  statements. 

Mr.  Hubbard  of  Fitchburg  replied  that  though  the  statements 
foand  in  text-books  may  be  correct,  yet  if  the  attention  of  the 
papil  is  primarily  fixed  upon  them  rather  than  upon  the  thing 
itself  to  bo  known,  the  pupil  may,  and  often  does,  gain  expres- 
sions— ^mere  words — without  the  ideas. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  afternoon  began  with  an  address  by 
Prof.  W.  N.  Rice  of  the  Wesleyan  University  upon  **  The  Place 
of  Natural  Science  in  Education."  The  speaker  did  not  in  the 
ideas  that  he  advanced  undervalue  any  leading  branch  of  study, 
but  desired  to  place  natural  science  in  the  highest  sphere  of 
thought  and  culture.  As  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  any  other  line  of  study.  He  would  not  make  natural 
science  a  specialty  with  every  scholar,  because  individual  tastes 
greatly  differ;  but  he  would  have  all  pupils  include  it  in  their 
course  of  study. 

Several  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion  following  this 
address.  A  brief  intermission  ^  as  then  taken,  followed  by  some 
select  readings  by  Miss  Potter  of  New  York  city. 

The  closing  exercise  of  the  afternoon  meeting  was  by  Rev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  took  for  his  subject,  **Teach- 
ing  the  Invisible  by  means  of  the  Visible." 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  all  knew  it  was  the  province  of  the  teacher  to 
teach.  To  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  subject,  but  the  scholar. 
He  must  farther  know  that  the  subject  is  received  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
To  teach  well  is  higher  than  simply  to  teach.  To  accomplish  the  former,  the 
student  should  be  so  taught  that  he  can  remember  the  knowledge  he  acquires, 
and  use  it.  Although  persons  may  be  taught  through  all  the  senses,  yet  teach- 
ing through  the  eye  is  by  far  the  most  efficient,  and  tho  likeliest  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  then  gave  by  the  aid  of  moral  philosophy  some  fine  illustrations  of 
the  manner  in  which  abstract  ideas  can  be  taught  through  the  eye.  In  clos- 
ing he  spoke  of  the  beautiful  scenes  in  nature  which  God  spreads  before  His 
children,  and  how  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  he  teaches  from  those  scenes 
luB  great  and  everlasting  truths. 

After  further  discussion  of  the  subject  by  various  gentlemen, 
the  afternoon  meeting  closed.  At  the  evening  session  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  upon  <<  The  English  Language  and  its  Character- 
istics," was  given  by  Prof.  Sanborn  of  Hanover. 
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The  address  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Springfield,  Thursday 
morningf  entitled,  ^^  The  American  Common  School  the  National 
Instructor  in  Public  Virtue,''  was  an  earnest  and  scholarly  pro- 
duction worthy  of  the  theme,  of  the  man,  and  of  the  occasion. 
It  would  be  fortunate  if  all  clergymen  were  like  Mr.  Mayo  conse- 
crated not  only  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but  also  to  the  cause  of 
sound  learning. 

*'  The  moral  inflaenco  of  the  good  must  permeate  and  mould  our  schools,  or 
iniquity  and  crime  will  undermine  our  social  fabric.  A  portion,  and  in  some 
communities  only  a  small  portion,  of  those  who  gather  in  our  schools  irequent 
our  chui*ches.  Ono  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  present  age  is, 
'  How  shall  Christian  ministers  and  churches  best  reach  and  mould  for  good 
the  children  who  gather  in  our  public  schools? '  *' 

The  hour  following  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Mayo  was  allotted  to 
Hon.  Amos  Hadley,  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  Normal 
School  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Hadley  is  an  energetic  and  practical 
man,  and  presents  that  which  is  of  real  value.  We  add  the  pro- 
gramme for  Thursday  afternoon,  which  indicated  exercises  of  a 
high  order : 

The  Hieroglyphic  Language  of  China ;  by  Chan  Laisun,  Chi- 
nese Commissioner  of  Education. 

Teaching  Natural  History  in  our  Public  Schools ;  by  Prof.  San- 
born Tenney. 

Discussion :  The  Study  of  Greek  as  an  Element  of  Liberal 
Culture. 

We  reluctantly  yielded  to  circumstances  that  prevented  our 
attendance  upon  the  closing  sessions.  This  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  one  of  the  most  earnest  we  have  ever  attended,  and  gave 
abundant  evidence  that  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is,  in  the 
hands  of  eminent  teachers  and  in  schools  of  every  grade,  receiv- 
ing healthy  and  rapid  development.  Progress  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  nowhere  is  progress  more  evident  or  better  appreciated 
than  in  the  means  and  methods  of  popular  instruction. 

Some  of  the  noble  men,  a  few  of  whom  are  found  in  our  own 
state,  survive  to  witness  some  of  the  improvements  which  they 
projected  when  thejr  founded  one  of  the  efficient  aids  to  popular 
education, — the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
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UNFINISHED. 


In  the  loom  of  God^s  great  planning, 

Are  woven  these  lives  of  ours. 
We  see  not  the  bright  designing 

Till  the  finished  buds  and  flowers, 
From  a  ground-work  shaded  to  darkness, 

Spring  forth  into  beauty  rare ; 
And  then,  in  their  full  compleleness. 

Wo  own  tbom  wondrously  fair. 
When  tired  of  the*  same  dull  colbr 

Wrought  into  our  lives  each  day, 
Let  us  think  the  loving  Master 

Works  always  the  wisest  way; 
That  by  shower  and  sunshine  blending 

The  rainbow  at  last  is  given ; 
That  our  eyes  see  not  the  ending 

Of  work  completed  in  heaven. 
With  skill  unerring,  Time  weaveth 

The  pattern  so  perfect  and  fair 

Which  he  from  God's  hand  receiveth. 
And  follows  with  patient  care. 

When  for  us  his  work  is  ended, 

We  shall  see  how  well  he  wrought 
The  design  that  God  intended, 

And  how  much  our  poor  eyes  thought 
Was  dull  here  and  wanting  beauty 

Hath  changed,  and  joy  to  behold 
How  our  doing  well  life's  duty 

Hath  added  rich  threads  of  gold. 


^.  Ltm  Jn. 


THE  TEACHER'S  QUALIFICATIONS. 


The  amount  of  work  now  demanded  of  our  teachers  is  much 
greater  than  formerly.  A  candidate  for  a  teachei*'s  responsibili- 
ties, in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  her  examination  showed  a 
want  of  the  proper  qualifications,  innocently  remarked  that  she 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  the  recitation,  for  there  she  should 
bave  a  book.  But  the  time  for  that  kind  of  teaching,  if  teaching 
it  may  be  called,  has  gone  by,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  know 
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whereof  he  affirms.  Neither  School  Committee,  people  or  pupil 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  teacher,  who,  unless  he  has  the  book  in 
hand,  knows  less  of  the  subject  than  the  pupil  reciting.  If  a  claas 
in  geography  be  before  him,  he  needs  to  be  able  to  draw  a  map 
and  locate  the  places  under  consideration,  or  perhaps  to  take  his 
class  on  board  an  imaginary  ship,  and  visit  the  places  named,  and 
when  the  time  allotted  has  expired,  cast  anchor,  to  resume  his 
voyage  another  day.  If  it  be  a  class  in  history,  and  the  lesson  be 
an  account  of  some,  decisive  battle,  he  wants  to  be  able,  from 
sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  to  supplement  what  the 
pupil  has  learned,  and  thus  give  a  better  and  more  vivid  impres- 
sion. If  it  involve  the  action  of  Congress,  or  a  history  of  an 
administration,  as  much  of  our  own  history  doet),  he  should  be 
able  at  the  proper  time  to  unfold  somewhat  the  principles  of  our 
government,  to  explain  the  diflferent  departments,  the  duties  of 
the  various  officers,  etc.  This  is  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  lesson,  and  apart  from  this,  is  a  thousand  fold 
more  important  to  an  American  citizen,  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  location,  population,  latitude  and  longitude  of  Zoar  among 
the  mountains.  If  it  be  a  class  in  percentage,  the  teacher  must 
for  the  time  being  convert  his  school-room  into  the  place  of  busi- 
ness— ^the  insurance  office  or  the  broker's,  the  commission  house 
or  the  banking  room — ^and  standing  there  with  his  pupils,  make 
them  understand  the  business  transactions  which  give  rise  to  the 
problems  they  find  in  their  books. — 8pringfidd  (^Mass.)  School 
Supt.'s  Report. 


\      COUESES  OF  STUDY  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  fact  is  evident  to  all  that  ten  years  passed  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  city  or  large  town  will  secure  a  better  education  to  a 
child  than  the  same  length  of  time  spent  in  the  country  with  its 
school  advantages.  There  are  plenty  of  reasons  to  account  for 
the  fact.  A  country  school-teacher  is  occasionally  heard  to  say 
that  city  teachers  have  pupils  of  better  abilities  for  acquiring 
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knowledge ;  but  such  statements  are  no  more  frequent  than  remarks 
directly  to  the  contrary  made  by  the  city  teachers  themselves, 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for 
development  is  not  affected  by  the  boundary  lines  of  town  and 
country.  Dissatisfied  parents  perhaps  complain  that  city  teachers 
are  much  better  qualified  for  their  work  than  those  supplied  to 
their  own  school.  A  careful  examination  would  probably  con- 
vince them  that  the  good,  indifferent,  and  poor,  are  very  equally 
divided  between  country  and  city. 

Of  the  real  causes  affecting  the  attainments  of  the  two  classes 
of  pupils,  the  shorter  time  which  the  country  scholar  has  for 
attending  school  is  the  one  oftenest  asserted,  although  this  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  as  the  more  frequent  change  of 
teachers.  The  great  reason  of  the  inequality  of  results,  however, 
i&  the  fact  seldom  mentioned  or  complained  of,  but  silently  recog- 
nized as  irremediable,  that  the  country  schools  are  almost  entirely 
without  system  or  order  in  regard  to  the  studies  pursued.  A 
teacher  takes  a  school  in  the  city.  She  finds  herself  in  charge  of 
forty  or  fifty  children,  with  a  certain  amount  of  work  planned  in 
all  its  particulars  for  her  to  accomplish  with  them  in  six  months 
or  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  given  time  her  present  pupils  must 
be  prepared  for  the  next  higher  grade  and  their  places  filled  by 
the  next  below  with  whom  she  performs  the  same  work  as  before. 
She  sees  a  great  system  of  which  her  own  work  may  form  a  very 
small  part.  But  however  small,  she  feels  that  if  it  is  not  accu- 
rately done  there  will  be  a  great  disturbance  in  the  working  of  the 
machinery ;  and  sometimes  this  outside  pressure  is  so  great  that 
an  idea  against  which  she  is  compelled  to  make  most  vigorous 
resistance  is  that  of  herself  as  a  machine  whose  work  is  to  polish 
off  a  given  number  of  individuals,  each  like  every  other,  and  set 
them  in  order  for  inspection  like  a  row  of  pins.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  is  found  in  the  country  district.  This  school  has  in  it  wee 
bitd  of  humanity  not  yet  out  of  babyhood,  and  with  these  the  lad 
or  miss  who  may  have  been  spared  from  the  farm  or  the  family 
for  just  one  more  term.  Every  possible  variety  of  age  and  attain- 
ment fills  the  space  between  eldest  and  youngest.  The  school 
authorities  of  the  town  may  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used ; 
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but  it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  teach  the  school  wholly  than  to 
mark  out  a  course  of  study  for  the  teacher  to  follow. 

But  there  should  be  a  course  of  study  for  these  children,  just  as 
much  as  for  those  of  the  graded  school.  If  we  examine  the  course 
prescribed  for  any  town  or  city  we  find  a  certain  amount  of  work 
which  a  child  is  expected  to  do  in  each  year.  He  must  make 
definite  progress  in  reading,  arithmetic, and  various  other  branches. 
Now  these  plans  of  work  are  not  the  whims  and  theories  of  a  few 
persons.  They  are  usually  adapted  to  our  use  by  educated  men 
of  as  good  judgment  as  the  community  affords.  They  are  in  most 
cases  a  tolerably  fair  statement  of  what  is  at  present  known  of  the 
best  means  for  securing  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Although  they  are  often  severely  criticised,  yet  the. 
critics  have  not  so  far  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of 
reconstructiug  what  they  show  so  much  genius  in  demolishing. 
We  may  therefore  safely  take  almost  any  one  of  them  as  a  bsisis 
for  our  work  in  the  school-room,  and  it  is  the  right  of  every  child 
in  the  country  to  have  the  benefit  of  results  so  far  worked  out. 

The  school-committees,  as  we  have  said,  can  do  little  iu  pre- 
scribing the  work  for  a  country  school.  All  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher.  He  must  do  that  which  is  done  for  the  teacher  in  the 
city.  A  teacher  of  a  thoroughly  graded  public  school  in  order  to 
do  the  best  work  should  understand  perfectly  the  whole  course  of 
study  provided  for  the  pupils — the  dependence  of  one  part  upon 
another,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  in  existence  teachers  of  such  schools  who  trou- 
ble themselves  about  nothing  of  the  soi-t,  and  they  perhaps  manage 
to  perform  the  year's  work  laid  before  them  so  as  to  do,  on  the 
whole,  more  good  than  hurt.  But  who  can  tell  the  positive  injury 
to  the  children  in  the  country  school  from  the  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  the  teacher  in  these  matters  ?  If  the  teacher  has  no 
definite  plan,  his  own  caprices  or  those  of  the  children  and  parents 
furnish  the  only  guide.  Probably  many  of  us  feel  constantly  Ihe 
evil  results  of  the  ill-an*anged  school-work  of  childhood ;  there 
was  such  undue  prosecution  of  some  studies,  such  utter  neglect  of 
others,  and  such  inharmonious  mixing  of  the  whole,  that  our 
minds  in  their  expansion  were  certainly  not  like  the  cloud  '*  which 
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moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all,"  nor  like  any  other  thing  in 
Nature  that  we  ever  heard  of.  We  suffer  through  life  for  the 
want  in  those  early  days  of  the  teacher  who,  with  the  resources 
then  at  command,  had  by  careful  thought  formed  some  standard 
of  work  for  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  works  of 
George  Eliot  delight  the  ablest  thinkers  of  our  time.  We  cannot 
tell  how  many,  equal  in  power  lo  the  gifted  author  but  lacking 
the  guidance  of  a  Herbert  Spencer,  mute  and  inglorious  have  lived 
and  died. 

But  let  us  see  what  materials  compose  the  plans  of  study  that 
our  teacher  of  the  ungraded  country  school  is  examining.  Read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  are  madt  essential  in  every  course  of  study 
written  or  unwritten.  It  seems  very  easy  to  direct  the  pupils  in 
these  subjects ;  but  many  a  teacher  has  found  that  the  previous 
instruction  of  his  pupils  in  some  branches  has  been  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  their  progress  in  others.  Even  in  a  graded  school 
where  observance  of  the  prescribed  course  is  not  rigidly  enforced, 
a  class  of  pupils  may  sometimes  be  seen  almost  prepared  for  the 
grammar  department  in  one  study  and  hardly  beyond  the  primary 
grade  in  another.  It  is  no  small  care  for  the  teacher  to  see  that 
the  progress  of  each  child  in  these  branches  is  secured  in  the  right 
order  and  amount.  The  task  becomes  much  more  difficult  if  care- 
less work  by  other  hands  has  to  be  corrected. 

But  these  important  studies  are  not  all  that  our  teacher  finds. 
The  longer  list  remains.  In  almost  all  our  cities  and  larger  towns 
there  must  be  oral  work  preparatory  to  each  of  the  common  studies ; 
there  must  be  elementary  lessons  in  chemistry,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  botany,  and  natural  history ;  there  must  be  drawing, 
and  music,  and  vocal  drill,  and  physical  culture,  and  lessons  based 
upon  observation  of  various  things  in  common  life.  Who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things,  and  what  is  the  country  teacher  to  do  with 
them  all  ?  He  can  do  what  so  many  have  done  before  him — let 
them  alone — but  the  time  for  ignoring  them  even  in  the  country 
school  is  fast  passing  away.  In  the  early  days  of  our  republic, 
w.e  are  told,  the  work  of  the  instructor  of  children  was  chiefly  *<to 
teach  them  to  mind  when  they  were  spoken  to ;  to  teach  them  the 
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catechism,  sewing,  and  reading;  and  to  whip  them  if  they  told 
lies," — by  no  means  an  easy  or  agreeable  task,  one  would  say,  but 
a  comparatively  simple  one.  Such  an  education  for  the  average 
American  of  to-day  seems  hardly  complete.  We  are  also  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  then.  So  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  try  for  a  time  to  perform  tlie  varied  work 
prescribed  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  it,  and  who 
have,  after  study,  observation,  and  delay,  accomplished  its  intro- 
duction into  those  towns  and  cities  which  are  generally  admitted 
to  provide  the  best  education  for  their  citizens. 

*'  But,"  says  one  teacher,  '*  my  scholars  have  but  a  little  while  to 
go  to  school,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
them  to  know  how  to  spell  and  read  ^ell." 

**  These  elementary  lessons  in  natural  science  are  all  very  well," 
says  another,  "  but  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  will  be  of 
much  more  practical  benefit  to  my  scholars,  who  have  so  little 
time  for  study." 

So  these  labor  over  fractions  and  percentages  and  proportions  in 
a  dazed  sort  of  way  through  all  their  years  in  school,  while  those 
read  and  spell,  and  spell  and  read,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Would  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  a 
darkened  intellect  that  docs  not  perceive  why  reading  and  spelling 
and  arithmetic  are  of  supreme  importance  to  a  person  who  is  to 
attend  school  but  a  very  few  months  in  each  of  a  very  few  years? 
How  is  the  power  to  read, ' '  Railroad  Crossing,"  on  the  broad  sign,  of 
more  use  than  a  sense  trained  to  see  the  railroad  track  lying  across 
the  street?  Or  why  should  the  mere  ability  to  read  with  difficulty 
God's  written  revelation  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  reverent,  loving 
thoughts  of  Him,  than  the  perception  taught  to  find  Him  in  the 
lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air? 

As  for  spelling,  we  drill  and  drill,  until,  after  sufferings  untold, 
the  child  is  able  (perhaps)  to  write  a  page  of  those  distortions 
known  as  correctly-spelled  English  words.  But  does  any  one 
dare  to  say  that  such  a  person  spells  in  a  way  really  more  sensible 
than  one  who  is  left  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will  ?  Said  a  late 
accomplished  scholar  and  instructor,  *«  I  certainly  leel  a  good  deal  qf 
hesitation  about  saying  in  regard  to  any  man  that  he  speUs  badly : 
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I  say  that  he  does  not  spell  like  most  of  us ;  he  spells  singularly, 
peculiarly ;  but  I  do  not  see,  on  the  whole,  that  he  spells  worse 
than  the  spelling-books  and  newspapers."  We  are  the  more  con- 
yinced  of  the  waste  of  time  over  the  set  forms  of  words  when  we 
consider  that  a  person  has  only  to  persist  in  his  wrong  spelling 
of  a  word  and  it  soon  becomes  an  authorized  form.  For  proof  of 
the  fact,  open  your  new  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged.  It  is  ex- 
tremely confusing  for  us  who  were  brought  up  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  way  to  spell ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  forced  to  admit 
at  last  that  people  were  not  made  for  the  dictionaries,  but  diction- 
aries for  the  people. 

If  the  ultimate  end  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  pres- 
ent day  were  to  make  a  nation  of  money-getters  and  sharp  busi- 
ness men,  arithmetic  certainly  ought  to  be  pursued  as  one  means 
to  that  end ;  if  we  wish  to  train  them  for  true  living,  other  things 
must  be  thought  of  also.  How  many  of  us  now  T^ould  most  gladly 
exchange  one-half  of  that  facility  in  the  use  of  figures  which  came 
with  our  ten  or  twelve  years  constant  practice,  for  even  a  little 
power  of  expression  with  the  pencil ;  or  for  an  early  training  of 
voice  and  ear  in  music.  And  all  the  time  we  spent  on  our  analy- 
sis and  pnrsing  1  Half  of  that  knowledge,  too,  we  would  give  for 
an  eye  that  learned  in  childhood  to  see  a  little  of  the  beauty  and 
order  of  Nature.  Man  has  just  the  same  complex,  many-sided 
nature  in  town  and  country.  Will  not  the  country  school-teacher 
have  pity  on  the  poor  children  and  so  order  their  employments 
that  none  of  their  powers  shall  be  dwarfed  ? 

Says  an  ovei-worked  teacher,  again,  **  In  my  school  no  special 
prominence  is  given  to  any  one  study.  I  hurry  through  the  day 
now  from  one  chiss  to  another,  and  do  justice  to  none.  I  see  the 
needs  of  my  scholars,  and  if  I  could,  would  most  gladly  add  to 
the  subjects  they  study." 

The  city  teachers  said  as  one  by  one  the  list  of  studies  was 

increased,  *•  More  is  required  of  us  now  than  we  can  do.  .  The 
children  cannot  finish  their  other  studies  in  time  if  this  new  work 

is  added."    But  as  there  was  an  immovable   **must"  about  it, 

they  went  to  work.     And  it  has  been  found  that  the  drawing 

helps  the  writing,  the  music  helps  the  discipline,  and  the  eye  that 
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can  see  and  distinguish  forms  in  nature  can  more  readily  see  dif- 
ferences in  forms  of  words  and  expressions ;  and  the  want  of  time 
is  felt  no  more  than  before  by  teachers  or  children* 

'*  Ah,  the  key  of  oar  life,  that  passes  all  wards,  opens  all  locks, 
**  Is  not  lunll,  but  I  must*    I  must, — ^I  must, — ^and  I  do  it." 

**  But  the  people  object,"  says  another;  *'  they  are  not  ready 
for  all  the  new-fangled  ideas."  It  is  well  if  the  teachers  in  the 
country  schools  have  made  the  attempt  so  faithfully  and  thoroughly 
as  to  aiouse  the  people.  The  previous  pages  have  been  written  in 
ignorance  of  any  such  state  of  opposition ;  but  not  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  in  the  country  districts  little  unin- 
structcd  hands  employing  all  their  leisure  moments  with  their 
pencils,  little  voices  that  might  be  giving  more  of  cheer  and  sweet- 
ness in  their  homes,  and  eyes  bright  with  native  intelligence,  all 
ready  to  see  the  beauty  and  the  loveliness  with  which  they  are 
suiTounded. 

The  advantages  of  the  modern  courses  of  study  should  be  shared 
by  the  children  of  the  country  for  another  reason.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledged evil  that  so  many  of  the  young  country  people  crowd 
into  the  cities.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  With  glorious  oppor- 
tunities they  have  grown  up  wholly  blind  to  the  mystery  and 
beauty  in  Nature,  while  the  milroad  with  its  unsightly  hollows 
and  elevations  is  the  most  channing  object  in  their  horizon.  No 
life  is  perceptible  to  them  but  the  distant  clatter  and  din  of  the 
noisy  town  where  money  is  supposed  to  be  easily  obtained,  or.,  if 
not,  the  excitement  of  winning  and  losing  is  worth  seeing.  By 
cultivating  the  heretofore  neglected  powers  of  the  pupils  it  seems 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  do  something  towards  turning  the'  tide, 
so  that  they  may  come  to  know  that  **  refined  taste  may  be  an 
equivalent  for  half  an  income,  and  a  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
God's  world  may  make  a  poor  man 

*  Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' " 

B. 
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The  birds  must  know.    Who  wisely  sings 

Will  sing  as  they ; 
The  common  air  has  generous  wings. 

Songs  make  their  way. 
No  messenger  to  run  before. 

Devising  plan ; 
No  mention  of  the  place  or  hour 

To  any  man ; 
No  waiting  till  some  sound  betrays 

A  listening  ear ; 
No  different  yoice,  no  new  delays, 

If  steps  draw  near. 

*•  What  bird  is  that?  Its  song  is  good," 

And  eager  eyes 
Go  peering  through  the  dusky  wood, 

In  glad  surprise. 

Then  late  at  night,  when  by  his  fire 
The  traveler  sits. 

Watching  the  flame  grow  brighter,  higher, 

The  sweet  song  flits 
By  snatches  through  his  weary  brain 

To  help  him  rest; 
When  next  he  goes  that  road  again, 

An  empty  nest 
On  leafless  bough  will  make  him  sigh, 

**  Ah  me !  last  spring 
Just  here  I  heard,  in  passing  by, 

That  rare  bu*d  sing!^^ 

But  while  ho  sighs  remembering 

How  sweet  the  song. 
The  little  bird  on  tireless  wing 

Is  borne  along 
In  other  air,  and  other  men 

With  weary  feet. 
On  other  roads,  the  simple  strain 

Are  finding  sweet. 
The  burds  must  know.    Who  wisely  sings 

Will  sing  as  they; 
The  common  air  has  generous  wings, 

Songs  make  their  wkj.—H.  H, 
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Prof.  Hadley. — ^The  special  field  of  his  usefulness  and  fame 
has  been  as  an  instructor.  In  this  field  he  has  expended  his  best 
energies  for  others,  and  impressed  himself  strongly  and  perma- 
nently upon  many  thousands  of  young  men.  This  was  his  chosen 
field,  not  merely  because  he  was  distinctly  called  to  it  as  the  ap- 
pointed work  of  his  life  which  he  accepted  as  laid  upon  himself  by 
his  great  taskmaster,  but  because  he  embraced  it  as  the  noblest 
calling  to  which  he  might  aspire.  The  remark  has  often  been 
made — what  a  pity  and  what  a  waste  that  a  man  like  Prof.  Had- 
ley, one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  country,  should  be  doomed 
to  teach  elementary  Greek  to  successive  Freshman  classes,  when, 
ifthingjwcre  as  they  should  be,  he  might  have  expended  the 
treasures  of  his  wisdom  upon  a  few  appreciative  students,  and  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  making  fresh  acquisitions.  Not  so  judged 
Prof.  Hadley,  dearly  as  he  would  have  prized  the  leisure,  and 
heartily  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  appreciative  sympathy  and 
the  forward  zeal  of  maturer  scholars.  He  knew  the  needs  of 
young  students  and  the  defects  of  their  elementary  training  too 
well ;  he  estimated  the  power  of  his  own  personal  faithfulness  and 
influence  too  justly,  to  be  willing  to  forego  this  opportunity  of 
usefulness  as  long  as  his  strength  would  allow  him  to  do  elemen- 
tary work.         *  *  * 

Not  only  have  his  fidelity  and  patience  been  most  useful  to  his 
pupils,  but  they  have  been  most  wholesome  in  their  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  his  fellow  instructors,  who  could  not  but  be  reproved  by 
his  exemplary  thoroughness  if  they  were  not  inspired  by  his  un- 
selfishness. Directly  and  indirectly  they  have  taught  the  gi^adu- 
ates  of  this  college  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  for  this  gen- 
eration, that  in  the  institutions  of  learning,  patiently  and  skillfully 
to  teach  the  elements  of  knowledge  is  a  service  to  which  distin- 
guished genius  and  learning  may  be  wisely  and  honorably  devoted, 
and  that  to  disdain  such  service  or  to  seek  to  escape  it,  may  indicate 
a  spirit  which  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  selfish.  Prof.  Hadley  gave 
the  sanction  of  his  example  most  fully  to  the  precept,  '*  He  that  is 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant."  In  this  he  showed 
both  his  greatness  and  his  goodness. — Pres.  Porter. 
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In  our  anxiety  to  secure  the  best  plans  of  instruction  for  our  pu- 
pils and  to  make  cise  of  the  most  approved  methods,  we  some- 
times overlook  the  stores  of  interest  that  lie  all  about  us.  We 
spend  time  and  thought  on  exercises  to  please  the  children,  and 
yet  pass  unnoticed  the  very  objects  that  will  fill  their  minds  with 
wonder  and  admiration  and  lead  their  thoughts  to  the  Creator. 

To  most  children,  how  things  grow  is  a  subject  of  much  won- 
derment, and  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  their  attention  when 
you  speak  of  anything  connected  with  it.  This  little  bean  will 
tell  them  a  story  exceeding  a  fairy  tale  in  interest.  Many  older 
people  do  not  know  of  all  that  lies  concealed  in  this  plump, 
smooth  seed.  They  know  that  it  is  the  germ  of  the  new  plant, 
but  they  never  worked  with  careful  eagerness  to  unfold  the  two 
little  silver-veined  leaves  that  hide  within  it.  Now  let  the  chil- 
dren do  this  work.  They  will  learn  to  notice  small  things  and  ac- 
quire skill  in  handling  them,  as  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
leaves  untom.  Soak  the  beans  until  the  outer  covering  can  be 
easily  removed,  then  let  your  scholars  find  the  two  fleshy  parts 
or  seed-leaves  and  if  desirable  learn  the  name  applied  to  them — 
cotyledons.  A  close  examination  of  the  little  stem  attached  to 
them  will  show  that  those  delicate  tissues  which  are  found  folded 
away  so  carefully  are  perfect  bean  leaves.  The  children  have 
now  found  the  leaves  and  stem.  Show  them  some  beans  that  have 
sprouted,  and  from  the  end  of  the  stem  opposite  the  leaves  they 
will  find  the  roots  starting.  From  this  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  the 
future  plant  is  to  come,  and  to  their  minds,  embryo  or  <^  little 
plant"  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  bean. 

Plant  some  beans  where  the  children  can  watch  them  as  they 
appear  above  the  ground  bearing'up  their  store  of  food  in  the  seed- 
leaves.  Lead  them  to  notice  how,  day  by  day,  these  fleshy  leaves 
turn  green  and  gradually  diminish  in  thickness.  They  will  be- 
lieve, because  they  have  in  a  measure  seen,  that  the  nourishment 
has  gone  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  plant.  Let  the  children  bring 
in  other  seeds  that  resemble  the  bean,  as  the  pea  and  the  pea-nut. 
In  the  latter  lies  a  mine  of  interest  for  the  little  ones.     By  soak- 
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ing  the  unbaked  nuts  they  can  be  as  readily  examined  as  other 
seed  or  fruit.  Here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaf  is  a  compound 
one,  the  scholars  may  think  that  more  than  two  leaves  are  found ; 
but  reference  to  the  clover-leaf  will  make  plain  to  their  minds  that 
there  are  really  onl)*  two.  There  is  great  pleasure  in  watching  the 
growth  of  this  plant,  and  in  order  to  do  this  well  we  must  fre- 
quently dig  up  our  nuts.  They  are  sturdy  little  growers  and  in- 
spection does  not  harm  them.  The  children  are  delighted  to  find 
that  there  is  force  enough  to  break  the  hard  shell,  and  watch  ea- 
gerly the  plant  at  either  end  of  it  sending  up  its  leaves,  throwing 
out  its  roots,  and  carrying  on  the  whole  work  so  briskly  yet  so  si- 
lently. 

When  this  class  of  seeds  has  been  well  studied,  take  the  com 
and  let  the  same  work  be  done.  Let  your  scholars  see  how  that 
sprouts.  You  can  never  explain  growth  to  them  but  you  can 
show  it  to  them.  When  the  difference  between  the  seed  of  the  com 
and  of  the  bean  has  been  noticed,  it  is  well  to  make  the  divisioi^ 
of  plants  into  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons ;  but  those  ai^o 
minor  matters.     We  want  the  children  to  know  the  facts  first. 

We  might  indicate  the  endless  variety  of  lessons  to  be  given  on 
the  arrangement  of  leaves  and  buds,  the  shape  and  veining  of  the 
leaves,  roots  fleshy  and  branching,  and  the  structure  of  the  flow- 
er ;  but  every  teacher  can  aiTange  these  to  meet  the  wants  of  his 
pupils.  Always  give  the  children  something  to  do  in  the  time 
intervening  between  the  lessons.  Let  them  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  lor  themselves.  It  has  been  said  that  the  highest  happi- 
ness lies  in  the  consciousness  of  unimpeded  motion,  which  is  but 
a  broader  way  of  expressing  the  satisfaction  in  finding  out  truths 
for  one's  self.  Children  enjoy  this  work  and  they  will  prize  the 
knowledge  they  toil  to  gain.  Your  pupil  will  never  slight  a  but- 
tercup again  when  he  has  found  by  his  own  observation  that  the 
root  *'  looks  just  like  a  little  turnip."  Let  us  so  interest  the 
children  in  Nature's  works,  that  in  seeking  her  companionship 
they  may  be  kept  from  evil.  i.  m.  o. 
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A  teacher  from  Ehode  Island  sends  frequent  letters  from  the 
hill-country  of  New  England  to  some  of  us  who  linger  at  home. 
Permission  has  been  given  to  offer  a  few  extracts  for  publication 
in  The  Schoolmasteb. 

"  Several  hours  in  a  hot,  dusty  car  liberally  supplied  with 
cinders ;  a  halt  at  last,  then  a  successful  struggle  to  a  ^  higher 
plane ' — that  is,  to  the  top  of  an  old  stage-coach — and  two  hours 
of  pleasure  unalloyed ;  an  end  even  of  this  by  a  reception  into 
this  ancient  homestead,  as  heartily  given  as  if  the  strangers  enter- 
tained here  before  had  always  proved  themselves  angels ;  a  lead- 
ing of  the  pilgrim  to  rest  *  in  a  large  upper  chamber  whose  window 
opens  toward  the  sun-rising ;  and  the  name  of  that  chamber  is 
Peace;'  anticipations  of  a  Sabbath  morning  about  to  dawn  of 
which  you  will  realize  nothing ;  though  you  too  will  have  green 
trees  about  you — a  few — ^with  sioging  birds  in  their  branches,  and 
no  sounds  but  Nature's  own — save  perhaps  a  suggestive  chopping 
in  the  boarding-house  hard  by. 

Such,  in  brief,  have  been  the  experiences  of  this  day  to  your 
own  correspondent.         *         * 

'*  I  came  up  here  among  the  hills  determined  to  ^  sink  the  shop' 
and  nobody  yet  has  found  out  what  sort  of  a  chink  I  fill  in  the 
busy  world.  The  old  grandtather  has  been  using  many  ingenious 
hints  to  make  me  reveal  the  mystery.  It  is  so  distressing  to  wit- 
ness the  sufferings  of  unsatisfied  curiosity,  that  I  shall  explain  the 
case  soon.  Meanwhile  no  one  guesses  the  facts,  notwithstanding 
the  many  years  in  the  school-room  which  must  have  written  them- 
selves out  very  conspicuously.  You  know  we  are  all  so  much 
more  of  teachers  and  farmers  and  lawyers  and  housekeepers  than 
we  are  of  men  and  women,  that  our  trades  and  professions  usually 
reveal  themselves  in  their  own  language  to  the  most  unobserving. 

*•  School  is  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  mind.  The  long  vaca- 
tion is  the  close  of  the  old  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
with  the  teacher.  It  is  his  time  to  reflect  on  the  past  and  resolve 
for  the  future.  I  shall  inflict  some  of  my  meditations  and  obser* 
vations  upon  you  from  time  to  time.     You  can  omit  reading  the 
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parts  that  relate  to  the  teacher's  '  noble  work '  if  you  like ;  but 
in  our  times  when  the  clamor  in  some  quarters  is  that  the 
teacher's  work  is  with  the  intellect  only  and  not  with  the  soul — 
when  in  effect  our  business  is  declared  to  be  only  to  help  our 
scholars  sharpen  their  wits  for  winning  gold  and  *  putting  it  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good  * — it  does  not  seem  as  if  a  little  thought 
and  talk  on  that  much-abused  topic  would  be  out  .of  place ; 
although  a  western  school-journal  did  once  advertise  about  itself, 
*  No  essays  on  the  nobility  of  the  teacher's  vocation.*  By  the 
way,  you  recollect  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the  papers  some 
time  ago  concerning  the  poor  quality  of  the  matter  composing  the 
teachers'  magazines.  This  criticism  was  taken  by  the  teachers 
and  their  journals,  so  far  as  I  saw,  just  as  it  ought  to  be — ^in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  the  truth  of  the  assertions  being  admitted.  But 
sioce  that  time  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the  magazines 
published  by  and  for  the  clergymen,  the  physicians,  the  lawyers, 
the  mechanics,  and  the  men  of  science.  It  has  struck  me  that 
the  critics  might  find  something  to  mourn  over  in  these  works.  I 
have  many  fears  that  the  most  of  these  productions  have  not 
literary  merit  sufficient  to  save  them  from  the  oblivion  that  awaits 
the  educational  magazines.  They  may  be  of  great  service  to  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  written — just  as  the  teachers'  magazines 
are — ^but  how  much  better  they  might  be  1         ♦         * 

**  We  went  to  church  yesterday — in  a  most  delightful  old  house 
in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  green,  with  great  elms  drooping  their 
branches  over  it.  The  closing  hymn  was  old  Coronation.  I  ex- 
pected that  all  our  souls  would  come  out  in  our  voices.  But  no ; 
not  a  sound  was  heard  except  from  the  choir  away  off  behind  us ; 
we  all  stood  silent  and  stupid.  Then  I  remembered  that  the 
children  don't  sing  in  the  schools  here  yet;  and  my  mind 
went  back  to  the  Sunday  we  spent  in  Providence  last  May,  where 
that  little  five-year-old  stood  up  on  the  pew-seat  in  front  of  us, 
singing  with  all  her  might.  Well,  there  is  one  comfort — things 
will  be  different  here  in  1900.         *         * 

<<  I  feel  as  if  I  were  taken  fi*om  a  world  of  crimes  and  confla- 
grations and  pestilences,  and  set  down  in  a  paradise,  for  we  get  a 
newspaper  only  once  a  week.     But  a  vitiated  taste  does  some- 
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times  call  for  news  from  outside,  and  then  I  satisfy  it  with  any 
printed  scrap  that  is  lying  about.  Here  is  what  I  found  to-day 
pasted  on  a  cheese .: 

*'  ^  The  only  teaching  in  our  public  schools  that  tends  to  make 
girls  industrious  and  capable  of  helping  themselves  and  others  in 
common  household  duties,  is  the  instruction  given  in  sewing  in 
the  two  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  This  we  hope  to 
see  extended  so  that  the  hands  of  our  girls  may  be  educated  as 
well  as  their  brains.' 

''  It  is  in  Boston  that  this  deplorable  state  of  things  is  said  to 
exist.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  Boston  boys.  They  must  be 
worse  off  than  the  girls,  for  they  have  not  instruction  in  sewing, 
and  so  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  public  schools  that 
*  educates  their  hands  as  well  as  their  b^ins,'  and  ^  tends  to  make 
tfaem  industrious  and  capable  of  helping  themselves  and  others  in 
common  duties' — ^not  even  sawing  wood.  Sad  prospect  for 
Boston !  I  wonder  if  people  will  ever  agree  as  to  the  object  of 
public  schools.  Some  appear  to  think  that  the  state  ought  to 
teach  every  child  some  branch  of  industry  by  which  a  livelihood 
can  be  eanied.  But  their  number  is  not  great  enough  yet  for  us 
to  fear  that  the  public  schools  mAU  be  diveited  immediately  from 
their  great  work — ^the  securing  of  such  a  growth  of  the  child's 
soul,  mind,  and  body,  that  he  may  be  prepared,  whatever  the 
special  work  he  may  undertake,  <  to  be  self-possessed  and  master 
of  the  situation.' 

*'This  gem  appeared ■  among  some  old  advertisements:   <A 

graduate  of with   several  years'  experience  in  teaching, 

wishes  to  better  himself.  Address  etc.'  Now  isn't  that  beau- 
tiful? I  hope  his  faults  have  not  been  such  that  he  will  e2cperience 
great  difficulty  in  becoming  better.  But  is  it  not  lovely  to  see 
such  a  frank  confession  of  imperfection,  such  a  trustful  appeal  to 
others  to  assist  him  in  his  new  efforts  ?  It  is  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation.  <  Better  himself — '  I  trust  he  is  already  succeeding, 
and  that  he  already  sees  his  success  in  its  effect  upon  his  pupils. 

''The  remark  in  your  last,  to  the  effect  that  I  mistook  the 
meaning  of  the  advertisement  which  I  copied  for  you  has  caused 
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mo  some  reflectioas.  I  have  been  thinking  what  the  effect  would 
be  upon  the  children  of  this  generation  if  any  large  number  of 
the  public  school  teachers  should  come  to  consider  the  money 
they  receive  for  their  support  while  they  work,  as  the  matter  of 
first  importance  ?  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  the  first  question  that  a  teacher  asks  in  regard  to 
a  post  of  work  is,  *  What  is  the  salary?'  What  if  the  instances 
should  become  rare  enough  to  be  considered  remarkable,  in  which 
a  man  goes  voluntarily  to  a  new  place  where  his  salary  is  only 
equal  to,  or  perhaps  is  several  hundred  dollars  less  than,  what  it 
was  before  ?  I  fear — but  there  comes  the  old  carryall  ready  to 
take  the  berrying  party,  and  just  in  time  to  stop  this  pen  in  the 
midst  of  its  croak."  y.  t. 


-•♦>■ 


In  the  National  Teacher  for  July  we  find  a  discussion  by  the  ed- 
itor, entitled,  ^'  Methods  of  Conducting  Recitations,"  in  which  are 
shown  the  ^^  principal  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  con- 
secutive and  promiscuous  methods  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite." 
We  copy  the  closing  paragraph : 

**  But  the  easiest  plan  of  avoiding  the  defects  of  the  consecutive 
and  promiscuous  methods  is  to  combine  them^  by  permitting pupiU 
to  recite  by  turn  except  when  the  teacher  designates  another  pU' 
pil.  If  these  exceptions  are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  attention 
of  the  class  will  be  as  universally  held  as  by  the  promiscuous 
method.  The  most  skillful  teacher  of  oral  spelling  wc  have  ever 
known,  combined  these  methods.  The  words  passed  rapidly 
down  her  class  except  when  she  *  threw '  them  to  other  pupils, 
which  was  done  so  frequently  and  skillfully  that  no  pupil  felt  safe 
in  taking  his  eye  from  her.  When  the  recitation  closed,  every  pu- 
pil had  been  tested,  and  the  poor  spellers  and  the  listless,  idle, 
and  careless  had  received  special  attention.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  any  skillful  teacher  to  combine  these  methods  success- 
fully." 


i 
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INVOCATION  TO  THOUGHT. 

Whence  comes t  thon,  O  glorious  Thought  divine! 

Thy  universal  and  electric  chain 

Yibrating  from  the  spirit's  inmost  shrine 

Up  to  the  great  Eternal — strives  in  vain 
To  comprehend  its  source  and  povrer  sublime 
Which  triumph  ovef  space,  mortality  and  time. 

Thy  subtle  agencies  enchain  the  soul, 

And  give  to  life  a  beauty  and  a  power 

Whose  attributes  unseen,  beyond  control 

Sway  our  whole  being  to  its  latest  hour. 
Thy  rule  is  boundless,  endless,  undefined ; 
Thy  throne  is  in  the  heart,  thy  empire  in  the  mind. 

As  on  an  angers  pinion  tree  and  wild 

We  seek  with  Thee  for  Truth's  unfading  light, 

The  spirit  upward  mounts,  pure,  undeflled. 

And  care  and  sorrow  take  their  upward  flight. 
Anon,  on  drooping  wing,  sad,  dark,  and  lone. 
We  mournfully  return  to  muse  on  joys  forever  flown. 

Thy  influence,  magic-like,  It'om  heart  to  heart 

In  holy,  sweet  communion  gently  steals ; 

Life's  kindest  sympathies  dost  thou  impart, 

As  intuition's  flashing  light  reveals 
The  sparkling  founts  whence  true  affection  springs. 
And  o'er  life's  rugged  way  a  holier  beauty  flings. 

Such  is  thy  blessed  mission,  wondrous  Thought! 

To  win  the  soul  to  brighter  spheres  above. 

To  yield  us  aspirations  grandly  fhiught 

With  spells  of  power,  dreams  of  hope  and  love ; 

And  when  Jife's  golden  moments  with  inward  music  chime, 

To  point  the  mind  immortal  to  heights  of  fame  sublime. 

Selected. 


GEOGRAPHY, 

The  following  questions  were  given  to  some  of  the  future 
teachers  of  our  state  by  a  few  of  their  own  number.  Extracts 
from  the  answers  received  accompany  each  question : 

1.  "What  is  the  best  method  of  beginning  geography  with  a 

class?" 
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^<  I  would  begin  by  teaching  them  the  natural  divisions  of  land 
and  water,  explaining  and  teaching  from  nature.'* 

**  Give  oral  lessons  upon  the  position  of  buildings,  streets,  and 
other  objects.  Teach  the  directions  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
Let  the  class  describe  some  lake  or  river  near  by.  Teach  the 
pupils  of  their  own  state,  also  to  draw  a  map  of  the  state." 

*^  Teach  the  simplest  parts  of  mathematical  geography." 

^<  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  teach  the  pupils  of  what 
the  earth  is  composed,  of  its  shape  and  of  the  directions ;  neict, 
what  we  use  to  represent  the  earth." 

<*  I  think  we  should  commence  in  different  ways  with  different 
classes  of  pupils.  Among  those  in  the  country,  attention  may  be 
called  to  objects  they  are  familiar  with,  and  other  oral  lessons 
given  that  will  help  them ;  but  with  a  class  in  the  city  wo  must 
use  different  illustrations." 

« Try  in  every  way  to  connect  the  lessons  with  the  objects 
themselves,  and  never  allow  the  pupil  to  learn  a  list  of  names  of 
rivers  or  towns  having  no  idea  what  and  where  they  are." 

2.  **  When  should  a  class  begin  to  draw  maps?" 
**  When  learning  the  lesson." 

*«  A  class  should  begin  at  once  to  represent  by  drawings,  the 
object  about  which  they  are  studying." 

^'  As  soon  as  a  pupil  begins  to  study  of  the  different  places  on 
the  earth  he  should  indicate  these  places  on  a  map  drawn  by  him- 
self." 

^*  I  think  a  class  should  begin  to  draw  maps  as  soon  as  they 
conunence  the  study  of  geography ;  the  results  form  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  geographical  knowledge  rests." 

3.  **  Should  history  be  combined  with  lessons  in  geography?" 
*'  It  should  be,  where  events  of  importance  are  connected  with 

any  lesson ;  and  a  brief  description  of  the  settlement,  early  con- 
dition, and  progress  of  each  state  and  country  should  be  given." 
<<  It  should  not ;  should  by  all  means  be  a  separate  study." 

4.  ^<  What  should  determine  the  order  in  which  the  names  of 
rivers  and  mountains  are  learned  ?  " 

**  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  rivers  given  in  their  regular  order 
from  north  to  south.     For  instance,  if  the  scholars  were  to  name 
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the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  they  should  begin  with  the  one 
fertnest  northeast,  and  take  them  in  their  regular  order.  But  the 
pupils  should  be  able  to  name  them  according  to  their  size  and 
importance  if  called  upon.'* 
**  The  judgment  of  the  teacher  should  determine  the  order.'* 
"  The  class  should  study  one  mountain  or  river  system  at  a 
time,  naming  the  most  important  parts  of  each  first.  The  name 
of  the  principal  mountain  or  river  system  should  be  learned  first, 
then  the  mountains  or  rivera  of  that  system ;  the  system  of  next 
importance  is  studied  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on.'*  b. 


-^♦^ 


EXTRACT  FROM  REMARKS  BY  PROF.  AGASSIZ. 

I  lose  no  opportunity  of  seeing  schools,  and  learning  all  that  I 
can  about  them.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  this  :  that  a  gi*eat 
number  of  teachers  are  appointed,  without  much  reference  to  their 
being  good  teachers.  They  are  chosen  because  they  are  well 
recommended,  because  they  are  needy  and  deserving,  because 
they  are  bright  and  showy.  Very  few  are  appointed  on  the  only 
true  grounds ;  because  they  are  familiar  with  the  thing  they  have 
to  teach,  and  because  they  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

This  last  point  is  an  important  one.  I  think  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  applicant  who  is  resolved  to  make  teach- 
ing a  profession,  and  devotes  his  or  her  life  to  it,  over  one,  even 
though  more  gifted,  who  takes  up  teaching,  as  many  young  peo- 
ple do,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else.  '  The  man  or 
woman  who  chooses  any  pursuit  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a 
life-long  work,  will  do  better  in  it,  even  with  less  natural  aptitude, 
than  the  person  who  adopts  it  for  a  short  time,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency or  experiment.  No  less  important  than  a  resolute, 
smcere  purpose  is  an  intelligent  preparation  for  the  work.  One 
great  defect  in  our  teachers  is,  that  they  are  too  much  inclined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  appliances  by  which  teaching  is  made 
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easy.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  good  teaching ;  let  the  teacher 
make  use  of  text-books,  manuals,  and  the  like,  to  simplify  tasks 
for  his  pupils,  as-far  as  he  thinks  judicious,  but  he  should  train 
himself  to  an  absolute  independence  of  them,  rather  than  an  easy 
use  of  them.  An  intelligent  teacher  will  no  more  lean  upon  such 
supportH  than  a  well  man  will  walk  with  crutches. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  trouble  would  be  the  providing  of 
higher  instruction  for  teachers.  Am  I  unjust  in  saying,  that  even 
the  Normal  schools  are  not  up  to  the  needs  of  the  time  ?  Finally 
the  compensation  of  teachers  is  insuflScient.  We  cannot  expect 
the  best  minds,  even  when  their  preference  would  lead  them  that 
way,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  pursuit  which  is  less  remunerative 
than  almost  any  other. — Mass.  Teacher. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

Selected  from  the  Trial  Examination  Papers  qf  San  Francisco,  Col. 

Arithmetic — For  all  Grade*. 

1.  Compound  interest  of  $500  for  5  months,  at  two  per  cent,  a  month. 

2.  Interest  of  $125,  for  one  month  18  days,  at  ten  per  cent,  a  year. 

3.  Note  given  for  $100,  June  10th,  1871,  rate  of  interest  twelve  per  cent  a 
year.    Paid  on  this  note  July  Slst,  1872,  $75.    Amount  due  March  1st,  1878? 

4.  What  is  one-fourth  of  5  miles,  5  rods,  5  feet,  5  inches? 

5.  Analytical  explanation  of  25  multiplied  by  four-fifths,  and  the  product 
divided  by  two-thirds. 

6.  How  many  pens  at  1-4  of  a  cent  each  can  be  bought  for  $1,500? 

7.  Analytical  explanation  of  1.25  divided  by  8. 

8.  A  merchant  sells  silk  at  $4  a  yard  and  gains  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  wha; 
per  cent,  would  he  gain  if  he  sold  it  for  $6  a  yard? 

9.  Bank  discount  of  $500,  from  January  1st,  1873,  to  March  19th,  1873,  at 
one  and  five-eights  per  cent,  a  month. 

.  10.  A  broker  received  $1,575  to  be  invested  in  railroad  shares  at  $50  a  share; 
his  commission  of  five  per  cent,  to  be  deducted;  how  many  shares  did  he 
buy? 

Gboorapht — Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Name  the  three  principal  rivers  in  the  Eastern  States ;  three  in  the  Middle 
States;  three  in  the  Southern  States? 

2.  Name  four  branches  of  the  Ohio ;  four  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi? 
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5.  Name  the  most  important  city  in  each  of  the  following  States;  New 
Jersey;  Maine;  Indiana;  Tennessee;  Kentucky? 

4.    Where  is  Omaha?    Salt  Lake  City?    Dulath?    Sacramento? 

6.  Where  are  (1)  Memphis?  (2)  Athmta?  (3)  Milwaukie?  (4)  Cleveland? 
(5)  Buflklo? 

6.  Name  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  United  States? 

7.  Name  the  five  largest  rivers? 

8.  Name  five  bays  and  five  capes? 

9.  Where  is  Chicago?    Pittsburg? 
10.  Where  is  Puget  Sound?    Sitka? 

Grammar — For  dU  Orades, 

1.  Combine  the  following  propositions  into  a  complex  sentence :  The  King 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  dead.  It  is  desirable.  Those  islands  are  rich  in 
their  vegetable  productions.  Those  islands  are  of  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    These  islands  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Change  the  following  simple  sentence  into  a  compound  sentence :  The 
English  being  greatly  exhausted  with  toil  and  hunger  marched  to  the  river 
Tyne. 

3.  Change  the  following  compound  sentence,  first  into  a  complex  sentence 
and  then  into  a  simple  sentence :  A'  crocodile  of  prodigious  size  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  it  spread  desolation  through  all  the  neighboring  country. 

4.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences : 

(a)    Paul  Flemmlng  buried  himself  in  books  in  old  dusty  books  alas 
(6)  Stones  grow  vegetables  grow  and  live  animals  grow  live  and  feel 
{e)    Down  soothless  insulter  I  trust  not  the  tale 

(d)  When  fenelons  library  was  on  fire  god  be  praised  said  he  that  it  is  not 
the  dwelling  of  a  poor  man. 

5.  Correct  the  syntax  of  the  following : 
(a)    Everybody  buys  what  they  want. 

(6)    A  certain  number  of  syllables  connected  form  a  foot. 

(c)  Such  is  the  tone  of  manner  of  some  teachers. 

(d)  Who  do  yijo  dine  with  the  three  first  days  of  next  week? 

(e)  In  fhince  the  peasantry  goes  barefooted  and  the  middle  sort  makes  use 
of  wooden  shoes. 

6.  Unite  the  following  statements  into  a  simple  sentence  by  making  a  and  b 
MQective  elements  and  then  Into  a  complex  sentence  by  making  a  and  b  adver- 
bial elements :  The  caterpillar  secretes  itself  in  some  hole. 

(a)    It  has  several  times  changed  its  skin. 

(h)    It  has  at  length  grown  to  Its  flill  size.  , 

7.  Express  the  sentence,  *'.She  lies  down  daily/'  in  every  tense  in  the  indi- 
cative mood. 

8.  Make  the  following  clause  first  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  then  the  object : 
**That  you  cannot  perform  the  task." 

9.  Make  four  sentences,  showing  as  many  different  uses  of  the  Infinitive  in  a 
sentence. 

10.  The  rainbow  looks  beautifhlly.    Correct  and  explain  the  error. 

11.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  Deterred  by  the  fHghtftil  stories  related 
of  its  inhabitants,  ships  never  enter  this  bay. 
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12.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following :  She  asked  to  he  introduced, 
**  On,  Stanley,  an"  were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.  Analyze  the  following; 
**  I  will  not  profess  bravery,"  said  he. 

Spelling— i^yiA  Orade. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  five  parts  of  a  house. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  five  articles  of  dress. 
8.  Write  five  given  or  Christian  names. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  five  distingoished  men. 

5.  Write  the  names  of  five  kinds  of  colors. 

6.  Write  the  names  of  10  occupations  ending  in  er  or  or. 

7.  Write  5  words  ending  in  /or  /e,  and  in  a  second  column  write  their 
plurals. 

8.  Write  5  nouns  ending  in  y  and  form  their  plurals. 

9.  Write  the  names  of  5  garden  products. 

10.  Write  the  names  of  5  wild  animals. 

11.  Write  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  dot,  blot,  dig,  swap,  grin. 

12.  Abbreviations  of  railroad,  last  month,  this  month,  next  month,  year  of  our 
Lord, 

13.  Write  the  present  participle  and  past  tense  of  the  verbs  JuUe,  joke,  love, 
dine,  mine^ 

14.  Meaning  of  the  following:  C.  O.  D.,  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M.  C. 

15.  Write  the  third  person,  singular  of  the  present  tense  and  of  the  pcut  tense 
of  the  verbs,  try,  cry,  fry,  carry,  pity, 

16.  Write  the  names  of  five  articles  of  fhmiture. 

17.  Write  the  names  of  five  great  cities. 

18.  Abbreviations  of  Benjamin,  Charles,  George,  Thomas,  Samuel. 

19.  Names  of  five  kinds  of  fishes. 

20.  Write  five  girl's  names  ending  in  ie, 

SWINTON'S  WORD  ANALYSIS. 

1.    Write  10  English  prefixes,  define  each,  and  give  a  word  to  illustrate  each? 

.2,    Write  10  English  suffixes,  define  each,  and  give  a  word  to  illustrate  each? 

.3.    Add  suffixes  to  the  following  words  to  make  nouns : 

(1)  learn  (2)  art  (3)  profess  (4)  method  (5)  flute 

^       (6)  act  (7)  respect    (8)  moral  (9)  imitate 

>  4.    Add  suffixes  to  the  following  to  make  diminutives : 

(1)  lamb  (2)  duck       (3)  root  (4)  animal  (5)  globe 

,(6)  river  (7)  dear        (8)  lass  (9)  eagle 

.  5,   XHve  the  derivation  of  health,  and  write  5  derivations? 


:o: 


Scatter  diligently  in  susceptible  minds, 
The  germs  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful ! 
They  will  develop  there  to  trees ;  bud,  bloom, 
And  bear  the  golden  fruits  of  Paradise. 

The  True  and  the  £eautifid^B.jjmtaM. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  1873-4. 

[Tlie  followiog  UaU  liATe  been  flunlsbed  Thi  Sohoolmabtib  bj  G.  E.  WUtlemortf,  Reeretery  of 
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George  W,  Greene,  East  Greenwich,       -       -       .       "  •«  «       1874, 

Charles  H.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  North  Scituate,  -       -  "  "  *•      1875. 

Rev.  George  L.  Locke,  Bristol,        .-.-««  "  •«      1875. 

Hon- Samuel  H.  Cross,  Westerly,        -       -       -  ««  "  ••      1876. 

Thomas  H.  Clarke,  Newport,  -       .       .       -       "  •«  ««      1876. 

Hon.  Thomab  W.  Bicknell,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  ex-i^ficiOy  Secre- 
tary. • 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEES  OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 

With  Pott  Offloe  Addratsea,  Date  of  expiration  of  term  of  oflloe,  and  oAoial 

position  on  Committee. 

PBOYIDENCE. 

JPursl  TTanl.— Charles  A.  Nichols,  1876;  Alfred  Metcalf,  1876;  Hon.  George  L. 
Clarke,  1875;  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  1875;  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  1874;  Smith  S. 
Sweet,  1874. 

Second  TTan^.— Bev.  Carlton  A.  Staples,  1876;  Henry  W.  Gardner,  1876; 
Hon.  James  Y.  Smith,  1875;  J.  Lewis  Diman,  LL.  D.,  1875;  Edward  A. 
Greene,  1874;  Hon.  William  Binney,  1874. 

Tkird  Ward^^-JtanesE,  Cranston,  1876;  James  Shaw,  Jr.,  1876;  J.  F.  Tobey, 
1875;  John  B.  Anthony,  1875:  Freeborn  Coggeshall,  1874;  Arnold  Green, 
1874. 

Fourth  TTorrf.— Stephen  S.  Cook,  Jr.,  1876;  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  1876; 
Bev.  Daniel  Henshaw,  1875;  Elisha  S.  Aldrich,  1875;  Abner  J.  Bamaby,  1874; 
Charles  F.  Phillips,  1874. 

Fi^  Ward.— John  W.  Angell,  1876;  Bei\)amin  F.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  1876;  John 
C.  Thompson,  1875;  Charles  Anthony,  1875;  Henry  A.  Howland,  1874;  Sidney 
&  Rider,  1874. 

Sixth  TTard.— Ossian  Sumner,  1876;  Rev.S.S.  Parker,  1876;  CliHon  A.  Hall, 
1875;  Charles  A.  Pabodie,  1875;  Rev.  Lamuel  Osier,  1874;  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Bngg,  1874. 

Seoenih  ITard.— Amos  M.  Bowen,  1876;  Royal  P.  Gladding,  1876:  William 
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S.  Johnson,  1875;  Joseph  C.  Johnson,  1875;  Stephen  Essex,  1874;  George  B. 
Calder,  1874. 

Eighth  TTard.— Augustas  H.  Field,  1876;  Edwin  A.  Smith,  1876;  Dexter  N. 
Knight,  1875;  Frederick  Burgess,  1875;  Alfred  A.  Harrington,  1874;  Henry  V. 
A.  Joslin,  1874 -. 

Ninih  IFard.- William  Y.  Potter,  1876;  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Webb,  1876;  George 
P.  Tew,  1875;  Robert  R.  Knowles,  1875;  William  A.  Mowry,  1874;  Lewis  T. 
Downes,  1874. 

Members  £lE-Q^Ecto.— Thomas  A.  Doyle,  Mayor;  Nicholas  Van  Slyck,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Common  Council. 

Thomas  A.  Doyle,  President;  AmosM.  Bowen,  Secretary iiro^em.;  Daniel 
Leach,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools ;  post  office  address  of  all,  Ptovi- 
dence. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive  Committee.— Thora^s  A.  Doyle,  Chairman;  Charles  Anthony, 
George  B.  Calder,  James  Y.  Smith,  George  P.  Tow. 

Committee  on  QucUificationa. — ^Beigamin  F.  Clarke,  Chairman;  Frederick 
Burgess,  Secretary;  William  Binney,  Amos  M.  Bowen,  Abner  J.  Bamabv, 
Arnold  Green,  William  A.  Mowry,  Charles  A.  Nichols,  Lemuel  Osier. 

Committee  on  High  School.^CArleton  A.  Staples,  Chairman ;  David  H.  Greer, 
Secretary ;  Bez\jamin  F.  Clarke,  Arnold  Green,  H.  Y.  A.  Joslin. 

Committee  on  Text  Books. — Alfred  A.  Harrington,  Chairman;  James  E. 
Cranston,  Stephen  A.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Alfred  Meteidf,  Samuel  H.  Webb. 

Committee  on  By-Lawi^Sidney  S.  Rider,  Chairman;  Edwin  A.  Smith, 
Secretary ;  Henry  W.  Gardner,  Cliiton  A.  Hall,  William  A.  Mowry. 

Committee  on  Vacation  Schools.— ''Edwin  M.  Stone,  Chairman;  Charles  A. 
Pabodie,  Secretary;  Freeborn  Coggcshall,  Augustus  H.  Field,  Samuel  H. 
Webb. 

Committee  ofi  Drawing  and  Pemnanship.'-''B&tkxy  W.  Rugg,  Chairman ;  John 
C.  Thompson,  Secretary;  James  E.  Cranston,  Royal  P.  Gladding,  Robert  R. 
Knowles,  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  Edwin  A.  Smith,  Carleton  A* 
Staples. 

Committee  on  Evening  Schoola.— Joseph  C.  Johnson,  Chairman;  Lewis  T. 
Downes,  Henry  A.  Howland,  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Shubael  S.  Parker. 

Committee  on  Jdusic—John  B.  Anthony,  Chairman;  John  W.  Angell,  J, 
Lewis  Diman,  Daniel  Henshaw,  Dexter  M.  Knight,  Shubael  S.  Parker,  Smith 
S.  Sweet. 

Committee  on  ^'nance.— Edward  A.  Greene,  Chairman;  Amos  M.  Bowen, 
Secretary ;  Elisha  S.  Aldneb,  George  L^  Clarkcr  Nicholas  Van  Slyck. 

NEWPORT. 

Hon.  T.  Coggethall,  Rev.  S.  C.  Hill,  L.  L.  Simmons,  Rer.  M.  H.  Van  Horn, 
1876;  J.  H.  Cozzens,  W.  E.  Crandall,  T.  P.  Peckham.  T.  M.  Seabury,  1875  j 
J.  T.  Burdick,  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D.,  George  Engs,  M.  D.,  Howard  Smithy 
1874. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

J^nance.— Messrs.  Cozzens,  Burdick,  Peckham. 
TeocAer^.'— Messers.  CoggeshalU  Engs,  HilL 
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Iferf  Books, — ^Messrs.  Seabury,  Van  Home,  Butler. 

Buildings. — Messrs.  Crandall,  Simmons,  Smith. 

Thomas  Coggeshall,  Chairman ;  Thomas  H.  Clarke,  Secretary  and  Super- 
intendent ot  Schools;  post  office  address  of  al],  Newport. 

Barnnglon. — S  Brenton  Shaw,  D.  D,  Barrin^ton Centre,  Chairman,  1876; 
H.  H  Richardson,  Nayatt,  Clerk,  1875;  Isaac  F.  Cady,  A.  M.,  Banington 
Centre,  Superintendent,  1874. 

BrisUil, — Rev.  Geo.  L.  Locke*  Chairman,  1876;  Hon.  I.  F.  Williams,  1876; 
John  B.  Munroe,  1876;  I^muel  A.  Bishop,  1876;  Rev.  William  Miller,  1876; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lane,  1875;  Rev.  H.  M.  Jones,  1875;  lion.  John  Turner,  1875; 
JohnD.  Waldrun,  1875;  George  T.  Greene.  1875;  Robert  S.  Andrews,  Clerk 
and  Superintendent,  1874;  William  J.  Miller,  1874;  William  Manchester, 
1874;  Kdwnrd  Brunsen,  1874     Post  Office  address  of  each,  Bristol. 

BurrUlvWe. — Horatio  L.  Hopkins,  Pascong,  Chairman,  1876;  Hon.  James 
8.  Cook,  P:iscoag,  Clerk,  1675 ;  Herbert  S.  Mo  wry,  Mohf^gan,  1874. 

CaaWcstottw.— Abel  F.  Stanton,  Cross  Mills.  Clerk,  1876;  William  F.  Tucker, 
Suunrock  Mills,  Superintendent,  1875;  Millen  S.  Greene,  Carolina  Mills, 
Chairmnn,   1874. 

(kwaiiry. — E.  K.  Parker,  Summit,  1876 ;  Joseph  Tillinghrxst,  Greene,  Chair- 
man, 1875;  Harvey  L.  Spencer,  Coventry,  Clerk,  1874. 

Cm>wto»j.— William  Hill,  Cranston  Print  Works,  Chairman,  18T6;  Roswell 
Easworth,  Ci-jmston  Print  Works,  Clerk,  1876 ;  Thomas  C.  Lawton,  M.  D., 
Cranston  Print  Works,  1874. 

Cufn!ftrlnnd.—Viey,  C.  W.  Burnham,  Valley  Falls,  Superintendent,  1876; 
Eliab  D.  Whipple,  West  Wrentham,  Mass.,  1876;  Addison  Kinsman,  Lonsdale, 
Chairman,  1875;  Horace  A.  FoUett,  Valley  Falls,  Clerk,  1875;  Pardon  R. 
Whipple,  Diamond  Hill,  1874. 

East  Orcefiwich. — James  H.  Eldredge,  M.  D.,  Chairman;  Joseph  W.  Cong- 
don,  Clerk;  Joiin  A.  Place,  Richard  Spencer,  Timothy  Andrews,  William  T. 
Haruney.    Post  office  address  of  each,  East  Greenwich. 

Easl  Procifience, — George  E.  Carpenter,  Watchemoket,  Chairman,  1876; 
Ahaiz  Bassett,  Watchemoket,  Clerk  and  Superintendent,  1875;  Charles  L. 
Ha&ml,  Watchemoket,  1874. 

Exeler. — Willct  H.  Arnold,  Exeter,  Superintendent  and  Chairman,  1876; 
NaUian  B.  Jxjwis,  Pine  Hill.  Clerk,  1875;  Otis  J.  Ballon,  Pine  Hill,  1874. 

icwfcr  —  Georgo  S.  Tillinghast,  Foster  Centre,  Superintendent;  Mo  wry  P. 
Arnold,  M.  D..  Foster  Centre,  Chairman;  Albert  G.  Hopkins,  Foster,  Clerk. 

Qloccstcr. — Rev.  Charles  Scott,  Cbepachet,  Chairman,  1876;  Thomas  Irons, 
Harmony,  Superintendent,  1875;  Edward  L.  Phetleplace,  Chepachet,  Clerk, 
1H74. 

Hopkinion.—Kev.  A.  E.  Main,  1876;  Rev.  J.  R.  Irish,  Chairman,  1875;  Rev. 
S.  S.  Griswoltl,  Superintendent  and  Clerk,  1874.  Post  office  address  of  each, 
Hopkinton. 

Jamc^^cnc^n.— Elijah  Anthonv,  Chairman  and  Superintendent,  1876;  Frank 
£.  Arniild,  1875;  J.  B.  Sanders,  Clerk,  1874.  Post  office  address  oi  ejich, 
Jamestown. 

Jc*M(w».— Daniel  W.  Irons,  1876;  William  S.  Kent,  Chairman,   1875;  W. 

A  Phillips,  Superintendent  and  Clerk,   1874.    Post  office  address  of  eachi 

Ohieyville. 

3 
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LtncoZn.— Rev.  Clement  J.  Whipple,  Manville,  Clerk,  1876;  Gen.  Lysander 
Flagg,  Centi'al  Fulls,  Superintendent,  1875;  George  A.  Kent,  Jjonsdale,  Chair- 
man, 1874. 

Lilile  Cow?/)Zon.— Benjamin  F.  Wilbor,  Jr.,  1876;  Frederic  R.  Brownell, 
Chairman  and  Superintendent,  1875;  Henry  M.  Tompkins,  Clerk,  1874.  Post 
office  address  of  each,  Little  Compton. 

Jl/icW/c^oww.—Ch.irles  Hazard,  1876;  John  Bailey,  1875;  Benjamin  Wyatl* 
1875;  Joel  Peckham.  Clerk,  1874;  Hon.  John  Gould,  Chairman,  1874.  Post 
office  address  of  each,  Newport. 

New  Sfwreluim. — G.  H  Peabody,  Superintendent;  Edward  Cham plin,  Chair- 
man; Hiram  D.Hall,  Clerk;  Hamilton  Mott,Barzi  11  a  Mitchell,  AlansonRose, 
John  R.  Payne.    Pt)iit  (iffiee  address  of  each.  New  Shorehnm. 

NoriJi  Ki7iyst(nvn.—\\ey.  D.  G.  Allen,  East  Greenwich,  1876;  Joseph  Tii»dalo, 
Wickford,  1876;  A.  B.  Chndsey,  Wickford,  Superintendent  and  Chaiiman, 
1875;  Joseph  E.  Spink,  Wickford,  Clerk,  1875;  N.  P.  S.  Thomas,  Wickford, 
1874. 

North  Provideiv'C — George  E.  Newell,  Pawtucket,  Chairman,  1876;  Wil- 
liam W..  Wright,  Centredale,  1876;  Joseph  F.  Brown,  Pmvidcnce,  1870;  An- 
drew Jenckes,  Pawineket,  Clerk  and  Sul)erintendent,  1876;  Obadiah  Brown, 
Fruit  Hill,  1875;  Mjis.«enna  P."  Bacon,  Pawtucket,  1875;  Marcius  M.  Cowing, 
North  Providence,  1875 ;  John  D.  Frost,  Smith  street.  Providence,  1874 ;  Jesse 
Metcalf,  Wanskuek,  1874;  Rev.  George  C.  Bullen,  Pawtucket,  18:6. 

North  SmUhJicld.—J,  I.  llotchkiss,  Woonsockct,  Clerk,  1876;  Rev.  C  R- 
Fitts,  Slatersville,  Superintendent,  1875;  S.  O.  Tabor,  Slatcrsville,  Chairman, 
1874. 

Fawiuckct. — George  A.  Miison,  Pawtucket,  Clerk,  1876;  Phanuel  E.  Bishop, 
M.  D.,  Pawtucket,  Superintendent,  1875 ;  Thomas  Robinson,  Pawtucket,  Chair- 
man, 1874. 

Portsmouth. — Joseph  Coggcshall,  Newport,  Clerk,  1876 ;  James  Sweet,  Ports- 
mouth, 1876;  R«»lH*rt  D.  Ilall,  Portsmouth,  1876;  George  Manchester,  New- 
port, Superintendent  and  Chairman,  1875;  Stephen  S.  Sherman,  Sc^uth  Ports- 
mouth, 1875;  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Chase,  Portsmouth,  1875;  Eugene  Chase, 
Prudence  Islam!,  Bristol,  1874;  A.  L.  Atkley,  Portsmouth,  1874. 

^tc^wonrf— Caleb  T.  Cotlrell,  Carolina  Mills,  1876;  Andrew  J.  Moor,  Us- 
quepaug,  Chairm.in,  1874;  William  C.  Gardner,  Wyoming,  clerk,  1874. 

Sciiufite.—(J.  11.  Page.  North  Scituale,  Chaiiman,  1876;  Rev.  J.  M.  Brews- 
ter, North  Scituate,  Superintendent,  1875;  Rev.  J.  L.  Adams,  South  Scituate, 
Clerk.  1874. 

South  Kin^stown.'-JohnG,  Ferry,  Kingston,  Clerk,  1876;  H.  T.  Braman, 
Kingston,  1876;  Azel  Noyes,  Kingston,  1876;  Rev.  E.  F.  Walson,  \Vakciield, 
Superintendtjnt,  1875;  D.  P.  Spencer,  Quidnlck,  1875;  Edward  Tucker,  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  Chairman,  1874;  Rev.  W.  H.  Kling,  Wakefield.  1874. 

Smilhfield.—D  W.  Lalham,  Woonsocket,  Clerk,  1876;  Marshall  I.  Mowry, 
Greenville,  Superintendent,  1874;  Rev.  Maxcy  Burlingame,  Georgianlle, 
Chairman,  1874. 

Tiverton— M^y.  A.  T.  Clark,  Tivei-ton  Four  Comers,  Clerk,  1876;  John  F. 
Chase,  Fall  River  Mass..  Superintendent,  1875;  Edward  Gray,  Jr,  TiverUm 
Four  Corners,  Chairman,  1874. 
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Warwick — John  Holden,  Old  Warwick,  1876;  Saniuel  W.  Clarke,  Appo- 
naug.  1876;  Albert  C.  Dedrick,  Centreville,  1876;  Albert  D.  Greene,  Appon- 
ang,  1876;  William  A.  Corey,  Pontiac,  1876;  Herbert  Collingwood,  Hiirs 
Grove,  1876;  Edward  A.  Cole,  Pawtiixet  1875;  Henry  W.  Greene,  Appon- 
aag.  1875;  Joseph  AY.  M:uliiion,  East  Greenwich,  1875;  H'lrvey  S  Barllett, 
Cromptoa,  Chairman,  1875;  Caleb  Westcott,  Apponaug,  C>ork,  1875;  J.  B. 
Child,  Pawtuxet,  1874;  John  F.  Brown,  Nalick,  ;874;  Aram  W.  Colvin,  Phe- 
niz,  1874;  Oliver  A.  Wickes,  Centrevllle,  1874;  Cyrus  Harris,  Riverpoint,  1874. 

tTarrefi-^ReT.  S.  K.  Dexter,  Superintendent,  1876;  Benjamin  M.  Bos- 
woith,  Jr.,  1876;  Rodman  Bailon,  1876;  George  L.  Cooke,  Chairman,  1875; 
Rev.  C.  L.  Idanchester,  Clerk,  1875;  Rev.  C.  J.  Rogers,  1875;  George  S. 
Brown,  1874;  Rev.  Henry  S.  Thompson,  1874;  James  M.  Peck,  1874.  Post 
office  address  of  each,  Warren. 

Westerly. — H.  M.  Eaton,  Superintendent,  1876;  David  Smith,  Chairman, 
1875;  lion.  Samuel  H.  Cross,  Clerk,  1874.  Post  office  address  of  each,  Wes- 
terly. 

Wed  Oreenwich^^Charles  F.  Carpenter,  Summit,  Superintendent,  1876; 
John  A.  Bates,  West  Greenwich,  Centre,  1875;  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Noose 
Neck,  Clerk,  1874. 

IFocwMocte/.— Rev.  C.  J.  White,  Superintendent,  1876;  Hon.  N.  T.  Verry, 
Cleik,  1876;  A.  A.  Smith,  1876;  Hon.  Thomas  Steere,  Chairman,  1875;  Amos 
Sberm:m,  Jr.,  1875;  Hon.  S.  N.  Mason,  1874;  Rev.  S.  L.  Holman,  1874.  Post 
office  address  of  each,  Woonsockct.. 

Oammimoner  qf  Indian  Schools— OiAY\*ia  Crosis,  Charlestown. 

Febsonal. — We  are  happy  to  chronicle  the  arrival  home,  from  his  European 
toar,  of  our  Editor-in-chief,  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools.  He  reached  Providence  July  19th,  having  been  away  since  the  last 
of  March.  During  the  nearly  four  months  of  his  absence  Mr.  Bicknell  has 
visited  the  loiidiug  places  of  note  and  interest  abroad,  including  the  Vienna 
Exposilion,  and  extending  his  trip  as  far  as  Athens  and  Constantinople. 
Thronghout  it  all  he  has  made  education  and  educational  institutions  the  ob- 
jective leaturo  of  his  pui*suit,  and  doubtless  returns  well-laden  with  stores  of 
valosible  information  of  which  we  shall  hope  to  reap  the  benefit.  Mr.  Bick- 
nell returas  willi  improved  health  and  a  fresh  zeal  for  the  work  in  our  State, 
to  which  we  all  cordially  welcome  him. 

pROTiDBHCB. — Slx  vacatlou  schools  have  been  commenced  in  Providence, 
much  to  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  those  parents  and  pupils  who  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  city  during  the  summer.  These  schools  have  been  decidedly 
popular,  though  never  more  so  than  at  present,  if  attendance  be  an  indication. 
They  are  managed  by  excellent  teachers,  looked  after  by  a  zealous  Special 
Committee,  and  are  made  as  attractive  and  pleasant  as  possible,  although  vigor- 
ous study  is  not  demanded  nor  expected ;  still  pupils  have  in  the  vacation  schools 
of  former  years  fitted  themselves  for  advanced  classes  at  the  beginniug  of  the 
Fall  term  in  several  instances.  Providence  has  had  marked  success  in  her 
**  Special  Schools." 

ExKTRB. — Warren's  Geography  has  been  authorized  to  replace  Cornell's  in 
the  schools  of  this  town. 
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W00K8OCKET. — Mr.  C.  H.  Smart  has  resigned  the  position  of  Principal  of  the 
Woonsocket  High  School,  although  the  Committee  offered  a  liberal  increase  of 
salary  if  he  would  consent  to  remain. 

Chaslestown. — We  hear  that  the  school  house  of  the  Indian  tribe  tn  this 
town  is  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  It  Is  a  question  whether  it  is  wise  longer  to 
coDtinue  the  maintenance  of  separate  educational  appliances  for  the  Indians, 
irho  undoubtedly  could  be  as  well  taught  if  under  the  control  of  the  regular 
school  authorities. 

CojiBERLAirD. — A  movement  is  on  foot  to  consolidate  the  adjoining  districts 
of  Lincoln  and  this  town,  at  Manville.  A  score  of  places  on  the  manufacturing 
ri?ers  of  Rhode  Island  could  not  only  discuss,  but  act  on  similar  consolidations 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  schools  concerned. 

On  account  of  the  new  dog  law  the  amount  of  money  for  public  schools  this 
year  i»  some  $60  less  than  last  year.  This  was  evidently  not  anticipated  by 
the  voters  of  the  town,  who  will  undoubtedly  see  that  sufficient  money  to  cany 
on  the  schools  succcssftilly  is  in  some  way  provided. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss  M.  R.  Morse,  of  the  Ashton  Grammar  School, 
one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  state,  has  resigned  her  position  and  retired 

tnm  educational  work  for  the  present. 

* 

East  Pbovidexcb. — Lester  A.  Freeman,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  State 
Kormal  School,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  now  Principal  of  Watchcmoket  School, 
has  just  closed  a  most  successful  term,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  pupils, 
parents,  and  school  officials.  This  school  has  enjoyed  a  good  reputation,  ex- 
cept for  the  past  year,  when,  f^om  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy,  the  district 
placed  the  control  of  the  school  in  different  hands  ttom  those  that  had  so  well 
sustained  its  interests.  At  the  recent  election,  however,  Edwin  H.  King,  the 
former  trustee,  was  reinstated,  and  the  school  is  again  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Some  idea  of  the  change  may  be  gained  ft-om  the  fbct  that  Mr.  Freeman 
raised  the  attendance  of  the  school  Arom  14  to  45  in  the  Grammar  room  in  one 
term.  Although  styled  a  Grammar  School  it  has  good  classes  in  Algebra,  some 
vexy  flue  readers,  and  will  have  next  term  a  class  in  Latin. 

BuBRiLLviLLE. — Thc  Provldcuce  and  Springfield  Railroad  will  before  our 
next  issue  give  ample  facilities  for  convenient  communication  between  this 
enterprising  town  and  our  capital  cities.  We  have  often  desired  to  Join  the 
edncators  of  this  town  in  their  spirited  and  valuable  Teachers'  Meetings  and 
Local  Institutes,  and  hail  the  advent  of  the  *'lron  horse"  that  will  enable  us 
hereafter  to  do  so.  The  same  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  been  re- 
elected, who  will  be  assisted  in  his  labors  by  an  unusually  able  committee. 

Jamestowit. — ^This  town  has  three  members  of  thc  School  Committee,  and 
hot  two  schools.  Miss  Emma  Cook,  a  Normal  School  graduate,  is  teaching  with 
inccess  in  District  No.  2.  There  should  be  no  lack  of  supervision  in  these 
schools,  especially  if  the  trustees  do  their  duty. 

Lixcoi^N. — At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  was  decided  to 
use  Monroe*8  series  of  reading  books  in  thc  schools  in  place  of  the  ones  now 
studied,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple  was  authorized  to  make  the  change. 

The  Superintendent,  Gen.  Lysander  Flagg,  is  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  town 
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at  least  once  each  term,  conduct  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  have  a  general 
oversight  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  town.  The  school  money  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  apportioned  as  follows : 

Consol.  Dis.,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Central  Falls $4,200  00 

**  *«     3,  Valley  Falls 1,700  00 

"  "     4,  Lonsdale 2,800  00 

Joint        **  **     6,  Ashton 225  00 

**  "      6,  Albion 760  00 

"  "     7,Manville 1,100  00 

**  »*     8,Limerock C50  00 

"  "     9,  Moshassuck 480  00 

'•  "    10,Friends 1,000  00 

Joint         **  *'    11,  Loulsquisset 326  00 

"  **    12,  Pullen's  Corner 480  00 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Nos.  1  and  2  Central  Falls 8350  00* 

**     8,  Valley  Falls 150  00 

"     4,Lonsdale 225  00 

**      6,  Albion  100  00 

"      7,  Manville 100  00 

The  money  appropriated  is  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  schools  in  town  forty 
we^ks  in  the  year.  Lincoln  certainly  is  not  niggardly  in  providing  the  means 
for  a  good  common  school  eduoation  for  every  child  in  her  borders. 

North  Kingstown. — Stephen  C.  Irons  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hewitt,  recent  Nofmal 
School  graduates,  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  as  teachers  in  Wlckford  during 
the  past  term.  We  believe  they  are  re-engaged  for  another  term.  Mou roe's 
Readers  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  of  this  town. 

Pawtucket. — A  male  Principal  is  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  Pleasant  View 
Grammar  School  at  the  commencement  of  another  term,  as  recommended  in  the 
last  report  of  the  School  Committee,  although  Miss  L.  A.  Paine  has  done  very 
well  with  the  school  for  several  terms  past,  and  is  a  very  efficient  teacher. 

Portsmouth. — We  observe  that  the  School  Committee  advise  the  Trustees  to 
begin  and  close  the  schools  in  accordance  with  a  School  Calendar  made  out  and 
published  by  the  Committee,  naming  the  times  for  vacations,  &c.  This  busi- 
ness, it  would  seem,  ought  properly  to  be  left  with  the  Committee  and  not  to 
the  Trustees,  in  whom  it  is  by  law  vested.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Trustees 
will  act  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the^Commlttec  In  this  matter. 

Warwick. — Wm.  C.  Monroe  will  remain  at  Phenix.  He  is  a  good  teacher,  and 
the  district  may  well  congratulate  itself  on  his  retention  as  Principal  of  their 
village  school. 

Personal. — Among  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, elected  Wednesday,  July  8th,  1873,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  are  Daniel  Leach, 
Samuel  S.  Greene,  Merrick  Lyon  and  Albert  Harkness,  of  Providence.  J.  C. 
GreenoQgh,  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  and  T.  W.  Bickncll,  were  elected  councilors. 

The  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History,  on  Penlkese  Island,  off  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  has  been  opened  with  somewhat  surprising  promptness.  Tbe  ini- 
tiatory exercises  took.place  on  Tuesday,  July  8th,  when  some  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  persons  gathered  In  a  barn  and  listened  to  an  address  flrom  Prof. 
Agasslz,  while  the  swallows  were  flitting  in  and  out,  and  the  sea-breezes  were 
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blowing  through  the  open  building.  The  grounds  were  dedicated  on  February 
82d;  the  buildings  raised  on  June  1st;  and  now,  in  an  unfinished  structure  to 
be  sore,  twenty -eight  students  are  provided  for,  and  in  a  fortnight  a  building 
for  as  many  more  will  be  ready.  Prof.  Agassiz's  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  catch- 
ing, and  we  doubt  not  that  the  fifty  or  sixty  students  (for  tiie  most  part  teachers 
In  colleges  and  normal  and  high  schools)  will  find  Prof  Agivsslz's  method  of 
insisting  upon  patient  and  unremitting  personal  observation  as  beneficial  a 
mode  of  study  as  they  have  ever  tried ;  while  they  and  the  public  will  shortly 
And  out  how  important  a  thing  in  the  ftiture  of  American  zoology  will  be  this 
onpretending  institution  on  the  Massachusetts  coast — a  place  singularly  favor- 
able for  the  study  of  sea-life. 

New  England  Collrgbs.— The  Bates  Student  gives  th^  following  account  of 
eoUeges  in  New  England : 

Name,  Place.  Founded, 

Harvard  University Cambridge,  Mass 1636 

Yale  College New  Haven,  Ct....« 1700 

Brown  University Providence,  U.  1 1764 

Dartmouth  College Hanover,  N.  H 1769 

University  of  Vermont Burlington,  Vt 1791 

Williams  College Willlamstown,  Mass 1793 

Bowdoln  College Brunswick,  Me 1794 

Middlebury  College Mlddlebury,  Vt 1800 

Colby  University Watei-ville,  Me 1820 

Amherst  College Amherst,  Mass 1821 

Trinity  College Hartford,  Ct , ...1826 

Wcsleyan  University Mlddletown,  Ct 1831 

Norwich  University Northfleld,  Vt 1834 

Holy  Cross  College Worcester,  Mass 1843 

Tufts  College Somervllle,  Mass 1854 

Bates  College Lewiston,  Mo 1868 

Harvard  is  named  after  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  was  born  in  England.  He 
died  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.  24th,  1638.  Yale,  from  Ellhu  Yale,  born  In 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  April  o,  1648;  died  July  8,  1721.  Brown,  from  Nicholas 
Brown.  Dartmouth,  from  Lord  Dartmouth.  Williams,  from  Col.  Ephraim 
WiUiams,  died  17.55.  Bowdoin,  ft-om  Gov.  James  Bowdoin.  Colby,  ftom 
Gardiner  Colby,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Wesleyan,  from  John  Wesley.  Tufts,  firom 
Charles  Tufts.    Bates,  fk*om  Benjamin  Edward  Bates,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Unitarians.  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Williams,  Bowdoin,  Mlddlebury,  and  Amherst,  the  Con- 
gregatlonalists.  Brown  and  Colby,  the  Baptists.  Trinity  and  Norwich,  the 
Episcopalians.  Wesleyan,  the  Methodists.  Holy  Cross,  the  lloman  Catholics. 
Tofts,  the  Universalists.    Bates,  the  Free  Baptists. 


Rev.  Dr.  Henry  E,  Robins,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  President  of 
Colby  University,  and  has  accepted .  We  understand  that  his  election  gives 
great  satisfaction  to  the  IViends  of  the  University. 

Eighteen  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  at  Colby  Unl- 
Tersity,  of  whom  three  are  ladies.  An  exchange  says  that  the  girls  passed 
so  good  aa  examination  that  the  Faculty  are,  like  Oliver  Twist,  looking  for 
more. 

Three  young  ladies  have  Just  passed  their  examination  for  admission  to  the 
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Freshman  Class  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  others  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  enter  the  class  before  the  beginning  of  next  terra.  In  the  Fall  of  1871 
the  corporation  of  this  college  voted  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Institution  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Edncation  has  decided  to  spend  $1,039,000  next  j'car, 
omearly  twice  as  much  ns  it  received  this  year;  but  rejected  the  estimates 
for  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  below  $400,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  free  books  for  pupils.  The  increase  asked  for  is  to  be  almost  wholly  applied 
to  tlie  erection  of  new  and  the  enlargement  of  old  school  houses. 

The  afternoon  services  in  the  public  schools  in  Worcester  are  hereafter  to 
be  two  hours  lon<r. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  heated  term  and  dog  days  arc  prevalent 
and  scfux>l  no  longer  keeps,  the  world  is  not  idle.  Like  the  war  horse,  who 
snuffeth  the  battle  from  afar,  the  book  publisher  are  aware  that  Ihe  Fall  term 
of  schools  is  near  at  hand  and  they  are  accordingly  on  the  alert.  A  reference 
to  our  pages  this  month  will  well  repay  the  few  moments  time  tlius  devoted. 

On  the  fii-st  p:vge,  Messre.- Wilson,  Ilinkle  &  Co.  announce  the  firet  volume 
of  an  entirely  new  classical  series.  Judging  fi'om  their  circular  it  will  be 
wortli  looking  after. 

On  the  second  page,  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.  call  attention  to  their  standard 
publications  — Olney^s  Mathematics,  Colton^s  Geographies,  and  Lossing^s 
Histories. 

The  third  page  contains  the  announcements  of  the  Eaton  and  Bradbuiy 
Series  of  Matliematics;  a  very  popular  and  valuable  list  published  by  Thomp- 
son, Bigclow  &  Brown,  of  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  pul)lish  on  page  four,  a  "circular  letter"  to 
their  numerous  educational  friends  as  well  as  to  all  others  int^ircsted.  Their 
list  is  very  largo  and  complete. 

On  page  eight.  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  call  the  attention  of  edinvotors  to 
the  subject  of  the  N.uural  Svionccs.  Their  list  in  this  line  is  very  fine,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  best  scientists  of  the  day. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice  on  the  front  of  this  number  the  specimen 
pages  of  the  new  readers  publi.shed  by  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Recueation— The  School  Stage.  Messi*s.  Wilson,  Ilinkle  &  Co.,  (Cin- 
cinnati and  New  York,)  have  ju.($t  published  VenabW^s  Sdiool  Stage^  a  collec- 
tion of  Juvenile  Acting  Plays,  for  school  and  home.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  price,  $125.  A  fuller  annoonccment  will  appear  in  tbe  next 
number  of  tliis  journal. 

We  wish  when  any  of  our  subscribers  fail  to  receive  their  .copy  of  the 
ScHOOLMASTEic  that  they  would  notify  ms  at  once.  It  will  gi-eatly  faeilit'ite  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  of  mailing,  and  save  ofl^entimes  a  good  deal  of  feeling. 
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y  HORACE  MANN  AND  GEORGE  PEABODY. 

In  the  year  1796,  there  was  living  in  an  obscure  country  town 
of  Massachusetts,  a  man  known  to  only  a  narrow  circle  of  ac- 
qnaiutances,  and  whose  memory  wad  far  from  likely  to  survive  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived.  His  circumstances  were  narrow, 
and  his  health  feeble.  He  cultivated  a  small  farm,  from  which  he 
gained,  as  his  strength  would  allow,  subsistence  for  his  family. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  and  character.  Her 
intuitions  were  rapid,  and  were  very  uniformly  attended  with  the 
certainty  of  prophecy.  In  1789  the  husband  died  of  consump- 
tion, leaving  a  son  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  destined  to 
rescue  the  name  of  his  father  from  prospective  oblivion.  This  son 
was  Horace  Mann,  whose  name,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  stands  conspicuous  among  those  of  distinguished 
American  educators.  Some,  indeed,  might  place  it  iirst  and 
highest  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

At  this  period,  the  outlook  for  this  feeble  son  of  poverty 
certainly  was  not  promising.  Inheriting  the  physical  tendencies 
of  his  father,  with  the  acute,  nervous  organization  of  his  mother, 
which  conspired  to  give  him  a  sensitiveness  that  thrilled  with 
every  touch,  he  seemed  but  ill  fitted  for  contact  with  a  rude  and 
selfish  world,  and  tor  engaging  iu  the  conflict  of  life. 
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His  educational  advantages  were  of  the  most  meagre  character. 
They  were  those  afforded  by  the  common  district  school  of  a  town 
itself  both  small  and  poor — the  smallest  district  with  the  poorest 
school-house  in  which  the  cheapest  teachers  were  employed. 

Like  many  another  who  has  risen  to  eminence,  ho  owed  mtich 
to  his  mother.  TV[ith  her  he  remained  on  the  homestead  until  the 
age  of  twenty.  She  always  preferred  the  pleasure  and  interests 
of  her  children  to  her  own,  and  by  her  zeal  and  perseverance  she 
did  much  to  compensate  their  want  of  facilities  for  education. 
For,  although  her  other  duties  prevented  her  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  work  of  instruction,  she  did  what  was  better. 
Especially  in  Horace  she  inspired  an  irrepressible  thirat  for 
knowledge,  and  instilled  into  his  nature  those  principles  by  which 
all  knowledge  should  be  acquired  and  employed.  Knowledge, 
with  benevolence  as  its  chief  end,  became  the  ruling  motive  of 
his  life.  In  after  life,  he  once  said  to  a  friend :  «*  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  its  motive  never  took  the  form  of  wealth  or  fame.  It 
was  rather  an  instinct  which  impelled  me  toward  knowledge,  as 
that  of  migratory  birds  impels  them  northwards  in  the  spring-time. 
All  my  boyish  castles  in  the  air  had  reference  to  do  something  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  early  precepts  of  benevolence,  in- 
culcated upon  me  by  my  parents,  flowed  out  in  this  direction ; 
and  I  had  a  conviction  that  knowledge  was  my  needed  instru- 
ment." 

In  this  connection  the  following  somewhat  lengthy  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  in  mature  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  interest : 

<<  I  regard  it  as  an  irretrievable  misfortune  that  my  childhood 
was  not  a  happy  one.  By  nature  I  was  exceedingly  elastic  and 
buoyant,  but  the  poverty  of  my  parents  subjected  me  to  continual 
privations.  I  believe  in  the  rugged  nursing  of  Toil,  but  she 
nursed  me  too  much.  In  the  winter  time  I  was  employed  in  in- 
door and  sedentary  occupations,  which  confined  me  too  strictly ; 
and  in  summer,  when  I  could  work  on  the  farm,  the  labor  was  too 
severe,  and  often  encroached  on  the  hours  of  sleep.  I  do  not 
remember  the  time  when  I  began  to  work.  Even  my  play-days 
— not  play-days,  for  I  never  had  any — ^but  my  play-hours,  wcro 
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ertioD,  finishing  my  tasks  to  gain  a  little  leisure 
My  parents  sinned  ignornntly,  but  God  affixes 
jenalties  to  the  violation  of  His  laws,  whether 
Ulful  or  ignorant.  For  willful  violation,  there 
\ty  of  remorse,  and  that  is  the  only  difference, 
^ou  two  pieces  of  advice,  which  shall  be  gratis 
Y  cost  me  what  is  of  more  value  than  diamonds, 
m  to  work,  though  not  too  hard ;  and  unless 
ymphatic,  let  them  sleep  as  much  as  they  will, 
compensation,  however,  from  the  rigor  of  my 
'  or  diligence  became  my  second  nature  ;  and  I 
izle  any  psychologist  to  tell  where  it  joined  on 
ng  to  these  ingrained  habits,  work  has  always 
at«r  is  to  a  fish.  I  have  wondered  a  thousand 
le  say,  <  I  don't  like  this  business ;'  or  '  I  wish  I 
hat;'  for  with  me,  whenever  I  have  had  any- 
not  remember  ever  to  have  demurred,  but  have 
as  a  fatalist ;  and  it  was  as  sure  to  be  done  as 

id  the  love  of  knowledge  was,  in  my  time,  neces- 
to  a  love  of  books ;  because  there  was  no  such 
iction.  Books  designed  for  children  were  few, 
meagre  and  miserable.  My  teachers  were  very 
they  were  very  poor  teachers.  Looking  bock 
days  of  myself  and  my  mates,  I  canuot  adopt 

fortnnatoB  nimiam  sua  si  boitft  norint.' 

With  the  infinite  universe  around  us,  all  ready 
>ed  upon  our  souls,  we  were  never  placed  atthe 
ceive  its  glorious  inures.  I  had  an  intense 
Luty,  and  of  its  expression  in  nature  and  in  the 
Met  was  in  Murray  lost,'  so  at  least  an  amateur 
■tist,  was  lost  in  me.  How  often,  when  a  boy, 
kensido's  hind,  to  gaze  at  the  glorious  sunset, 
n  my  back  ut  night  on  the  earth,  to  look  at  the 
th  all  our  senses  and^our  faculties  glowing  and 
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receptive,  how  little  were  we  taught;  or  rather  how  much 
obstruction  was  thrust  between  us  and  nature's  teachings.  Our' 
eyes  were  never  trained  to  distinguish  forms  or  colors.  Our  ears 
were  strangers  to  music.  So  faf  from  being  taught  the  art  of 
drawing,  which  is  a  beautiful  language  by  itself,  I  well  remember 
that  when  the  impulse  to  express  in  pictures  what  I  could  not  ex- 
press in  words  so  strong  as  that,  as  Cowper  says,  *  it  tingled  down 
to  my  fingers,'  then  my  knuckles  were  rapped  by  the  heavy  ruler 
of  the  teacher,  or  cut  with  his  rod,  so  that  an  artificial  tingling 
soon  drove  away  the  natural.  Of  all  our  faculties  the  memory 
for  words  was  the  only  one  specially  appealed  to.  The  most  com- 
prehensive generalizations  of  men  were  given  us  instead  of  the 
facts  from  which  these  generalizations  were  formed.  All  ideas 
outside  of  the  book  were  contraband  articles  which  the  teacher 
confiscated,  or  rather  flung  overboard.  Oh,  when  the  intense  and 
burning  activity  of  youthful  faculties  shall  find  employment  in 
salutary  and  pleasing  studies  or  occupations,  then  will  parents  be 
able  to  judge  better  of  the  alleged  prononess  of  children  to  mis- 
chief. Until  then,  children  have  not  a  fair  trial  before  their 
judges. 

**  Yet,  with  these  obstructions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which 
nothing  could  repress.  An  inward  voice  raised  its  plaint  forever 
in  my  heart  for  something  better  and  nobler.  And  if  my  parents 
had  not  the  means  to  give  me  knowledge,  they  intensified  the  love 
of  it.  They  always  spoke  of  learning  and  learned  men  with  en- 
thusiasm and  a  kind  of  reverence.  I  was  taught  to  take  care  of 
the  few  books  we  had  as  though  there  was  something  sacred  about 
them.  I  never  dogs-eared  one  in  my  life,  nor  profanely  scribbled 
upon  its  pages,  margin,  or  fly-leaf,  and  would  as  soon  have  stuck 
a  pin  through  my  flesh  as  through  the  pages  of  a  book.  When 
very  young,  I  remember  a  young  lady  came  to  our  house  on  a 
visit,  who  was  said  to  have  studied  Latin.  I  looked  upon  her  as 
a  sort  of  goddess.  Years  after  the  idea  that  I  could  ever  study 
Latin  broke  upon  my  mind  with  the  wonder  and  bewilderment  of 
a  revelation.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen  I  had  never  been  to  school 
more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  a  year. 

**I  said  we  had  but  few  books..    The  town,  however,  owned  a 
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small  library.  When  incoiporated,  it  was  named  after  Dr, 
Franklin,  whose  reputation  was  then  not  only  at  its  zenith,  but, 
like  the  sun  over  Gibeon,  was  standing  still  there.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  he  offered  thein  a  bell  for 
their  church,  but,  afterward,  saying  that  from  what  he  had  learned 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  he  thought  they  would  prefer  sense 
to  sound,  he  changed  the  gift  into  a  library.  Though  this  library 
consisted  of  old  histories  and  theologies,  suited,  perhaps,  to  the 
*  conscript  fathers '  of  the  town,  but  miserably  adapted  to  the 
*proscript*  children,  yet  I  wasted  my  youthful  ardor  upon  its 
martial  pages,  and  leanied  to  glory  in  war,  which  both  reason  and 
conscience  have  since  taught  me  to  consider  almost  universally  as 
a  crime.  Oh,  when  will  men  learn  to  redeem  that  childhood  in 
their  offspring  which  was  lost  to  themselves  !  We  watch  for  the 
seed-time  for  our  fields,  and  improve  it,  but  neglect  the  mind 
until  midsummer,  or  even  autunm  comes,  when  all  the  actinism  of 
the  vernal  sun  is  gone.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  something  to 
remedy  this  criminal  defect.  Had  I  the  power,  I  would  scatter 
libraries  over  the  whole  land  as  the  sower  sows  his  wheat  field. 

**  As  to  my  early  habits,  whatever  may  have  been  my  shortcom- 
ings, I  can  still  say  that  I  have  always  been  exempt  from  what 
may  be  called  common  vices.  I  was  never  intoxicated  in  my  life' 
— unless,  perchance,  with  joy  or  anger.  I  never  swore — indeed, 
profanity  was  always  most  disgusting  and  repulsive  to  me.  And 
(I  consider  it  always  a  climax)  I  never  used  the  *  vile  weed '  in 
any  form.  I  early  formed  the  resolution  to  be  a  slave  to  no 
habit.  For  the  rest,  my  public  life  is  almost  as  well  known  to 
others  as  to  myself;  and,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  public  men, 
others  know  my  motives  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,'* 

Pregnant  as  is  the  foregoing  extract  with  hints  to  the  tea.cher 
respecting  what  he  is  to  aim  at  and  what  to  shun  in  his  work  of 
educating  those  committed  to  his  charge,  and  suggestive  as  it  is 
with  regard  to  improvements  in  methods  of  instruction  already 
attained  or  still  to  be  devised  and  employed,  these  will  be  left  to 
be  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of  the  reader,  and 
we  will  return  to  our  point  of  departure,  and  briefly  review  a  few 
events  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Mr.  Mann. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty  ho  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  his 
guardian  to  engage  in  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college.  A 
singular  circumstance  about  this  time  seemed  to  render  this  course 
practicable.  A  school  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  by  a  man 
named  Samuel  Barrett,  whose  character  was  marked  by  strange 
and  unfortunate  eccentricities.  He  was  a  sort  of  itinerant  teach- 
er, remarkable  equally  for  his  knowledge  of  English,  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  lor  his  profound  ignorance  of  mathematics,  and  almost 
every  other  branch  of  learning.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  could 
never  learn  the  multiplication  table,  that  he  was  not  able  to  date 
a  letter,  or  even  tell  the  hour  by  the  clock.  He  was,  however, 
entirely  at  home  in  the  classics ;  and  in  hearing  recitations  in 
Virgil,  Cicero,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  other  preparatory 
classical  works,  he  never  made  use  of  the  text  book.  He  had  so 
thoroughly  memorized  these  that  the  words  of  the  original  in  their 
transposed  order  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

In  the  school  of  this  strange  teacher  (whose  mental  character* 
istics  were  singularly  congruous  with  his  personal  habits,  which 
were  such  that  while,  for  six  months,  he  would  partake  of  no 
beverage  stronger  than  tea,  during  the  next  six— sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less — ^he  would  travel  about  the  country  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  intoxication,  begging  cider  from  house  to  house,  and 
sleeping  in  barns  or  pig-styes,)  ^*  Mr.  Mann  first  saw  a  Latin 
grammar."  Within  six  months  from  this  commencement  of 
classical  study,  he  had  made  such  progress  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  University  in  September,  1818. 
Three  years  later — ^although  he  was  absent  during  winter  teaching, 
to  help  defray  his  expenses,  and  was,  for  a  time,  compelled  to 
leave  his  class  by  illness — ^he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class,  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Faculty  and  his  class- 
mates. 

He  had  already  chosen  law  as  his  profession,  and  in  order  to 
save  time,  had  commenced  the  study  of  it  several  weeks  previous 
to  his  final  examination  in  college.  After  the  Commencement  he 
entered  his  name  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  J. 
Fiske,  of  Wrentham.     Within  a  few  months  he  was  recalled  to 
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Brown  University  as  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Here  his  methods 
of  instruction  were  marked  by  great  precision  and  thoroughness. 
In  translation  he  required  the  choice  of  such  words  as  would 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  author  with  the  greatest  elegnnce  and 
force  consistent  with  accuracy.  He  gave  prominence  to  the  study 
of  English  synonyms  as  the  means  of  selecting  such  words  as 
would  express  the  idea  with  the  greatest  precision.  He  also  added 
much  to  the  value  of  his  lessons  by  the  use  of  geographical, 
biographical  and  historical  references.  In  order  to  estimate 
correctly  the  merits  of  this  course  of  instruction,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  call  to  mind  the  difference  between  Then  and  Now.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  inexorable  in  demanding  correct  recita- 
tions.    A  humorous  illustration  of  this  is  as  follows  : 

<'  One  day  a  student  asked  the  steward  of  the  college  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  a  medicinal  preparation  which  ho  had.  'Mr. 
so-and-so,'  said  the  steward,  *  has  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  and 
I  am  going  to  give  him  a  sweat.'  *  If  you  want  to  give  him  a 
sweat,'  said  the  enquirer,  *  send  him  into  our  recitation-room 
without  his  lesson.' " 

He  subsequently  completed  his  law  studies,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Nor^lk  bar  in  December,  1823.  In  a  professional 
course  of  fourteen  years  of  forensic  practice  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  would  never  undertake  a  case  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  right.  He  made  this  his  inflexible  rule  upon  high 
conscientious  grounds. 

From  1827  to  1833  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  At  this  time  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Edward  G.  Loring.  At  the  first 
election,  after  his  removal,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  returned  at  four  succeeding  elec- 
tions, and  was  chosen  president  of  this  body  for  the  years  1836 
and  1837. 

Space  will  not  permit  any  review  of  his  course  as  a  legislator, 
except  to  mention  that  the  establishment  and  erection  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  in  Worcester  was  due  more  to  his  efforts  and  in- 
fluence than  those  of  any  other. 

In  1837  he  commenced  what  may  be  considered  the  great  work 
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of  his  life.  On  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  he  was  chosen  its  secretary,  and  in  this  office,  which 
he  filled  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  during  the  next 
eleven  years,  he  found  a  congenial  and  successful  sphere  of  labor. 
It  is  not  extravant  to  say  that  his  advent  to  this  office  heralded  the 
dawning  of  a  new  and  brighter  day  for  the  interests  of  universal 
education  through  public  schools  in  America.  To  these  interests, 
from  the  first  and  continually,  he  devoted  himself  both  by  word 
and  deed.  The  advocacy  of  these  **  was  a  golden  thread  woven 
into  all  the  texture  of  his  writings  and  his  life." 

In  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Mann 
made  use  chiefly  of  three  agencies  for  influencing  the  public.  The 
first  consisted  of  lectures  to  conventions  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  education,  which,  at  first,  were  held  annually  in  each  county  of 
the  State.  These  lectures,  adapted  to  promiscuous  audiences, 
were  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  a  lively  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  education.  The  second  agency  was  the 
Oommon  School  Journal^  which  he  conducted,  and  in  which  he 
discussed,  more  in  detail,  the  methods  and  processes  of  instruction 
and  training  which  he  thought  best  calculated  to  secure  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  system  of  instruction  in  free  public  schools. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  means  consisted  in  his  Annual 
Eeports,  twelve  in  number,  which  embody  the  results  of  his  able 
and  zealous  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  displaying  at  once 
eloquence  of  diction,  clear  and  profound  thinking,  and  broad, 
practical  views  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 

The  length  of  this  article  will  not  admit  even  an  analysis  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Mann. 

His  Seventh  Annual  Report,  which  embodies  the  results  of  his 
visit  to  the  educational  institutions  of  Europe,  is  a  work  of  very 
unusual  interest.  It  is  said  that  no  educational  document,  proba- 
bly, ever  had  so  wide  a  circulation.  Many  editions  were  printed 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  States ;  several  editions  were 
also  printed  in  England.  It  was  supposed  to  reflect  severely  upon 
the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  called  forth  a  reply  entitled 
<«  Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,"  and  bearing  the  names  of  thirty-one  Boston  schoolmas- 
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ters.  It  contained  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages,  and  was 
immediately  answered  by  Mr.  Mann  in. a  reply  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pages.  A  portion  of  the  teachers  rejoined  in  a 
reply  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pages,  to  which  Mr.  Mann  made 
a  reply  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages.  The  final  verdict 
was  that  the  victory  of  Mr.  Mann  was  complete. 

The  Edinburg  Review  pronounced  the  Tenth  Annual  Report 
**  a  noble  monument  of  a  civilized  people ;  and  if  America  were 
sunk  beneath  the  waves,  it  would  remain  the  fairest  picture  on 
record  of  an  ideal  commonwealth." 

In  his  Supplementary  Report,  in  1848,  he  says,  "  From  the 
time  when  I  accepted  the  secretaryship  in  June,  1837,  until  May, 
1848,  when  I  tendered  my  resignation  of  it,  I  labored  in  the  cause 
an  average  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  day ;  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  this  peiiod  I  never  took  a  single  day  for 
reliixation,  and  months  and  months  together  passed  without  my 
withdrawing  a  single  evening  from  working  hours  to  call  upon  a 
friend.  My  whole  time  was  devoted,  if  *  not  wisely,'  yet 
continuously  and  cheerfully  to  the  great  trust  confided  to  my 
hands." 

'<  His  correspondence  was  more  voluminous  than  all  his  other 
writings,  and  sometimes  amounted  to  thirty  letters  in  a  day." 
He  was  constantly  applied  to  for  legal  opinions  in  school  matters, 
and  always  gave  these  without  remuneration. 

In  1852  Mr.  Mann  became  president  of  Antioch  College,  in 
Ohio,  where  he  remained,  laboring  with  characteristic  zeal  and 
success,  until  the  year  1859,  when  his  career  was  interrupted  by 
death  on  the  second  of  August.  In  his  last  sphere  of  labor  he 
became  convinced  by  experiment,  of  the  entire  practicability  of 
giving  a  common  education  to  both  sexes  during  a  college  course. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  birth  of  Horace  Mann, 
another  son  of  poverty,  George  Peabody,  who  was  destined,  in 
a  difierent  way,  to  give  as  illustrious  a  place  in  history  to  the 
name  of  hi?  birthplace  as  Horace  Mann  was  to  that  of  Franklin, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  town  of  Danvers  in  Massachusetts. 
The  first  of  his  ancestors  in  this  country  was  Francis  Paybody, 
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who  belonged  to  an  English  family  of  good  standing,  and  who 
came  to  New  England  in  1637.  This  ancestor  attained  promin- 
ence among  the  men  of  his  time,  and  acquired  considerable 
wealth.  But,  among  his  numerous  descendants,  some  were 
destined  to  misfortunes  and  poverty.  Among  these  latter  were 
the  parents  of  George.  So  limited  were  the  means  of  education 
which  they  were  able  to  furnish  their  children,  that  George,  when, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store 
in  Danvers,  had  scarcely  attained  more  than  the  ability  to  read 
and  write.  Nor  was  his  subsequent  education  due  at  all  to  the 
schools.  I  say  his  subsequent  education,  for  that  he  obtained,  as 
has  many  another,  an  education,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  invalua- 
ble in  its  kind,  none  acquainted  with  his  history  would  care  to 
deny. 

The  events  of  Mr.  Peabody's  early  life  conspired  to  render  him 
the  shrewd  and  successful  man  of  business.  His  service  in  a  dry- 
goods  shop  in  Newburyport  was  an  appropriate  sequel  to  his  ex- 
perience as  a  grocery  clerk.  His  subsequent  connection  with  his 
uncle,  John  Poabody,  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where,  for  **  pru- 
dential reasons,"  the  business  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
nephew,  secured  for  him  increased  facilities  for  acquiring  skill  in 
commercial  transactions,  insomuch  that  when  he  became  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  trade,  his 
genius  and  skill  were  so  far  developed  that,  while  Mr.  Eiggs  sup- 
plied the  capital  he  entrusted  the  entire  management  of  the 
business  to  his  youthful  partner.  This  was  in  the  year  1814.  In 
the  following  year  they  entered  upon  a  large  business  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  This  increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  1822,  branches 
were  established  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  widely 
increasing  businesa  soon  called  upon  Mr.  Peabody  to  make 
repeated  voyages  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  goods.  These 
voyages  furnished,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  his  transatlantic  success. 
The  year  1837  found  him  established  as  a  banker  in  the  city  of 
London.  He  was  already  a  man  of  wealth.  He  had  won  a  repu- 
tation on  botn  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity, 
able,  wise,  sagacious.  During  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  one  of 
the  most  disastrious  which  this  country  has  experienced,  when 
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American  securities  were  regarded  with  suspicion  in  England — 
he  was  most  active  and  successful  in  restoring  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. His  courtesy  and  attentions  to  Americans  won  for  him 
constantly  increasing  favor,  and  spread  abroad  his  fame.  His 
house  became  the  hoadquartei*s  for  Americans  in  London. 

And  now  the  brightest  side  of  his  character  begins  to  cOme  into 
view.  The  world's  Fair  is  to  occur  in  1851,  in  London ;  and  the 
necessary  appropriation  refused  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the  London  banker.  Dr. 
Kane's  expedition  is  projected,  and  the  same  hand  contributes 
$10,000  to  the  required  funds. 

In  1852  occurs  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  his  native  town ; 
and,  although  not  able  to  be  present  in  person,  he  sends  an  envel- 
ope inclosing  the  noblest  sentiment  of  his  life — so  noble  that  in 
elder  times  its  claim  to  inspiration  would  have  remained  without 
a  challenge. 

<*  Education — a  debt  from  the  present  to  future  generations." 
This  sentiment  is  accompanied  by  a  present  gift  of  $20,000  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  <*  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and 
morality  among  them."  This  is  afterward  increased  to  $200,000, 
eventuating  in  the  Peabody  Institute  and  Library — a  fitting 
monument  to  the  generous  donor. 

Only  once  was  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Peabody's  financial  credit 
called  into  question.  ''It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  1857. 
There  had  been  great  failures  in  New  York.  Remittances  from 
America  to  England  ceased.  The  storm  increased.  Private  bank- 
ers refused  to  discount  the  best  paper.  Failures  commenced  in  the 
city ;  whispers  against  the  oldest  houses  were  overheard :  a  draft  of 
the  broker  of  the  Rothschilds,  for  $10,000,  on  Brown,  Shipley  & 
Co.,  was  rejected  when  offered  for  discount,  and  Peabody  was 
said  to  be  tottering.  Mr.  Peabody  then  took  the  bold  step  of  his 
life.  Without  consultiition  with  friends,  as  if  on  his  usual  errand 
to  'Change,  he  stepped  into  the  parlor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
placed  before  the  directors  a  list  of  his  assets,  and  asked  the  loan 
of  one  million  of  pounds  sterling.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  Lon- 
don rumor.     What  took  place  in  that  modern  Star  Chamber  is 
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not  OD  record.  Before  the  close  of  business  hours  it  was  stated, 
as  if  on  good  authority,  that  the  great  American  house  was  safe. 
Mr.  Peabody's  credit  stood  impregnable." 

In  1869,  Mr.  Peabody  increased  the  amount  of  his  previous 
contributions  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  educatioual  iuiititution  in  Baltimore,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  it  would  be  "  so  conducted  throughout  its  whole 
career  as  to  teach  political  and  religious  charity,  toleration  and 
beneficence,  and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  con- 
ditions, the  true  friend  of  an  inestimable  Union,  of  the  saliitary 
institutions  of  free  goTernment,  and  of  liberty  regulated  by  law." 

He  did  not  forget,  in  his  beuefactions,  the  country  where  he 
had  amassed  his  wealth.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  he  earned  out  a  purpose,  which  he  had  for  a  considerable 
period  entertained,  of  doing  something  "  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  and  needy,"  in  the  city  of  London.  Just  be- 
fore his  death  in  1869,  he  increased  the  amount  contributed  for 
this  purpose  to  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollai's.  His 
design  in  this  benefaction  was  especially  to  aid  the  industrious  and 
virtuous  poor,  by  providing  for  them  homes  of  decency  and  com- 
fort for  a  rent  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  their  means. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Peabody  himself,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  he  was  miturally  of  a 
penurious  disposition,  and  fond  of  hoai-ding  hia  wealth.  Hence 
his  princely  benevolence  was  really  a  work  of  education — the 
development  of  an  element  of  character  which  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  being  smothered  beyond  the  power  of  resuscitation. 
Fortunately  he  commenced  giving.  As  he  continued  his  giils,  it 
became  a  luxury  to  give.  When  he  visited  the  United  States  in 
1866,  his  previous  benefactions  had  prepared  him  for  the  most 
magnificent  of  them  all — the  gift  of  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  "  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  South, 
without  restriction  of  race  or  cdudition.  During  this  same  visit 
he  gave  $150,000  for  founding  an  Institute  of  Technology  in  con- 
nection with  Harvai-d  College,  and  the  same  amount  to  Yale 
College  for  a  department  of  Physical  Science. 

}8  he  felt  that  his  health  was  failing.     He  desired  once 
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more  to  see  his  native  .land,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  1869, 
arrived  in  New  York.  *'  After  some  days  of  rest  he  proceeded 
to  Boston  and  to  his  beloved  Danvers.  He  now  endowed  the 
Peabody  Museum,  at  Salem,  with  $150,000,  gave  $30,000  to  New- 
buryport  for  a  library ;  $30,000  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover ; 
$20,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  $20,000  to  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  $25,000  to  Kenyon  College,  $10,000 
to  the  Public  Library,  at  Thetford,  Vt. ;  $60,000  to  Washington 
College,  Virginia ;  and  crowned  his  previous  benevolence  to  the 
cause  of  Southren  education  by  a  further  gift  of  $1,400,000  to 
the  ti-ustees  of  that  fund  for  its  purposes."  Thus  the  amount  for 
Southern  education  alone  was  increased  to  three  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  his  gifts  to  various  benevolent  objects, 
to  more  than  eight  and  a  half  minions. 

He  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  died  there 
on  the  4th  of  November  in  the  same  year. 

Thus  briefly,  and  yet  at  much  greater  length  than  was  my 
intent,  I  have  placed  before  the  readers  of  The  Schoolmaster  a 
few  events  in  the  history  of  two  our  most  eminent  educators. 
One,  the  refined  and  accomplished  scholar,  gave  up  nearly  his 
whole  active  life  to  labors  of  untold  value  in  the  field  of  education 
on  his  native  soil.  The  other,  the  honorable  and  successful  man 
of  business  in  a  foreign  city,  bequeathed  his  millions  to  advance 
the  same  cause  for  which  the  scholar  spent  what  was  worth  more 
than  gold — the  wealth  of  his  attainments  and  the  strength  of  his 
life.  Both  were  educated  men,  and  both  most  signally  indicated 
their  appieciation  of  the  education  afforded  to  the  whole  people 
by  the  schools.  But  does  not  the  munificence  of  the  millionaire 
in  a  single  direction,  indicate  a  yearning  and  a  sense  of  loss  not  to 
be  repaired,  in  the  meagreness  of  his  own  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  and  to  supply  which,  in  his  mature  manhood,  he  would 
gladly  have  parted  with  much  of  his  material  wealth?  At  all 
events,  from  the  lives  of  two  such  men,  rising  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  wealth,  eminence  and  usefulness,  the  humblest  teach- 
er in  a  rural  hamlet^  may  find  encouragement  to  **  thank  God  and 
take  courage ;"  for  not  one  of  them  can  tell  whether  an  embryo  - 
Mann  or  Peabody  may  not  be  among  her  pupils. 
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Shall  we  insist  upon  having  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools  ?  I 
thought  so  once ;  the  thought  of  its  exclusion  caused  me  alnim 
and  pain.  Years  of  discussion  have  made  the  subject  familiar, 
and  more  mature  reflection  has  modified  my  first  impressions. 

The  nature  of  our  public  school  system  obviously  precludes  the 
teaching  of  sectarianism,  and  to  a  very  large  and  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  patrons  of  our  public  schools,  the  teaching  of  the 
Protestant  Bible  is  teaching  sectarianism.  So  they  profess  to 
regard  it,  and  who  can  prove  that  the  profession  is  not  conscien- 
tious and  sincere? 

I  have  always  read  the  Bible  in  my  school  daily.  One  of  the 
stipulations  in  engaging  a  school  has  been  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Bible  in  school,  and  offering  prayer.  I  should  now  relinquish 
the  privilege  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  rather  than  forego, 
substantially y  what  I  gain  by  it,  I  would  relinquish  teaching 
altogether,  X  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  a  moral  foundation 
on  which  to  build  even  intellectual  success.  Without  this  I 
should  feel  like  a  mariner  without  compass  or  anchor.  I  could 
neither  pursue  any  certain  course  nor  find  any  safe  mooring. 
Nor  could  any  moral  foundation  serve  my  purpose  except  that  of 
Christian  morals.  But  could  not  all  of  this  which  is  most  import- 
ant, be  retained,  even  if  the  Bible  were  excluded?  Might  not 
the  objections  of  the  Bomanist,  to  a  great  extent,  be  obviated 
without  sacrificing  what,  in  morals,  is  most  essential?  He  does 
not  object  to  the  Bible  because  he  is  hostile  to  religion,  but  be- 
cause he  regards  the  religious  teachings  of  the  schools  either 
deficient  or  false.  He  wants  more  of  religion  taught  and  not  less ; 
he  wants  that,  however,  which  he  believes  true.  But  the  mere 
reading  of  the  Bible  does  not  necessarily  amount  to  religious 
teaching  at  all.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  teachers,  even  in 
New  England,  have  no  high  veneration  for  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  The  reading  of  it  by  such  teachers  could  scarcely  result 
in  good  except  by  miracle.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  was  told,  by  a 
pQpil  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  a  New  England  city,  that 
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the  Principal  was  wont  to  give  attention  to  sundry  matters  of 
trivial  concern,  such  as  the  removal  and  cleansing  of  over-shoes, 
and  the  like,  while  the  Bible  was  read  to  the  school  by  an  assist- 
ant. I  never  knew  that  serious  fault  was  found  with  the  practice 
of  this  teacher.  His  reputation  was  good,  and  he  remained  in 
his  position  several  years.  This  habit  might  have  been  regarded 
as  an  eccentricity,  but  obviously  he  did  little  to  recommend  the 
Bible  as  a  source  of  religious  teaching.  It  could  have  been 
nothing  but  an  unmeaning  ceremony  to  read  it  in  his  school.  If 
such  teachers  are  to  be  employed,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to 
exclude  the  Bible  from  their  schools,  and  rely  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the  sacred  desk  for  religious 
instruction  ? 

That  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  moral  rectitude  abroad 
does  not  admit  of  a  denial.  It  might  be  impossible  to  name  all 
the  sources  whence  it  has  sprung.  The  failures  of  our  schools, 
doubtless,  must  come  in  for  no  inconsiderable  share ;  not  for  what 
they  teach,  but  for  what  they  fail  to  teach.  Nor  is  this  state  of 
things  the  growth,  by  any  means,  of  the  present  decade.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  following  appeared  in  a  religious  periodical : 

*<  Education  in  New  England  has  not  been  receding  these  dozen 
years.  Schools  have  been  multiplied;  universities  have  been 
enlarged ;  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  raised.  Yet  the 
grosser  kinds  of  iniquity  have  been  spreading  too.  A  careful 
ex2imination  of  the  records  of  penitentiaries  and  criminal  dockets, 
has  shown  that  this  growth  of  lawlessness  is  just  as  great,  in  pro- 
poiliou,  among  those  classes  that  instruction  reaches,  as  with  the 
abject  and  illiterate.  Joseph  Fletcher,  one  of  her  Majesty'^  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  in  a  careful  work  on  the  moral  statistics  of 
England  and  Wales,  shows  that  crime  is  not  according  to  igno- 
rance. Similar  returns  from  France  indicate,  in  fact,  that  the 
mo^t  highly  educated  districts  are  the  most  criminal  districts.  A 
series  of  able  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  1849  and 
1850,  go  to  establish  the  same  strange  and  almost  paradoxical 
conclusion  respecting  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  tes- 
timony of  many  chaplains  of  prisons  is  brought  to  confiim  it. 
There  may  be  some  element  in  such  data  to  modify  an  inference 
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of  the  full  breadth  of  apparent  facts.  Yet  it  is  a  most  impressive 
result.  Ought  it  not  to  satisfy  us  that  mental  cultivation  and 
moral  principle  are  two  things — meant,  no  doubt,  to  be  harmon- 
ized and  to  help  each  other,  but  easily  separated,  and  even  made 
perversely  hostile  ?" 

When  Cyrus  Pierce,  the  pioneer  of  Normal  School  instruction 
in  America,  and  one  of  the  most  indispensable  coadjutors  of 
Horace  Mann,  in  a  prize  essay,  read  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  at  its  meeting  in  New  Haven  in  1853,  indicated 
the  failure  of  the  schools,  even  in  New  England,  to  secure  that 
measure  of  moral  culture  which  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests 
of  society,  his  views  excited  such  misapprehension  and  alarm  as  to 
occasion  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  most  prom- 
inent educators,  and  to  prevent  its  receiving  a  place  in  the  annual 
volume  recording  the  transactions  and  essays  of  the  Institute.  It 
was,  however,  soon  published,  without  change  ;  and,  after  careful 
examination,  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  our  wisest 
and  best  educators. 

The  most  important  positions  of  the  essay  are  :  *'  1st,  That 
merdy  intellectual  education  is  no  security  against  immorality  or 
crime ;  2d,  That  facts  show  that  crime  may  increase  at  the  same 
time  with  increased  attention  to  education — the  education  of  the 
common  school — that  this  is  the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  our  own 
New  England,  and  for  the  reason,  in  part,  that  the  common  edu- 
cation of  our  schools  has  in  it  too  little  of  the  moral  element. 
We  cultivate  the  head  more  than  the  heart ;  and  3d,  Tkat  there 
is,  hence,  a  call  upon  teachers,  committees,  parents,  and  friends 
of  true  education,  to  make  a  larger  outlay  for  mural  instruction, 
assigning  to  it  in  our  schools  the  high  place  its  importance  de- 
mands." 

We  have  hithei*to  been  looking  in  vain  for  some  movement 
calculated  to  secure  for  moral  instruction  that  ^'  high  place  "  which 
"Father  Pierce"  would  have  it  assume.  Is  there  not  reason  to 
fear  that,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  tendency  has  been  con- 
stantly to  give  less  prominence  to  moral  instructiou  in  our  schools  ? 
And,  if  so,  is  it  not  high  time  to  inquire,  whither  are  we  tending, 
and  to  what  end  are  we  likely  to  arrive  ?    For  our  own  part,  if  it 
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80,  we  are  ready  to  aee  the  Bible  in  its  tangible  fonn  ■ 
departure  fi-om  our  public  schopls,  but  in  its  stead  would 
old  prominence  to  those  rules  of  Christian  morals  to 
>t  only  the  Romanist,  but  even  iin  intelligent  Athei'^t 
arce  be  willing  to  object.  First,  let  no  one  assume  the 
ility  of  a  teacher,  whose  own  moral  character  is  not 
s  shadow  of  suspicion.  Let  no  person  upon  whose  char- 
;h  a  shadow  rests,  have  any  *'  part  or  lot  in  the  matter." 
)  thief  or  liar  to  make  addressee  to  graduates  of  Normal 
T  educational  gatherings.  Let  a  fixed  conviction  that 
stcuclion  is  the  only  proper  foundation  for  intellectual 
I  to  rest  upon,  be  made  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every 
I  for  the  place  of  teacher  in  our  public  schoolis.  "  Like 
ike  school,"  has  in  it  a  world  of  truth.  A  truly  religious 
mnot  fail  to  inspire  much  of  the  essence  of  true  religion 
school  without  the  written  page  of  the  Bible ;  the  irreli- 
icher  would  weaken  the  force  of  Bible  truth  by  his 
)U3  irreverence.  When  all  our  teachei-s  become  imbued 
rdent  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  character  of  the  young, 
1  the  schools  are  concerned,  will  be  comparatively  safe. 
of  the  Bible  will  not  be  indispensable,  even  as  a  classic, 
ve  doubt  the  desirableness  of  its  use  in  this  last  charac- 
would  be  in  danger  of  tailing  into  the  ranks  ol  pro- 
ature.  But  let  the  moral  culture  of  children  hold  the 
first  importance  in  the  school  room,  and,  in  feet,  every- 
Who  can  object  to  the  teaching  of  children  that  there 

thing  as  duty — that  it  is  a  sacred  thing?  Who  can 
of  the  most  earnest  inculcation  of  the  love  and  practice 
honesty,  justice  and  charity?  Would  the  mosr  zealous 
;  wish  to  exclude  the  teaching  of  decency,  chastity,  bcne- 
or  any  other  of  the  practical  Christian  virtues?  If  these 
B  possible,  then  we  need  not  despair.      Eeform  in  moral 

is  practica!)le,  and  the  public  schools  may  have  an 
prominence  in  this  all-important  work. 
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MY  FIRST  SCHOOL. 


I  commenced  it  in  December,  1835.  Either  I  must  have  been 
quite  young,  for  a  teacher,  then^  or  I  must  be  somewhat  old  now. 
In  fact,  I  was  just  turned  from  my  sixteenth  year — quite  too  young 
to  teach,  according  to  my  present  judgment.  But,  as  a  previous 
teacher  of  my  own,  who  had  two  children  to  send  to  school,  was 
one  of  the  most  forward  in  urging  my  acceptance  of  the  position, 
my  parents  consented  to  my  making  the  trial.  And,  as  I  have 
taught  almost  every  year  since,  with  the  exception  of  my  four 
years  in  Brown  University,  and  never  with  more  enthusiasm  tKan 
during  the  last,  perhaps  the  readers  of  The  Schoolmaster  will 
pardon  me,  if,  on  this  intensely  sultry  summer  day,  when  *'  the 
Dog  Star  rages,"  I  excuse  myself  from  anything  more  wearisome 
than  some  personal  reminiscences  of  my  first  school. 

The  building  was  not  of  the  most  ancient  type  that  had  come 
imder  my  observation.  The  old,  open  fire-place,  so  large  as  to 
accommodate,  at  least,  an  eighth  of  a  cord  of  wood  without 
mounting  the  roof,  as  was  sometimes  done  by  the  aspiring  gen- 
iuses of  an  earlier  date,  and  filling  the  chimney  from  above,  had 
given  place  to  a  close,  square,  cast-iron  box,  rough  and  destitute  of 
ornament,  which  was  called  a  stove. 

By  the  way,  the  old  stove,  or  rather  the  pipe,  once  created 

something  of  a  scene.     It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning ;  not  a  breath 

of  air,  and  not  a  cloud  on  the  sky.      School  had  just  commenced 

when  the  cry  **The  school-house  is  a-fire  I"  broke  through  the  still- 

.ness  of  the  room.     And,  looking  through  the  opening  about  the 

stove-pipe  in  the  upper  ceiling,  I  saw  the  roof  already  in  a  blaze, 

vwhere  it  was  pierced  for  the  pipe  to  pass.    The  nearest  house  was 

, a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  no  water  to  be  had  nearer.      There 

•was  snow  upon  the  ground.     I  called  upon  the  larger  boys,  three 

.  or  four  of  whom  were  older  and  larger  than  myself,  to  get  upon 

the  building  and  put  out  the  fire  with  snow,  but  they  were  so 

paralyzed  with  alarm  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  action — at  least 

ithey  so  seemed  to  me.     The  building,  as  was  usual  in  those  days, 

stood  close  to  the  roadside,  and  a  common  rail  fence  abutted,  so 

.to  speak,  against  one  comer.     In  my  excitement,  I  mounted  this 
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fence,  and,  leaping  with  my  utmost  power,  I  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing the  shingles  at  the  eaves  with  one  hand  and  drawing  myself 
up.  I  had  gained  my  point.  The  boys  were  ready  to  throw  up 
cakes  of  snow,  with  which  I  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire'. 
In  tearing  off  the  shingles  and  boards  to  get  at  the  fire  which  was 
spreading  on  the  inside  of  the  roof,  my  fingers  were  badly  lacer- 
ated ;  and  what  might  seem  strange,  although  I  was  engaged  with 
fire,  before  I  descended  from  the  roof  every  finger  upon  both 
hands  was  frozen,  so  intense  was  the  cold.  Just  as  I  came  down, 
a  man  arrived  with  a  ladder.  The  ladder  would  have  been  too 
late  to  save  the  house.  My  leap  was  a  standing  wonder  in  the 
district,  and  probably  did  something  to  compensate  my  youth  and 
inexperience.  How  vivid  is  the  tearful  scene  of  the  school-room 
when  I  returned  to  it.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  very  cold,  and 
had  packed  up  their  books  to  go  home.  However  the  old  cast- 
iron  was  again  soon  made  to  glow ;  the  pipe  was  fastened  so  as 
not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  wood-work  of  the  building,  and  the 
school  went  on.  Many  a  furtive  glance  was  turned,  during  that 
day,  toward  the  old  stove  pipe. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  **  improvements  "  in  the  school.  In- 
stead of  a  level  floor,  the  latter  had  been  made  to  slope  upward 
from  front  to  rear.  The  desks,  or  more  correctly,  shelves  firmly 
attached  to  the  walls  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  with  a 
continuous  bench  in  front,  had  been  removed,  together  wiih  the 
loose  slab  benches  which  occupied  the  remaining  space.  The  area 
had  mostly  been  filled  with  rather  clumsy  desks  and  benches ;  those 
by  the  walls  calculated  to  accommodate  two  pupils  each ;  the 
remainder  were  intended  each  for  three.  The  walls  were  ceiled 
up  to  the  windows,  and  the  whole  room  and  fixtures  were  guiltless 
of  paint.  The  desks  exhibited  an  array  of  the  ingenious  pictures 
and  carvings  common  to  the  school  of  the  period. 

One  of  my  interesting  experiences  consisted  in  *'  boarding 
round,"  or  making  my  home  with  the  families  represented  in  the 
school,  for  a  time  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pupils  sent. 
The  coming  of  the  schoolmaster  was  generally  made  an  occasion 
of  some  importance.  The  best  room  and  the  '<  spare  bed," — 
sometimes  rather  damp  and  cold  from  long  disuse — were  always 
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at  his  service.  The  table  was  spread  with  the  choicest  food 
available,  and  hence  **  slaughtering  time  "  wiis  a  time  for  accumu- 
lated invitations  to  come  and  board.  Op  one  occasion  I  came 
near  gaining  an  unenviable  reputation  for  fondness  for  *'  hasty 
pudding  and  milk,"  because  I  had  once  asked  for  it  after  having 
been  satiated  with  «*  roast"  and  "  bake  "  and  '*  fry  "  reduplicated, 
repeated  and  permutated  next  to  what  seemed  "  ad  infinitum.'" 

Of  course  I  was  the  recipient  of  all  the  neighborhood  gossip. 
If  there  were  weaknesses  or  faults  or  foibles  I  was  sure  to  hear  of 
them.  On  this  point  I  received  some  excellent  advice  from  my 
old  teacher.  It  was  not  exactly  **  not  to  let  my  left  hand  know  ^ 
the  deeds  of  the  right,  but  to  be  careful  not  to  repeat  the  neigh- 
borhood news  which  I  gained  in  one  family,  in  another.  As  I 
always  heeded  this  advice  at  that  time,  I  think  I  will  not  depart 
from  it  now. 

There  were  some  poor  families  in  the  district.  These,  as  is,  or 
was,  frequently  the  case,  wei*e  numerously  blessed.  Of  course, 
these  must  not  be  slighted.  It  would  hurt  the  already  over- 
burdened mxiter  familias  much  more  severely  to  feel  the  slight 
involved  in  not  visiting  her  home,  than  to  board  with  her  the  full 
proportion  due.  This  matter  I  managed  to  compromise.  I 
visited  ally  but  adapted  my  arithmetic  somewhat  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  my  patrons.  I  was  nowhere  received  with  more 
respect  than  among  the  poor ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  now  to  remem- 
ber that  my  efforts  to.  make  the  winter  evening  cheerful  in  the 
home  of  poverty  were  uniformly  crowned  with  success.  It  was 
the  means  of  binding  more  than  one  heart  in  the  bonds  of  grateful 
remembrance.  True,  I  sometimes  found  strange  bed-fellows, 
which  also  left  traces  of  remembrance :  but  these  last  were  long 
ago  defaced  and  remain  as  though  they  had  never  been.  Once  I 
was  occupying  the  parlor  for  the  night.  In  those  old  country 
homes  the  *«  spare  bed"  usually  was  in  the  parlor.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  was  favored  with  bed-fellows,  but  early  in  the 
morning  a  i*attliug — not  a  '*  rapping" — at  the  door  awoke  me, 
and  looking  in  that  direction,  I  saw  the  head  of  a  swine  making 
its  entrance.  I  do  not  think  I  htid  been  defrauding  him  of  his 
usual  lodgings.     At  least  I  did  not  think  so  then,  and  acting  upon 
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my  then  present  belief,  I  exorcised — no,  ejected  the  de— no,  the 
swine,  and  never  reported  the  case  **  in  the  district.** 

But  how  sadness  comes  and  casts  its  shadows  on  the  page  of  my 
recollections.  Two  of  my  brightest  pupils  were  members  of  that 
first  school.  One  was  a  lad  of  unusually  refined  sensibilities  tind  cor- 
rect taste.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar — ^the  son  of  my  old 
teacher.  He  was  an  only  son ;  a  son  whom  any  father  might  be 
proud  to  own.  He  might  have  been  a  Horace  Mann.  For  him 
his  father  and  his  friends  were  ready  to  do  and  sacrifice.  But,  in 
vain  I  The  buds  of  early  promise  were  blasted  by  premature 
decay. 

''Hen,  miserande  paer!  s!  qua  fata  aspera  ramposp 
Tu  MarcoUus  eris." 

The  other  pupil  was  a  Mary  Lyon  in  embryo.  She  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age ;  and  in  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  went  through 
Smith's  Arithmetic — the  one  at  that  time  in  common  use — solving 
correctly  every  problem  but  two  without  assistance.  In  every 
other  exercise  of  the  school  she  was  equally  successful.  In  her 
subsequent  course,  while  it  lasted,  she  defied  all  competition.  But 
she  too  found  an  early  grave ;  and  the  names  of  William  Torrey 
Goodwill  and  Susan  Shaw  Mixter,  are  for  me  simply  points  of 
radinance  in  the  heavens  of  memory. 

Other  reminiscences  come  rising  along  the  horizon,  but 

"Claudilejamrivos,  pueri;  sat  prata  bibenmt." 
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As  a  rule,  man  shirks  respousibility.  His  temporal  welfare  he 
entrusts  to  his  butcher  and  his  doctor;  his  spiritual  to  his 
pastor,  and  his  intellectual  to  his  political  or  literary  Meutor. 
He  sets  at  defiance  the  established  laws  of  his  physical  nature 
and  then  complains  that  his  physician  does  not  bring  these  laws 
into  subjection  to  the  i*esources  of  the  Materia  Medica.  When 
he  allows  his  moral  convictions  to  become  torpid  or  dead  he 
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brings  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  against  his  minister  and  when 
he  is  tempted  to  new  departures  in  politics  or  in  literature,  he 
attributes  his  heresies  to  a  Bennett  or  a  Greeley,  to  a  Bonner  or 
a  Bcecher.  What  wonder  then  that  delegated  authority  is  the 
rule,  and  that  teachers  become  the  burden  bearers  of  the  parents? 
It  is  related  of  a  wealthy  brother  in  the  church  that  being  asked 
by  his  minister  to  lead  the  meeting  in  prayer,  he  responded 
**  Pray  yourself,  pray  yourself,  you  are  paid  for  it."  So  the 
majority  of  parents  seem  to  say  to  teachers:  ««  Our  duty  is 
nought,  we  pay  you  to  instruct  our  children,  and  since  you  are 
paid  for  it  we  expect  you  to  do  it."  Their  interest  in  the  school 
is  evinced  only  by  interrogating  little  Johnnie  on  the  day  of  his 
entrance — *«  How  do  you  like  the  teacher?"  If  Johnnie's  first  im- 
pressions are  favorable,  everything  moves  on  smoothly  until  a 
new  text  book  knocks  for  admission.  Then  an  interest  indeed  is 
awakened  and  the  wonder  arises  if  that  teacher  supposes  that 
parents  are  made  of  money.  Little  Johnnie  is  a  silent  listener  to 
the  conversation ;  his  respect  for  his  teacher  is  thereby  lessened ; 
he  becomes  mutinous,  and  corporeal  punishment  ensues.  Behold 
how  quickly  the  parents  are  interested,  for  nothing  will  so  soon 
secure  attention  to  the  school  as  a  good  sound  castigation,  how- 
ever righteously  administered.  The  kind  of  co5peration  which 
is  most  useful  to  a  teacher  mav  be  well  illustnited  in  the  case  of 
a  Trustee,  who  having  been  informed  that  his  son  was  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  to  put  the  instructor  out  of  the  school  proceeded 
thence,  explained  the  reason  of  his  being  there  and  then  called 
out  his  son  to  whom  he  administered  a  severe  whipping ;  at  the^ 
same  time  advising  the  brother  Trustee  who  had  accompanied 
him,  to  do  likewise  with  his  child.  The  conspiracy  fell  to  the 
ground  and  the  teacher  had  no  more  difficulty  with  his  trouble- 
some pupils.  This  kind  of  intei*est  is  much  more  strengthening 
to  the  instructor,  than  that  manifested  by  one  of  my  Virginia 
patrons;  who  having  visited  the  school,  »iid, — <<  You  do  not 
teach  aright,  neither  did  your  predecessor.  Why,  when  I  was 
young,  forty  years  ago,  they  never  allowed  children  to  read  at 
all,  until  they  could  spell  in  words  of  six  or  seven  syllables,  and 
here  you  are  teaching  them  to   read  and  spell,  all  at  the  same 
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time."  I  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  the  world  had  pro- 
gressedy  that  books  had  been  simplified,  and  that  reading  and 
spelling  were  twins  that  should  never  be  separated,  but  he  per- 
sisted that  a  course  of  Webster's  Elementary  from  baker  to  im-  ' 
materiality,  (minus  the  didactic  reading  lessons,)  should  precede 
any  attempt  at  teaching  pupils  to  read.  Fortunately  for  teacher 
and  scholars  a  fine  tobacco  crop  claimed  his  attention  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  and  his  oversight  of  the  school-room  ceased. 
Yet  did  he  not  forget  us,  for  the  school  was  duly  served  up  at 
each  meal,  the  pupils  interrogated  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  impossibilities,  long  words  weie  brought  forward  to  be 
spelled,  and  the  government  of  the  school  was  indirectly  can- 
vassed, until  the  children  referred  everything  to  their  parents  and 
became  contumacious  and  rebellious.  This  surveillance  cul- 
minated in  the  reign  of  my  Southern  successor,  who,  on  the 
threat  of  appeal  to  father  and  mother,  bluntly  replied  "  your 
father  and  mother  are  beneath  my  contempt;"  thus  giving 
utteniuce  to  what  her  predecessors  had  thought,  but  had  been  re- 
strained from  saying  by  their  cooler  northern  blood.  This 
closed  the  young  lady's  engagement  and  put  an  end  to  the  family 
school,  for  our  planter  concluded  that  northern  teachers  were  too 
independent,  and  southern  ones  too  saucy ;  never  dreaming  that 
he  had  been  wanting  a  machine  instead  of  a  teacher.  Other 
patrons  I  hnve  had,  who  were  not  of  this  kind.  Some  knew  how 
to  temper  judgment  with  mercy,  some  were  wholly  indifiierent, 
while  a  few  sympathizingly  wrought  with  me  and  for  me.  Of 
this  latter  class  would  we  wish  all  of  our  patrons  to  be,  and  in 
order  to  secure  this  result  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  interest 
oar  pupils  in  ourselves  and  in  the  school.  The  most  direct  road 
to  a  parent's  heart  is  through  the  affections  of  his  child. 

Hence  if  we  gain  a  hold  upon  those  affections,  we  have  gained 
the  parent,  and  confidence  in  the  school  will  not  be  wanting. 
Our  present  system  of  monthly  reports  will  doubtless  be  more 
effectual  than  any  other  means  in  awakening  an  abiding  interest 
among  our  patrons.  n.  g.  w. 
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SOMETHING  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Practical  hints  which  bear  directly  upon  school- work  are 
always  of  interest  to  the  progressive  teacher.  The  following, 
drawn  from  actual  experience  in  the  school -room,  may  assist 
some  inquirer  after  truth.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  school 
government,  is  employment.  Pupils  who  are  kept  employed 
find  no  time  for  mischief.  Employment  in  the  school-room  means 
something  more  than  mere  poring  over  books.  I  propose  to  give 
a  few  directions,  which  if  followed  will  not  only  keep  pupils  em- 
ployed, but  also  tend  to  educate  them  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word : 

1.  Have  pupils  write  in  their  copy-books  each  day^  instead  of 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

2.  See  that  each  scholar  has  some  written  exercise  aside 
from  the  regular  drill  in  penmanship. 

3.  Give  younger  pupils  words  to  print  oii  slates,  figures  to 
make,  add,  etc. 

A .  Have  each  scholar  in  the  writing-class  purchase  a  blank- 
book.  Dictate  exercises  and  have  the  books  kept  in  the  form  of 
a  Ledger. 

5.  Give  them  each  day  something  new  to  writ«,  such  as  ad- 
vertisements, orders,  notes,  receipts,  bills,  invitations,  descrip- 
tions, sentences  containing  given  words,  lists  of  names, 
problems  to  analyze,  etc. 

6.  Have  larger  pupils  furnished  with  drawing  books. 

7.  Have  smaller  scholars  furnished  with  drawing  paper. 
Give  drawing  lessons  from  board.  Have  pupils  practice  each  ex- 
ercise on  their  slates  a  week,  then  copy  on  paper. 

8.  Encourage  the  writing  of  letters.  A  school  post-ofiice 
may  make  this  exercise  more  interesting.  Some  teachers  estab- 
lish a  school  currency,  have  their  pupils  buy  and  sell,  keep  ac- 
counts and  transact  all  kinds  of  business.  This  if  properly  con- 
ducted might  prove  interesting  and  be  a  success.  All  teachers, 
however,  have  not  the  skill,  inventive  genius  and  tact  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  it  out  successfully. 
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9.  Encourage  tho  drawing  of  maps.  To  do  this  buy  a  box  of 
water-colors  and  let  the  children  paint  their  maps.  The  bright 
colors  will  jxttract  their  attention,  gain  their  interest  and  cultivate 
their  taste. 

10.  Give  your  pupils  poetry  to  copy.  Select  those  pieces 
which  contain  high  and  noble  sentiments.  Thus  you  will  edu- 
cate their  hearts  as  well  as  their  minds. 

11*     Encourage  your  pupils  to  draw  from  nature. 

12.  Have  each  exercise  brought  to  you  as  soon  as  completed. 
File  them  away  in  your  desk  and  return  them  at  the  end  of  the 
term. 

13.  Seek  variety;  as  a  word  admits  of  many  changes  of 
accent  and  of  form,  so  a  thought  admits  of  many  methods  of 
illustration. 

.  14.    Make   study  a  second  nature  and  school  a  second  home. 

15.  Teach  your  pupils  the  value  of  time  and  encourage  them 
to  improve  it. 

The  above  methods  if  followed  will  lift  the  wheels  from  the 
ruts,  smooth  tho  way  and  cause  tho  machinery  of  the  school- 
room to  run  pleasantly  and  quietly.     Teachers  give  them  a  trial. 

E.  H.  M* 

AUen^s  Comers,  Cumberland  County,  Me, 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

High  School,  Chicopee,  Ma88.—lS73, 

AIUTHMETIC. 

1*    Girethe  rale  for  adding,  sabtractins,  multiplying  and  dividing  fractions. 

2.  How  do  yon  chango  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal?    How  a  decimal 
to  a  common  fraction? 

3.  Give  the  rule  for  finding  the  interest  of  a  sum  at  six  per  cent,  for  years? 
months?  days? 

4.  What  is  proportion?  ^ 

5.  With  the  biiso  and  perpendicular  of  a  triangle  given,  how  can  you  find 
thehypothenuse? 

6.  What  is  compound  interest? 
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7.  What  is  the  interest  of  $350  for  3  years,  3  months  and  24  days,  at  six 
per  cent.  P 

8.  Divide  ten  million,  two  hundred  ten  thousand  and  twenty-four,  by  five 
and  one  hundred  four  thousand  and  twelve  milliontlis. 

9.  What  is  the  bank  discount  of  $99.13  for  5  years,  4  months,  8  days,  at 
seven  three-tenlhs  per  cent.  P 

10.  What  is  the  sumi  difference  and  product  of  two-thirds  and  five- 
elevenths  P 

11.  What  is  the  distance  from  an  npper  comer  of  a  room  to  the  opposite 
lower  corner,  if  the  room  is  25  feet  long,  10  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide^ 

13.  There  is  a  pile  of  wood  350  feet  long,  containing  100  cords ;  the  wood  is 
cut  4  feet  long  and  arranged  in  a  double  tier;  how  high  is  the  pileP 

GRAMliAR. 

1 .  What  is  Etymology  P 

2.  What  properties  have  nouns  ? 

3.  How  is  a  verb  changed  from  tlie  active  to  the  passive  voice? 

4.  Define  a  participle  and  an  infinitive,  and  give  the  number  of  each. 

6.    Name  the  auxiliary  verbs,  state  their  use,  and  give  a  synopsis  of  them. 

6.  When  should  adjectives  be  used,  and  when  adverts? 

7.  What  is  a  sentence,  and  into  how  many  kinds  and  how  many  classes  are 
sentences  divided  P 

8.  How  many  kinds  of  modifiera? 

9.  What  parts  of  speech' are  never  modified  P 

10.  Write  one  of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences. 

11.  Define  subject  and  predicate? 

13.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  the  words  in  italics.  *'  The 
character  of  Gen.  Washingion,  wkich  his  contemporaries  reverence  and 
admire,  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity;  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues, 
i£^At/e  patriotism  and  virtue  are  held  sacred  among  men  will  remain  un- 
diminiiJied. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  different  zones,  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  climate  peculiar 
to  each. 

3.  Mention  the  largest  city,  the  longest  river,  and  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  world. 

3.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  going  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo? 
From  Chicopee  to  Calcutta? 

4.  Name  the  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States. 

5.  What  three  cities  of  the  world  rank  first  as  to  commerce? 

6.  Name  and  locate  as  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  as  you  can. 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe. 

9.  Bound  Brazil,  and  gi^  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

10.  To  what  nation  does  Cape  Colony  belong,  and  what  is  the  chief  in- 
dustrial pursuit? 

11.  Where  are  the  Channel  Islands,  and  what  are  they  noted  for? 
13.    How  many  inhabitants  are  there  supposed  to  be  upon  the  earth?- 
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HISTORY. 

1.  What  idea  in  the  mind  of  Colamhos  moved  him  to  undertake  the  Toyage 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  America? 

2.  What  parts  of  North  America  did  the  Spaniards  discover  and  colonize? 
The  French?    The  Dutch? 

3.  Who  settled  Rliodc  Island,  and  what  was  peculiar  in  the  government  of 
that  Province? 

4.  In  what  year  did  the  French  and  Indian  War  commence,  and  with 
what  siege  did  it  end? 

5.  What  causes  led  to  the  American  Revolution? 

6.  Mention  some  of  tne  principal  battles  of  the  American  Revolution;  also 
some  of  the  leading  Generals  on  either  side. 

7.  When  was  the  Convention  held  that  framed  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States,  and  wh:it  were  the  reasons  for  calling  it? 

8.  What  was  the  most  important  event  of  Je£ferson^s  administration? 

9.  What  is  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine? 

10.  Under  whose    administration,    and  when,  did  the  second  war  with 
England  commence,  and  what  were  the  causes  that  led  to  it? 

11.  In  what  year  did  the  war  with  Mexico  occur,  how  long  did  it  last,  what 
were  the  principal  b:ittlcs,  and  who  were  the  leading  generals  on  eitlier  side? 

12.  In  wbat   principal  batUe  of  tha   Rebellion   were   the  Confederates 
victorious?    The  Fedends? 
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Thb  School  Committee  of  Hopkinton  have  decided  to  conduct  a  Teachers' 
Institute,  commencing  September  80th.  Commissioner  Bicknell  has  been  in- 
vited to  deliver  an  address.  He  proposes  to  speak  upon  the  Excellences  of 
the  European  Schools. 

Rhode  Island  School  Superintendents. 

The  Superintendents  of  schools  of  the  several  towns  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing, at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  on  Saturday,  September 
20th,  to  consult  with  reference  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Superintendents,  and 
methods  of  improving  the  schools.  Nearly  all  of  these  officers  have  indicated 
their  Intention  to  be  present ;  much  good  may  result  from  such  a  conference. 

Educational  Report  from  Vienna. 

Commissioner  Bicknell  has  been  appointed,  by  the  United  States  Commission 
at  Vienna,  to  make  a  report  to  the  United  States  Government  upon  Schools, 
School  Architecture,  School  Apparatus,  and  models  as  represented  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  at  Vienna.  This  report  is  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of 
school  material,  and  will  be  embodied  In  the  general  report  of  the  Commis- 

liOD. 
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Weloomk  Home. 

We  left  town  on  our  long  vacation,  wearied  with  school  cares.  Last  year 
was  a  long  one,  and  ftiU  of  work.  Our  pupils  made  demands  upon  our  time 
and  strength,  as  never  before,  and  the  months  were  filled  with  the  busiest 
attention  to  duty.  Which  of  our  pupils  did  not  welcome  with  us  the  closing 
hours  of  examination  day ;  and  as  we  wished  each  other  good-bye  for  vacation, 
we  felt  something  of  the  load  of  responsibility  roll  off  our  should^ers,  and  some^ 
thing  of  the  Joy  that  comes  with  freedom  from  pressing  cares.  What  a  release  I 
Good-bye  to  the  throng  of  children  who  claimed  our  constant  thought,  to  books, 
to  the  school-room  and  its  familiar  scenes,  to  our  associates  in  labor,  in  fact,  to 
all  that  bore  the  name  of  educators  or  educational.  Now  for  the  fields,  the 
woods,  the  mountains,  for  communion  with  nature,  and  her  children,  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  the  clouds,  the  sunsets,  the  showers,  the  dews,  the  music  of 
the  winds,  and  the  bright  sparkle  of  the  waves.  A  hundred  voices,  from  field, 
wood,  mountain  and  sea,  cried  *'  Welcome!  welcome  I" 

Ev^ywhere  gladness  met  and  followed  us.  In  these  new  joys  we  forgot  the 
tedious  drill  of  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table,  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  vacation  Mends,  the  days  and  weeks  have  flown  by,  like  winged  birds, 
noiseless,  yet  fUU  of  song.  We  have  almost  forgotten  the  sound  of  the  old 
school-bell,  and  as  we  consult  our  mirrors,  we  can  discover  more  roundness  in 
the  cheek,  and,  thanks  to  our  lady  artists,  a  hue  of  red — pink — ^brow^n — which 
we  had  noticed  fade  away  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  autumn.  What  a  glo- 
rious painter  old  Sol  is  I  He  knows  how  to  put  color  upon  clouds,  and  apples, 
and  peaches,  and  autumn  leaves.  Can  he  do  as  much  for  a  school-marm*s 
cheek?  Witness,  ye  wondercrs,  who  looked  upon  our  blanched  faces  eight 
weeks  ago.  Plump  and  ruddy  are  we  now,  but  no  thanks  to  the  doctor  for 
that,  except  Dr.  Sun -Light,  assisted  by  Drs.  Rest  and  Quiet,  and  good  Dr. 
Healthy  Diet.  The  arm  too  has  more  strength ;  and  the  last  long  walk  of  Ave 
or  ten  miles  tells  of  better  muscular  action.  In  the  training  of  the  hillside,  and 
the  search  for  the  wonders  of  the  forests.  What  of  the  mlnd'r  Is  there  a 
better  tone  to  Its  perceptions,  too?  Is  not  memory  a  trifle  quicker?  And  can 
we  not  read  a  long  chapter  with  less  of  mental  weariness?  Even  the  thoughts 
of  school  begin  to  take  on  a  cheer  Ail  aspect,  and  we  have  counted  the  days  for 
the  last  fortnight  to  the  end  of  vacation,  when  we  shall  see  a  merry  picture  of 
bright  fiEices  on  the  steps  of  our  school-home,  waiting  to  receive  us. 

When  we  turned  the  key  and  put  It  in  our  pocket,  we  would  Just  as  willingly 
have  thrown  it  down  the  old  well.  But  now  our  hands  have  turned  it  over  in- 
voluntarily, and  twirled  It  with  pride  In  the  company  of  our  country  cousins,  as 
our  staff  of  oflSce,  and  the  pledge  of  our  good  standing  and  the  next  quarter's 
salary. 

Will  they  know  us  when  we  return?  Dust  covers  our  vacation  garments. 
The  brush-wood  has  given  them  a  thread-bare  look.  Under  the  cover  of  our 
brown  faces  and  the  slouched  hat,  we  will  go  incognito  to  our  home  and  our 
post  of  labor.  We  expect  no  welcomes :  but  how  they  roll  In  upon  us  1  The 
conductor  on  the  Inward-bound  train  detects  the  old  friend  In  the  recruited 
countenance,  and  welcomes  the  wanderer  back.  On  the  back  street  we  meet 
our  most  Intimate  -^^—  whom  we  supposed  always  walked  Broadway  at  that 
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hour  of  the  evening.  Home  faces,  of  course,  gave  a  hearty  response  to  our 
greetings.  Then  came  the  hand-shaking  of  all  the  neighbors,  *'  who  hardly 
know  MS,  we  have  altered  so."  Will  the  school  children  be  as  glad  to  see  us, 
when  Monday's  bell  calls  us  to  a  new  term's  work?  *•  Welcome !  welcome ! " 
we  hear  the  familiar  voices  of  children  utter,  as  we  approach  the  school-room ; 
and  even  the  walls  seem  to  utter  hearty  what-cheers  for  our  safe  return.  There 
is  a  Aresh  face  on  the  pages  of  the  old  time-dry  text'books,  and  our  associates 
greet  us  and  exchange  with  us  the  stories  of  our  vacation  pilgrimage.  How 
good  thus  to  go  away  I  But  thrice  blessed  is  it  to  return,  and  hear  all  well- 
wishers  say,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  and  looking  so  well."  Such  welcomes 
are  better  than  gold  and  silver,  and  will,  if  repeated  often  enough,  add  days  to 
the  life,  and  measures  to  the  sum  of  happiness.  Teachers,  let  us  listen  to  all 
the  glad  voices  which  cheer  us  to  our  work,  and  while  in  it.  They  are  heaven's 
messengers  of  good  tidings.  Hear  the  fresh  welcomes  of  the  new  school  year 
as  uttered  to  the  heart  and  the  sojal,  to  come  up  to  a  nobler  experience  in  this 
noble  work. 
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Barringtok. — Flans  for  building  one  or  two  new  school-houses  are  disH 
Guseed.  Mr.  Cady^s  High  School  is  popular  and  successful  as  ever.  He  fits 
young  men  for  Collogu,  young  ladies  for  Normal  School,  and  all  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life. 

BBiSTOL.^The  New  Byfield  school-building,  which  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  was  dedicated  the  6th  of  September. 

Warren. — Warren  and  Bristol  oach  claim  the  right  and  duty  to  educate  the 
children  on  the  territoiy  ceded  to  Warren  by  tho  General  Assembly.  Will 
these  children  be  over  educated,  or  will  they  fail  of  school  privileges  entireJy  P 
We  trust  neither. 

East  Greenwich.— General  T.  W.  Chase,  our  chivalrous  friend  of  militaiy 
&me,  proposes  to  win  new  friends  and  laurels  in  the  school  line,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  situation  of  Trustee  in  District  Number  One.  His  fii*st  labor  is 
most  praiseworthy  in  making  repairs  and  improvements  upon  the  school- 
house.  A  new  shingle  on  a  school  building  is  a  mark  of  progress,  and  a  coat 
of  paint  is  equivalent  to  a  reformation.  Go  on,  General,  we  will  march  under 
your  banner,  to  victory  or  to— Noose  Neck  Hill. 

Boston  University y  Ecist  Oreenwich  Academy,— "Rev.  Wm.  R.  Clark,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  D.  D.,  Mi\j.  Joseph  H.  Chadwick,  John  Kendnck,  Esq.,  Eben 
Tonij6e,  Musical  Director,  George  M.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Board  of  Manage- 
ment. By  mutual  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University 
and  the  Trustees  of  Providence  Conference  Seminai-y,  the  Seminary  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  direction  of  the  Univeralty.  The  design  of  this  change  in 
the  management  of  the  institution  lis  to  elevate  it  to  a  grade  commensurate 
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with  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  to  Increase  its  facilities  for  instracUon  in 
studies  preparatory  for  the  University  and  for  business  life.  Ample  accom- 
modations will  be  made  for  students  of  both  sexes.  The  Ladies^  Graduating 
Course  will  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  the  best  female  col- 
leges in  onr  country. 

The  Board  of  Management  purpose  to  secure  the  best  Faculty,  which  can  be 
obtained,  and  to  bring  every  department  up  to  the  highest  excellence.  The 
generous  friends  of  this  institution,  within  the  bounds  of  Providence  Con- 
ference, have  raised  $17,500  in  order  to  pay  the  floating  debt  of  $6,000,  and  to 
make  extensive  repairs  and  improvements.  A  laundry,  with  bath-rooms 
and  otlier  conveniences,  will  be  added  to  the  Boarding  Hall,  The  buildings 
will  be  lighted  with  gas.  A  now  heating  apparatus  will  be  put  in,  of  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  warm  tlie  entire  building.  Bathing-houses  for  salt  water  bathing 
will  be  immediately  erected  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  The  location  is  on  an 
eminence  commanding  an  extensive  view  ot  Narragansett  Bay,  and  is  easy  of 
access,  being  on  the  direct  railroad  route  from  Boston  and  Providence  to  New 
York,  via  Stonington. 

Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Oratory  of  the  Boston 
University,  will  have  charge  of  the  Department  of  Elocution.  Dr.  £ben 
Tourj^e  will  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Music.  The  conservatory,  or 
limited  class  system  of  instruction  practiced  in  the  best  European  and  Ameri- 
can music  schools,  will  be  adopted  in  this  department. 

West  Greenwich. — ^The  Committee  have  condemned  t  he  school-house  at 
the  Centre,  and  the  people  propose  to  repair  it.  No,  no,  gentlemen.  The  old 
house  has  dune  good  service  and  is  worn  out.  Build  a  new  one  and  add  ton 
per  cent,  to  the  value  of  your  farms  and  wood-lots.  Generosity  and  public 
spirit  is  always  true  economy. 

School  Superintendents.— In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  provided  in 
the  law,  that  a  person  cannot  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  un- 
less '*  he  has  had  successful  experience  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his 
election."  The  spirit  of  this  provision  la,  that  a  superintendent  must  be  a 
professional  teacher — not  a  lawyer,  doctor,  minister,  or  a  member  of  some 
other  profession  desiring  to  hold  the  .office  until  a  way  opens  to  engage  in 
something  else. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  belongs  to  the  teachers,  it  has  to  do 
with  teachers,  and  should  always  be  filled  by  a  teacher.  If  directors  can  find 
in  a  county  a  teacher  devoted  to  his  profession,  who  always  attends  institutes, 
who  reads  works  on  teaching,  who  advocates  common  schools,  who,  like 
Richter,  *'  loves  God  and  little  children ;"  who,  in  short,  is  something  of  an 
enthusiast  in  his  work — ^he,  in  all  probability,  is  the  man  to  make  a  superin- 
tendent, even  though  he  has  not  been  to  college. 

Warwick. — A  new  school  district  has  been  formed  at  Arctic,  and  the  peo- 
ple need  a  good  school-house.  Prompt  action  is  the  most  satisfactory.  '*  The 
Plains "  school-honse  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  September.  Town  ap. 
propriation  for  schools,  $5,500. 

Newport.— F.  W.  Tilton,  recently  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Mass., 
has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  Rogers  High  School  in  this 
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city,  and  his  friends  in  city  and  State  unite  in  a  cordial  welcome  on  his  re- 
turn. The  new  High  School  edifice  will  be  completed  as  early  as  November. 
Meanwhile  the  school  will  continue  in  its  old  quarters. 

T.  W.  Clarke,  the  present  Snpeiintendent,  is  worising  very  earnestly  and 
faithfully  for  the  schools.  Repairs  have  t>een  made  on  the  Codington 
School. 

MiDDLETOWN  has  a  stirring  school  Superintendent,  and  he  shows  his  wis- 
dom by  securing  Normal  graduates  as  teachers.  Those  who  use  teaching  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  some  other  business  will  soon  find  their  occupation  gone.- 
Trustees  ^vill  always  do  well  to  enquire  as  to  the  intention  of  candidates. 
Is  teaching  a  profession,  or  is  it  a  door  through  which  men  and  women  find  it 
very  convenient  to  pass  to  enter  upon  other  and  more  lucrative  employments? 
Teachei-s,— strike  for  higher— attainments,  and  then  a  well  paid  profession. 

New  Shoreham.— Block  Island  was  safe  and  all  right  at  last  accounts. 
It  is  proposed  to  found  the  R.  I.  Agricultural  College  on  Block  Island  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  graduates — ^to  other  occupations. 

Portsmouth.— Portsmouth  needs  a  good  school  Superintendent  with  a  fair 
salary.  So  says  the  High  Sheriff  of  Newport  County,  and  what  higher 
authority  is  needed.  A  factory  with  fifty  hands  has  a  Superintendent,  at  a 
salary  of  $1  500.  What  shall  we  say  of  our  schools'  with  from  two  hundred  to 
ten  thousand  pupils. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  under  Portsmouth  we  were 
led  tp  say  tliat  the  annual  school  calendar  *'ought  properly  to  be  left  with  the 
Committee,  and  not  to  the  Trustees  in  whom  it  is  by  law  vested.^'  In  this 
statement  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  was  construed  to  vest  the  fixing  of 
school  terms  with  the  Trustees.  This  we  did  not  mean,  and  now  emphatically 
declare  that  School  Committees  ought  to  regulate  the  commencement  and 
closing  of  school  terms,  and  that  the  law  so  places  the  authority  in  this  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scliool  Board  of  the  town. 

BuRRiLLTiLLE.— The  irou-horse  has  at  last  found  a  well  laid  ti*ack  from 
Providence  to  Pascoag,  and  the  people  in  the  North  West  can  make  two  trips 
to  Providence  daily  and  return.  Business  improvements,  and  school  improve- 
ments go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  expect  to  see  the  towns  of  Smithfield,  Gloces- 
ter,  Scituate  and  Burrillville  making  new  strides  in  educational  advance- 
ment. Let  Burrillville  have  good  schools,  and  of  course  good  teachers,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  town  are  secure.  Superintendent  Phillips  is  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  worker,  and  we  wish  for  him  continued  strength  for  his  labors. 

Cranston.— Cranston  has  a  population  of  4,8S^ ;  a  property  valuation  of. 
93,dd3,600,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  for  public  schools  for  1873. 

Cumberland.— Miss  Sophia  Towne,  of  Illinois,  fills  the  vacancy  at  Ashton 
Graounar  School*  made  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary  Morse,  of  BristoL 

East  Providence  — A  new  Grammar  School-house  has  been  erected  near 
the  town  hall  in  East  Providence,  and  was  dedicated  a  few  days  since.  It  is 
proposed  to  estjiblit<h  a  Grammar  and  High  School  department  in  the  new 
house,  and  George  £.  Carpenter,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  of  1873«  has 
been  elected  Principal  at  a  salary  of  91,000  per  year.  Miss  Sutton^  of  the 
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State  Normal  School,  takes  the  school  near  the  Congregational  Meeting 
House.  Miss  Hornby,  another  graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  takes  the 
school  norir  Leonard's  Comers.  Miss  Jennie  Morgan,  one  of  the  teachers  at 
Watchemoket,  who  was  seriously  injured  by  being  thrown  from  a  camagei 
has  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  resume  her  labors  in  tiie  school-room. 

Foster. — Miss  M:ircia  A.  Arnold,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School  nas  been  appointed  examiner  of  teachers,  and  visitor  of  schools  in  this 
town.    A  worthy  appointment. 

Gloclster.— Population,  2,385;  valuation,  $1,177,175;  School  population, 
650;  Appropriation  for  schools,  $1,840;  State  apportion  mem,  $1,62702. 

Johnston  —Commissioner  Bicknell  has  decided  that  the  special  meeting 
for  the  election  of  Trustees  at  Simmonsville,  in  Johnston,  was  an  illegal  one. 
and  consequently  tliat  the  action  of  the  District  was  illegal,  and  null  and 
void.  A  meeting  h^is  been  called  to  accept  the  Trustees^  resigntition,  and  to 
elect  another  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Lincoln.— Lincoln  has  a  property  valuation  of  85,236,100.  General  Flagg 
has  charge  of  the  schools.  We  hope  he  will  examine  the  schools  as  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  as  he  inspects  the  military  operations  of  the  State. 
Teachers,  look  out  for  fusty  notions.  The  General  has  an  ear  for  the  ring 
of  true  metal. 

North  Providence  — ^Mr.  Mills  has  left  the  Grammap  School  in  District 
Number  One.    We  are  not  yet  informed  who  his  successor  is. 

North  Smithfield.  —  The  Blackstone  District  has  voted  a  new  school- 
house,  and  the  building  committee  are  now  busy  with  plans.  We  hope  to 
hear  of  rapid  progress.  The  District  is  a  large  and  wealthy  one,  and  demands 
good  school  privileges. 

Pawtucket  —Mr.  A.  W.  Brown,  a  gi*aduate  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Pleasant  View  Grammar  School,  at  a  salary 
.  of  $900  per  year.    Mr.  Brown  is  a  good  teacher,  and  we  expect  to  hear  good 
.news  from  him. 

Smithfield.— The  Greenville  School-house  has  received  its  foundation.,  and 

.  its -completion  is  expected  in  season  for  the  Winter  schools.    Don^tletthe 

.wheels  roll  backward  again,  gentlemen.    M.  I.  Mowi'y  is  not  Superintendent 

.  of  schools  as  stated  in  the  last  Schoolmaster.    Rev.  M.    W.   Bm*lingame 

holds  that  office,  and  Mr.  Mowry  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

WQOiisocKET.— At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  July  21st,  on  the 
.  sul^ect  of  tlie  promotion  of  pupils  from  all  the  Grammar  Schools  to  the  High 
School,  it  was  voted  that  all  who  answer  correctly  40  per  cent,  of  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  High  School.  There  were  present 
seventeen  applicants  for  the  position  of  High  School  teacher,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Smart,  they  were  each  given  half  an  hour  to 
write  an  essay  upon  school  discipline,  and  were  also  examined  omlly.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ch;ise,  was  elected  Principal  of  the  High  School,  at  a  salary 
of  HUOO  per  annum. 

Westerly.— The  Trustees,  assuming  that  it  is  wise  to  keep,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,.teachera  who  give  satisfaction,  have  made  few  changes.    Mr.  N.  W.  Lit- 
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of  the  Newport  High  School,  succeeds  Mr.  Kile,  at 
d  haa  *a  excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher,  Aod 
vud  of  ber  new  acquisftjon.  He  will  be  assisted 
s  HilchcQck,  and  will  have  snch  other  assistance  as 
B  Elm  Street  buildini;.  Miss  Riley  will  occupy  ber 
Ammiu*  School,  Miss  Maun  in  the  First  Grammar, 
id  lutermediate,  Miss  Alzina  Saunders  in  the  First 
E.  Coy,  in  tbu  Second  Primiiry,  and  Miss  Mary  Hall 
iHrst  Primary,  made  vaotmt  by  Miss  Wentworth  re- 
be  Pleasant  street  building,  Miss  Shove  and  Miss 
tie  Intermediate  Schools,  and  Miss  Clarke  and  Miss 
'  Schools.  With  this  arringement,  the  Trustees  are 
!ar  In  our  schools  will  be  proeperoos  and  profitable, 
ool  district  in  that  town  wonld  follow  the  public 
oitizens  of  Number  One.  By  their  acta  tliey  mean 
Jl  things.    Friend  Cross,  bow  are  the  school-houses 

hool  Committee  have  entered  upon  their  labors  wiUi 
II  accomplish  a  good  work  for  the  schools.  The 
engaged  in  visiting  the  schools,  and  in  giving  di- 
,nd  discipline  therein.  We  wish  him  the  best  success 
le  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
.  a  flourishing  condition  under  Prof.  Ricker's  ad- 
1  merits  a  full  patronage. 

rvard  College  has  received  more  than  four  hnndred 
ishman  diss.  This  is  without  precedent  in  the  e,1- 
country.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  afeo  all  the  under- 
sses  at  Harvard  hardly  exceeded  the  number  men- 
Eaton,  United  Slates  Commissioner  of  Education, 
alabria.  on  tlie  Sd  of  August. 

-Mrs.  L.  M.  Wheaton,  of  Norton,  has  added  to  her 
tton  Female  Seminary,  at  Norton  Mass.,  the  sum  of 
$30,000  tor  a  new  boarding-house  for  the  pupils. 
jiout  iTutrudion  in  ScAooU.  —  The  Supreme  Court 
le  judges  concurring,  thai  boards  of  education  have 
1  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  imparting  of  re- 
ablic  schools.  This  leaves  the  question,  just  where 
n  this  State,  with  the  people.  The  decision  of  the 
aU  was  reversed. 

pal  ol  the  New  Hampshire  Normal  School,  died  at 
le  was  a  graduate  of  Burlington  University,  and 

(?OMEM. — Sltss  Francis  Willard  has  been  appointed 
the  "Woman's  College"  at  Evanston,  111.,  at  a 
innual  adv.'ioce  of  9300  till  it  i-eaches  92,400. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Now  is  the  time  for  teachers  to  renew  their  own  subscriptions  pr  obtain  new 
names  for  The  Schoolmaster.  We  publish  our  club  list  this  month,  which 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  oht&in  ffood  reading  matter 
cheap. 

Teachers  and  committees  in  want  of  new  books,  or  desirous  of  making  a 
change  in  any  text- books,  are  requested  to  examine  our  advertising  depart- 
ment, where  all  needed  information  may  be  fouiid. 

Among  our  new  advertisements,  we  note  Messrs.  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  who  publish  some  of  our  best  works  in  the  Sciences,  Cros- 
by's Greek  Series,  and  the  famous  P.  D.  &  S.  writing  books. 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  announce  several  new  works  in  the 
classics.  We  also  learn  that  they  have  sold  seven  editions  of  that  valuable 
book,  Mathews*  *'  Getting  On  In  the  World."  Another  book  of  interest  re- 
cently published  by  them  is  Foster's  Pre-Historic  Races  of  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  announce  the  completion  of  their 
admirable  series  of  Readers,  together  with  the  full  list  of  the  **  American  Edu- 
cational Series  " 

If  you  want  a  Dictionary  you  will  find  good  advice,  of  course,  in  the  Messrs. 
Merriam's  advertisement. 

Before  you  lay  down  this  number  of  The  Schoolmaster  don't  forget  to  look 
at  the  last  page  of  cover.  A  fairer  quartette  is  seldom  presented  than  that 
there  offered  by. Messrs.  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Those  of  our  friends  in  search  for  a  good  school  are  invited  to  notice  the 
"  Prince's  Hill "  advertisement  on  page  four. 
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We  have  received  from  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  BAKER'S  HISTORY  OF 
TEXAS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  a  work  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  free  schools  of  that  State.  It  is  very  desirable  that  our  youth  should  be 
made  familiar,  at  home  and  at  school,  with  the  leading  events  and  great  con- 
trolling causes  of  our  state  and  national  histories.  Unless  the  past  is  kept  con- 
stantly fresh,  by  story  and  song,  in  its  transmission  from  sire  to  son,  we  may 
expect  patriotism  to  become  a  myth,  and  ancestral  virtue  as  impotent  as  old 
wives'  fables.  By  local  and  State  histories,  truthfriUy  written,  we  can  Aimish 
to  the  mind  of  the  school-boy  the  materials  of  thought  which  make  events  im- 
portant, and  the  founding  of  states  glorious.  Texas  has  a  history  fhll  of  the 
deeds  of  brave  and  true  men,  and  the  names  of  Austin,  Houston,  and  others, 
should  be  kept  fresh  in  all  minds.  This  book  is  a  readable  one,  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, prove  a  valuable  text  book  in  the  Texas  schools. 

Cowperthwait  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  published  A  MANUAL  OF 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  prepared  by  A.  K.  Koyse,  Principal  of  Sixth 
District  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  book  of  American  authors,  with  a  taste  of  their  works, 

for  the  pupils  of  our  Grammar  and  High  Schools.    If,  as  a  text-book  in  the 

hands  of  sIdlAil  teachers,  it  shall  lead  to  a  love  for,  and  an  appreciation  of 

our  home  literature,  which  has  become  so  worthy  of  study,  it  will  do  a  noble 

work. 
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Sheldon  &  Company,  of  New  York,  have  sent  us  Professor  Kendrlck's  edition  of 
the  FJRST  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  THE  ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON  with 
Notes,  a  Map  of  the  Expedition,  and  a  complete  vocabnlary. 

The  good  qualities  of  this  work  are,  1.  The  accuracy  and  elegance  of  the 

Greek-  text ;  2.  Scholarly  notes ;  3.  A  fUll  vocabulary ;  4.  A  copy  of  Rev.  J.  J. 

MacMichaers  Itinerary  of  the  Anabasis  and  Eatab&sis ;  5.  Good  printing  and 

binding;  6.  Good  publishers. 

Epes  Sargent  has  prepared  a  SCffOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  ETYMO- 
LOGY, AND  TEXT- BOOK  OF  DERIVATIVES,  PREFIXES  AND  SUF- 
FIXES,  with  numerous  exercises  for  the  use  of  schools.  Publishers,  J.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  etymology  of  our  language  is  an  indispensable  study  in  our  common  and 
high  schools ;  and  even  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  taught,  this  branch 
of  interesting  knowledge  may  be  pursued  to  great  advantage.  We  have  not 
seen  a  book  so  valuable  as  this,  for  this  deeply  interesting,  practical,  and  pro- 
fitable study,  and  we  urge  Rhode  Island  teachers  to  examine  and  use  this 
work  in  their  schools. 

We  have  always  heard  good  things  said  of  FATS  GREAT  OUTLINE  OF 
GEOGRAPHY,  hut  had  not  seen  the  book  nor  the  Universal  Atlas  until  last 
week,  when  we  sent  to  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  and  by  return 
mail,  received  copies ;  and  an  examination  of  their  merits  leads  us  to  approve 
of  all  that  has  been  spoken  in  their  praise.  We  don't  care  to  flatter  author  or 
publishers,  but  would  like  to  give  all  theii;  dues,  and,  in  this  matter,  we  can  but 
feel  that  all  teachers  should  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Fay's 
system  of  instruction,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  sensible,  methodical, 
and  logical  of  any  yet  presented.  This  outline  should  be  in  every  public  and 
private  library  in  Rhode  Island :  it  would  do  well  to  be  in  every  home.  Every 
teacher  should  have  a  copy.  Normal  school  pupils  should  use  it  as  a  dally  re- 
ference. High  and  grammar  schools  should  have  copies  in  the  hands  of  all 
their  pupils. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE  SEAS  Is  the  title  of 
a  very  singular  and  somewhat  remarkable  book,  made  up  of  scientlflc  truth  and 
vivid  imaginings  concerning  the  sea.  The  Nautilus  explores  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  ocean's  depths,  and  her  historian  presents  before  us  the  story  of 
the  wonders  of  sea-life  which  are  hidden  f^om  ordinary  mortals.  The  submli- 
rine  wonders  which  our  voyagers  saw  are  pictured  to  our  fancy  firom  the  icy 
depths  of  the  frigid  zone  to  the  beauties  of  the  corals,  sponges,  and  pearls  of 
the  tropics.  We  have  read  it  with  delight  and  profit,  and  we  are  ready  to  loan 
the  volume  to  those  who  cannot  buy. 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  have  sent  us  WATTS'  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 
a  work  adapted  for  students  in  science  classes  and  higher  and  middle  class 
schools.    A  capital  hand-book  for  the  laboratory. 

HARD  WICKERS  SCIENCE,  GOSSIP,  FOR  LOVERS  OF  NATURE,  hiks 
articles  upon  shells,  birds,  plants,  microscopy,  zoology,  geology,  etc.  Good 
reading  for  lovers  of  nature. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  is  an  able  advocate 
of  the  Uniform  Lesson  Papers  for  Sunday  schools. 
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Home  Magazine,  and  Children's  Hour.— Tho  first  article  in  Arthur's 
Home  Magazine  for  September,  is  "Phantoms,"  by  Adelaide  Proctor;  this  is 
followed  by  several  articles  for  the  Naturalist.  We  have  also  received  **  The 
Children's  Hour,'*  a. magazine  adapted  to  the  desires  of  children  from  five  to 
fifteen,  and  also  to  then  needs. 

Eelectic  Magazine.— Tho  Eclectic  for  September  is  on  our  table,  and  is  em- 
bellished with*  an  exceptionally  life-lilce  and  finely  engraved  portrait  of  tho 
late  Chief  Justice  Chase. 

Besides  the  editorial  sketch  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  contents  are:  **I^cturcs  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Langutige,,'  by  Prof.  Max  MuUer;  "Marriage  in 
France ;"  **  Tho  Brontes ;"  ••  The  Planet  Mara."  An  Essay  by  a  Whewellite ; 
"  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus."  A  Hymn  by  Dean  Stanley;  "  Too  Soon."  A  Novel, 
by  the  author  of  "  Patty  "—concluded ;  "Daniel  O'Connell:"  Pekin;  "The 
Weather  and  the  Sun,"  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  F.  R.  S. ;  "  A  Run  to  Vienna 
and  Pesth;  "Manzoni;"  "  Paul  Templar;  a  Prose  Idyll,"  by  Edward  Jensins; 
and  "  A  Lost  Art."  The  editorial  depaitments  deal  with  literature,  science, 
and  art,  and  form  an  entertaining  and  valuable  feature  of  the  magazine. 

Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Terms,  $5  a 
year;  two  copies,  99.    Single  number,  45  cents. 

Receiyed— The  receipt  of  the  following  documents  at  this  office,  and  also 
at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  )^  hereby  acknowledged: 

Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Oramiel  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Michigan.  1873.    Fi*om  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  Supt.,  18T3. 

An  Address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Eaton.  Jr.,  at  the  Inauguration  of 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  also  a  catalogue  of  Cumberland 
Valley  Stiito  Normal  School. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Texas.    From  J.  C  De  Gress,  Supt. 

Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Repoit  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.    From  J.  N.  LArned,  Supt. 

Third  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.    From  T.  K.  Fessenden. 

Announcement  of  the  Stevens'  Institute  ot  Technology. 
fReport  of  School  Committee   on    Normal  School,  Boston,  M!ass.     From 
Charles  Hutchins. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to- 
gether with  the  Annual  Report  of  tho  Secretai'y  of  the  Board.  B.  G.  Northrup, 
Secretary. 

Annual  and  Decennial  Catalogue  of  Mowry  and  Goff's  English  and  Classical 
High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A  Sketch  of  Vassar  College. 

Report  of  Public  Schools  of  Maryland. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wilmington  Board  of  Trade. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Province  of  Quebec. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  United  States,  1872. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Academy  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


iJh^  lih^d^  J»Iand  ^rh0olmast^t[* 


VOL.  XIX.  J.  MILTON  HALL,  Editor.  NO.  X. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  great  portion  of  what  our  pupils  learn  in  the  three  depart- 
ments of  geography  —  mathematical,  physical  and  political  —  is 
acquired  by  continued  acts  of  the  memory.  Siuce  this  is  so,  it 
is  very  important  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  by  teachers 
in  deciding  how  many  and  what  geographical  facts  pupils  shall  be 
required  to  become  acquainted  with.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
Blank's  ^  Common  School  Geography  **  requires  the  statement  of 
four  thousand  geographical  facts  in  order  to  **go  through"  it 
thoroughly,  and  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  pupils  cannot  retain 
more  than  one  half  of  them,  what  shall  be  done  ?  Here  is  the 
prescribed  **  Course  of  Study,"  which  says  "  Blank's  Common 
School  Geography,  finished."  Now  to  the  minds  of  some  teachers 
and  many  committees,  that  word  "  finished,"  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  pupils  are  to  be  compelled  to  answer  every  question, 
and  repeat  every  geographical  statement  which  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  book. 

It  seems  as  if  one  thing  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  such  teachers 
and  such  committees.  The  compiler  of  a  text-book  on  geography, 
as  he  sits  down  to  his  work,  does  not  propose  to  issue  a  work 
which  will  be  especially  adapted  to  the  schools  of  one  State  to  the 
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exclusion  of  other  equally  important  portions  of  the  country.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  his  desire  to  prepare  a  text-book  which  can  be 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  equal  advantage.  Hence 
he  endeavors  to  arrange  topics  and  questions  for  each  division  of 
the  country  which  shall  be  equally  specific.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, however,  that  pupils  are  to  learn  all  these  little  particulars 
in  regard  to  every  political  division,  or  even  every  natural  divi- 
sion. 

The  Rhode  Island  pupil  needs  to  learn  more  about  his  own 
state  than  he  cau  reasonably  be  expected  to  learn  in  regard  to 
Kansas  or  Virginia,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
Elansas  or  Virginia  pupil.  No  ordinary  text-book  on  geography 
can  contain  all  one  might  reasonably  expect  pupils  to  know  in 
regard  to  their  native  state,  while  the  majority  of  what  are  termed 
**  Common  School "  geographies  contain  much  in  regard  to  dis- 
tant localities  which  is  comparatively  unimportant,  except  to  the 
residents  of  those  localities.  Hence  it  follows,  that  great  care 
must  be  exercised  by  the  faithful  and  judicious  teacher  in  select- 
ing those  geographical  facts  which  it  will  be  of  the  most  impor- 
tance for  the  average  citizen  to  know. 

In  regard  to  almost  every  political  division  of  the  earth,  there 
are  certain  facts  which  we  feel  that  our  pupils  should  become  ac- 
quainted with, —  such  as  its  location,  important  places,  products, 
etc.  Can  we  not  arrange  these  several  topics  in  such  an  order 
that  the  recitation,  conducted  in  the  same  order,  shall  present  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  pupil's  geographical  knowledge  ? 
Several  years  ago  the  writer,  feeling  the  need  of  some  such 
arrangement  of  topics,  attempted  to  obtain  an  order  which  would 
answer  this  purpose.  Printed  (or  written)  slips  of  paper,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
class. 

TOPICS  m  GEOGRAFHT. 

1.  What  is  it? 

2.  Locate  it. 
8.  Mountains. 
4.  Rivers. 

6.     Other  bodies  of  water — salt  or  fresh. 
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Islands  and  Cnpes. 

Cupital,  and  several  other  importAnt  places. 
For  what  noted? 

lesson  being  learned,  the  recitation  is  in  the  order  of  the 
;;iven  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  first  to  state  what 
litical  division  under  consideration  is.  Suppose  the  lesson 
he  State  of  Maine.  The  pupil  who  commences  the  recita- 
ill  probably  begin  somewhat  in  this  manner:  "Maine  id  the 
lortb-easterly  State  in  the  imion,  and  is  the  largest  uf  the 
itigland  states."  Older  pupils  may  be  able  to  go  on  and  give 
tema  of  interest,  such  as  comparing  its  area  with  the  rest 
J  England,  etc.  The  second  topics  calls  for  what  is  corn- 
termed  "bounding"  the  State  or  country.  The  manner  of 
g  it  wilt  vary  considcmbly.  We  should  require  a  full  and 
italcment  to  be  given  in  some  cases,  and  allow  u  more  gea- 
atement  in  others.  Massachusetts  would  need  a  much  more 
te  recitation  than  Abyssinia,  when  recited  by  our  American 

mountains  were  CQosen  as  the  next  topic  on  acconnt  of 
eiiig  prominent  natural  features.  In  i-eciting,  the  pupil 
the  various  ronges,  giving  their  direction  iind  location, 
J  any  veiy  important  peaks,  if  there  be  any.  New  England 
,  and  many  others,  would  probably  Ite  required  to  give  the 
of  Mt.  M''aHhington  ;  all  pupils  the  height  of  Mt.  Everest, 
re  must  be  taken  not  to  burden  the  mind  with  too  many 
cs.  For  the  fourth  topic,  the  rivers  were  selected  because 
ocution  and  course  so  frequently  depend  upon  mountain 
.  In  reciting,  state  where  each  river  tikes  its  rise,  give 
eral  course,  and  tell  through  what,  and  into  what,  it  flows, 
also,  cure  muot  be  taken  not  to  over-tax  the  mind  and  waste 
y  requiring  unimportant  rivers  to  be  described, 
'ivers  fiow  into  other  bodies  of  water,  the  next  topic  sng- 
Esolfvcry  naturally.  Hero,  as  in  the  other  topics,  let  the 
so  far  as  it  goes,  be  accurate.  Do  not  allow  the  startling 
iccment  that  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  in  the  ea-itt-rn  part  of 
crscy,  to  pass  unheeded.  Again,  cannot  the  Itlinoiu  pupil 
bis  time  more  profitably  than  in  Icamiug  the  exact  locally 
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of  Machins  Bay?  The  islands  and  capes  are  to  be  mentioned  and 
located  next.  Let  the  body  of  water  in  which  any  island  is  situa- 
ted be  mentioned,  and  also  give  its  direction  from  the  division 
under  consideration.  Do  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Nantucket 
is  "  in  tlie  south-eastern  part  of  Massachusetts."  The  capes  should 
be  located,  the  direction  in  which  they  extend  given,  and  the 
pupil  should  al8o  state  what  body  of  water  each  extends  into,  or 
what  bodies  it  extends  between. 

The  capital  and  other  important  places  next  receive  attention. 
These  should  be  located,  and  special  mention  made  occasionally 
of  some  city  which  is  celebrated  for  population,  commerce,  or 
some  particujar  branch  of  industry.  At  the  present  time,  and 
especially  in  our  own  country,  cities  are  springing  up  almost  daily, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with-  them.  Great  cen- 
tres of  trade,  however,  change  more  slowly,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  relative  importiince  of  places  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  a  statistical  table  which  gives  only  the  population.  Calcutta 
has  less  inhabitants  than  Delhi,  but  which  is  the  more  important 
city  in  the  great  business  of  the  world  ? 

"  For  what  noted  ?  "  is  the  last  topic.  This  affords  wide  scope 
for  the  pupil  to  bring  in  all  information  not  already  given  under 
the  previous  topics.  It  may  include  statements  in  regard  to  pro- 
ductions—  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  —  branches  of  human  in- 
dustry, natural  or  artificial  curiosities,  important  lines  of  railway 
or  steamboat  communication,  soil,  climate,  etc.,  etc.  These 
topics  are  proeentcd  not  as  something  entirely  new,  not  as  some- 
thing perfect,  but  with  the  hope  that  some  may  be  benefited  by 
them,  and  many  others  set  to  thinking  whether  they  may  not  be 
improved.     An  improved  list  would  be  most  heartily  welcomed. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  some  of  the  advantiiges  of  this 
method  of  recitation.  1,  The  pupil  knows  how  to  begin  to  study 
his  lesscni ;  2,  a  habit  of  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects  is 
inculcated  ;  3,  a  connected  description  is  given ;  4,  power  of  ex- 
pression is  cultivated;  5,  a  written  abstract  of  the  lesson  can  be 
presented  which  shall  not  be  a  confused  jumble.  By  rapidly  call- 
ing upon  diflfcTCMit  members  of  the  class,  all  will  be  compelled  to 
recite  a  part  of  the  lesson,  and  much  time  saved  for  the  black- 
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board  exercise  in  map  drawing,  which  should  always  be  combined 
with  the  oral  recitation. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  those  maps  which  are  drawn 
on  the  boards  or  slates — the  every-day ,  working  maps  of  the  class. 
Is  it  not  best  to  limit  the  pupils  to  those  livers,  mountains,  lakes, 
etc.,  which  they  can  describe,  thus  avoiding  those  lines,  (rivers, 
for  instance,)  which  are  often  drawn  merely  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  map  ?  The  drawing  of  fine  maps  should 
not  be  discouraged,  but  when  a  map  of  New  England  is  required 
in  seven  or  eight  minutes,  false  or  unnecessary  lines  should  be 
avoided,  for  rapidity  and  accuracy  are  wanted  then  —  not  artistic 
skill. 


aCETHODS  OF  CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Schoolmaster  was  given  the 
closing  paragraph  of  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages ot  the  consecutive  and  the  promiscuous  methods  of  calling 
on  pupils  to  recite.  The  discussion  may  be  found  in  the  July 
number  of  the  National  Teacher^  and  the  August  number  of  the 
same  periodical  contains  another  article  in  which  the  question  or 
catechelic  method  and  the  topic  method  are  discussed  in  the 
editor's  usually  clear  and  vigorous  manner. 

He  represents  the  first  merit  of  the  question  method  to  be, 
its  thoroughness.  When  skillfully  used  it  is  a  most  thorough  test 
of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  There  is  no  ignorance  which  sharp, 
incisive  questions  will  not  expose.  The  second  merit  is,  that  it 
permits  a  systematic  unfolding  of  the  lesson^  allowing  the  teacher 
to  present  the  subject  in  its  natural  and  proper  order,  and  also  to 
give  due  prominence  to  impoitant  parts.  A  third  merit  is  th.it  it 
gives  opportunity  for  imparting  much  incidental  instiniction. 
The  first  defect  in  conducting  recitations  by  this  method  is  its 
failure  to  cultivate  power  of  expression  in  the  pupils.  Much  may 
be  done,  however,  to  obviate  this  defect  by  requiring  complete 
answers.     Catechising  teachers  generally  use  more  words  in  their 
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questions  than  their  pupils  do  in  their  answers.  Another  defect 
of  the  question  method  is,  that  it  does  not  necessitate  systematic 
thought,  and  study  in  preparing  the  lesson.  This  is  most  ap- 
parent in  classes  whose  study  consists  in  attaching  ready-made 
answers  to  questions  which  are  printed  in  the  text-book,  which  is 
about  as  mechanical  as  fitting  pegs  to  holes  of  difiereut  sizes. 

In  the  topic  method,  the  power  of  expression  is  cultivated. 
The  pupil  is  obliged  to  tell  what  he  knows  in  regard  to  any  given 
subject  in  successive  sentences,  and  thus  he  will  acquire  a  com- 
mand of  language  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  by  simply 
answering  questions.  In  the  second  place  it  compels  the  pupil 
to  view  the  subject  ds  a  whole^  '^to  grasp  its  essential  facts  and 
principles,  and  airange  all  that  he  has  learned  around  them.  This 
affords  a  fine  mental  drill,  and  the  pupil  who  thus  studies  cannot 
well  fail  to  obtain  a  clear  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  lessons." 
But  in  the  hands  of  superficial  teachers,  the  topic  method  is  liable 
to  degenerate  into  mere  talking,  and  the  pupil  will  often  give 
comparatively  unimportant  items  instead  of  essentials.  Such  re- 
citations are  very  deceptive.  This  method  is,  of  course,  better 
adapted  to  advanced,  than  to  primary  classes,  to  reviews  rather 
than  advance  lessons,  and  to  such  subjects  as  history  and  geogra- 
phy, but  may  be  used  with  great  profit  in  all  branches,  not  even 
excepting  spelling.  We  append  one  paragraph  in  the  editor's 
own  words : 

^  In  our  judgment,  the  most  efficient  method  of  conducting  re- 
citations is  to  unite  these  two  methods.  The  pupil's  lessons  may 
be  prepared,  and,  in  the  main,  recited  on  the  topic  plan.  His 
knowledge  should,  however,  be  frequently  tested  by  searching 
questions.  Whenever  he  discloses  an  imperiect  understanding  of 
the  subject,  the  teacher  should  ply  him  with  questions." 


-•♦•- 


It  is  not  what  a  man  gets,  but  what  a  man  is,  that  he  should 
think  of.  He  should  first  think  of  his  character,  and  then  of  his 
condition.  He  that  has  character  need  have  no  fears  about  his 
condition.  Character  will  draw  after  it  condition.  Circum- 
stances obey  principles. — H.  W.  Beecher. 
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PATIENT  CONTINUANCE  IN  WELL-DOING. 


Boar  the  burden  of  the  present  — 

Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own ; 
If  the  morning  sky  be  pleasant. 

Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  P 

If  the  darken^  heavens  lower. 

Wrap  thy  cloak  around  thy  form; 
Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 

God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 

Steadfiist  faith  and  hope  unshaken 

Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 
Step  by  step  the  journey  ^s  taken 

Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen  the  Master  walketh 

By  the  toiling  servant*s  side ; 
ComfoiiAble  words  He  talketh, 

While  His  hands  uphold  and  guide. 

Grief,  nor  pain,  nor  any  sorrow 

Rend  thy  breast  to  Him  unknown; 
He  to-d.-iy  and  He  to-morrow, 

Grace  sufficient  gives  His  own. 

Holy  strivings  nerve  and  strengthen,^- 

Long  endurance  wins  the  crown ; 
When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen. 

Thou  shalt  lay  thy  burden  down. 

Thomas  Mackellar. 


Wo  learn  from  the  report  of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  that  the  total  valuation  of  the  school 
buildings  in  that  State  in  1838 » the  year  after  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  established,  was  about  hvif  a  million  of  doHars,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  the  total  valuation  is  not  far  from  severir 
teen  and  one-half  millions.  The  abolition  of  the  district  system 
has  been  followed  by  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  school-houses  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


I 
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ONE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  CAPITAL 

LETTERS. 


Let  the  class  be  in  position  for  recitation.  The  readers  are 
closed,  and  on  the  desk  in  front,  or  in  some  other  convenient 
place,  and  the  slates  and  pencils  are  in  hand,  ready  tor  use. 
The  teacher,  having  previously  selected  some  short  declarative 
sentence  which  contains  but  one  capital  letter,  says — ^  Now  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something  by  speaking  it,  and  I  wish  you  all  to 
tell  the  same  thing  by  writing  it."  The  sentence  is  dictated,  and 
the  pupils  write  it  as  seems  best  to  them — no  directions  having 
been  previously  given,  except,  perhaps,  to  write  the  words  on  a 
horizontal  line.  ^*  James,  you  may  spell  the  first  word."  This 
is  done.  ^  Mary,  spell  the  next."  In  like  manner  let  all  the 
words  be  spelled.  "  Henry,  what  is  the  first  letter  you  wrote  in 
telling  this?*  "A  ^"  "What  kind  of  a  ^?"  «A  small  t.'' 
••How  many  commenced  with  a  small  ^?"  Of  course  those  who 
begin  with  a  capital  letter  will  be  very  few,  and  perhaps  none  will. 
"Now  I  wish  you  to  toll  the  same  thing  by  writing  it,  but  to  com- 
mence with  a  capital  letter,  and  spell  every  word  correctly.** 
When  this  is  done,  the  teacher  says,  "  Sarah,  what  was  the  last 
thing  you  did  in  writing  this — the  last  mark  you  made  ?  "  Proba- 
bly Sarah  and  the  majority  of  the  class  will  say  that  the  last  let- 
ter in  the  sentence  was  the  last  thing  made.  A  few  may  have 
made  a  period,  but  the  majority  will  not.  "  Now  you  may  each 
put  a  period  after  the  last  woixl  which  you  have  written."  This 
is  done.  "  You  may  all  open  your  readers  to  the  — th  page,  and 
see  if  you  can  find  what  you  have  written  in  the  — ^th  paragraph, 
and  raise  the  hands  as  soon  as  you  have  found  it.  John,  how 
does  it  commence ?  "  "  With  a  capital  letter."  "  Mary,  how  does 
it  end  ?  "  "  With  a  period."  "  That  is  true.  Well,  writing  and 
printing  are  very  much  alike.  Printing  is  only  writing  with  a 
machine,  and  the  letters  are  of  a  somewhat  different  form.  When- 
ever a  capital  letter  or  a  period  should  be  used  in  printing,  we 
should  use  a  capital  letter  or  a  period  in  writing  the  same  thing.** 
Other  sentences  on  the  same  page  are  referred  to  until  the  teacher 
can  with  safety  make  the  following  statement : 
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Whenever  we  tell  anytJdng^  hy  vnnting  ity  we  should  begin  with 
a  capital  letter  and  end  with  a  period. 

The  above  statement  may,  if  space  can  be  spared,  be  written 
on  the  board  and  remain  until  the  next  exercise,  by  which  time 
all  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  have  thoroughly  committed  it 
to  memory.  In  the  second  exercise,  a  few  will  omit  the  capital 
letter  and  period,  but  do  not  look  for  perfection.  After  a  shqrt 
drill  upon  declarative  sentences  it  will  be  a  change  to  lake  inter- 
rogative sentences,  by  beginning  in  a  similar  manner.  The  period 
will  be  placed  where  the  question-mark  should  be,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  third  exercise,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  class  will 
use  capitiil  letter^  period  and  question-mark  propeily.  The  state- 
ment on  the  board  may  now  receive  the  following  addition  : — 

Whenever  we  write  a  question^  we  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter  and  end  with  a  question-mark. 

The  two  statements  already  given  in  italic,  when  united,  form 
our  first  rule  for  the  use  of  capitsil  letters.  Let  sentences  now  be 
introduced  which  contain  different  names  of  the  Deity ;  others 
contiiining  names  of  persons ;  others  containing  names  of  the 
months,  and  still  others  which  contain  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  Do  not  introduce  a  new  element  too  soon.  Be  sure  that 
all  is  understood  as  far  as  you  have  gone.  If  the  class  has  gone 
as  fiir  as  is  indicated  above  in  twelve  exercises,  it  has  done  well, 
for  we  suppose  it  to  be  composed  of  pupils  who  have  just  begun 
to  write  their  spelling-lessons.  Experience  shows  that  older 
pupils  progress  but  very  little  faster,  however.  Now  introduce 
sentences  containing  the  personal  pronoun  I.  The  second  rule 
will  appear  on  the  board  in  the  following  successive  stages : 

2.     Names  of  the  Deity  should  commence  with  capital  letters. 

2.  Names  of  the  Deity  and  persons,  should  commence  with 
capital  letters. 

2.  Names  of  the  Deity,  persons  and  months  should  commence 
with  capital  letters. 

2.  Names  of  the  Deity,  persons,  months  and  days  of  the  week 
should  commence  with  capital  letters. 

2.     Names  of  the  Deity ^  persons,  months  and  days  of  the  week 
should  commence  with  capital  letters,  and  the  letter  I,  when  i 
means  the  speaker,  should  be  a  capital  letter. 
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Enough  has  been  said  now  to  ahow  the  manner  'of  presenting 
each  rule,  or  part  of  a  rule.  Frequent  reference  to  some  text- 
book to  verify  by  illustration  each  new  part  of  a  rule  has  the 
effect  to  help  fix  the  matter  in  the  mind,  and  what  is  perhaps  of 
full  as  much  consequence,  has  also  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
pupils'  confidence  in  their  teacher.  These  two  rules  seem  to  be 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ai-e  so 
arranged  as  to  best  fix  themselves  in  the  memory.  The  third  be- 
gins with  large  political  divisions  and  grades  down.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  will  yavy  slightly  in  different  schools,  on  account  of  the 
answers  to  the  following  two  questions  in  the  authorized  text-book 
in  geography:  '^What  are  the  natural  divisions  of  land? — of 
water?  "  The  rules  given  on  the  following  pages  are  arranged  to 
accommodate  Warren's  series.  Should  a  teacher  succeed  in' 
thoroughly  drilling  a  class  upon  these  five  rules  in  twenty  weeks, 
there  need  be  no  cause  for  discouragement.  In  the  sixth  rule  the 
different  titles  of  honor  can  be  memorized  by  young  pupils  quite 
easily,  and  when  once  thoroughly  committed,  will  probably  be  re- 
tained through  life,  just  as  we,  who  were  drilled  upon  "  Andrews 
and  Stoddard,^  remember  the  order  of  "oJ,  arUCf  con^  in^  inters  6b t 
post^  prae^  prOy  sub  and  super.** 

It  will  be  seen  that  after  the  seventh  rule  it  will  require  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  language  than  was  requir- 
ed at  first,  and  the  teacher  must  exercise  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  proper  time  for  taking  up  the  succeeding  rules.  The  rule  for 
omitted  letters  is  placed  after  the  rules  for  capital  letters  simply 
because  the  writer  knows  of  no  better  place  for  it.  Does  the 
reader?  One  great  object  has  been  to  use  language  which  is 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  children — avoiding  technical 
terms  of  grammar  as  much  as  can  well  be  done. 

K  by  adroit  questioning,  the  teacher  can  draw  from  the  class 
the  proper  expressions  for  the  successive  rules,  the  interest  will 
be  much  increased,  for  the  school  will  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
them  as  being  something  of  their  own  manufacture. 

BULES  FOB  THE  USE  OF  CAPITAL  LETTEBS. 

1.  Whenever  we  tell  anything  by  writing  it,  we  should  com- 
mence with  a  capital  letter  and  end  with  a  period ;  and  whenever  we 
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write  a  question,  we  should  commence  with  a  capital  letter  and 
close  with  a  question-mark. 
Examples.— The  buq  rises  in  the  east.    Which  way  are  yon  going  P 

2.  Names  of  the  Deity,  persons,  months  and  days  of  the  week 

should  commence  with  capital  letters,   and  the  letter  /  when  it 

means  the  speaker  should  be  a  capital  letter. 

Examples.— God,  Jesas,  Abraham  Lincoln,  February,  Wednesday.  Where 
shall  I  find  it? 

3.  Names  of  countries,  states,  counties,  cities,  towns,  villages 
and  streets  should  commence  with  capital  letters. 

Examples.— Russia,  North  Carolina,  Venango,  San  Francisco,  Gettysburg, 
Newtonviile,  High  Street. 

4.  Names  of  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  capes,  isthmuses, 
plains  and  deserts  should  commence  with  capital  letters. 

Examples. — America,  Jamaica,  Lower  California,  Cape  Hatteras,  Isthmus 
of  Tehaantepec,  Sahara. 

5.  Names  of  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  sounds,  straits,  chan- 
nels, lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  should  commence  with  capital 
letters. 

Examples. — Arctic  Ocean,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Golf  of  Guinea,  Chesapeake 
%ay,  Albemarle  Sound,  Behring  Strait,  English  Channel,  Lake  Superior, 
Fresh  Pond,  Amazon. 

6.  Titles  of  honor  or  respect,  such  as  Rev.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss, 
Dr.,  Esq.,  Hon.,  Gen.,  Col.  and  Capt.,  when  wi*itten  with  the 
names  of  persons,  should  commence  with  capital  letters,  and  if 
they  are  abbreviations,  should  end  with  periods. 

Examples.— Rey.  George  Croly,'  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Warner,  Miss  WilRon. 
Dr.  l^wis.  Thomas  Rico,  Esq.,  Hon.  Benjamin  Wade,  Gen.  Grant,  Col.  Ells- 
worth, Capt.  Miles  Standish. 

7.  Every  line  of  poetry  should  commence  with  a  capital  letter, 
and  the  letter  0,  when  it  expresses  joy,  sorrow  or  surprise,  should 
be  a  capital  letter. 

Examples. — *'  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  my  fate ; 
Still  achienng,  stiU  pursuing, 
Leam  to  labor  and  to  wait.'* 

*'0,  he  kept  trying,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  his  great  success.** 

8.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns,  should  commence 
with  capital  letters. 
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Examples.— European,  Turkish,  Mexican. 

9.  The  first  word  and  all  other  woi*ds  in  the  titles  of  books, 
pamphlets  or  written  compositions,  except  the  articles,  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  should  commence  with  capital  letters. 

Examples.—"  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany."    "  History  of  the  United 

States.'* 

BULE  FOR  OMITTED  LETTKBS. 

When  a  word  is  shortened,  or  two  words  are  reduced  to  one  by 
omitting  letters,  an  apostrophe  should  be  put  in  the  place  of  the 
omitted  letters. 
Examples.— I'll,  well,  o'er,  e'er,  Edinhoro',  'noath. 


♦  »  » •♦ 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  TEACHER. 

I  have  often  read,  •' how  to  choose  a  wife,*'** how  to  write  a 
letter,"  ''how  to  get  rich,"  "how  to  make  a  garden."  These  and 
kindred  themes  have  been  fully  expounded  by  others ;  but  I  am 
aching  to  have  my  say,  and  tell  the  expectant  world,  not  how  to 
teach  school  (normal  shades,  be  not  offended),  but  how  to  choose 
a  teacher. 

Do  not  look  for  a  dandy.  The  man  who  spends  his  time  fixing 
up  his  outside,  probably  will  have  little  left  to  sec  the  little  with- 
in, and  less  to  help  other  people. 

Do  not  choose  a  graduate.  By  a  graduate  I  mean  ore  whose 
education  is  completed,  who  knows  everything  from  addition  to 
parallax,  from  English  to  Arabic,  and  can  glibly  tell  all  he  knows 
in  a  few  minutes.  No,  do  not  choose  a  mere  graduate,'  though 
he  have  "  four  diplomas  "  in  his  trunk. 

Do  not  in  every  case  look  for  an  "  experienced  "  teacher.  Ex- 
perience is  valuable,  but  if  good  is  not  always  in  the  market, 
it  is  better  for  you  to  ** break  another  colt"  than  pasture  a  worth- 
less, broken-down  horse. 

Avoid  a  boaster.  The  good  teacher,  though  not  wanting  in 
self-respect,  seldom  finds  it  necessary  to  blow  his  own  trumpet. 
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Shun  a  fault-finder.  He  who  is  continually  finding  motes  in 
fellow  teaehefs'  eyes  has,  no  doubt,  many  a  beam  in  hie  own. 

Do  not  look  for  a  teacher  full  of  hobbies.  He  may  last  for  a 
little  while,  but  he  i*uns  not  well. 

Having  decided  what  you  will  not  look  for,  start  briskly  on 
your  journey. 

Look  for  common  sense,  it  is  bettor  than  Greek; 
Look  for  patience,  it  is  better  than  **  gint  '* ; 
Look  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  increase  it; 
Look  for  modesty.    Look  for  Cliristianity. 

(P.  S. — Do  not  look  for  an  angel.) — Maine  Ed.  Journal. 


UNSALAllIED  TEACHERS. 

BT  GEO.  8.  BURLEIOH.     * 

The  boy  who  calls  his  father  "  the  Old  Man,**  and  habitually 
forgets  to  take  off  his  hat  when  he  enters  a  room,  who  uses  vile 
words  in  the  street  and  slang  in  the  parlor,  and  even,  upon  oc- 
casions of  rare  moral  courage,  swears  bluntly  at  his  mother,  and. 
when  his  dignity  weighs  upon  him,  thinks  it  a  masterly  expression 
of  it  to  smoke  a  cigar,  may  keep  out  of  the  Reform  School  in  his 
youth,  and  escape  the  penetentiary  in  his  manhood,  and  even  cheat 
the  gallows  at  last ;  but  not  for  one  day  of  his  perverse  life  will 
he  cease  to  be  a  nuisauce,  a  contamination  and  a  blot.  Somebody 
has  done  him  a  fearful  wrong,  and  if  it  be  his  father  and  mother, 
as  seems  likely,  sorely  will  they  rue  the  training  that  has  given, 
them  such  a  son ;  and  if  it  be  the  community  itself,  as  indeed  it 
may  be,  to  our  own  loss  have  we  spared  the  cost  of  his  better 
education. 

The  Devil's  Normal  School  is  a  free  school  from  top  to  bottom- 
— ^for  it  grades  down,  and  holds  its  sessions  wherever  loafers 
^  loaf  and  invite  their  souls.''    At  corner  groceries,  in  the  street, . 
among  the  roughs  and  idlers,  the  wharf-rats  of  the  drifting  world ; . 
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and  among  such,  this  boy  is  qualified  to  become  a  teacher,  one  of 
the  unsalaried  million  who  give  lessons  to  better  boys,  or  boys 
with  better  manners  who  have  hitherto  escaped  his  peculiar  edu- 
cational privileges  I  He  goes  into  the  public  school  as  a  pupil 
in  form,  but  a  rival  teacher  in  fact.  We  have  placed  over  that 
school,  at  much  expense  and  with  great  circumspection,  the  best 
talent,  virtue,  tact  and  patience  that  can  be  had  forthemoney» 
and  subjected  the  faithful  possessor  of  these  rare  gifts  to  our 
watchful  supervision ;  and  expect  him  or  her  to  turn  out  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  to  be  good  citizens  and  the  hope  of 
the  future  in  every  graduating  class ;  and  she  is,  herself,  support- 
ed and  perhaps  deluded  by  such  an  expectation. 

But  who  surpervises  this  other  teacher?  who  examines  and  ap- 
proves and  certifies  to  him?  This  little  wretch  with  pestilent 
talent  and  pernicious  education,  who  gets  not  a  penny  for  his 
teaching,  doubles  the  teacher's  labors  and  halves  their  result,  and 
fastens  his  bad  lesson  like  a  cockle-seed  on  the  habits  of  better 
pupils  ;  and  it  is  even  a  disputed  question  whether  the  teacher  has 
authority  to  undo  his  miserable  work,  or  cut  it  short  in  the  doing. 
Good  manners  have  a  '*  ticket  of  leave  "  among  his  pupils,  and 
lucky  are  they,  and  we,  if  good  morals  do  not  get  the  same  faVor. 
Very  old  people,  with  fashions  of  propriety  still  older,  remember 
regretfully  a  time  when  teachers  were  expected  to  enforce  man- 
ners and  morals  by  proper  discipline,  and  children  at  the  sight 
•  of  a  stranger,  or  the  village  pastor,  would  file  into  line  by  the  road- 
side or  on  their  play-ground,  and  bow  and  curtesy,  ("curchy** 
.they  called  it  then,)  and  receive  gladly  the  recognition  of  a  smile 
vor  a  pleasant  word.  But  that  was  when  these  old  people  were 
young  and  young  people  were  not  so  old.  Such  an  exhibition  now 
would  excite  a  hoot  of  derision  in  our  fast  youth ;  and  fortunate 
would  be  the  stmnger  who  offered  his  kindly  word,  if  our  unsal* 
eried  teacher  spared  him  the  compliment  of  his  kind,  —  ^*  G'long 
ye  old  fool  you  I "  that  marks  the  etiquette  of  the  down  grade 
Normal  School. 

That  manners  and  morals  are  legitimate  subjects  of  attention 
•in  the  public  schools,  none  will  doubt  who  have  regard  for  popu- 
lar education.     Disgusted  with  the  success  of  the  wrong  teacher 
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in  his  out-door  lessons,  many  parents,  especially  the  well-to-do 
and  cultivated,  keep  their  children  out  of  the  public  schools,  and 
so  weaken  the  power  of  the  true  teacher,  lessen  the  average  on 
which  public  money  is  raised,  and  diminish  the  moral  force  of 
the  little  community.  The  standard  of  attainment  in  the  classes 
falls  with  the  withdrawal  of  every  child  who  from  a  home  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  could  bring  a  better  training  and  a  better  at- 
mosphere. If  schools  are  to  be  sifted,  let  it  be  by  virtue  exer- 
cising authority,  not  by  vulgarity  and  vice  sowing  contagion.  It 
is  the  right  of  the  middle  class,  who  must  educate  their  children 
at  the  public  school  or  no\^  here,  to  be  protected  from  unnecessary 
liabilities  to  contamination.  While  coarseness  of  manners  and  loose- 
ness of  morals  are  taught  outside  the  school  door,  some  very 
pointed  lessons  for  the  benefit- of  both  the  vulgar  instructor  and 
his  victims  should  be  demanded  within,  and  so  strictly  enforced 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  decent  boy  or  girl  to  go  to  school 
without  being  the  worse  for  it. 

If  a  boy  wore  the  itch  for  *'  wristers,"  you  would  see  the  justice 
of  keeping  his  hand  off  of  cleaner  subjects.  If  his  head  were  a 
vivary  for  experimental  zoology,  you  would  justify  the  promptest 
application  of  ivory  and  lamp-oil  to  subdue  its  vivacity.  But  it 
were  better  to  expose  your  boy  to  the  hugest  seven-year  fatlings 
of  acarus  scabieiy  and  the  sexipedal  visitations  of  pediculus 
humana^  than  to  this  ineradicable  taint  of  vulgarity  and  vice 
which  the  unwatched  gamin  carries  with  him  to  sow  and  dibble- 
in  between  schools  and  at  recess.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
the  power  to  correct  it  must  extend  beyond  the  school-room  walls, 
for  it  is  the  external  contact  that  corrupts,  not  his  presence  in  the 
classes.  If  the  parent  has  no  desire,  and  the  teacher  no  authority 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  who  will,  or  can,  protect  the  unsuspecting 
little  one  from  moral  contagion  ?  If  some  adequate  power  be  not 
lodged  somewhere  and  applied  vigorously,  the  public  school  will 
degenerate  to  a  common  nuisance,  and  what  was  meant  for  a  nur- 
sery of  intelligence  and  virtue  will  become  a  hot-hed  of  vulgarity 
and  vice. 

One  boy  can  carry  measles  enough  to  supply  a  whole  school, 
and  it  takes  but  little  deceased  rat  to  spoil  a  well ;  so  one  loose- 
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tongued,  heavy-headed,  light-fingered,  perverse  little  wretch,  left 
to  run  uncurbed  among  the  siwceptible  youth  of  our  rural  parishes, 
will  sow  more  vile  weeds  in  one  term  than  seven  teachers  and  a 
parson  could  dig  up  in  an  average  New  England  pastorate  of  five 
years  and  three  months. 

Weeds  are  so  much  more  prolific  than  flowers,  they  need  no 
exemption  from  the  hoe.  All  sorts  of  meanness  are  cryptogamic 
and  sporadic,  belonging  to  the  lowest  order  of  fungus  growths, 
and  sow  their  invisible  seeds  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.  The 
fume  of  them  is  like  the  smoke  of  a  '*  puff-ball,"  all  germs  of 
their  poison  species.  Nothing  but  fite  will  subdue  them.  Pass 
them  through  the  flame  of  an  earnest  moral  nature  fanned  by  the 
strong  breath  of  a  people's  approbation,  and  there  may  be  hope 
for  the  exposed.  The  one  bad  boy  in  the  school  —  and  it  needs  but 
one  to  make  it  soon  a  very  bad  school, — must  be  pursued  and  in 
a  fig:  re,  shaken  and  beaten,  and  rubbed  down,  and  roasted  and 
fumigated,  to  shell  out  his  wicked  sporules,  consume  them,  and 
purify  his  garments  till  he  can  walk  with  decent  children  without 
shedding  contagion  on  their  young  souls. 

After  all  that  bad  homes,  bad  society,  bad  disposition  and  bad 
discipline  have  done  for  him,  to  our  hurt  as  well  as  his,  the  un- 
enviable task  of  giving  him  this  heroic  treatment  fulls  at  last 
upon  the  worn  teacher,  and  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  give 
him  wide  chaiter  that  will  reach  as  far  as  this  boy's  contact  with 
his  pupils  reaches,  with  plenary  absolution  in  advance  for  all  faults 
of  judgment  which  may  rise  from  excess  of  zeal. 


In  the  September  number  of  Harper's  Monthly ^  Charles  Nord- 
hoff  makes  some  quite  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the 
schools  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  says  that  the  total  native 
population  is  51,531,  and  that  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  is  8,931.  Of  the  latter  8,287  are  ac- 
tually in  the  245  schools.  The  government  maintains  a  careful 
guard  over  these  schools ;  a  compulsory  education  law  exists,  and 
obliges  parents,  under  a  fixed  penalty,  to  send  their  children. 
Attendance  upon  schools  is  more  general  here  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  As  a  natural  result,  scarcely  a  Hawaiian 
can  be  found  who  cannot  read  and  write.  There  are  no  beggars, 
and  no  paupers  except  the  insane. 
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''PIERCE'S  FIGHT." 

'*  Pierce's  Fight "  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  King  Phil- 
lip's War.  It  derived  its  name  from  Capt.  Michael  Pierce,  of 
Scituate,  Mass.,  who  commanded  the  English  forces,  "and  who, 
with  his  band  of  brave  soldiers,  fought  and  bled,  with  a  valor  of 
which  the  annals  of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  can  seldon  boast.'* 
Bliss,  in  his  "History  of  Rehoboth,"  published  in  1836,  from 
which  I  quote,  says — "  The  pkce  where  this  battle  was  fought  is 
still  pointed  out.  It  is  between  the  villages  of  Pawtucket  and 
Valley  Falls,  nearer  the  latter,  at  a  spot  which  was  formerly  called 
'The  Many  Holes.'  It  commenced  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
but  the  severest  part  of  the  action  was  on  the  west,  immediately 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  It  was  sometimes  styled  by  the  older 
inhabitants  '  The  Battle  of  the  Plain,'  from  its  having  been  fought 
[or  begun]  on  the  border  of  the  great '  Seekonk  Plaine.' " 

The  battle  was  fought  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  March,  1676. 
Capt.  Pierce's  company  consisted  of  sixty-three  Englishmen,  and 
twenty  friendly  Indians  from  Cape  Cod. .  He  ariived  at  Seekonk 
with  his  forces  the  day  before,  and  hearing  of  Indians  in  the 
vicinity,  immediately  went  in  pursuit,  and  came  to  a  skirmish  with 
them,  in  which  he  met  with  no  loss,  but  judged  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned considerable  to  the  enemy.  Probably  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  surprise,  Capt.  Pierce  retired  for  the  night  to  the  garrison  at. 
Seekonk.  The  next  morning,  being  joined  by  several  of  Seekonk,. 
who  acted  as  guides,  he  again  went  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

A  minute  account  of  this  battle  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  printed, 
at  London,  in  October,  1676,  entitled   a  '' Continued  Account  of 
the  Bloody  Indian  War,  from  March  till  August,  1676,"  and  was. 
part  of  a  series  of  letters  from  a  merchant  in  Boston  to  his  friend 
in  London,  which  were  published  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were 
received.     Bliss  quotes  verbatim  from  this  pamphlet  as  follows  : 

"Sunday,  the  26th  of  March,  was  sadly  remarkable  to  us  for 
the  tidings  of  a  very  deplorable  disaster,  brought  unto  Boston 
about  5  o'clock  that  afternoon  by  a  post  from  Dedham,  viz. :  That 
Capt.  Pierce,  of  Scituate  in  Plymouth  colony,  having  intelligence- 
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in  his  garrison  at  Seaconicke,  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  Iny  neat 
Mr.  Blackstone's,  went  forth  with  sixty-three  English  aTid  twenty 
of  the  Cape  IndiaDS,  (who  had  all  along  cnntinuod  faithful,  and 
joyned  with  them  ;)  and,  upon  their  march,  discovered  rambling 
in  an  obscure,  woody  place,  four  or  five  Indians,  who,  in  getting 
1  U3,  halted  as  if  they  had  been  lame  or  wounded.  But 
lad  pursued  them  but  a  little  way  into  the  woods,  before 
j  them  tu  be  decoys  to  draw  them  into  their  ambuscade. 
I  ft  sudden,  they  discovered  about  five  hundred  Indians, 
ery  good  order,  furiously  attacked  them,  being  as  readily 
by  ours ;  bo  that  the  fight  began  to  be  very  fierce  and 
ind  our  men  had  made  the  enemy  begin  to  retreat,  but 
,  that  it  scarce  deserved  that  name,  when  a  fresh  com- 
l>out  four  hundred  Indians  came  in ;  so  that  the  English 
few  Indian  friends  were  quite  surrounded  and  beset  on 
J.  Yet  they  made  a  brave  resistance  for  above  two  hours, 
which  time  they  did  great  execution  upon  the  enemy, 
3y  kept  at  a  distance,  and  themselves  in  order.  For 
rce  cast  his  sixty-three  English  and  twenty  Indians  into 
d  fought  back  to  back,  and  were  double-donble  distance 
e  ring,  whilst  the  Indians  were  as  thick  as  they  could 
rty  deep, — overpowered  with  whose  numbers,  the  said 
in,  and  fifty-five  of  his  English,  and  ten  of  their  Indian 
;re  slain  uix>n  the  place ;  which,  in  such  a  cause,  and 
disadvantages,  may  certainly  be  styled  the  bed  of  honour. 
they  sold  their  worthy  lives  at  a  gnllant  rate  ;  it  being 
by  those  few  that  (not  without  wonderful  difficulty  and 
mds,)  made  their  escape,  that  the  Indians  lost  as  many 
len,  (not  counting  women  and  children,)  in  this  cngage- 
tvcre  killed  at  the  battle  in  the  swamp  near  Narragansett, 
re  generally  computed  to  be  above  three  hundred." 
mbcr  of  hostile  Indians  slain,  as  given  by  this  writer,  is 
exaggerated.  Hubbard,  who  is  regarded  as  generally 
and  other  writers,  state  it  at  one  hundred  and  forty. 
relates  that  Capt.  Pierce  pursued  the  slowly  letreating 
er  the  river,  and  that,  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
e  numbers,  withdrew  to  the  side  of  the  river,  the  better 
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to  prevent  being  surrounded ;  but  that  the  Indians,  having  a  large 
disposable  force,  sent  a  body  over  the  river  to  attack  him  in  the 
rear.  He  fuilher  relates  that,  perceiving  the  danger  ho  was  in, 
Capt.  Pierce  despatched  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  aid,  but 
that  ^  the  message  was  not  delivered  to  them  to  whom  it  was 
immediately  sent ;  by  accident  only  some  of  Behoboth,  understand- 
ing of  the  danger,  after  the  evening  exercise,  (it  being  on  the 
Lord's  day,  March  26th,  1676,)  repaired  to  the  place,  but  then  it 
was  too  late  to  bring  help,  unless  it  were  to  be  spectators  of  the 
dead  carcases  of  their  friends,  and  to  perform  the  last  office  of  love 
to  them."  Tradition  says  that  Capt.  Pierce  sent  a  written  mes- 
sage to  Providence,  before  setting  out  on  his  march  from  the  gar- 
rison, l>y  a  man  who  attended  meeting  in  that  town ;  and  that  the 
messenger,  not  arriving  till  after  the  commencement  of  public  wor- 
ship, delayed,  either  through  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the 
message,  or  some  other  unaccountable  cause,  to  deliver  the  letter 
until  the  close  of  the  morning  service.  The  captain  (Capt.  An- 
drew Edwards,)  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed,  is  said  on  the 
receipt  of  it,  to  have  chided  the  messenger  severely,  and  to  have 
declared  it  too  late  to  render  auy  assistance,  as  the  fate  of  Capt. 
Pierce  and  his  men  must  have  been  decided  before  that  time. 

Capt.  Pierce  fell  earlier  than  many  others,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
honor  of  one  of  his  friendly  Indians,  called  Amos,  that  he  contin- 
ued to  stand  by  his  commander  and  fight,  until  afiairs  had  become 
utterly  desperate  ;  and  that  then  he  escaped  by  blackening  his  face 
with  powder,  as  he  saw  the  enemy  had  done,  and  so  passed 
through  their  army  unobserved.  Another  friendly  Indian,  being 
closely  pursued,  sought  shelter  behind  a  large  rock,  and  thus  the 
two  were  watching  to  shoot  each  other.  But  Pierce's  Indian, 
putting  his  cap  on  the  end  of  his  gun,  raised  it  to  the  view  of  his 
enemy,  who  immediately  fired  at  the  cap,  and  the  next  moment 
was  shot  dead  by  his  antagonist.  Another,  in  his  flight,  pre- 
tended to  pursue  an  Englishman  with  an  uplifted  tomahawk,  hold- 
ing it  threateningly  above  his  head,  and  thus  escaped.  A  third, 
being  closely  pursued,  took  shelter  behind  the  roots  of  a  large  tree 
that  had  been  lately  uprooted ;  and  the  hostile  Indian,  taking  posi- 
tion upon  the  opposite  side,  lay  in  wait  to  shoot  him  the  moment 
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he  lejft  his  shelter.  But  the  friendly  Indian,  boring  a  hole  through 
his  broad  shield,  unobserved  by  the  other,  shot  him  dead  and 
escaped. 

"Did  King  Philip  command  in  the  fight?"  This  question  I 
propose  to  consider  in  my  next  number ;  and  also  to  give  an  epi- 
sode to  the  "fight,"  entitled  ''Nine  Men's  Misery." 

M. 
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DEDICATION  ODE. 

[The  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion,  hy  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Howe, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the  Byfiold  School  House,  in 
Bristol,  September  6,  1873 :] 

When  first  upon  this  rock-bound  sti*and 

Our  Pilgrim  fathers  made  their  home, 
Beside  their  huts  with  pious  hand 

They  built  for  prayer  an  humble  home. 

Soon  in  the  forest-clearing  rose 

The  village  school  of  logs  unhewn, 
The  roof  was  green  with  hemlock  boughs, 

Through  creviced  wall  the  light  was  strewn. 

The  fathers  toiled  and  fought  by  turns 
To  break  the  soil — repel  the  foe ; 
.Th'  heroic  fire  that  iniy  bums 

Was  fanned  to  flame  that  roof  below. 

The  house  of  prayer,  the  village  school, 

These  ^  ere  the  muniments  of  power ; 
The  strength  to  hold — the  skill  to  inile, 

Were  drawn  from  these  in  needful  hour. 

O,  shades  of  holy  men  and  brave, 

Whose  dust  lies  buried  round  these  walls — 

Wake  from  your  tranquil  rest  we  crave. 
And  hover  o^er  these  votive  halls. 

The  lull-grown  village  school  behold 

Planted  in  faith  by  works  displayed ! 
YDur  logs  have  sprouted,  and  we  hold 

Our  festal  day  beneath  their  shade. 
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Come,  thronging  generations)  come. 

Here  gird  your  souls  for  generous  strife ; 
Beneath  this  roof  find  Learning's  home. 

And  near  it  seek  the  Tree  of  life  I 

God  of  our  Fathers,  still  maintain 

.  The  heritage  their  prowess  gave ! 
Churches  and  schools  henceforth  remain 
Th'  armories  of  the  free  and  brave! 


EditoHal  CJorrespondenee. 

VIENNA,  1873. 

1»  

EDUCATION   AT   THE   VIENNA   EXPOSITION. 

Among  the  several  groups  embraced  in  the  plan  for  the  World's 
Exposition  at  Vienna  was  that  of  Education,  Teaching  and  In- 
struction, a  department  which,  while  it  underlies  and  runs  through 
all  others,  has  a  small  proportion  of  machinery  and  appliances  to 
exhibit,  either  as  the  means  of  ]t<i  advancement  or  as  the  products 
of  its  work,  imless  it  be  said  that  the  whole  Exposition  is  the  re- 
sultant of  the  common  school  and  its  adjuncts.  To  those  espo- 
cially  interested  in  the  advancement  of  our  schools,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  several  countries  of  their  educational  facilities  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  its  value  is  often  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  room  occupied  in  the  Industrial  Palace  and 
grounds.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  there  would  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  methods  of  instruction,  or  that  a  school  would  be  in 
operation  to  show  the  practical  working  of  the  systems.  All  that 
could  be  shown  was  the  most  complete  embodiment  in  tangible 
form  of  the  condition  of  education,  as  illustrated  by  school-houses, 
models  and  plans,  school  furniture,  school-books,  maps,  charts, 
apparatus,  and  the  results  of  written  examinations,  as  tests  of 
litemry  excellence,  and  of  needle-work,  drawings,  and  models  of 
architectural  design,  as  evidences  of  skilled  manual  labor  in 
connection  with  the  requisite  knowledge  to  produce  them. 

And  now  that  the  Exposition  is  complete  and  the  awards   have 
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been  given,  Tre  may  speak  with  more  assurance  of  the  various 
items  which  were  presented  in  competition  in  the  educational 
line,  and  among  which  our  American  exhibitors  hold  a  distin- 
guished rank.  In  fact  it  was  the  pride  of  all  Americans  at 
Vienna,  to  point  to  the  excellence  of  our  common  school  work, 
even  if  we  had  not  gained  the  greatest  honors  in  connection  with 
our  machines  and  fabrics. 

The  school-houses  of  the  Exposition  fii*st  attract  our  attention, 
and  are  worthy  of  our  examination.  Of  these  there  are  only  two, 
the  American  and  the  Swiss,  primary  or  rural  school-houses,  sui- 
table for  the  accommodation  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pupils,  and  divided  into  two  rooms. 

The  American  school-house  is  very  simple  in  design  and  in 
finish,  both  inside  and  outside.  It  occupies  thirty  by  sixty  feet  of 
ground,  and  is  divided  by  a  central  hall  or  entry  into  two  rooms, 
for  two  grades  of  school,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  hundreds 
of  our  New  England  school-houses.  One  room  is  seated  with 
single  desks  for  fifty  pupils,  with  a  platform  and  teacher's  desk. 
A  Mason  &  Hamlin  cabinet  organ  occupies  a  place  bv  the  teacher's 
desk,  from  which  an  organist  is  constantly  evoking  pleasant 
school-music.  The  walls  are  lined  with  a  slated  blackboard,  of 
proper  dimensions,  and  maps  and  charts  of  various  kinds  are 
suspended  above  them.  Mason's  Musical  Charts  occupy  a  place 
upon  the  frame,  and  all  the  other  items  of  school  furnishing,  from 
the  mat  and  scraper  at  the  door,  to  the  crayon,  books,  slates, 
drawing-books,  pencils,  rubbers,  etc.,  in  and  about  the  desks  are 
in  their  places.  Here,  in  this  school-room,  if  no  where  else  in 
Vienna,  the  American  feels  at  home,  for  such  school-houses  as 
this  have  made  our  American  homes  so  attractive,  and  the  hun- 
dreds who  daily  visit  this  model  to  study  its  construction,  will 
certainly  carry  away  with  them  new  ideas  with  reference  to 
America,  from  the  simple  republican  school-house. 

The  Swiss  model  school-house  is  a  very  neat  and  well  con- 
structed buildhig,  possessing  in  its  exterior  more  of  architectural 
adorning  than  the  plain  American  house.  The  materials  of  con- 
struction are  wood,  though  the  school  buildings  throughout  Swit- 
zerland  are   usually  of  brick   or  stone,  covered   with  a  brown 
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cement,  and  decorated  with  classical  designs,  which  become 
durable  ornaments  to  the  architecture,  under  the  influence  of  the 
climate  upon  this  plastic  material.  The  general  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  pai-ts  of  the  school-building  are  not  mate- 
rially unlike  our  own.  The  school  seats  and  desks  are  of  various 
patterns,  but  do  not  equal  in  style  or  comfort  the  American. 
Cheapness  of  construction  still  compels  the  use  of  long  desks  and 
benches,  not  unlike  those  of  New  England  thirty  years  ago,  at 
which  from  two  to  eight  pupils  sit.  The  feature  of  a  foot-rest 
under  the  desks  seems  an  excellent  one,  but  cannot  be  easily 
connected  with  our  iron-framed  desks.  The  Germans,  in  their 
school  furniture,  unlike  the  American  and  Swiss,  in  some  pat- 
terns, adopt  the  rotary  chair»  inserted  at  proper  intervals  in  long 
plank  benches.  With  such  heavy  wooden  furniture,  the  school- 
room loses  the  light  and  airy  appearance  of  the  American  school- 
house.  The  black-boards  occupy  a  large  space  upon  the  walls, 
and  are  made  of  slate,  or  of  a  slated  surface  upon  a  moitar  foun- 
•  dation.  We  should  judge  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  black- 
board work  in  the  schools,  from  the  excellent  specimens  presented 
in  the  Exposition,  as  well  as  the  excellent  blackboard  surfaces  we 
saw  in  other  school-rooms. 

Good  maps  and  charts  were  suspended  about  the  Swiss  school- 
house,  and  in  the  use  of  graphic  illustration  of  the  studies 
taught  in  their  schools,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Swiss  and 
Germans  are  in  advance  of  American  methods. 

In  the  matter  of  light  and  ventilation,  neither  house  in  the 
Exposition  presents  a  perfect  model.  In  the  matter  of  light  the 
teacher  or  pupil  is  obliged  to  face  windows,  and  in  ventilation 
the  windows  and  doors  are  the  only  avenues  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air,  faults  which,  perhaps,  would  be  remedied  in  houses 
built  for  school  purposes  instead  of  for  exhibition. 

Judging  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  healthy  and  comfoi*table  school- 
house,  the  American  school-house  should  rightfully  receive  the 
first  premium  at  Vienna,  as  the  judges  have  given  their  award. 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  write  of  models  and  apparatus 
for  schools. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING. 

Let  the  reading  class  come  to  its  recitation  with  the  books 
closed.  Under  the  supposition  that  the  lesson  has  been  studied » 
question  the  pupils  promiscuously  upon  the  lesson.  Take  up  the 
story  as  a  whole,  reviewing  it  orally  in  all  its  several  parts  and 
relations,  until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  good  understanding  of 
the  whole  lesson.  In  this  manner  many  new  ideas  may  be  eli- 
cited ;  question  and  answer  will  pass  with  a  delightful  rapidity, 
and  the  interest  and  life  of  the  recitation  will  be  greatly  increased. 
.  When  a  suitable  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  in  this  manner, 
the  pupils  may  open  their  books.  The  teacher  then  goes  to  the 
board,  and,  with  chalk  in  hand,  calls  upon  the  chintren  to  give 
her  the  hard  words  they  have  found  in  their  lesson  during  the 
morning's  study.  She  may  first  call  upon  John  who  pronounces 
a  word,  which  he  is  required  to'spell,  and  the  teacher,  at  the  same 
time,  writes  it  upon  the  board.  She  then  calls  for  other  words 
from  other  members  of  the  class,  which  are  written  on  the  board, 
and  she  thus  proceeds  until  all  the  difficult  words  are  written 
down.  Then,  taking  the  pointer,  she  goes  over  these  words  with 
the  class  in  concert,  the  children  pronouncing  the  words  first, 
and  then  spelling  them.  After  this,  the  words  may  be  passed 
over  proraiscuoualy ,  the  teacher  saying,  *'  What  is  this  word  ?  " 
**and  this  one,"  etc.  Different  children  may  also  come  to  the 
board,  and,  pointing  out  the  words,  name  them.  In  this  way, 
the  exercise  may  be  varied,  and  the  children  become  familiar 
with  the  words,  knowing  them  at  sight,  thus  avoiding  routine  and 
monotony,  and  creating  a  pleasant  variety. 

When  this  work  has  received  its  proper  share  of  attention,  we 
have  found  it  a  very  good  exercise  to  talk  over  the  meaning  of 
each  word  with  the  pupils,  and  to  require  them  to  give  sentences 
embodying  each  one  of  the  words  upon  the  board.  I  ask  John, 
for  example,  to  give  me  a  statement  with  the  word  wrong  in  it : 
to  say  something  using  the  word.  He  says  immediately,  ^  It  is 
vrrong  to  hunt  bird's  nests.^  I  then  may  ask  if  any  one  else  can 
give    me  a  statement  containing  this  word.     Several  hands  will 
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fly  up,  and  a  number  of  sentences  may  be  given,  as  many  as  time 
and  interest  will  permit. 

In  this  manner  all  the  more  difficult  words  are  taken  up,  and 
the  pupils  gain  a  lair  understanding  of  their  meaning :  they  also 
learn  to  recognize  the  words  at  sight  without  difficulty,  and  much 
of  "  rote "  reciting  will  thus  be  effectually  overcome.  When 
there  are  words  whose  meaning  the  pupils  do  not  understand,  the 
teacher  should  explain  them  either  by  suggestion  or  illustration. 
After  these  preliminary  exercises,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chil- 
dren will  be  much  more  alive  to  the  matter  of  the  lesson,  more 
active  and  wide  awake,  more  interested,  and  more  desirous  of 
acquitting  themselves  well,  then  when  the  reading  is  immediately 
begun. 

The  books  may  now  be  opened,  and  the  reading — the  principal 
work  of  the  recitation — commenced.  We  have  usually  found  this 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  exercise.  Children's  minds  being  so 
apt  to  become  listless,  when  anything  is  required  that  demands 
attention  upon  the  book.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  have 
found  it  especially  beneficial,  when  a  pupil  has  read  a  short  verse 
or  sentence,  to  have  him  close  the  book,  and  give  the  same  ideas 
in  his  own  language.  In  this  way  he  gets  the  meaning  without 
the  constant  use  of  the  same  set  words  and  phrases,  and  thus  he 
has  a  discipline  in  clear  and  lucid  expression,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  saved  from  learning  the  lesson  by  rote. 

There  are  also  some  old  methods,  but  none  the  less  useful 
because  old,  which  we  have  found  productive  of  much  good. 
One  of  these  is  reading  backwords.  Beginning  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  the  class  and  sometimes  at  the  foot,  the  first  pupil  pro- 
nounces the  last  word  of  the  lesson,  the  next  pupil  the  next  word, 
proceeding  thus  until  the  whole  exercise  has  been  passed  over. 
The  pupils  must  be  required  to  do  this  in  a  brisk,  energetic 
manner,  no  time  being  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  words. 
This  will  oblige  each  one  to  give  undivided  attention  in  order  to 
keep  the  place  and  pronounce  his  word  in  his  turn,  and  the  pupils 
are  usually  delighted  with  the  exercise,  as  it  brings  their  minds 
into  such  activity. 

K,  in  all   these  general  plans,  we  endeavor  to  exemplify  the 
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first  principles  of  Pestalozzi — activity  is  a  law  of  childhood :  accus- 
tom  the  child  to  do;  educate  the  hand^ — we  shall  find  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  pupils  increased,  their  interest  more  effectually  aroused, 
their  eyes  brighter,  and  their  tasks  will  be  performed  with  a 
greater  alacrity,  while  etich  will  feel  that  he  has  something  to  do, 
a  part  to  perform,  thus  making  the  schoolroom  symbolical  of  his 
after  life,  and  preparing  him  by  active  and  useful  work,  to  take 
his  place  in  the  broad  fields  of  usefulness  that  await  all  those  who 
endeavor  to  perform  I  he  service  of  a  loving  Master  in  faithful- 
ness and  trust. 

We  have  found  one  difficulty  in  teaching  reading,  which  no 
available  experience  surmount.  The  children  read  and  re-read 
the  same  lessons  so  many  times,  and  hear  them  rei>eated  so  con- 
stantly by  other  pupils  that  they  learn  them  by  heait.  We  once 
had  a  pupil  in  school,  who  could  repeat  the  Second  Reader  from 
the  beginning  through,  with  scarcely  a  mistake,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  from  him  an  intelligent  and  passable  recitation. 
This  was  the  direct  result  of  using  one  series  of  text-books,  and 
we  have  many  times  felt  that  our  condition  was  almost  superior 
when  we  taught  in  the  old  log  school-house,  and  each  pupil  read 
from  a  different  book. 

To  break  up  this  committing  of  the  lesson  in  this  manner,  and 
place  something  new  in  the  hands  of  the  class,  we  have  resoi-ted 
to  the  use  of  children's  papers.  Usually  a  large  number  of  some 
one  paper  is  taken  by  the  children,  and  we  have  desired  them  to 
bring  these  to  school,  and  thus  we  have  obtained  new  stories  and 
pieces  for  the  reading  exercise.  This  has  always  resulted  in  a 
maiked  improvement  in  reading.  The  pupils  come  to  their  class 
with  a  greater  alacrity  and  interest,  the  question  every  day  being 
asked,  "  What  shall  we  have  for  our  next  lesson  ?  "  "  What  is  the 
next  story  about?  " 

We  would  not  say  there  should  be  no  uniformity  of  text-books 
in  our  schools,  but  we  do  claim  that  in  our  primary  schools  this 
uniformity  should  not  be  adhered  to  in  quite  so  rigid  a  manner. 
When  a  change  in  reading  lessons  is  desirable,  it  should  be  made, 
though  uniformity  be  somewhat  sacrificed,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  primary  teacher  is  a  better  judge  of  the  wants  of  her 
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pupils  *than  any  school  board  can  be,  and  yet  how  seldom  in  the 
regulation  of  school  afiairs  is  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  even 
asked,  much  less  respected.  It  is  the  usual  supposition  that  a 
woman  does  not  know  much  in  particular^  but  thcye  are  many 
times  when  she  could  tell  a  school  board  some  things  to  their 
especial  advantage  I 

We  have  no  plan  to  offer,  but  we  have  often  wished  that  some 
method  might  be  devised  by  which  our  primary  classes  especially 
could  oftener  have  a  change  of  reading  lessons.  We  believe  that 
it  would  result  in  better  reading,  more  hearty  enjoyment  of  school 
work  both  by  teacher  and  pupil,  a  greater  love  for  the  schoolroom, 
and  an  increased  desire  for  books  and  culture. — S.  C.  Sterling, 
in  the  ^^National  Teacher  "  for  August. 

[Probably  there  are  very  few  of  our  readers  who  will  not  find 
some  of  their  own  experience  and  many  of  their  own  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  last  four  paragraphs  of  the  above  article.  In 
some  of  our  cities — New  Bedford,  we  think,  is  one — some  child's 
paper,  like  The  Nursery ^  is  used  by  reading  classes  in  some  of 
the  lower  grades  of  school,  not,  however,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  "Reader,**  but  to  prevent  the  evil  of  which  the  writer  com- 
plains. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us  that  a  revolution  and  an  im- 
provement could  be  made  by  issuing  a  quarterly  pamphlet,  which 
shall  contain  suitable  matter  for  class  reading  and  class  exercises, 
vocal  drill,  selections  from  standard  authors,  current  news,  etc. 
This  would,  of  course,  render  it  necessary  to  issue  several 
separate  pamphlets  each  quarter,  in  order  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent grades  of  pupils.  The  work  need  not  be  expensive — in 
fact,  it  should  not  be  expensive,  and  we  think  if  some  of  our  large 
publishing  houses  should  issue  such  a  publication,  with  the  pro- 
per person  for  compiler,  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  our  schools,  and  would  not  prove  to  be  a  losing  venture  for  the 
proprietors. — Ed.  ] 


-•♦»- 


Waste  no  Time. — After  allowing  yourself  proper  time  for  rest, 
don't  live  a  single  hour  of  your  life  without  doing  exactly  what  is 
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to  be  done  in  that  hour,  and  going  straight  through  with  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  Work,  play,  study,  rest,  whatever  it  is, — 
take  hold  at  once  and  finish  it  up  squarely  and  clearly ;  then  to 
the  next  thing*,  without  letting  any  moments  drop  out  between. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many  hours  these  prompt  people  contrive 
to  make  of  a  d:uy ;  it  is  as  if  they  picked  up  the  moments  that  so 
many  of  us  lose.  And  if  ever  you  find  yourself  where  you  have 
so  many  things  pressing  upon  you,  that  you  hardly  know  how  to 
begin,  let  us  tell  you  a  secret.  Take  hold  of  the  very  first  one 
that  comes  to  hand  in  real  earnest,  and  you  will  soon  find  that 
the  rest  will  all  fall  into  file  and  follow  after  like  a  company  of 
well-drilled  soldiers ;  and  though  work  may  be  hard  to  meet 
when  it  charges  in  a  squad,  it  is  easily  vanquished  if  you  can  once 
bring  it  into  line. — Selected. 
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At  a  Teachers'  Institute  held  at  Apponaug,  in  December  of  last 
year,  after  some  coiversation  in  regard  to  the  neglect  of  astrono- 
mical geography  in  the  public  schools,  the  late  Professor  O.  H. 
Kile,  of  Westerly,  presented  eight  simple  questions,  with  the  re- 
quest that  written  answers  should  be  returned  to  him  from  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  present.  The  following  questions  were 
proposed,  to  which  we  havo  appended  the  correct  answers : 

1.  On  the  23d  day  of  Febmary,  at  noon,  which  way  will  a  person's  shadow 
fall*— he  standing  upon  the  Tropic  of  CapriconP  Ana.   South. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  which  way  will  his  shadow  fall, — he  standing  upon 
the  Equator?  Ans.  North. 

3.  On  the  21st  of  June,  which  way,  he  standing  at  the  North  Pole? 

Ans.  Soulh, 

4.  On  the  20th  of  June,  is  the  day  longer  or  shorter  at.  Montreal  than  at 
New  York  City?  Ans.  Longer. 

6.  A  boy  stands  at  the  North  Pole  and  throws  a  stone  at  an  object.  Which 
way  does  the  stone  probably  go?  .  Ans.  SoiUh. 

6.  On  the  21st  d.-iy  of  March,  is  the  ni^fhl  longer  or  shorter  at  St.  Petersburg 
than  at  Rio  Janeiro?  Ans.  Same  length, 

7.  On  the  2ist  of  June,  is  the  day  longer  or  shorter  at  Boston  than  at  Balti- 
more? Ans.  Lofiger. 

8.  On  the  15th  of  October,  is  the  day  longer  or  shorter  at  Montreal  than  at 
New  York?  Ana.  Shorter. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained,  there  having  been  but 
thirteen  papers  returned : 

1.  Four  gave  the  correct  answer,  eight  wrote  *'  North/^  and  one  **  Neither 
way." 

2.  Six  were  correct;  two  wrote  "South,"  one  "West,"  two  "Neither 
way,"  and  two  gave  no  answer. 

3.  Eleven  were  correct,  and  two  wrote  "  North." 

4.  Five  were  correct;  seven  wrote  "Shorter,"  and  one  returned  no  an- 
swer. 

6.  £ight  were  con-ect;  one  wrote  "North,"  two  returned  no  answers,  one 
wrote  "  North  of  Uiat  object  is  the  North  Pole,"  and  one  "All  ways." 

6.  One  wrote  "About  the  same,"  five  "Longer,"  &ye  "Shorter,"  one 
"  Do  not  know,"  and  one  gave  no  answer. 

7.  Six  were  correct;  three  wrote  "Shorter,"  two  gave  no  answers,  one 
wrote  "Boston,"  and  one  "Baltimore." 

8.  Five  were  correct ;  three  wrote  "Longer,"  three  gave  no  answer,  one 
wrote  "  About  equal,"  and  one  "  New  York." 

One  hundred  and  four  answers  were  received,  and  but  foi-ty- 
seven  absolutely  correct  answers  were  given,  or  nearly  forty-six 
and  one-sixth  per  cent,  A  very  good  argument  in  favor  of  more 
and  better  teaching  of  astronomical  geography; 
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Barrington. — Mr.  Cady's  school  opened  with  about  forty  pupils.  District 
No.  1  voted  to  continue  the  winter  term  in  the  old  school  house,  and  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  town  system  of  schools,  and  of  the  ownership  of  the 
school-houses  by  the  town. 

Bristol. — BristoPs  Byfield  School  House,  a  very  fine  building  and  an  honor 
to  the  town,  was  dedicated  Saturday,  September  6th.  This  building  is  located 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  public  common,  and  is  two  stories  high  with 
a  French  roof.  In  the  third  story,  enclosed  by  the  French  roof,  is  an  exhibi- 
tion hall,  eighly  by  forty  feel.  The  plans  and  specifications  were  furnished  by 
Charles  T.  Emerson,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Joseph  W.  Osgood,  oi  Pawlucket, 
was  the  contractor;  school  furniture  of  the  most  modern  style  and  finish  was 
furnished  by  E.  M.  Thurston  &  Co.,  of  Providence.  Each  room  of  the  build- 
ing was  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers,  and  tlie  most  prominent  of  these 
floral  decorations  were  two  large  mounds  of  flowers,  one  on  each  end  of  the 
platform,  hanging  bnskets  at  each  window,  and  the  words  *'  Byfield  School  ^* 
in  evergreen  and  flowers  on  the  end  wall  fronting  the  platform.    The  exer* 
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cises  commenced  at  half-past  ten  oVlock,  but  the  audience  began  to  ap- 
pear much  earlier,  that  they  might  have  ample  time  to  examine  the  interior  of 
the  building. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island,  Hon.  T.  W.  liicknell,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Bristol* 
R.  S.  Andrews,  and  members  of  the  School  Committee,  members  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee,  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  the  following  invited  guests: 
Hon.  C.  C.  Van  Zandt,  Lieutenant  (rovernor  of  Rhode  Island,  Gen.  A.  Burn- 
side;  Hon.  Francis  Brinley,  of  Newport;  Rt.  Rev.  M.  A.  D'W.  Howe,  Bishop 
of  Central  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  J.  L.  Diman,  of  Brown  University;  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard,  D.  D.,  and  Gen.  Lewis  Richmond,  of  Bristol;  Hon  H.  H. 
Richardson,  of  Barrington ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ernst,  of  Providence ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter, 
of  Warren,  and  the  choir.    The  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  exercises  opened  with  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Andrews,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  showing  that  the  children  in  this  town  have  special 
reasons  to  be  grateful  for  the  many  facilities  which  the  town  furnishes  them 
for  acquiring  knowledge.  After  the  reading  of  a  selection  of  Scripture  by  Rev. 
Howard  Jones,  iind  singing  by  a  select  choir.  Captain  James  Lawless,  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  dnlivered  up  the  keys  of  the  building  to  the 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  Rev.  G.  L.  Locke,  with  a  short  and  appro- 
priate speech.  Rev.  G.  L.  Locke,  chairman  of  the  Si^hool  Committee,  re- 
ceived the  keys  from  Captain  Lawless,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  school  officers  and 
people  of  Bristol,  expressed  thanks  for  the  completion  of  the  fine  school  edifice 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.  He  spoke  of  the  objects  to  which  it  should  be  de- 
voted, and  pledged  the  constant  efforts  of  the  committee  and  teachers  in  the 
work  of  elevating  the  educational  character  of  the  town. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Shepard  was  next  introduced,  who  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  public  schools  in  this  town,  and  predicted  that  in  less 
than  thirty  yeara  another  building  even  more  elaborate  than  this  might  be 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  place.  Much  to  the  suprise  of  all,  a  large 
painting  of  Nathaniel  Byfield,  to  whom  the  town  is  solely  indebted  for  liberal 
bequests,  suspended  over  the  platform  was  then  unveiled,  and  introduced  with 
an  interesting  address  by  William  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  who  has  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  securing  this  beautiful  present* 

Gen.  Burnsidc  who  was  next  introduced,  and  received  with  great  applause* 
spoke  briefly,  proving  his  attachment  to  Bristol. 

The  choir  then  sung  *•  America,"  after  which  Hon.  Francis  Brinley,  of  New- 
port, was  introduced,  who  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  living  descendant 
of  Judge  Byfield,  and  was  able  to  speak  particularly  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  that  distinguished  man. 

Commissioner  Bicknell,  in  his  address,  referred  to  the  early  history  of  Bris- 
tol county  in  educational  affairs,  and  to  the  advanced  position  the  people  had 
held  in  tlie  past  in  the  work  of  instruction.  He  paid  a  fitting  compliment  to  the 
venerable  Dr.  Shepard,  whose  very  presence  was  a  benediction  upon  this  noble 
enterprise.  He  also  spoke  of  the  influence  of  good  school  buildings  in  eleva- 
ting the  tone  of  society  and  in  educating  public  opinion.  He  alluded  to  the 
years  when,  as  principal  of  the  High  School  in  the  '^Old  Academy  Building," 
he  taught,  as  pupils,  the  present  faithful  and  able  corps  of  teachers  of  Bristol, 
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and  closed  with  a  hopeful  look  towards  the  tutnre  of  the  schools  of  this  good, 
old  town. 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  A.  D'W.  Howe,  D.  D.,  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
early  schools  in  Biistol  which  he  attended  in  his  boyiiood;  he  also  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  value  of  moral  and  religions  education  in  the  public 
schools.  While  sectarian  influences  are  kept  out  of  tliem,  he  said,  always  keep 
the  Bible  in.  The  dedication  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Bishop  Howe, 
was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Locke,  and  sung  by  the  choir. 

Professor  J.  L.  Diman,  of  Brown  University,  in  his  remarks,  gave  his  ap- 
proval of  connecting  the  school  with  the  history  of  the  town  by  naming  it  after 
one  of  the  founders ;  he  also  alluded  to  the  importance  of  moral  teaching  in 
school. 

His  Honor  Lieutenant  Governor  Van  Zandt,  was  next  introduced,  and  en- 
livened the  audience  with  some  very  humorous  introductory  remarks. 

Mr.  Otis  Storrs,  one  of  the  early  teachers,  was  called  to  remembrance  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Miller,  after  which  the  exercises  were  closed  with  singing  of  the  dox- 
ology,  in  which  all  joined,  and  benediction. 

BuRRiLLViLi.E. — Rev.  Mowi^y  Phillips,  School  Superintendent,  has  returned 
to  his  labors  with  health  somewhat  improved.  Our  wishes  are,  that  good 
health  may  be  given  him  for  greater  usefulness  in  a  field  to  which  he  brings 
such  ripe  and  wise  experience.  Tlie  schools  of  the  town  are  in  the  hands  of 
good  teachers. 

Charlestown  had  good  summer  schools,  so  says  one  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. What  bettor  thing  can  a  people  have?  One  thing  is  needed,  get  good 
teachers  and  good  schools  are  a  natural  result. 

Coventry.    Not  heard  from.    Who  is  Superintendent  of  the  town? 

Cranston.— Miss  M.  A.  Brewer,  an  experienced  teacher  from  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  well  recommended,  is  now  teaching  at  Knightsville.  This  town  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  Normal  graduates,  as  Miss  A.  A.  Hathaway,  Miss  C. 
L.  Swift,  and  Miss  Emily  J.  Harden,  recent  graduates  of  the  Normal  School^ 
have  already  commenced  teaching  there. 

East  Providence.— The  Union  Grammar  School  house,  the  cost  of  which 
was  about  $4000,  was  dedicated  August  29th.  It  has  a  commodious  study  hall 
and  two  recitjition  rooms,  all  of  which  are  well  furnished.  The  following  is 
the  programme  of  the  exercises.  I.  Music,  by  W:itchemoket  Band.  3. 
Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chesbrough.  3.  Reports  of  Building  Committee  and  Trus- 
tees. 4.  Addressesof  Superintendent  and  School  Committee.  6.  Music,  Dedi- 
catory hymn.  6.  Addressee  by  Commissioner  Bicknell  and  othei*s.  7.  Musio 
by  the  Band.  8.  Benediction.  The  school  commenced  Monday,  September 
1st,  and  is  taught  by  Mr.  George  E.  Carpenter,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, class  of  ^73.    He  has  over  fifty  pupils  in  the  new  school-house. 

Johnston.— The  school  building  at  Olneyville  has  been  repaired  and  made 
two  stories  high,  so  that  ample  accommodations  are  now  provided  for  the 
several  departments.  Superintendent  Phillips  is  a  faithful  school  officer,  and 
school-houses  as  well  as  schools  will  surely  improve  under  his  administration. 

Lincoln.— Mr.  D.  G.  Comstock,  a  graduate  ot  Amherst  College,  has  en- 
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tered  upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Lonsdale  High  School.  This  school  is 
the  High  School  for  the  town,  and  scholara  who  have  tlie  requisite  qualifica- 
tions can  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  town  free  of  charge. 

Providence.— The  State  Normal  School  has  begun  its  Fall  Term  with  a 
large  J  unior  or  entering  Class.  The  examinations  were  very  satisfactory,  lUid 
the  school  enters  upon  its  third  year  with  most  favonvbie  prospects. 

A  veiy  large  cl;iss  entered  the  High  School  this  term,  so  that  the  building 
cannot  accommodate  ihe  pupils  now  in  attendance,  and  a  portion  are  taught  in 
the  ward  room  on  i3enefit  Street. 

Ladies'  KiNDEKOAiriEN  Class.— Mrs.  Thomas  proposes  to  instruct  a  class 
of  ladies  in  the  principles  of  the  Kindergarten  system  of  primary  education. 
Mothers,  teachers,  and  all  ladies  interested  in  the  training  of  children,  will 
find  the  knowledge  of  this  system  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  class,  if  formed, 
will  commence  early  in  November.  For  furtlier  information,  apply  at  158 
Friendship  Street. 

The  Teachers  of  Providence  receive  Drawing  Lessons  from  Prof.  Gladwin, 
of  Worcester,  on  Saturdays. 

Warwick. — The  large,  new  school  house  in  the  "  Plains'  District "  was 
dedicated  (Wednesday  evening  Inst,)  the  16th  of  September,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  A  large  audience,  which  represented  all  parts  of  the  town,  assem- 
bled to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  Upon  the  platfoi*m  were 
Commissioner  Bicknell,  Superintendent  Slocum,  H.  S.  Banlett,  Esq.,  chair- 
man of  School  Committee  of  Warwick,  and  H.  W.  Greene,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  A. 
C.  Dedrick,  of  the  School  Board;  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Apponaug;  Gecrge  F. 
Potter,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Stale  Farm;  and  Mr.  Bissell. 

Excellent  addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Slocum,  Wood,  Monroe, 
Potter,  Bissell  and  Commissioner  Bicknell.  The  people  of  the  district  have 
done  a  noble  work,  and  their  example  is  a  worthy  one  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
public-spirited  and  wealthy  town  of  Warwick. 

Teachers'  Meeting . — ^Thc  fifth  meeting  of  the  Warwick  Teachers^  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday,  20th  of  September,'  in  the  River  Point  school-house, 
commencing  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Among  the  interesting  items  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  an  essay  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Monroe,  teacher  of  the  Phenix  Grammar 
School,  and  select  readings  by  Miss  M.  Louise  Bishop,  teacher  at  Hiirs  Grove. 
The  parents  and  friends  of  public  schools  were  invited  lo  be  present  and  get  a 
sight  of  the  teachers  of  their  children. 

Newpout.— Mr.  F.  E.  Thompson,  who  taught  with  Mr.  Tilton,  at  Andover, 
is  now  assisting  him  in  the  Rogers  High  School. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  city  e^joy  a  warm  discussion  over  the  merits 
of  a  series  of  Arithmetics  to  be  used  in  their  schools. 

Pawtucket.— The  services  of  Miss  Hattie  Willis,  of  Norton,  Mass.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Wheaton  Female  Seminary,  and  an  experienced  teacher,  have  been 
secured  for  the  assistance  of  W.  A.  Tolman,  in  the  High  School. 

Mr.  James  C.  Mills,  who  formerly  taught  in  Noilh  Providence,  has  opened 
a  select  High  School  in  Strauss*  New  Block,  Main  Street. 

South  KiNOSTOWN.—Mr,  F.  B.  Kauffman,  late  of  Brown  University,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  the  fall  and  winter  term  at  Wakefield. 
The  Superintendent  has  the  right  ideas  concerning  the  selection  of  tuachen. 
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'  Tiverton. — The  commodioas  and  model  mral  school  edifice,  near  Stone 
Bridge,  was  dedicated  Aug.  28th.  The  cost  of  this  house  was  $4,500,  and  the 
district  made  the  appropriation  with  a  liberal  spirit.  It  is  on  a  commanding 
site,  and  tJio  grounds  have  been  nicely  gi^aded  and  adoiTied  with  shade  trees. 

At  the  outi^et  there  was  some  difficulty  in  securing  a  situation  satisfactoiy  to 
all  interested,  but  that  was  adjusted  by  a  quiet  appeal  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  since  tlion  the  work  has  been  carried  on  most  successfully.  The  large  au- 
dience which  assembled  at  the  dedication  seemed  to  realize  that  nothing  had 
been  forgotten  or  omitted.  The  plan  of  this  building  wjis  drawn  by  a  Provi- 
dence architect,  and  the  building  erected  in  a  most  substantial  manner  by  an 
experienced  contractor  and  builder,  of  Bristol  Ferry,  R.  I.  The  furniture,  of 
the  single  desk  pattern,  and  the  blackboards  ^cre  furnished  by  Shattuck,  of 
Boston. 

Edward  Gi*ay,  Jr.,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  presided,  and  introduced 
the  exercises,  in  his  remarks  happily  comparing  the  present  school  house  with 
those  of  **  ye  olden  lime." 

Music  was  furnished  by  a  select  choir,  the  dedicatory  prayer  offered  by  Rev. 
A.  T.  Clarke,  of  Tiverton.  Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Chase  and 
CL'irke,  of  the  School  Committee,  in  which  they  set  foith  the  value  of  good 
schools  as  well  as  good  school  houses.  Hon.  Joseph  Osborn  made  an  earnest 
speech,  mentioning  many  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  schools  of  Tiverton, 
among  which  was  the  fact  that,  from  that  school  disitrict,  four  Rliode  Island 
Governors  h;id  their  origin, — a  noteworthy  history,  which  challenges  compari- 
son. Commissioner  BicknelVs  address  vas  one  of  practical  utility,  showing 
what  the  district  and  school  should  do  for  each  other. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  a  dedicatory  hymn,  and  the  audience  dis- 
persed wiih  good  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  school. 

The  new  school  house  is  an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  district,  and  of 
the  faitlif  ul  and  enei'getio  services  of  the  former  School  Board.  We  prophesy  a 
better  future  for  this  school  district,  and  hope  that  othera  will  be  led  to  imitate 
the  worthy  example. 

Westekly. — A  new  school-house  is  to  be  built  in  district  No.  10,  which  will 
occupy  apart  of  the  town  farm,  a  lot  given  for  the  pui*pose  by  the  town. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Eaton,  Superintendent,  is  now  recovering  from  a  severe  illness. 

He  came  from  Maine  to  this  State  last  February,  to  assume  the  pastorate  of 
a  church  in  VVesterly ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  soon  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  schools  and  school  laws.  That  he  may  reach  all  the  parents 
as  well  as  the  children  he  will  lecture  on  educational  topics,  in  every  distdct 
in  tlio  town. 

The  attendance  has  been  very  irregular  in  some  of  the  schools,  during  the 
past  summer,  an  evil  which  the  Superintendent  will  strive  to  remove,  ns  far  as 
lies  in  his  power,  and,  in  his  efforts,  he  has  the  best  wishes  of  all  friends  of 
common  schools. 

Warren.— The  School  Committee  have  made  an-angements  for  the  school 
in  the  Soutli  district  in  a  building  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Church,  on 
Crane^s  lane. 

This  school  district  is  the  one  recently  added  to  Warren  by  the  annexation 
of  Bristol  territory.  Bristol  still  claims  j  urisdiction  over  Uie  school-house,  which 
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stands  upon  what  may  be  still  termed  disputed  territory  by  many  of  the  people 
of  Bristol. 

WooNSOCKET. — Sarah  Grant,  Ida  Balcom»  Nellio  Martin  and  Ella  Corey 
have  been  elected  teacliers  of  the  evening  schools.  The  follDwiiig  applicants 
for  the  day  schools  have  l)een  elected  to  be  called  in  order :  Gertrude  E.  Arnold, 
Anna  L.  Thompson,  Emma  II.  White,  Ednah  P.  Smith,  Violn  White.  AOss 
Gertrude  E.  ArnoUi  is  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  tlio  resignation  of 
Miss  Lizzie  Snow,  a<(  teachei  in  the  High  street  primary  school. 

Arrangements  are^  making  for  new  school-houses  on  the  Glolie  side,  in  Ber- 
non  and  in  Jenckesville. 

MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  meeting  of  Town  Superintendents  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Scliools,  Saturday,  Sept.  20th,  at  which  were  nearly  twenty 
school  officers  from  various  gections  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  BicK  nell  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  Dr.  A.  Bassett,  of  Ejist  Providence,  Secretary. 

Circulars  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  several 
towns,  suggesting  topics  which  demanded  their  consideration,  and  especially 
the  general  duties  of  School  Superintendents  and  the  examination  of  teachers, 
and  irregularity  of  attendance  at  school. 

The  first  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Borlingame,  Bjusaett,  Tucker, 
Kenyon,  Anderson,  Chace,  Watson,  Clark,  Burnham,  Jones  and  Cady,  who 
thought  the  duty  of  School  Superintendents,  in  the  rural  districts,  should  be 
positiv<  ly  defined,  and  that  they  should  receive  such  remuneration  as  would 
enable  them  to  devote  all  the  time  to  the  office  which, its  impoi-tance  demands. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  South  Kingstown,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  examination 
of  teachers  should  be  written,  and  not  oral.  With  the  former,  toju-hers  study 
and  prepare  themselves  for  their  position.  It  would  raise  the  st-mdard  of  edu- 
cational ability  among  teachers.  Graduates  of  colleges  oft^n  bec«>me  rusty  in 
the  common  English  branches,  and  are  not  so  well  qualifie<l  for  teachers  as 
graduates  of  lower  institutions.  Some  Superintendents  spend  so  little  time  at 
the  school  that  their  visits  effect  but  little  good;  they  should  stay  tfn'ough  the 
session ;  mentioned  one  Superintendent Jn  his  time  who  visited  a  dozen  schools 
a  day. 

Mr.  Burnham.  of  Cnmborland,  thought  that  teachers  who  presented  them- 
selves for  examin:ition  in  his  term  were  qualified  according  to  law,  but  were 
not  such  teachers  as  we  ought  t<»  have. 

Mr.  Irons,  of  (t locestcr,  approved  of  examinations  being  conducted  both  in 
writing  and  orally,  and  especially  so  as  to  bring  out  and  test  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  impart  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Newport,  suggested  that  although  the  duties  of  Superintend- 
ents may  be  fixed  by  law  his  own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper  should  be 
his  guide.  A  school  may  not  always  appear  to  advantage  in  the  presence  of  ft 
Superintendent.  A  teacher  may  be  so  nervously  constituted  that  he  cannot 
conduct  his  exercises  successfully  in  the  presence  of  visitors. 

The  Superintendent  should  call  the  teachers  together  frequently,  and  inspire 
thorn  with  zeid  for  their  work.    He  should  become  acquainted  with  the  qnes- 
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tions  of  the  dny ;  should  study  and  prepare  himself  for  the  work,  as  he  occupies 
a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Ciuly,  of  B  irrington,  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clarke.  The  Super- 
intendent mast  inike  up  his  mind  to  work  for  but  little  pay-  He  should  spend 
more  or  less  time  according  to  the  wants  of  the  schools  and  the  abilities  of  the 
teachers.  If  a  teacher  with  only  ten  pupils  has  time  to  spare  4n  the  school 
room  which  he  cannot  occupy,  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  his  qualifications- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cady,  a  committee  consisting  of  I.  F.  Cady,  of  Harrington; 
Daniel  I^ieach,  of  Providence ;  Thomas  Irons,  of  Glocester ;  II.  Bju*sett,  of  East 
Pi  evidence;  D.  C.  Kenyon,  of  East  Greenwich;  Thomas  H  Clarke,  of  New- 
port, and  W.  F.  Tucker,  of  Charlestown,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
regulations  defining  the  duties  of  School  Superintendents,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  subject  of  iiTogularity  of  attendance  at  school  and  truancy  wjis  then  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Bicknell,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  statute  laws  already  enacted,  which  could  be  adopted  by  the  town 
oomicils  of  the  several  towns. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Jenks,  of  North  Providence ;  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Cranston;  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Pawtucket;  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Newport;  Mr.  Burlin- 
game,  of  Sinithfield,  and  others,  who  briefly  stated  the  condition  of  their  re- 
spective towns. 

Mr.  Mowry,  of  Smithfield,  thought  there  was  great  need  of  action.  Factory 
superintendents,  in  their  zeal  for  the  interest  of  their  employers,  oft^en  disre- 
gard tlie  educational  and  physical  interests  of  the  children,  who,  by  long  hours 
of  labor  at  an  early  age,  are  often  prevented  from  i*eaching  a  sound  and  vigo- 
rous development  of  body.  He  would  hail  with  delight  a  statute  law  which 
should  t:ike  this  matter  in  hand. 

The  subject  of  evening  schools  was  then  brought  up,  when  Mr.  BicKnell  de- 
sired the  views  of  the  Superintendents  on  the  age  at  which  pupils  should  be 
admitted  to  them. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  the  further  discussion  of  these  sul\jects  was 
continued  to  Monday,  October  20th,  to  which  time  the  meeting  acy oumed. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  AT  WESTERLY. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut, 
will  conduct  a  Teachers'  Institute  at  Westerly,  (Cobnoctlcut  side,)  beginning 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  8th,  and  closing  Friday  evening,  Octolier  10th, 
1873.  He  will  be  aided  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Russell,  of  Trinity  College ;  1.  N.  Carle- 
ton,  Miss  C  D.  Browning,  Miss  C.  E.  Bush,  oi  the  State  Normal  School,  Mr. 
Chan  I^isun.  Commissioner  of  the  Chinese  Government,  Judge  E.  Carpenter, 
and  Prof.  Wm.  N.  Rice,  of  Middletown,  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  of  New  York,  and 
others. 

A  cordial  inviUition  is  extended  to  the  Teachers  of  Rhode  Island  to  attend 
this  meeting.  In  Education,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  ought  to  frater- 
nize. Neighbors  by  location,  let  us  be  so  in  sympathy  and  co-operation.  As 
teachers,  our  work  is  one. 
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Tho  Teachere  of  Rhode  Island,  and  especially  those  of  Washington  and  Kent 

counties,  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  Institole,  and  I  heartily*  indorse 

the  invitation  from  Secretary  Northrop,  to  our  educators.    I  hope  to  eryoy  the 

privileges  of  Hiis  gathering  myself,  and  that  many  others  will  accompany  me. 

•  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 

Montana  — We  copy  as  follows  from  a  letter  of  Hon.  Coi*nelius  Hedges, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Montana  Ter. :  **  I  have  lieen  mu<*h  in- 
terested in  the  copies  of  your  magazine  that  I  have  seen.  AVe  have  a  gfK)d 
public  school  law  now  in  this  territ<jry,  passed  Janury.  1872.  Sclux)l8  are  im- 
pi\)ving  rapidly.  Above  seventy-five  school  districts  are  already  organized. 
In  this  city,  five  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  school." 

Practical  Education.— In  Philadelphia,  Drawing  hjis  been  adopted  as  a 
branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of  the  public  schools,  except  the 
primary. 

Ohio  Institutes. — An  examination  fee  of  -fifty  cents  is  charged  to  all  appli- 
cants for  license  to  te^u^h  in  Ohio,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  support  of 
Teachers*  Institutes  in  Ohio,  provided  that  no  aid  is  given  to  Institutes  which 
continue  less  than  four  days.  Teachers  are  allowed  by  law  to  dismiss  their 
schools  for  one  week  without  foi'leiting  pay,  in  order  to  attend  a  County  In- 
stitute. 

The  Young  States  Ahead  — Nevada  has  just  passed  a  law  making  edu- 
cation compulsory,  for  all  children  between  tlie  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen. 

Libraries  — Haverhill  has  secured  more  than  the  $30,000  required  by  sub- 
scription to  establish  a  free  public  library.  This  entitles  the  city  to  claim  the 
munificent  donation  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  M.  Hale. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  the  public  library  of  Cincinnati,  repoits  for  the  year  ending 
June  20  an  increase  of  10.000  volumes,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  60,000. 
The  new  main  library  building,  with  shelf  room  and  aceounnodatirms  fur  250.- 
000  volumes,  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  September.  Nothing,  t-ays  Mr. 
Poole,  seems  more  like  an  accident  than  the  selection  of  books  from  a  well- 
furnished  public  library;  yet  there  is  a  hidden  law  which  determines 
that  selection,  as  fixed  as  tho  law  which  determines  year  by  year 
the  average  tempeniture  of  our  climate.  Under  existing  social  condi- 
tions in  Old  England,  New  England,  and  the  West,  about  three-quarters  of 
the  selections  will  be  prose  fiction  and  juveniles.  The  circulation  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati library  the  last  two  years  is  classified  as  follows : 

1873.        1872. 

History  and  Biography 6.4  65 

Voyage  and  Travels 1.9  18 

Science  and  Art 2  5  2.5 

Poetry  and  the  Drama....... i.7  1.4 

German  and  French  Literature 1 1.2  10.5 

Enarlish  Prose  Fiction  and  Juveniles 73  8         74.8 

Miscellaneous •  •  •  • 2  5  2.5 

The  reading  rooms  of  the  library  have  now  been  open  on  Sundays  for  two 
years,  and  the  project  is  no  longer   an  experiment.    Whatever   opposition 
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there  may  have  been  at  first  has  been  conciliated  or  has  diRappeared.  Perfect 
order  and  decorum  have  prevailed.  The  attendance  and  issues  have  in- 
creased till  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  the  library.  More  books 
are  read  now  than  formerly,  and  frequently  more  books  than  periodicals  are 
called  for. 

Massachusetts  has  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  school  libraries  in 
the  United  Sb;ites.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is 
8.633,0a0. 

State  Normal  School,  SnrppENSBURO,  Pa.— The  new  Normil  School  at 
Shippensburg,  has  closed  its  fii'st  year  with  317  students  in  the  Nor mnl  De- 
partment, and  97  pupils  in  the  Model  School.  This  school  is  well  oHfi'^eredt 
has  a  fine  new  building,  155x215  feet  on  the  ground,  and  costini^  $103,000. 
Prof.  George  P.  Beard,  Principal.  Prof.  E.  A.  Angell  is  the  Instructor  in 
Geogi-aphy,  History  and  Civil  Government. 

America  BsniND  Denmark  — Compulsory  education  hns  existed  in  Den- 
mark since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  stricter  laws  have  recently  been 
enacted-  Pupils  are  to  continue  at  school  until  their  sixteenth  year,  but,  dur- 
ing tlie  summer,  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  larger  children  are  to  hi*  par- 
tially exempted  from  attendance.  In  the  towns,  the  more  advanced  pupils 
must  give  twenty-four  hours  to  study  weekly,  and  young  children  eighteen 
hours,  or  three  hours  a  day.  Schools  will  bo  established  for  those  over  six- 
teen, who  desire  to  pursue  an  advanced  course,  and,  in  evei-y  district  where  six 
join  in  application,  &u  evening-school  will  be  eistiiblished.  Fines  are  the 
penalty  of  neglect. 

Normal  Schools.— Every  State  of  fhe  Union  has  Normal  Schools  except 
Texas  and  Nevada.  Massac^husetts  has  one  Normal  School  for  every  206,193 
of  her  population ;  Illinois  ranks  next,  having  one  Normal  Scho  il  for  every 
254,941 ;  Ohio  has  one  for  296.140;  and  New  York  has  the  greatest  nunilier  of 
Normal  Schools,  yet  only  one  for  every  398,432  of  her  population.  The  whole 
number  of  Normal  Institutions  in  the  United  States  is  114.  of  which  51  are 
State  Schools,  16  city  schools,  27  connected  with  Colleges  and  UnivcTsities, 
and  tlie  remainder  snppoi-ted  in  various  ways.  There  are  10  922  pupils  in 
these  schools,  and  445  teachers  Nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  Normal  pupils 
in  the  country  belong  to  the  Female  Normal  College  of  New  York  City.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  the  College  has  been  in  existence  not  a  single  student 
has  been  expelled,  not  one  suspended,  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases 
for  discipline  have  been  reported  to  the  President,  and  tliese  were  but  for 
trivial  offences. — Appleton^a  Journal, 

The  Plan  m  Ix)NDON. — ^The  London  School  Board,  which  is  composed  of 
men  and  women  distinguished  in  physical  as  well  as  social  sinence,  is  now  using 
lis  powers  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  upon  school.    During  the  las 
quarter*  it  placed  more  than  thirteen  thousand  children  in  school  by  this 
means. 

A  Good  Plan.— The  Gennans  have  established  no  University  for  the  last 
half  century.  Their  plan  is  to  strengthen  those  they  have,  rather  than 
to  found  new  ones. 
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ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 
AND  A  Latim  Gradual,  to  accompany  the  aiUh'»r'8  Latin  (xrammar.  By 
G.  K.  Bartholomew,  A.  M.    Cincinnatf :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

Both  of  these  books  are  marked  by  some  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them 
from  any  other  books  covering  the  same  ground.  The  first  pecidiarity  in  the 
Grammar  is  the  adoption  of  a  new  order  of  paradigms,  placing  the  verb  first, 
then  the  noun,  adjective  and  pronoun,  basing  the  arrangement  upon  the  fact 
that  the  verb  is  the  base  of  the  sentence.  We  fail  to  see.  however,  that  this 
difierence  in  arrangement  makes  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  sentence  any  easier  than  the  old  method.  The  second  point  of  special 
departure  is  in  the  adoption,  without  any  qualification,  of  tlie,  so-called,  Roman 
pronunciation.  The  friends  of  this  method  will  find  this  grammar  a  very 
valuable  aid  to  them.  In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  inflections  we  notice 
a  very  close  attention  is  given  in  all  cases  to  the  stem-  The  table  of  irregular 
nouns  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  student. 

In  the  Syntax  the  rules  are  arranged  so  that  they  are  deduced  from  the  exam- 
ples taken  from  the  classic  authors.  Thus  the  student  is  led  directly  to  the  true 
source  of  grammatical  authority. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gradual,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
Reader  in  other  series,  is  that  the  Latin  to  be  translated  is  a  connected 
nan*ative,  instead  of  disconnected  phi*ases  or  sentences.  By  this  means  the  in- 
terest of  the  student  is  to  be  more  surely  secured  and  thus  the  best  incentive  to 
study  presented.  At  first  the  sentences  are  accompanied  with  an  interlinear 
translation,  then  as  the  lessons  advance  in  connection  with  the  Grammar,  this 
feature  is  gradually  abandoned  until  after  the  paradigms  have  all  been  mas- 
tered, the  pupil  is  left  to  his  own  efforts  to  obtain  his  ti'anslation. 

Both  books  are  gotten  up  in  the  usual  attractive  style  of  these  publishers  and 
present  a  very  attractive  page  to  the  eye. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LATIN  PABADTOMS,  with  a  Synopsis  of  Declension. 
By  Cortland  Saunders,  A.  M.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Provi- 
dence: Gladding,  Bros.  &  Tibbitts. 

This  is  not  a  Grammar,  but  simply  a  system  of  paradigms,  and  may  be  used 
as  an  adjunct  to  any  Grammar.  Its  claim  to  be  called  new  rusts  upon  the  point 
that  it  derives  all  its  roots  from  the  Infinitive  mode,  making  the  supine  a  part 
thereof.  By  this  means  the  labor  of  derivation  is  lessened  and  tlie  work  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  verb  simplified.  The  book  is  highly  recom- 
mended and  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  needed  addition  to  the  chiss-room. 

PRONOUNCING  HAND-BOOK  of  Words  often  Mispronounced,  liy  Richard 
Soule  and  Loomis  J.  Campbell.  Contains  3,000  words,  24mo.  Cloth,  flexi- 
ble, 60  cents 

Thi.s  is  one  of  the  mos^  valuable  hand-books    we  have  ever  seen.    It  is 

well  cnnceived,  well  arranged  and  well  carried  out  in  all  its  details.    It  comes 

the  nearest  to  our  ideal  of  a  "  help"  of  any  book  of  which  we  know.    For  a 

teacher,  it  will  prove  of  the  greatest  assistance.    We  are  sure  no  one  will  ever 

regi'et  the  trifling  Investment  necessary  to  procure  it. 
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PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  8CRIBNERS  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIR-^-'m^ 
is  altogether  the  most  complete  work  on  Penmanship  ever  issued  It  is  a 
hand-book  for  Teachers*  Engravers,  Dmughtsmen,  Signwriters,  Amateur 
Penmen  .or  any  one  teaching  or  making  letters  with  pen,  pencil,  brush  or  ffraver. 
It  contains  a  full  statement  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  conducting 
classes  in  Penmanship,  and  a  systematic  description  of  the  formation  of  every 
letter,  illustrated  by  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cuts,  and  five  full  page  illus- 
trations. Thus  presenting  to  the  eye  every  important  point  ti'eated  of  in  the 
text.  It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  its  character,  and  judiciously  avoids  all 
unmeaning  flourishes  and  gyrations  of  the  pen,  too  often  found  in  works  on 
Penmanship.    Wool  worth,  Ainswoi-th  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  this  Manual  is  true.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  loT^,  careful  study,  and  ripe  experience ; — the  study  and  experience  not 
of  days  and  years  but  of  a  life-time  devoted  to  the  special  work  of  Penmanship. 
This  Manual  is  not  a  revision  of  an  old  ti'eatise,  but  an  entirely  new  book,  fresh, 
attractive,  full,  logical.  Any  earnest,  live  teacher  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
studing  this  practical  hand-l>ook  on  the  art  of  teaching  penmanship.  The  ele- 
ments and  their  combination  to  form  both  the  small  and  capital  letters  are  not 
only  clearly  presented  to  the  mind  in  word  pictures,  but  to  the  eye  also,  by  nu- 
merous cuts  or  drawings.  The  instructions  to  teachers  are  direct,  sensible, 
good  enough. 

LATIN  PRONUNCIATION  An  Inquiry  into  the  proper  Sounds  of  the  Latin 
I-«anguage  during  the  Classical  Period.  By  Walter  Blair,  A.  M.,  Prof«»s6or  of 
Latin,  Ilampden  Sidney  College,  Va.    New  York :  A.  S.  Bai*nes  &  Co. 

This  treatise  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Ed.  Association  of  Virginia. 
Having  been  favorably  received  by  that  body,  it  is  now  given  to  the  public,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  something  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
pronunciation,  which  has  for  sometime  agitated  the  philological  savans.  In  this 
essay,  each  letter  is  subjected  to  thorough  discussion,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  old  and  new  pronunciation  carefully  discussed.  To  all  who  wish  to 
examine  this  subject  this  little  work  will  prove  of  very  great  value,  as  it  con- 
denses a  great  deal  of  the  research  and  labor  of  scholars,  during  the  past  few 
years,  into  a  few  pages. 

LECTURES  AND  SERMONS  By  Rev.  Wm.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  Estes  &  Lauriat.    Providence :  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co.    $3.50. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  literary  memorial 
of  the  eloquent  author,  are  six  lectures,  four  sermons  and  a  sketch  of  a  Visit  to 
"Two  Shrines,"  as  he  calls  them,  Newburyport  and  Plymouth.  The  lectures 
are  upon  topics  covering  all  ages  of  the  world^s  history,  and  in  their  treatment 
the  author  shows  himself  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern  lore.  They 
abound  in  passages  of  stirring  eloquence,  and  in  marvellous  specimens  of  word 
painting. 

The  sermons,  four  in  number,  are  upon  "  Kindness  to  the  Poor,"  "  The  Sal- 
vation of  Isniel,"  "The  Lord's  Supper,"  and  "The  Transfiguration  of  Christ." 
They  are  eminently  pi-actical  in  their  character,  and  are  also  marked  by  a  deep 
spirituality. 

The  book  is  finely  printed  and  bound,  and  is  embellished  with  a  steel  engrav- 
ing of  the  author. 
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A  LEXICON  TO  XENOPHOITS  ANABASIS, —  By  Alpheus  Crosby,  Profes- 
sor  of  Grotik  in  Dartmouth  Collrge. 

Prof.  Crosby  presents,  in  his  preface,  the  objections  to  the  use  of  a  special 
lexicon*  and  tlio  considerations  in  its  favor,  and  states  the  principles  which 
have  giiidod  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  before  us.  Whe  quote  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Shall  tlie  student  commence  the  reading  Greek  with  a  general  or  a 
special  lexicon?  If  the  former  is  chosen,  he  must  expect :  1.  Greater  labor  in 
finding  words.  3.  More  labor  in  finding  the  required  signification.  3.  A  diffi- 
culty in  finding  some  words  at  lUl.  .  .  .  In  the  present  work  much 
pains  has  been  taken  in  tracing  back  derived  to  primitive  senses. 
The  significations  of  words  have  been  presented  with  much  copiousness,  and 
different  words  of  translation  have  been  offei*ed  to  the  student's  choice ;  but 
that  choice  has  been  lefl,  for  the  most  part,  uninfluenced,  so  that  he  should 
have  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  independent  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.'*  The 
lexicon  seems  to  have  been  faithfully  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  excel- 
lent principles  which  we  have  briefly  quoted.  We  are  paying  it  a  merited 
compliment  in  saying  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  fuimii*able  vocabulary  in  Prof. 
Whiting's  German  Reader.  The  use  of  this  lexicon  will  facilitate  the  begin- 
ner's progress,  tmd  prepare  him  to  use  to  advantage  the  complete  general  lexi- 
con. 
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October  Lippincott  is  characteristically  good.  The  variety  is  greAt,  and  the 
articles  of  more  than  usual  ability  and  interest. 

In  HAKPEit,  the  article  of  chief  interest  to  us  is  that  on  *'  The  Ilivmpton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute,'*  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

SoRiBKER  is  noticeable  this  month  mainly  for  what  it  shadows  forth  of  the 
good  things  to  come  in  the  new  volume.  Next  month  will  appear  St.  NfCHO- 
LAS,  their  now  magazine  for  girls  and  boys. 

GoDEY  starts  out  early  in  the  campaign  for  the  new  year,  and  enters  the  list 
with  a  strong  combination. 

Olivek  Optic's  Magazine  still  continues  under  the  same  pilotage  as  of  old, 
and  the  publishers  are  making  arrangements  to  push  its  circulation  up  among 
the  high  figures. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  and  first  issue  of  a  now  enterprise  to  be 
called  the  **  School  andHome,'^  which  is  designed  to  supplement  the  Readbg 
Book  in  our  schools,  and  afford  that  variety,  which  it  is  impossible  to  command 
witliin  the  limits  of  one  book.    We  copy  the  following  from  the  pixispectus : 

'*  The  object  will  be  to  furnish  such  articles  as  will  interest  pupils  reading 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Readers — ettorics  in  childlike  language,  poetry  that  the 
child  will  comprehend,  letteis,  riddles,  &c.  The  articles  will  be  selected,  origi- 
nal, and  adapted  from  the  children's  stories  of  the  day.^* 

It  is  published  by  Goo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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i    REMINISCENCES  OF  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

By  the  recent  death  of  Professor  William  Russell,  of  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  New  England  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  educators, 
one  of  its  noblest  men.  Respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  he  was  sincerely  loved  by  those  with  whom  he  had  intimate 
personal  relations,  either  as  his  pupils,  co-workers  in  education, 
or  as  friends  and  neighbors. 

Leaving  his  native  country,  Scotland,  before  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  thereafter  identified  himself  with  the  educational  work  of  his 
adopted  land,  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  practical  teacher,  but 
as  a  reformer  in  methods  of  teaching.  His  views  upon  the  phil- 
osophy and  practice  of  school  instruction,  as  given  through  lec- 
tures before  educational  gatherings,  and  by  means  of  his  graceful 
pen,  have  secured  for  him  a  national  recognition,  among  progres- 
sive educators,  as  one  of  their  most  valued  leaders.  His  lectures 
and  publii^tions  upon  elocutionary  science,  and  his  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  art  of  good  reading  and  speaking,  have  greatly 
extended  his  reputation  and  secured  for  him  pleasant  recollections 
among  still  wider  circles.  He  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  of  practical  elocution,  especially  as  it  applies  to  our  public 
school  system  in  this  country.     He  took  the  abstruse,  yet  marvel- 
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ously  complete,  work  of  Dr.  Rush,  upon  the  * 'Human  Voice,'*  and 
applied  its  science,  simplified  and  profusely  illustrated,  to  the 
wants  of  practical  teaching.  From  his  works,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Bush,  most  of  the  recent  authors  and  compilers  of  books  upon  elo- 
cution have  drawn  what  is  of  much  value,  sometimes  with,  but 
oftener  without,  giving  due  credit. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  speak  of  him  wilh 
reference  to  the  more  extended  applications  of  his  work,  as  an  edu- 
cator, nor  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  life ;  this  will  be 
done,  I  hope,  by  some  one  fully  competent  to  do  justice  to  his 
noble  life-work,  and  with  the  requisite  skill  in  presenting  the  de- 
tails of  his  labors  and  his  example  as  a  teacher,  to  place  him  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  this  and  future  generations,  as  a  man  worthy 
to  be  studied,  and  in  most  of  the  qualities  which  make  the  good 
teacher,  worthy  of  all  imitation.  It  is  from  my  personal  recollec- 
tions of  him,  as  his  pupil,  that  I  would  glean  a  few  things  which 
may  show  why  he  was  so  loved  as  a  teacher,  so  respected  and 
honored  as  a  man. 

My  first  introduction  to  him  was  at  his  Normal  Institute  at 
Reed's  Ferry,  Merrimack,  N.  H.  It  was  a  school  in  which  most 
of  the  students  were  members  of  the  family  of  which  Professor 
Russell  was  the  head.  I  say  family,  and  advisedly,  for  the  kind- 
est and  happiest  of  family  relations  existed  between  the  principal 
and  his  pupils.  Alone,  in  the  parlor,  tremblingly  I  awaited  his 
appearance ;  but  his  cordial  smile  and  extended  hand  at  once  won 
my  confidence  and  told  me  he  was  my  friend.  And  my  connec- 
tion for  several  years  after  as  pupil,  and,  at  last,  as  his  assistant, 
every  day  confirmed  the  first  impression.  I  relate  this  only  to 
say  that  my  experience,  in  this  respect,  was  but  that,  so  I  fully 
believe,  of  all  his  pupils.  What  happier  thought  for  a  teacher, 
when  his  summons  shall  come  to  join  those  who  have  gone  before, 
than  that  his  pupils  tearfully  think  of  him  as  a  true  friend,  a  faith- 
ful adviser  1 

Professor  Russell,  in  his  plans  for  the  school,  provided  for  the 
exercise  of  those  social,  as  well  as  the  more  strictly  intellectual, 
wants  which  our  nature  craves.  One  evening  in  the  week  was 
given  to  a  "  social  gathering,"  when  the   parlors  were  thrown 
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open  and  the  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  the  teachers,  and  frequently 
outside  friends,  mingled  in  pleasant  conversation,  the  time  fre- 
quently being  enlivened  by  music.  It  was  on  this  weekly  occa- 
sion that  our  revered  instructor  came  nearest  to  us, — and  he  had 
a  pleasant,  encouraging  word  for  all.  He  gave  us  no  rules,  in 
•words,  for  politeness,  but  acted  them ;  and  while  .^e  felt,  to  a 
oeilain  degree,  awed  in  his  presence,  still,  his  prominent,  and,  to 
strangers,  homely  features,  were  so  irradiated  with  an  expression 
of  personal  interest  in  us  that  we  never  feared  to  speak  with  him. 
We  can  never  forget  these  "  gatherings."  Rudeness  was  rarely 
if  ever  known  at  them ;  in  fact,  we  were  unconsciously  placed 
upon  a  higher  plane  than  that  suited  for  the  exercise  of  the  coarser 
part  of  our  nature.  The  propriety  of  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  was  there  settled  in  our  minds.  Our  meetings,  under  proper 
regulations,  exerted  the  best  of  influences  upon  both  sexes,  consti- 
tuting, as  the  principal  saw  it  would,  one  of  the  most  important 
educ4itional  agencies. 

Another  evening  in  the  week  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
current  newspaper  literature.  This  was  as  much  enjoyed,  in  its 
i¥ay,  as  the  "  social  gathering."  Many  of  us  there  learned  the 
importance  and  formed  the  habit  of  reading  carefully  and  syste- 
matically one  or  more*good  newspapers.  Professor  Russell,  with 
a  bundle  of  papers  from  New  York,  Boston,  London,  and  other 
places,  would  read  selections  upon  such  topics  as  intelligent  peo- 
ple ought  to  acquaint  themselves  with,  making,  at  the  time,  ex- 
planatory remarks  himself  from  his  wonderful  »tore  of  kno\^  ledge. 
He  taught  us  how  to  read  a  paper,  and  impressed  upon  us  that  the 
**  living  present"  was  quite  as  worthy  of  our  attention  as  the 
**  dead  past." 

A  third  evening  in  the  week  was  given  to  elocutionary  exer- 
cises, and  the^e  being  a  prominent  subject  of  attention  at  the 
school,  were  of  a  most  interesting  character.  Indeed,  the  recita- 
tions of  the  students,  taken  with  the  readings  and  literary  com- 
ments of  Professor  Russell,  afforded  a  weekly  repast  of  entertain- - 
ment  and  instruction  seldom  enjoyed  at  any  institution.  The  con- 
trast in  the  method  of  criticising  the  elocutionary  exercises  of  the 
students  by  our  instructor,  and  that  often  practiced  at  literary  in- 
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stitutions,  was  very  maked,  and  showed  how  well  he  read  the 
feelings  of  his  pupils.  An  unsuccessful  perfonnance,  especially  if 
resulting  from  embarrassment  or  want  of  experience  upon  the  plat- 
form, was  never  ridiculed,  but  the  failures  kindly  pointed  out  to 
the  pupil  with  him  alone.  Everything  said  was  of  the  encourag- 
ing character  ;•  and  while  we  knew  of  the  great  distance  between 
our  attempts  at  speaking  and  his,  yet  we  delighted  to  follow,  even 
afar  ojT. 

A  fourth  evening  of  the  week  was  usually  devoted  to  a  more 
formal  lecture  from  educators  outside  the  school,  upon  various  to- 
pics. So  we  were  kept  happy,  our  minds  filling  with  wheat,  leav- 
ing no  room  for  chaff. 

We  came  together  for  devotional  exercises  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  latter  just  after  tea.  Professor  Russell's  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  better  than  a  commentary,  and  the  whole  service, 
brief  though  it  was,  as  conducted  by  one  so  reverential  and  noble 
in  his  bearing,  was  peculiarly  impressive.  Thus  the  time  passed, 
all  too  quickly,  and  our  presence  with  him  whom  we  loved  so 
well,  was  severed  with  pain ;  but  our  hearts  were  full  of  pleasant 
remembrances.  His  influence  has  gone  out  over  the  land ;  it  will 
spread  like  the  wave  which  reaches  the  uttermost  shore.  When  I 
have  chanced  to  meet  the  old  students  of  the  school,  the  first  in- 
quiry has  been,  not  for  such  and  buch  a  companion,  but  for  "  Pro- 
fessor Russell,"  and  always  with  a  subdued  tone  as  though  there 
were  fear  that  certain  chronic  troubles  in  his  system  might  have 
rendered  him  subject  to  painful  illness. 

The  removal  of  his  school  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  promised  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  for  a  normal 
institution  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  it 
failed.  Ho  did  not  receive  that  pecuniary  aid  which  he  expected 
from  the  representions  made  to  him.  The  town  did  something, 
and  individuals  furnished  means  for  a  time.  He  firmly  believed 
that  the  school  would  be  so  endowed  as  to  place  it  on  a  firm  basis. 
Thus  confident,  he  drew  to  his  aid  such  teachers  as  Dana  P.  Col- 
burn,  Hermann  Krusi,  Sanborn  Tenney,  Arthur  Sumner,  and 
other  special  teachers  of  equal  ability.  Many  of  the  students  who 
came  were  ah'eady  teachers  of  experience,  and  persons  who  had 
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acquired  literary  note.  It  was,  for  a  time,  such  a  school  as  New 
Sngland  has  never  seen  before  or  since.  It  was  a  burning  shame 
that  it  should  die  for  want  of  money ;  but  that  was  its  history. 
The  students  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  board  at  reasona- 
ble prices.  The  Professors  must  be  paid.  Not  willing  to  wait 
for  that  which  appeared  very  uncertain,  they  one  by  one  left  the 
school,  and  the  ill  health  of  Professor  Russell  rendering  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  keep  his  room  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the  students  re- 
luctantly went  away. 

It  was  under  this  great  disappointment  that  the  character  of 
Professor  Bussell  shone  brightest.  He  blamed  no  one,  always 
having  some  mitigating  explanation.  His  cheerfulness  was  mar- 
vellous.    But  he  had  made  fast  friends  in  Lancaster,  and  he  had 

« 

them  from  Maine  to  California.  Having  staked  and  lost  his  * 
Tvordly  means  in  this  noble  enterprise,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
disease,  and  in  his  declining  years,  it  could  be  but  deemed  a  privi- 
lege by  his  former  pupils  and  his  friends  to  rally  around  him  to 
nmke  his  last  days  comfortable  by  securing  him  a  home  and  a 
generous  annuity.  In  other  countries  he  might  have  been  pen- 
sioned by  his  government,  after  having  done  so  much  and  so  well ; 
but  *<  republics  are  ungrateful"  to  some  of  their  most  able  sup- 
porters, particularly  to  those  whose  conquests  are  over  ignorance 
ipstead  of  on  the'  battle-field. 

Close  to  the  shaded  banks  of  the  Nashua  river,  where  its  two 
main  branches  are  wedded  into  one  stream,  is  located  the  cottage 
in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his  last  days.  Et  is  a 
beautiful,  peaceful  spot,  and  he  loved  it  well. 

Laboring  on,  after  his  school  closed,  with  his  pen  and  in  giving 
private  instruction  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  perfect  a  master, 
he  gradually  grew  more  feeble  till  the  occurrence  of  his  death  in 
September  last. 

As  I  think  of  the  days  spent  with  him,  and  of  his  influence  upon 
those  who  were  his  pupils,  of  the  lessons  which  he  impressed  upon 
us  of  the  importance  of  the  office  of  teacher,  of  his  own  bright  ex- 
ample to  us,  as  one  of  the  '^profession," — for  he  always  dignified  the 
calling  by  that  term,-— especially  of  his  personal,  almost  parental 
interest  in  us,  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  express  the  feelings  which 
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are  excited.  This  jouraal,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  for  them ;  but 
it  is  in  place  to  offer  a  tribute,  however  feeble  and  inadequate  it 
may  be,  to  the  memory  of  one  who  so  freely  gave  his  talents,  so 
ixohly  sacrificed  worldly  gains,  so  unreservedly  gave  his  whole 
being,  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession  which  he  regarded  as 
"  second  only  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Desk/'  l.  w.  r. 


THE  COAL  MINE  AND  THE  LIBRARY. 

BT  GEO.  8.  BUBLEIGH. 


When  all  the  year's  imperial  show 

In  bud  and  leafless  trunk  is  fiirled, 
And  sullen  winter's  Irost  and  snow 

Shut  out  the  buzzing,  work-day  world. 
We  gather  round  a  fiery  core 
That  throbs  with  suns  of  long  before ; 
The  summers  of  primeval  time 
Give  this  bright  nook  their  tropic  clime, 
Till  the  old  ardors  flow  and  flame 
Through  all  our  tingling  hearts  the  same. 

In  vain  the  lances  of  the  frost 

Invade  the  Sun- God's  genial  reigni 
The  mitraille  of  the  storm  is  tossed 
Against  the  leagured  wall  in  vain ; 
For  deep  and  dark  the  centuried  glow 
Was  chilled  in  starless  oaves  belowi 
At  last  in  mellow  air  to  bloom 
Through  the  soft  twilight  of  our  room, 
Where,  at  our  altars,  with  weird  runes, 
December's  solstice  weds  old  June's. 

So,  darkly  traced  in  silent  books, 

The  ti'opic  wisdom  of  the  past, — 
The  words  that  sang  like  dancing  brooks. 

Or  roared  like  forests  in  the  blast- 
Come  from  their  dusky  mines  to  pour 
Their  wealth  for  eager  souls  once  more ; 
Tho  fires  of  Homer,  old  and  strong. 
The  morning  red  of  Chaucer's  song, 
Bravo  thoughts,  and  high,  heroic  dreams, 
Shed  on  our  souls  their  primal  gleams. 


'  ^  :■■"»]'; 
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The  Wizard  of  the  North  retarns, 

Again  his  legend  lore  to  tell ; 
We  pluck  the  daisy-bloom  of  Bams, 

With  sweet  tears  welcome  Little  Nell, 
Borne  by  the  lord  of  lyric  prose, 
The  deathless  by  the  dead ! — and  glows 
No  redder  hearths  seraphic  fire 
Than  throbs  in  Barrett  Browning^s  lyi*e ; 
For  us  the  eldest  graves  are  rent, 
O^er  us  the  Eden  skies  arc  bent. 

Men  die;  the  granite  hills  decay; 

Stars  perish  out  of  Heaven,  and  gods 
From  mouldering  altars  fade  away, 

To  mark  dissolving  periods ! 
But  great  thoughts  from  their  silent  tombs 
Burn,  and  re-kindle  the  dead  blooms 
Of  wintry  worids :  in  them  we  live ; 
All  else  is  cold  or  fugitive ; 
By  them  we  light  thejnmost  shrine, 
And  wait  the  coming  year  divine. 


♦  >  »  #♦ 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  TEACHING,  READING  AND 

SPELLING. 


The  child  first  learns  words  synthetically;  afterwards,  at 
school,  he  learns  the  symbols  for  them, — under  some  teachers  by 
the  word  or  sight  method,  with  others,  by  the  spelling  process, 
the  word  being  spoken  after. 

The  *^  sight"  method  directs  attention  to  the  word,  as  a  pic- 
ture, without  reference  to  its  parts  or  letters,  and  pupils  will, 
undoubtedly,  rapidly  acquire  facility  in  calling  words  by  it.  The 
spelling  method  requires  attention  at  first  to  the  parts,  the  word 
being  suggested  by  the  combination  of  them.  The  habit  of  re- 
cognizing the  letters,  as  such,  which  combine  to  make  the  written 
or  printed  words,  tends  to  make  careful,  correct  spellers. 

The  *^ sight"  method  is  objectionable  in  respect  to  making  those 
taught  by  it,  in  learning  to  read,  careless  in  pronouncing  certain 
classes  of  words  resembling  each  other  in  spelling,  as  though  and 
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through,  singing  and   singeing, — and,   incidentally,  heedless  in 
spelling  words  in  writing. 

Our  plan  would  be  to  combine  the  word  and  spelling  methods 
with  "a  third,  phonetic  analysis.  We  care  little  which  comes  first, 
if  the  three  are  all  combined  in  the  same  lesson,  or  kept  so 
closely  united  in  practice  that  they  form  essential  parts  of  one 
whole. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter.  First,  why  learn  spelling  by  let- 
ter  at  all  ?  Not  because  it  is  essential  in  learning  to  read.  Many 
prefer  to  teach  the  early,  as  well  as  later,  steps  in  reading  without 
it.  Primarily,  then,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  combine  the  proper 
characters  in  writing  or  type-setting,  for  the  formation  of  words. 
A  secondary,  incidental  use  of  this,  is,  so  we  maintain,  that  of  se- 
curing a  careful  and  certain  pronunciation.  This  method  then  is 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  written  word. 

Second,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  phonetic  spelling,  or  analy- 
sis ?  It  is  not  needed  in  writing.  Evidently  it  is  to  secure  a  per- 
fect pronunciation  of  words.  And,  reasoning  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  parts  must  be  made  before  the  whole,  certain  educa- 
tors have  urged,  and  in  some  places  the  school  directors  have  pre- 
scribed, that  the  word  should  in  the  primary  steps,  be  phonetically 
analyzed  before  it  is  spelled  by  letter  or  spoken  in  reading.  And, 
preceding  this,  that  the  power  of  the  letter  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
learned  and  executed  before  its  name  is  acquired.  This  wo  deem  to 
be  a  lamentable  mistake.  It  is  making  a  bad  use  of  a  good  thing. 
It  is  holding  the  pupil  back  from  what  is  interesting  and  profitable, 
by  what,  to  him,  is  unattractive  and  unintelligible.  But  put  him 
to  reading  words  and  easy  sentences  at  once,  and  he  will  be  pa- 
tient in  learning,  at  the  same  time,  the  names  of  the  letters  found 
in  them,  their  combination,  spelling,  in  words,  and  litde  at  a  time^ 
the  phonetic  analysis.  The  work  of  learning  and  executing  the 
powers,  or  sounds,  of  our  alphabetical  characters,  should  extend 
over  years,  in  fact,  be  assiduously  practiced  so  loug  as  improve- 
ment in  reading  is  pursued.  While  we  believe  it,  then,  not  best 
to  require  the  pupil  in  his  first  steps  to  analyze  all  the  words 
which  he  reads,  we  would  at  once  begin  on  sounds  and  woixls 
most  easily  enunciated,  and  continue  the  practice,  by  easy  grada- 
tions, through  the  whole  reading  course. 
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We  have  seen  few  reading-books  having  an  appropriate  arrange- 
ment of  matter  for  this  kind  of  teaching.  Most  of  the  < 'First 
Headers''  are  a  pretentious  array  of  one -syllable  words,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  would  presume  almost  an  utter  lack  of  per- 
ception or  sense  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  We  have  at  hand  a 
**reader"  which  comes  the  nearest  to  our  ideal  of  what  such  a 
book  should  be,  of  anything  that  we  have  seen.  In  it  the  sound 
of  the  letter,  its  name,  and  a  word  in  which  it  occurs,  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  lesson :  and  in  the  easy,  natural  sentences 
ivhich  accompany  it,  some  words  are  to  be  taught  absolutely. 
Sut  with  right  ideas  about  teaching  this  branch,  almost  any 
primary  reader  will  serve  well  enough  the  purpose. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  teaching  the  sounds  of  letters  those 
easiest  to  enunciate  come  first  in  order,  and  that  the  words  for 
exemplifying  them  be  such  as  represent  the  sound  by  one  letter, 
reserving  the  sounds  of  difficult  execution,  and  the  representations 
of  all  sounds  by  combinations  of  letters,  to  a  later  period  of  pro- 
gress. 
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Do  not  expect  all  pupils  to  comprehend  fully  a  difficult  subject 
the  first  time  it  is  presented.  Require  attention  to  explanations, 
but  do  not  reprimand  for  failure  of  underetanding  the  matter  when 
that  attention  is  given.  Give  the  pupils  something  at  every  lesson 
which  you  know  they  can  do  easily.  Introduce  difficulties  no 
faster  than  the  pupils  can  assimilate  the  truths  to  be  unfolded. 
To  make  truths  and  principles  once  seen,  a  part  of  one's  pei*ma- 
nent  knowledge,  often  requires  much  repetition  of  the  mental  pro- 
cess by  which  the  discovery  was  made. 

Do  not  confuse  by  too  prolix  explanations.  The  truths  to  be 
elucidated  are  ofteu  drowned  in  a  sea  of  words .  We  often  lose 
the  thread  of  an  explanation  by  the  too  rapid  utterance  of  the 
expounder. 

Enthusiasm  is  indispensable  to  the  successs  of  a  teacher ;  but 
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do  not  let  it  hurry  one  in  explanations  where  time  to  think  is 
needed  on  part  of  the  pupil.  Always  give  time  for  the  slow 
thinkers. 

When  will  parents  and  school  supervisors  learn  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  all  scholars  advancing  at  the  same  rate,  or  to 
make  in  a  given  time  equally  good  scholars  of  all  I  It  does  some- 
times seem  that  teachers  are  expected  to  create  mind  where  a 
natural  deficiency  exists. 

Lost  I  One  half-hour  in  fretting — the  mental  condition  of  forty 
pupils  put  in  a  state  of  ferment,  all  made  unhappy,  the  day's  work 
much  impeded. 

What  is  the  reason  that  a  scholar  will  sometimes  do  well  under 
one  teacher,  but  be  obstinate,  idle,  and  m  a  state  of  constant  tur- 
moil under  another  reputed  equally  good  ?  When  a  pupil  hns 
conceived  a  decided  antipathy  for  a  teacher,  is  it  best,  when  prac- 
ticable, that  he  should  be  sent  to  another? 

Important. — ^To  show  your  pupils  that  you  desire  them  to 
have  hours  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  study.  Also,  to  impress 
upon  them  that  periods  of  labor  as  well  as  rest  are  indi.<>pensable 
to  make  us  happy. 

Recovered  from  it. — ^The  gymnastic  fever ;  had  it  fearfully, 
** showed  oflT'  the  pupils  with  "great  applause,"  found  it  hard 
work,  was  satisfied  that  little  benefit  came  from  it,  that  positive 
injury  in  some  instances,  resulted  from  the  practice,  and  that  the 
exercises  could  be  legitimately  performed  only  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  anatomist. 

We  should  interest  ourselves  in  what  the  pupils  read  out  of 
school.  Much  good  teaching  and  good  counsel  is  neutralized  by 
the  reading  of  fascinating  but  injurious  books. 

After  good  advice  as  to  what  to  read  is  given  by  the  teacher,  it 
is  well  to  require  our  pupils,  those  who  are  advanced  enough,  to 
give  us  an  abstract  in  writing  of  at  least  one  book  a  term,  which 
they  have  read.  This  would  probably  secure  the  reading  of  a  good 
one. 
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In  teaching  geography,  it  is  far  more  important  to  teach  pupils 
Jiow  to  use  maps  than  to  secure  the  learning  of  many  facts, — such 
as  the  location  of  places,  length  of  rivers,  boundaries  of  countries, 
etc.  By  much  I'epetition  fix  well  what  is  required,  and  impress 
upon  the  pupils  that  they  should  be  learning  the  details  all  through 
life,  forming  the  habit  of  looking  out  every  place  referred  to  in 
reading,  not  already  known. 

Blessed  assurance  I  That  we  shall  somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
time **get  our  pay  1" 

An  evil  connected  with,  almost  inseparable  from,  the  **sub- 
committee"  system,  is  that  each  division  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
that  the  special  branch  under  its  supervision,  as  applied  to  school 
studies,  shall  be  properly  attended  to,  will  unduly  urge  this  one, 
causing  the  neglect  of  others,  perhaps  of  more  importance.  So  with 
a  room  lull  of  scholars,  with  limited  time,  limited  mental  and  phy- 
sical powers  to  work  on,  but  with  a  desire  to  do  all  demanded, 
and  to  win  the  approval  of  our  superiors,  the  trial  is  a  sore  one. 
Be  calm,  judicious  and — wait. 

Irksome  duties, — Those  attended  to  at  odd  times,  or  when  they 
must  be  performed;  tor  instance,  reading  when  you  can  **get 
time  ;"  composition,  when  for  "show"  on  examination  days ;  decla- 
mation for  the  same  purpose. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  cares  of  the 
teacher  to  see  that  the  outbuildings  are  in  proper  condition. 

Ridiculing  scholars  is  generally  a  bad  thing.  It  degrades  the  • 
teacher  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  listen  to  it,  exciting,  especially  in. 
the  immediate  victims,  the  worst  side  of  the  human  heart. 

Making  comparisons  is  equally  bad  ;  we  can  bear  to  have  our 
sins  pointed  out,  and  may  profit  by  it  if  it  be  done  in  a  kindly 
spirit.     But  when  two  pictures  are  held  up,  our  own  being  one,, 
and  exhibited  for  the  sake  of  showing  us  to  disadvantage — say- 
ing, **Look  on  this,  now  look  on  thjft,'*  we  rebel. 

Let  every  person  who  thinks  that  teachers  are  overpaid  or  un- 
derworked, having  too  long  vacations,  and  too  happy  a  time  gen-- 
crally,  just  try  the  business  for  six  months  ! 
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ETTA. 

LINES  WRITTEN   BT    A   CLASSMATE    ON    THE   DEATH    OF   A    MEMBSB  OF  THE 
FIRST  BOOM  IN  BRIDOHAM  SCHOOL.  PROYIDBNCE. 

pile  following  tender  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  yery  promising,  lovely 
girl,  who  died  after  but  a  few  hom*8'  illness,  we  take  from  the  Providence  Jow^ 

Waxen  hands  so  softly  folded 

On  her  breast, 
Loving  heart  once  kindly  throbbing, 

Now  at  rest. 

Silken  wavelets  gently  kissing 

Neck  and  brow, 
Fringed  Jids  so  softly  drooping: 

Cheek  of  dnow. 

Keath  the  coffin-lid  reposing, 

Etta  dear, 
To  our  fond  hearts  idly  dreaming, 

Thou  art  here. 

Bear  her  gently,  toil-worn  sexton, 

To  her  rest, 
lightly  fall,  ye  clods  and  pebbles 

On  her  breast. 

Brightly  bloom,  ye  summer  blossoms, 

O^er  the  mound 
Where  our  schoolmate  lieth  sleeping 

'Neath  the  ground. 

Drift,  ye  falling  leaves  of  autumn, 

O  Vr  her  now ; 
Weave  for  her  a  mantle  fleecy, 

Flakes  of  snow. 

Take  her  gently,  .hovVing  angels, 

From  our  sight. 
Give  her,  in  thy  realms  of  beauty, 

Robes  of  light! 


-•♦•- 


Emulation  looks  out  for  merits,  that  she  may  exalt  herself,  by 
a  victory ;  envy  spies  out  blemishes,  that  she  may  lower  another 
by  defeat. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  A  BUnJDER. 

In  this  life  we  are  builders.  Some  build  after  one  model,  some 
after  another.  Some  build  rapidly,  and  finish  their  work  in  a  few 
short  years,  while  others  build  slowly,  and  make  more  perfect 
work.  Teachers  should  belong  to  the  latter  class,  for  their  work 
must  be  done  as  perfectly  as  possible. 

All  classes  of  builders  must  make  preparation  for  their  work. 
Mechanics  spend  months,  nay,  even  years,  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  build  their  various  structures.  K  it  is 
necessary  for  these  to  spend  years  in  preparation  for  building 
those  things  which  the  fire  and  the  flood  can  easily  destroy,  wliy 
should  not  they  who  are  to  build  for  eternity,  spend  a  like,  if  not 
a  greater  amount  of  time  in  preparation  ? 

As  the  state  of  one*s  mind  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
condition  of  his  physical  nature,  it  seems  necessary  for  teachers, 
in  the  preparation  for  thei*  work,  to  endeavor  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  good  health.  By  being  temperate  in  all  things  this  may 
be  accomplished.  While  securing  bodily  health,  mental  health 
can  also  be  secured.  By  mental  health  I  mean  that  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  a  person  is  able  to  take  up  a  subject,  hold  it  stead- 
ily in  mind,  and  look  at  it  clearly  from  all  sides.  In  order  to  do 
this,  one  must  cultivate  the  intellectual  powers.  Teachers  should 
especially  try  to  improve  the  power  of  imagination,  as  their  suc- 
cess will  depend  in  a  gi*eat  degree  upon  their  ability  to  use  this 
power.  Besides  cultivating  the  intellectual  powers  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  proper  activity  of  the  sensibilities. 

Teachers  should  try  to  increase  their  love  of  the  beautiful,  so 
that  they  may  the  better  be  able  to  lead  their  pupils  to  see  the 
beauties  in  the  world  around  them.  The  work  of  preparation 
must  alio  include  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and 
skill  in  communicating  knowledge.  It  has  been  said  that  if  a  per- 
son has  not  the  power  of  imparting  to  others,  the  knowledge  he 
may  possess  is  worthless  to  him  as  a  teacher.  This  is  true,  not 
onlv  in  relation  to  teachers,  but  in  all  classes  of  builders.  If  the 
master-mechanic  cannot  make  known  his  plans  of  building  to  his 
workmen,  he  ought  not  to  expect  them  to  build  after  his  model. 
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The  qoestion  has  often  been  asked,  **  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
those  who  are  to  teach  in  schools  of  the  lower  grades,  to  give  at- 
tention to  studies  taught  only  in  high  schools  or  academies?** 
Some  have  even  maintained  that  if  a  person  had  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  and  could  read,  write  and  spell,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  teach  a  primary  school.  But  a  workman  of  thorough 
and  wide  knowledge  is  required  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lofly 
temple.  If  this  is  laid  securely,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  progress. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  work  of  education,  for  if  the  foundation 
is  well  laid  in  the  primary  schools,  that  which  is  accomplished  in 
the  other  schools  will  be  only  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
acquiring  of  knowledge  should  not  cease  when  teachers  commence 
their  labor  in  the  school-room,  but  should  be  continued  through 
life.  But  with  all  this  gaining  of  knowledge,  there  is  something  of 
greater  importance,  and  that  is  the  acquiring  of  self-control.  The 
great  Builder  has  said :  "He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city." 

We  have  noticed  what  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  for  the 
work ;  we  will  now  observe  the  actual  labor  of  the  teacher  as  a 
builder. 

First,  as  an  intellectual  builder.  The  first  work  of  the  teacher 
in  the  primary  school  is  the  development  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties of  the  pupil.  As  the  perceptive  powers  are  developed,  mem- 
ory and  imagination  will  begin  to  act.  Then  the  materials  for 
cultivating  the  memory  should  be  applied.  As  the  materials  which 
the  imagination  uses  are  found  principally  in  the  works  of  God, 
the  pupil  should  be  led  to  examine  nature  closely. 

The  next  powers  which  are  called  into  activity  are  the  reason- 
ing powers.  Here  the  teacher^s  labor  is  not  60  prominent.  The 
pupil  will  have  to  depend  more  upon  himself.  The  teacher  here 
can  only  guide  in  the  building. 

We  will  notice  the  teacher  as  a  moral  builder.  One  may  culti- 
vate the  n  ind,  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  educate  the  heart 
and  conscience.  If  the  teacher  attends  to  the  formation  of  the  in- 
tellect alone,  his  work  will  be  like  the  house  that  was  built  on  tlie 
sand.     Whatever  intellectual  capacities  the  child  may  have,  with- 
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out  good  morals  his  education  will  be  worthless.  Hence  the 
highest  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  have  the  pupil  yield  him- 
self to  the  control  of  moral  principles.  One  of  our  popular 
lecturers  said,  **Teach  your  pupils  Truth,  Honesty  and  Virtue,  if 
you  teach  them  nothing  else." 

Teachers  should  always  remember  that  they  are  moulding 
characters  that  in  a  few  short  years  will  determine  the  moral  con- 
dition of  society.  Then,  if  possible,  the  teacher  should  have  the 
future  of  his  pupil  always  in  his  mind.  Besides  the  moral  nature 
of  the  pupil,  tliere  is  a  spiritual  nature  which  is  to  be  culti- 
vated. Amid  the  press  oi  other  duties  a  teacher  is  apt  to  feel  that 
he  has  no  time  for  the  religious  culture  of  the  pupil.  This  should 
not  be  so,  for  the  school  may  furnish  the  only  opportunity  for  di- 
recting some  pupils  heavenward.  It  has  been  said  ''That  the  love 
of  God  is  the  key-note  that  sets  the  strings  of  our  hearts  in  mo- 
tion. Loving  tne  true,  we  become  true,  and  loving  the  beautiful 
we  aim  to  secure  it  as  much  as  possible  in  our  homes  and  hearts." 

In  all  of  this  work,  the  teacher  as  a  builder,  is  to  build,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  of  God,  remembering  **That  other  foun- 
dation can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

Therefore,  to  strengthen  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  to  de- 
velop the  affections,  and  to  educate  with  reference  to  that  higher 
and  nobler  life  for  which  our  present  life  is  but  a  preparation, 
should  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  teacher,  as  he  builds  both 
for  time  and  for  eternity. 


#  ♦  ♦  ♦♦ 


DENOMINATE    NUMBERS. 

1.  Denominate  numbers,  like  all  concrete  numbers,  are  those 
numbers  which  name  the  kind  of  unit  mentioned ;  as  5  miles, 
7  bushels,  3  pounds. 

2.  Compound  denominate  numbers  are  those  denominate  num- 
bers which  consist  of  several  denominations  of  the  same  general 
class ;  as  2  miles,  7  rods,  S  feet,  4  inches. 

3.  Denominate  numbers  generally  refer  to  money ^  weights^  or 
medsures. 

2 
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MONEY. 

1.  Money  is  coin  or  bills  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

2.  Coin  is  metal  stamped  by  authority  of  the  government,  and 
used  as  money. 

3.  Paper  money  consists  of  notes  issued  by  banks  or  by  the 
government,  which  are  used  in  the  place  of  coin.  Notes  whose 
face-value  is  less  than  one  dollar  are  called  ^  fractional  currency," 
or  "  scrip." 

United  States  Money. 

1.  United  States  pioney  is  the  money  which  is  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  denominations  of  United  States  money  are 
millSf  centSj  dimes^  and  dollars, 

TABLE. 

10  mills  are 1  cent^ 

10  cents  are 1  dime, 

10  dimes,  or  100  cents,  are 1  dollar. 

2.  The  abbreviations  used  in  United  States  money  are  ct.  for 
cents,  and  doll,  or  the  dollar  mark  ($)  for  dollars. 

3.  The  dollar  mark  is  a  character  somewhat  resembling  the 
letter  S,  with  two  parallel  lines  drawn  down  through  it,  and  is 
placed  immediately  before  the  number  of  dollars.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  a  rapid  method  of  writing  the  letters  U  and 
S  together. 

4.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  the  double-eagle, 
worth  $20;  the  eagle,  worth  $10;  the  half-eagle,  worth  $5;  the 
quarter-eagle,  worth  $2j^;  the  three-dollar  piece,  and  the  gold 
dollar.  They  consist  of  nine-tenths  pure  gold,  and  the  remaining 
tenth  is  an  alloy  consisting  of  silver  and  copper. 

5.  An  alloy  is  a  cheaper  metal  mixed  with  a  more  valuable  one, 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  harder. 

6.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  are  the  ddllar,  half- 
dollar,  quarter-dollar,  dime,  half-dime,  and  the  smaller  three* 
cent-piece.  They  consist  of  nine-tenths  pure  silver  and  one-tenth 
copper. 

7.  The  nickel  coins  of  the  United   States  are  the  large  five- 
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cent  piece  and  the  large  three-cent  piece.     They  consist  of  one- 
fourth  nickel  and  three-fourths  copper. 

8.  The  bronze  coins  of  the  United  States  are  the  two-cent  piece 
and  the  cent.     They  consist  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  zinc  and  tin. 

9.  In  writing  numbers  in  United  States  money,  we  first  write 
the  dollar  mark,  then  the  number  of  dollars,  followed  by  a  deci- 
mal point ;  after  which  the  cents  are  written  as  hundredths,  and 
the  mills  as  thousandths  of  a  dollar. 

10.  Canada  money  consists  of  dollars  and  cents,  like  United 
States  money. 

ENQLISH    MONET. 

1.  English  money  is  the  money  which  is  used  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  British  provinces.  The  de- 
nominations are  farthings^  pence^  shillingsj  fiorinSy  crovms 
smd  pounds. 

TABLE. 

4  farthings  are    1  penny, 

12  pence  are    1  shilling, 

2  shillings  are • 1  florin, 

5  shillings  are 1  crown, 

20  shillings  are 1  pound. 

2.  The  abbreviations  used  in  English  money  are  the  pound- 
mark  (£)  for  pounds,  s.  for  shilling,  cr.  for  crown,  fl.  flonn,  d. 
for  pence,  and  far.  lor  farthing. 

8.  One  pound  in  English  money  is  worth  about  five  dollars  in 
United  States  money. 

WEIGHT. 

1.  Weight  is  the  force  with  which  anything  is  drawn  down 
toward  the  earth. 

2.  There  are  thiee  kinds  of  weights — avoirdupois  vreightf  Troy 
weight,  and  apothecaries^  weight. 

3.  Avoirdupois  Weight  is  the  weight  which  is  used  in  weigh- 
ing all  articles  except  gold,  silver  and  gems.  The  denominations 
of  avoirdupois  weight  are  ounces ^ pounds ^  hundred^iveights^  and. 
tons. 
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TABLE. 

16  onnces  ai'c 1  pound, 

100  pounds  are     • 1  hundred-weight, 

20  cwt.,  or  2000  pounds  are 1  ton, 

2240  pounds  are 1  "  long  ton," 

4.  The  abbreviations  used  in  avoirdupois  weight  are,  oz.  for 
ounce,  lb.  for  pound,  cwt.  for  hundred-weight,  and  T.  for  ton. 

5.  The  ^  long  ton "  is  used  only  at  the  custom-houses,  the 
mines,  and  in  weighing  cargoes  of  coal. 

S'  Troy  Weight  is  the  weight  which  is  used  in  weighing  gold, 
silver  and  gems.  The  denominations  of  Troy  weight  are  gruinSj 
pennyweights  9  ounces  and  pounds. 

TABLE. 

24  grains  are • .  •  •  1  pennyweight, 

20  pennyweights  are    •  •  • 1  ounce, 

12  ounces  are    1  pound. 

7.  The  abbreviations  used  in  Troy  weight  are  gr.  for  grain, 
.pwt.  for  pennyweight,  oz.  for  ounce,  and  lb.  for  pound. 

8.  "  Eighteen-carat "  gold  is  gold  which  consists  of  ^  |  pure  gold 
.«iid  2*4  alloy.     [Let  the  pupil  now  define  "  alloy,"  sixteen-carat 

gold,  etc.] 

9.  Apothecaries'  Weight  is  the  weight  which  is  used  by 
.  apothecaries  in  mixing  medicines ;  but  medicines  are  bought 
.and  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight. 

liquid  measl^es. 

1.  Liquid  measures  are  those  measures  which  are  used  in 
::measuring  all  kinds  of  liquids.  The  different  kinds  of  liiiuid 
:  measures  are  gills ^  pints ^  quarts  and  gallons, 

table. 

4  gills  are 1  pint, 

2  pints  are 1  quart, 

4  quarts  are 1  gallon. 

In  reckoning  the  capacity  of  cisterns  and  tanks,  63  gallons  are 
considered  as  a  hogshead,  but  common  molasses  hogsheads  hold 
from  120  to  140  gallons,  and  ordinary  baiTcls  hold  from  30  to  35 
gallons. 
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2.  The  abbreviatious  for  liquid  measures  are  gi.  for  gill,  pt. 
for  pint,  qt.  for  quart,  gal.  for  galiou,%bbl.  for  barrel,  and  hhd. 
for  hogshead.    . 

3.  Most  liquids  weigh  about  one  pound  to  the  pint,  or  eight 
pounds  to  the  gallon. 

4.  One  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches. 

DRY  MEASURES. 

1.  Dry  measures  are  those  measures  which  are  used  in  measur- 
ing articles  which  ave  usually  sold  by  the  peck  or  bushel.  The 
different  kinds  of  dry  measures  are  pintSj  quarts^  pecks  and 
bushels. 

TABLE. 

2  pints  are  •  •' 1  quart, 

8  quarts  are 1  peck, 

4  pecks  are    1  bushel. 

2.  The  abbreviations  used  in  dry  measure  are  pt.  for  pint,  qt. 
for  quart,  pk.  for  po/ck,  and  bu.  for  bushel. 

3.  One  bushel  contains  2150.4  cubic  inches. 

Measures  of  Time. 

1.  Measures  of  time  are  those  measures  which  are  used  in 
reckoning  time.  The  denominations  are  seconds,  minutes,  hours, 
days,  weeks,  months,  years  and  centuries. 

TABLE. 

60  seconds  are    1  minute, 

60  minutes  are    •  •  •  •  • 1  hour, 

24  hours  are 1  day, 

.    7  days  are  •  • 1  week, 

365  days  are    1  common  year, 

Z6b\  days  are 1  exact  year, 

366  days  are 1  leap  year, 

100  years  are   1  century. 

2.  The  abbreviations  are  sec.  for  second,  min.  for  minute,  h. 
for  hour,  da.  for  day,  wk.  for  week,  mo.  for  month,  and  yr.  for 
year. 

3.  An  exact  year  is  3 65 J  days.  We  do  not  count  the  quarter 
of  a  day  in  common  years,  but  once  in  four  years  add  one  day  to 
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the  month  of  February,  and  call  such  years  **  leap  years."     Years 
which  are  exactly  divisible  by  4  are  leap  years. 

4.  January  has  31  days ;  February,  28  in  common  years,  and 
29  in  leap  years;  March,  31;  April,  30;  May,  31;  June,  30; 
July,  31 ;  August,  31 ;  September,  30 ;  October,  31 ;  November, 
30 ;  and  December,  3 1  days. 

5.  The  abbreviations  for  the  months  are  Jan.  for  January, 
Feb.  for  February,  Mar.  for  March,  Apr.  for  April, — ^May,  June 
and  July  have  no  abbreviations, — Aug.  for  August,  Sept.  for 
Septem:)er,  Oct.  for  October,  Nov.  for  November,  and  Dec.  for 
December.        • 
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[Fboh  the  Unpurushed  Journal  of  a  School  Committee      Communi- 
cated BT  S.  C.  A.]     . 


One  chief  element  of  a  teacher's  power  of  control  lies  in  see- 
ing for  himself  all  that  transpires  in  his  school-room  all  the  time. 
Each  individual  act  should  not  only  come  under  his  notice,  but 
should  receive  thought  enough  to  comprehend  its  import — to  un- 
derstand what  purpose  it  indicates. 

To  one  whose  senses  are  acute,  and  whose  perceptive  and  rea- 
soning faculties  are  thoroughly  trained,  this  is  not  difficult. 
Usually  the  teacher's  desk  is  so  situated  as  to  command  the  entire 
room.  Each  corner  affords  a  perfect  view  of  the  whole.  And 
there  are  various  positions  in  which  the  head  may  be  held  so  that 
the  eyes  take  in  the  whole  sweep.  Tl\us  the  keen-sighted  and 
quick-witted  teacher  has  no  need  to  ask  a  scholar  what  he  is 
doing ;  he  knows  without  asking. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  this 
careful  scrutiny  is  thwarted,  if  the  scholars  come  to  understand 
that  they  are  watched.  Nothing  is  more  irritating ;  nothing  hurts 
a  guileless,  truthful  nature  more ;  nothing  offers  a  stronger 
temptation  to  try  skills  with  the  teacher,  than  the  knowledge  that 
a  direct  surveillance  is  kept,  for  the  pui'pose  of  public  conviction 
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and  exposure.     It  carries  the  idea  of  distrust,  which  is  both  hu- 
miliating and  discouraging. 

The  object  of  the  constant  oversight  is  to  discern  character, 
to  discover  motives,  and  the  conscious  and  unconscious  habits,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  adapt  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction  to  in- 
dividual wants ;  so  as  to  render  help  and  to  restrain,  just  wherein 
help  and  restraint  are  needed ;  and  no  candid  cliild  objects  to  it 
when  used  for  this  purpose. 

Very  much  of  a  child's  daily  conduct  is  only  his  individuality 
working  itself  out,  and  is  matter  of  indifference  to  his  teacher, 
further  than  it  helps  him  to  comprehend  personal  character  and 
motives.  He  may  look  towards  the  window,  but  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  it  is  to  gratify  curiosity.  He  may  close  his 
book ;  but  only  to  test  his  recollection.  One  pupil  studies  best 
with  the  text  always  in  sight ;  another,  by  occasional  glances  at 
the  book.  One  recites  more  fluently  and  accurately  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  teacher ;  another,  with  his  eyes  closed ;  and 
a  third,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  One  must  have  his 
pencil  in  his  hand,  or  scratch  his  head,  to  insure  a  safe  delivery 
of  his  message.  I  knew  a  lad  who,  when  reciting  <<  Abercrombie 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  must  stand  in  a  given  spot,  and  fix 
his  eyes  on  a  given  stain  in  the  ceiling,  when  page  after  page 
would  be  recited  verbatim,  or  by  abstract,  as  required.  Perfect 
abstraction  was  secured  by  the  sight  of  that  little  discolored  spot. 
And  perhaps  there  is  a  truth  worth  kno^  ing  in  the  boy's  assertion, 
when  reproved  for  whistling  in  school,  **  it  whistled  itself." 

Hence  the  needless  disturbance,  and  the  injurious  eflects  of 
constant  admonition  and  reproofs  without  discriminating  what  is 
accidental  and  unconscious.  The  teacher  who  has  the  faculty  of 
perfect  supervision,  usually  has  sense  enough  to  keep  the  larger 
pai*t  of  his  discoveries  to  himself;  but  the  teacher  who  constantly 
watxihes  his  pupils,  and  yet  sees  only  their  overt  acts,  neve*  un- 
derstands the  real  meaning  of  one-half  those  acts.  And  he  alone 
will  be  guilty  of  calling  to  account  for  every  change  of  position, 
and  turn  of  the  eyes. 

Miss  D stands  at  her  desk  the  livelong  day,  and   is  mo- 
mently watching,  prompting  and  admonishing  her  pupils.     Nei- 
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ther  the  force  of  wise  rules,  nor  the  fidelity  of  the  children  is 
relied  on ;  no  well-digested  system,  with  its  set  times  and  tink- 
ling bell  is  put  in  operation ;  no  action  or  resting  of  a  child  is 
studied  with  a  *<  second  thought'';  no  recitation  is  quietly 
listened  to,  and  the  difficulties  cleared  up ; — but,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  it  is  the  out- pouring  of  rebuke  and  command. 
Scholars  may  take  their  books.  Mary,  why  don't  you  take  out 
your  geography — ^you  know  you'll  want  it  this  afternoon  1  •*  I've 
learnt  my  geography  lesson."  Samuel,  sit  up  1  '*  My  shoe's 
untied."  Sarah,  look  this  way  I  *<  Some  one  knocks."  Well, 
go  and  see  what  is  wanted  I  John,  your  eyes  are  not  on  your 
book  1  **  I  was  trying  to  spell  ray  words."  Peter ^  what  are  you 
doing?  '*  Trying  to  find  my  slate  pencil."  Sarah,  put  down 
your  hand  from  your  eyes  I  **  The  sun  shines  right  in  my  eyes  I" 
Some  one  is  biting  her  slate  pencil  I  Keep  those  feet  still  1 — 
Class  in  geography  may  take  their  places  I  John,  go  out  and 
shut  that  blind  !  I  hear  some  one's  lips  moving  1  We're  waiting 
for  you  all  to  get  still  I     Mary,  bound  Africa.     **  It  is  bounded 

north  on  the  Medi "    Samuel, pick  up  that  paper  you  dropped 

on  the  floor  and  put  it  in  the  stove/  '*I  didn't  know  that  I 
dropped  it ;  ifs  my  composition  I "  Bring  it  here  1  You're  a  care- 
less boy;  go  to  your  seat!  *'  It  dropped  out  of  my  arithmetic 
when  I  opened  it."  I  didn't  understand  how  you  said  Africa  was 
bounded?  Peter,  describe  the  river  Nile.  **  The  Nile  rises  in 
mountains  of  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  continent,  from  two 

separate   sources,   which   are   called "    Thomas,   how  many 

'times  must  I  tell  you  to  keep  your  feet  still?  I  shall  certainly 
punish  you  if  I  have  to  speak  to  you  again  to-day  1.  Peter,  where 
did  you  say  the  Nile  emptied  ?  **  Into  the  Mediterranean  sea." 
Sarah,'  give  a  description  of  the  great  Dessert.     "  It  lies  in  the 

northern   paii;   of  Africa,  extending  from "     Thomas,  come 

here!  I  told  you  I  would  certainly  punish  you  if  you  did  not  sit 
still.  Hold  out  your  hand  (gives  him  some  smart  blows  with  a 
ratan ;  he  cries  lustily).  Sarah  finishes  her  answer  while  the 
punishment  is  going  on,  turning  her  head  so  as  not  to  see  the 
blows  applied  to  her  little  brother's  hand.  The  class  get  restless 
and   impatient.     Some   of  them   whisper  together,  evidently  to 
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divert  their  miDds,  rather  than  from  evil  intent.  Plainly  the 
lesson  had  been  well  prepared ;  but  it  has  lost  all  its  interest  to 
them.  And  a  break  was  made  in  the  work  of  the  school.  They 
felt  that  the  punishment  was  harsh  and  hasty,  and  out  of  time. 
It  was  several  minutes  before  quiet  was  restored  and  all  were 
breathing  easy,  an^l  the  current  of  study  was  flowing  on  again. 

The  teacher  was  well  educated,  as  the  phrase  is ;  was  thoroughly 
conscientious  and  devoted,  and  believed  she  was  only  doing  her 
duty  in  the  matter  of  discipline. 

This  ii  a  faithful  picture  of  a  half-hour  at  the  opening  of  an 
afternoon  session.  The  question  hardly  needs  to  be  raised,  Was 
profitable  study  possible  m  such  circumstances  ?  Could  a  true 
and  faithful  impression  of  facts  and  principles  be  made  on  the 
niemory  under  such  frequent  interruptions  ?  Was  discipline,  so 
enforced,  salutary  on  the  individual  or  on  the  school  ?  Was  that 
teacher,  in  any  proper  sense,  training  and  developing  the  mental 
powers  and  the  susceptibilities  of  her  pupils,  and  helping  them  to 
form  a  symmetrical  character? 

Perhaps  the  worst  direct  result  of  this  constant  admonition  is 
the  blunting  of  sensibility  which  necessarily  ensues.  The  con- 
stant use  of  the  lash  on  the  hprse  only  blunts  and  hardens,  and 
destroys  its  propulsive  power.  And  the  ceaseless  repetition  of 
reproof  hardens  the  sensibility  to  shame  or  remorse — even  where 
the  reproof  is  consciously  deserved.  But  in  the  case  in  hand,  no 
time  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  an  act.  It  was  as 
likely  to  be  innocent  as  blame-worthy.  And  then  a  sense  of  suf- 
fering wrong  was  awakened,  which  aroused  a  feeling  of  injury, 
and  provoked  resistance.  The  scholars  did  not  fail  to  see  that 
much  of  the  show  of  authority  was  from  sudden  impulse  ;  that  no 
wise  discrimination  was  exercised,  and  after  a  time  they  came  to 
take  it  as  matter  of  course.  As  they  expressed  it,  '*  The  teacher 
scolds  all  the  time,  whatever  we  do.** 

To  be  sacred  and  potential,  authority  should  be  sparingly  ex- 
hibited. The  consciousness  of  efficient  power  reveals  itself,  with- 
out the  man's  trying  to  show  it.  If  it  is  in  himy  people  of  ordi- 
nary sense — and  children  in  particular — can  see  it.  He  gains 
more  by  holding  in  than  by  letting  out.     The  idea  of  something 
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in  reserve,  resources  not  yet  drawn  upon,  best  inspires  reverence 
and  confidence.  One  who  has  sailed  with  Captain  Lott,  the  suc- 
cessful commander  in  the  Cunard  line,  says  of  him,  *'  He  is  vigi- 
lant, active,  always  about;  quiet,  gentle,  and  self-possessed,  and 
never  seen  off  his  balance  or  his  post.  He  never  speaks  loud^  and 
it  IS  a  puzzle  to  know  in  what  manner  the  needful  orders  are  issued 
for  the  navigation  of  such  a  magnificent  steamer.  No  one  has 
heard  a  word  of  command .  Yet  everything,  in  every  depart- 
ment, in  calm  or  in  storm,  by  night  and  by  day,  goes  on  with 
the  stillness  and  precision  of  clock-work.  I  call  this  the  perfec- 
tion of  discipline."  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  model  of  suc- 
cessfiil  command.  The  distance  between  the  captain  and  his  crew 
should  be  exchanged  for  a  nsamess  between  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils ;  but  in  both  alike  the  secret  of  perfect  control  lies  in  per- 
fect self-control,  and  presence  eveiywhere,  and  the  display  of 
authority  only  when  occasion  renders  it  necessary. 

The  teacher's  rightful  authority  is  well  understood,  and  is  felt 
by  his  pupils.  And  a  quiet  self-possession,  a  fearless  eye,  and  a 
consecration  to  duty,  for  duty's  sake,  more  effectually  remind  of 
and  enforce  that  authority,  than  loud  tones  and  reiterated  com- 
mands. A  look  of  reproof,  combining  kindness  and  firmness, 
when  a  child  is  consciously  in  the  wrong,  has  a  keener  sting  than 
an  unfeeling  threat,  and  has  a  more  lasting  good  effect. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  Miss  D would  obey  her  own 

oft-repeated  command,  ''  Make  less  noise  !  " 


-•♦H 


THOUGHTS  ON  TEACHING. 


The  following  suggestive  paragraphs  we  take  from  the  last  Semi-annuaJ 
Report  of  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Pix>yidence . — 

The  art  of  teaching,  like  all  other  arts,  is  a  progressive  one. 
There  is  to  be  continual  advancement.  There  is  no  stopping 
place.  We  need  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ablest 
minds  that  have  been  the  longest  devoted  to  this  noble  work. 
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It  18  a  truism  that  cannot  be  too  emphatically  repeated :  that 
in  order  to  have  the  best  schools,  we  must  have  the  best  teachers. 
Teachers  of  large  culture,  who  know,  not  only  what  to  teach,  but 
hew  to  teach.  Many  suppose  that  any  one  having  a  sufficient 
education  can  keep  a  good  school.  This  is  a  gi^eat  mistake. 
There  is  no  profession  that  requires  such  a  combination  of  rare 
qualities  in  order  to  excel,  as  that  of  a  teacher.  The  most  accu- 
rate and  thorough  scholarship  will  not  suffice.  There  are  natural 
gifts,  which  no  culture  or  training^can  impart,  equally  necessary 
to  success. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  or  laborious  task,  for  one  comfortably  seated 
in  an  arm  chair,  to  hear  recitations,  from  a  book,  and  to  notice 
whether  they  are  recited  word  for  word.  Ahnost  any  tyro  can  do 
this.  But  this  is  not  teaching.  The  mere  memorizing  from 
books  is  the  abomination  of  the  school-room.  A  true  teacher  is 
ever  a  quickening  spirit,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  life.  His  aim 
is  not  so  much  to  pour  into  the  mind  as  to  draw  out,  to  awaken 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  inner  life,  to  lead  on  to  higher  and 
still  higher  attainments.  He  who  would  conduct  his  pupils  along 
the  paths  of  knowledge  must  be  able,  at  every  step,  to  point  out 
the  beauties  of  the  way.  No  other  should  attenlpt  to  lead.  It  is 
not  by  threats  or  by  force  that  the  youthful  faculties  are  most 
successfully  developed ;  but  by  the  attractive  power  of  knowl- 
edge. ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

It  io  of  paramount  importance  that  our  youth  bo  taught  early 
not  only  what  to  read,  but  how  to  read.  The  choice  of  books  is 
an  exceedingly  important  matter.  Few  are  aware  of  the  influence 
they  exert,  for  good  or  evil.  Good  books  are  like  guardian  angles, 
ever  filling  the  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts ;  while  evil  books 
are  the  subtle  tempters  leading  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
The  press  is  teeming  with  productions  of  every  conceivable 
variety  of  tales,  novels,  serials,  without  name  and  without  num- 
ber. Not  a  few  of  these  are  exciting,  vulgar,  demoralizing.  By 
the  perusal  of  them  the  nei-vous  system  is  unstrung,  the  intellect- 
ual taste  is  depraved,  and  the  moral  sensibility  deadened.  The 
manner  of  reading  is  not  less  objectionable  than  the  matter.  Most 
children  when  out  of  school,  read  too  rapidly.     They  run  over  the 
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pages  of  a  book  in  a  thoughtless,  desultory  manner,  as  though 
they  were  on  a  race  course  seeking  only  the  end.  And  when  they 
have  finished,  only  confused,  misty,  indistinct  ideas  remain. 
Such  habits  are  destructive  of  all  vigorous  thinking.  The  men- 
tal  discipline  of  the  school-room  is  rendered  nugatory.  The  mem- 
ory is  crowded  with  a  mass  of  crude,  disconnected  facts,  worthless 
for  all  future  use.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  our  schools, 
there  is  need  of  more  cordial  co-operation,  a  deeper  sompathy 
between  parents  and  teachers.  They  should  labor  together  har- 
moniously with  one  mind  for  the  great  end  in  view.  The  mistakes 
that  are  often  made,  both  in  teaching  and  governing,  cannot  be 
avoided  without  this  intimate  and  confinding  co-operation.  The 
peculiarity  of  dispositions  and  temperaments,  the  capacity  and 
tastes  of  children,  must  be  learned  chiefly  from  parents. 


-»♦•- 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  questions  were  used  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  tlie  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  September  3,  1873. 

ARTTHMETIC* 

1.  Maltiply  3i  thousandths  by  k  of  6h  and  divide  the  product  by  3  billionths. 

2.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  15,  27,  39  and  18? 

3.  Add  three-fourths,  five  and  one-sixth  hundredths,  and  2}  tenths. 

4.  Two-thirds  of  four-fifths  is  what  per  cent,  of  one-half  of  18? 

5.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  nine-tenths  of  its  first  cost  and  sold  it  for  one- 
fifth  more  than  he  paid ;  at  what  per  cent,  of  its  first  cost  did  he  sell  the  house? 

6.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2}  days,  B  in  5  days,  and  C  in  3i  days;  in 
what  time  will  A  and  C  together  do  the  work? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  compound  and  the  simple  interest  of 
$500.00  for  2  years  and  6  months,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum? 

8.  If  a  man  walks  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  and  his  watch  ticks  once 
in  a  second,  how  many  times  will  [his  watch  tick  while  he  is  walking  1,000 
feet? 

9.  A  note  for  $5,000,  due  inf three  months,  was  discounted  at  a  bank,  and 
the  proceeds,  after  deducting  a  commission  of  2  per  cent,  were  inyesied  in 
broadcloth  at  50  cents  per  yard.    How  many  yards  wpre  bought? 

10.  What  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  gained  by  investing  in  6  per  cent, 
stocks  at  20  per  cent,  discount,  rather  than  in  10  per  cent,  stocks  at  80  per  cent, 
premium. 
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ORAHMAB. 

1.  Define  Sentence. 

2.  What  18  Analysis? 

3.  Analyze  the  following  sentences : 

What,  I  say,  waa  Cffisar^s  object?. 

And  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

4.  Define  Parsing. 

6.    Parse  the  words  in  capitals  in  the  following  sentence : 

The  WARRIORS  on  the  turrets  high, 
Movmo  athwart  the  evening  sky. 
Seemed  forms  of  giant  height. 

6.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  words :  Valley,  cherub,  phenomenoHf 
duty,  cup-full. 

7.  Write  five  nouns  that  are  alike  in  both  numbers. 

8.  Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural  of  the  following  words :  Ladyy 
woman,  children,  it,  thou. 

9.  Define  Verb,  Mode,  Tense,  Voice. 

10.  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

The  number  of  applicants  increase.  The  teacher  approving  the  plan,  he 
adopted  it.  He  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  Cataline.  I^t  every  one  answer  for 
themselves.  Scotland  and  thoe  did  in  each  other  live.  Forest  after  forest  fall 
before  the  ax  of  the  white  man.  It  is  not  such  a  great  distance  as  I  thought 
it  was.  I  saw  ten  deers  in  the  park.  He  only  done  his  duty.  Preparations 
is  now  being  made  for  a  centennial  celebration. 

GEOGRAPHT. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  lakes  which  partially 
bound  it 

2.  Mark  on  your  map  the  position  of  three  of  the  most  important  cities ; 
name  and  describe  them. 

3.  How  many  degrees  in  width  is  the  North  Temperate  Zone  ?  How  did  you. 
determine  its  width? 

4.  Why  does  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  cause  the  change  of 
seasons? 

6.  Bound  Germany. 

6.  State  what  you  know  of  the  present  government  of  France. 

7.  N.ime  the  mountain  ranges  of  Asia,  stating  the  highest  range  first* 

8.  How  far  noith  ot  the  equator  are  the  Sandwich  It^lands? 

0.  What  city  of  North  America  has  jiearly  the  same  latitude? 
10.    What  are  the  exports  of  Brazil? 

HISTORY. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  continent  of  America  discovered? 

2.  What  claim  was  based  upon  this  discovery? 

3.  Name  the  last  settled  of  the  thirteen  original  States  and  give  the  year  of 
its  settlement. 
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4.  Relate  all  you  can  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  acts  of  England  that  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

6.  State  for  how  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  these  acts  were  in 
progress. 

7.  What  led  to  Shays^  Rebellion*  and  where  did  it  occmr? 

8.  Name  any  important  events  that  occurred  between  the  years  1800  and 
18S0. 

0.    What  was  the  last  war  in  which  the  United  States  was  engaged*  and 
what  was  the  occasion  of  it? 
10.    What  territory  was  hist  added  to  the  United  States? 


DEATHS  OF  ENGLISH  SOVEREIGNS.  COMMENCING  WITH  THE 

NORMANS. 

William  I,  (the  Conqueror,)  died  from  obesity  and  the  result  of  violent  pas- 
sions.   He  reigned  twenty-one  years. 

William  II,  (Rufus,  the  Red,)  was  accidentally  shot  with  an  arrow  1^  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel.    Reigned  thirteen  years. 

Henry  I,  (Beauclerk,)  died  of  gluttony.    Reigned  thirty-five  years. 

Stephen,  (of  Blois,)  died  a  natural  death.    Reigned  nineteen  yeans. 

Henry  11,  (Plantagenet,)  died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  undatifal 
conduct  of  Iiis  children.    Reigned  thirty-five  years. 

Richard  I,  (Cceur  de  Lion,)  died  by  an  arrow  shot  by  Bertrand  de  Gonrdon. 
tvom  the  castle  of  Chalus,  which  Richard  was  besieging.    Reigned  ten  years. 

John  (Lackland)  died  of  a  fever.    Reigned  seventeen  years. 

Henry  III,  is  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death.    Reigned  fifty-six  years. 

Edward  I,  (Longshanks,)  died  of  care  and  fatigue  in  the  war  with  Scotland. 
Reigned  thirty-five  years 

Edward  II,  was  most  barliarously  and  indecently  murdered  in  Berkeley 
Castle  by  order  of  Mortimer,  the  Queen^s  paramour.    Reigned  twenty  years. 

Edward  III,  died  from  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son»  the  Black  Prince. 
Reigned  fifty  years. 

Richard  II,  died  of  starvation.    Reigned  twenty-two  years. 

Henry  IV,  (of  Lanc:ister,)  died  in  a  fit.    Reigned  fourteen  years. 

Henry  V,  died  of  a  fistula.    Reigned  nine  years. 

Henry  VI,  died  in  the  Tower,  probably  murdered  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Reigned  thirty-nine  years. 

Edward  IV,  (of  York,)  died  of  a  distemper,  the  result  of  vice.  Reigned 
twenty-two  years. 

Eclward  V,  was  murdei'ed  in  the  Tower  by  order  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.    Reigned  seventy-four  days. 

Richard  III,  (Crookback,)  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field. 
Reigned  two  years. 

Heni7  VII,  (Tudor,)  died  of  consumption.    Reigned  twenty-four  years. 

Heni7  VIU,  died  of  a  loathsome  disease.   Reigned  thirty-eight  years. 

Edward  VI,  died  a  natural  death.   Reigned  six  years. 
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Qneen  Mary  (Bloody  Mary,)  died  of  a  fever  produced  by  the  loss  of  Calais. 
Reigned  five  ^ears. 

Qaeen  Elizabeth  (Queen  Bess,)  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  untimely 
death  of  Essex.    Reigned  forty-four  years. 
.  James  1,  (Stuart,)  died  of  tertian  ague.    Reigned  twenty -two  years. 

Charles  I,  was  beheailed.    Reigned  twenty-four  years. 

[The  commonwealtli  continued  from  lft49  to  1860.  Oliver  Cromwell  died  of 
fever,  occasioned  by  anxiety  of  mind.  Richaid  Cromwell  died  a  natural 
death.] 

Charles  II,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.    Reigned  twenty-five  years. 

James  II,  died  a  natural  death  without  a  throne.    Reigned  four  yoara. 

William  III,  and  Mary,  reigned  jointly  five  years,  when  Mary  died  of  small- 
pox. William  died,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse. 

Queen  Anne  (Good  Queen  Anne,)  died,  it  is  said,  of  apoplexy.  Reigned 
twelve  years. 

George  I,  (of  Brunswick.)  died  of  apoplexy.    Reigned  thirteen  years. 

George  II  died  of  heart  disease.    Reigned  thirty-throe  years. 

George  III,  died  a  natural  death,  though  insane  the  hut  ten  years  of  bis  life« 
Reigned  sixty  years. 

George  IV,  died  a  natural  death,  uuregretted.    Reigned  ten  years. 

William  LV,  (the  Sailor  King.)  died  beloved  by  all  his  sul^ects.  Reigned 
seven  years. 

Queen  Victoria,  now  reigning,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  niece  of 
William  IV,  ascended  the  throne  in  1837,  aged  eighteen  years.  She  was  mar- 
lied  in  1840  to  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  died  in  1861,  leaving 
nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  p.  B.  A. 

Centueyille. 
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W£  invite  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  to  send  us  all 
items  of  interest  connected  with  their  work  in  the  school  district  or  the  town. 
We  wish  to  keep  our  readers  posted  on  the  movements,  wise  or  otherwise,  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  wo  must  depend  upon  our  iriends  and  correspond- 
ents to  furnish  us  With  the  notes,  **  and  faith  we'll  prent  em.''  Please  address 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  or  the  RA.  Schoolmaster,  Providence. 

Providence.— At  Brown  University  the  class  of  '76  has  voted  to  allow  the 
Freshmen  to  wear  such  hats  and  cariy  as  many  canes  as  they  please,  and  has 
entered  its  protest  against  the  barbarous  custom^  of  having  in  every  form.  A 
good  example  for  succeeding  classes. 

The  now  Catholic  school-house  at  the  corner  of  John  and  Hope  streets,  a 
large  and  imposing  brick  building,  will  soon  be  opened. 

The  oldest  teacher  in  the  State  is  Miss  Hannah  Inman,  who  taught  school  in 
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Providence  seventy-five  years  ago.  She  is  nearly  ninety-four  ye^rs  old,  and 
taught  school  in  Providence,  Smithfield,  Glocester  and  Leicester,  Mass.,  and 
other  places.  The  salary  varied  with  the  school,  but  for  some  yearB»  in  one 
place,  it  was  twenty-flve  cents  a  week. 

The  school  committee  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  have  chosen  Mr.  A.  H.  Cady,  of 
Providence,  as  teacher  of  drawing. 

Miss  Rosa  E.  G.  Hazard,  a  graduate  at  the  Normal  School  in  the  class  of  ^, 
has  gone  South  to  teach.    She  left  this  city  October  14. 

Miss  Elsie  A.  Beane,  a  recent  graduate,  is  the  assistant  of  her  sister.  Miss 
Ednah  F.  Beane,  in  the  Young  Ladies  Private  School,  5  Aborn  street.  This 
school  is  worthy  of  and  receives  good  patronage. 

The  evening  schools  in  this  city  have  been  opened  in  the  following  locations : 
Meeting  street  school  liouse,  Pioneer  Hall,  Ward  room  on  Richmond  street, 
building  on  the  comer  of  Ocean  street  and  Potter's  avenue.  Ward  room  on 
Harrison  street,  Harris  avenue  school  house.  The  Polytechnic  School  will  be 
kept  as  usual  in  the  Fountain  street  school  house. 

MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  School  Superintendents  of  Rhode  Island  met  at  the  Commissioner's 
office,  Monday,  October  20,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  presiding.  Dr.  A.  Bassett, 
of  East  Providence,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

A  sum  of  money  having  been  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of 
evening  schools  in  the  various  towns,  the  Superintendents  were  invited  to  re* 
port  as  to  their  action  in  regard  to  such  schools,  and  tlie  rules  adopted  for 
their  management. 

Superintendent  Andrews,  of  Bristol,  said  in  that  town  no  pupils  under  ten 
years  were  admitted ;  the  attendance  fulls  ofi  about  60  per  cent,  during  the 
term,  principally  by  the  younger  pupils.  The  effect  on  day  schools  was  not  so 
prejudicial  as  he  had  feared.  Familiar  lectures  on  History  and  Science  are 
occasionally  given.  Good  teachers,  good  rooms,  apparatus  and  books  were 
all  furnished  free,  the  day  school  rooms  are  occupied  for  the  evening  schools, 
no  trouble  being  experienced  except  the  packing  of  books  in  other  rooms  by 
the  day  pupils. 

Superintendent  Bassett,  of  East  Providence,  reported  the  same  trouble  in  re- 
gard to  attendance ;  the  schools  were  perfectly  successful  in  other  respects. 

Superintendent  Anderson,  of  Cranston,  reported  three  hundred  and  fifty 
evening  scholars  registered  last  winter,  no  limit  in  regard  to  age  being  fixed. 
The  schools  were  supported  by  private  means.  Last  winter  a  special  teacher 
was  engaged  to  teach  writing,  with  great  success.  The  attendance  was  not  so 
good  as  in  the  day  schools,  but  many  pupils  made  as  good,  if  not  better,  pro- 
gi*ess  in  their  studies  as  any  day  ^pupils.  Books  had  been  furnished  iree  in  pre* 
vious  years,  but  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  a  hotter  plan  is  to  make 
arrangements  with  dealers  to  furnish  books  at  wholesale  rates,  more  care  and 
a  better  class  of  pupils  being  thus  secured.  Visitors  are  not  of  benefit  to  a 
school  if  much  time  is  occupied  in  speech-making.  No  evening  school  will 
probably  be  established  this  winter,  on  account  of  lack  of  suitable  rooms. 

Superintendent  Leach,  of  Providence,  said:  **  Our  evening  schools  have  met 
with  good  success.     Books  are  furnished  free,  but  none  are  allowed  to  cany 
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books  from  Ac^hool,  unless  they  are  owned  bj  the  pupils.  None  nre  admitted 
nnder  twelve  years,  except  in  special  oases.  Peculiar  qualifications  for  teach- 
ers are  required  in  evening  schools.  A  Polytechnic  school  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  our  evening  schools .  Classes  have  been  formed  in  English 
Literature,  Higher  Mathematics,  Book-keeping,  Free  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing and  Architecture.  A  teacher  is  provided  for  every  fifteen  pupils^  Less 
teachers  are  not  so  Successful. 

Commissioner  Bicknell  thought  the  age  of  admission  should  not  be  less  than 
twelve  years ;  the  law  provides  that  no  child  under  twelve  shall  work  in  our 
factoiies-  Such  children  ought  to  be  in  our  day  schools.  Evening  schools 
should  be  supplementary  to  our  day  schools.  Last  winter  the  evening  schools 
in  Cumberland  registered  322  pupils,  with  an  average  atUmdance  oi  202 ;  Rich- 
mond registered  26,  average,  16 ;  East  Providence,  80,  average  34 ;  Bristol,  125, 
average  90 ;  Warren,  1 16,  average  03 ;  Smithfield,  50.  average  30 ;  East  Green- 
wich, 53,  average  27 ;  Newport,  205,  average  41;  North  Providence,  average 
attendance  395. 

In  Athens,  he  visited  an  adult  evening  school,  established  in  connection  with 
the  Univei*sity.  The  exercises  were  largely  lectures;  also,  an  evening  school 
for  buys  as  ragged  and  dirty  aa  ever  he  saW|  where  the  best  of  order  was  main- 
tained and  good  results  in  studies  were  obtained.  The  attendance  was  very 
good.  The  boys  were  of  the  vagrant,  class,  and  many  of  them  had  learned  to 
write  in  a  few  months. 

Superintendent  Loach,  of  Providence,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  said  the  or- 
der in  the  evening  schools  was  about  sis  good  as  in  the  day  schools ;  that  the 
evening  schools  were  not  opened  or  closed  with  scripture  reading  or  prayer; 
also,  that  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  attend  who  can  attend  the  day  school. 

Superintendent  Bumham,  of  Cumberland,  said  the  school  in  his  town  opened 
in  November,  with  some  twelve  teachers  for  about  two  hundred  pupils.  The 
schools  were  located  in  Lonsdale,  Ashton,  and  Valley  Falls.  Reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  geography  and  grammar  were  taught.  The  schools  of  Valley 
Falls  and  Ashton,  for  this  winter,  commence  to-night,  and  are  in  charge  oi  the 
District  Ti'ustee  and  one  member  of  the  Committee.  No  limit  is  fixed  in  re- 
gard to  age.  The  efiect  on  the  Ashton  grammar  day  school  nas  been  to  de- 
crease its  membership  and  lower  its  grade. 

Superintendent  Clarke,  of  Newport,  says,  one  evening  school  is  maintained 
by  the  city  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system,  and  h:is  no  bad  eJQfect  on  day 
schools.  Last  winter  an  evening  high  school  was  kept,  which  was  successful 
in  no  way  except  in  spending  tlie  money  appropriated.  Evening  schools  should 
not  depend  upon  the  day  school  teacher  for  instruction. 

Supenntendent  Watson,  of  South  Kingstown,  thought  evening  schools  in  the 
villages  of  his  town  would  relieve  the  day  schools,  which  are  overcrowded.  He 
advocated  the  charging  of  a  tuition  fee,  as  he  believed  pupils  reason  that  what 
costs  nothing  is  wortii  nothing.  He  considered  the  attendance  would  be  better 
in  private  schools  than  in  free. 

Superintendent  Anderson  thought  that  pupils  who  would  give  up  their  sporta 
and  attend  school,  instead  of  skating,  had  as  great  an  interest  in  education  a» 
could  be  gained  by  charging  a  fee  of  admission.  He  advocated  a  recess  about 
the  time  of  the  holidays,  and  also  in  some  localities  it  is  advisable  to  close  at 
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the  commencement  of  Lent.  He  hoped  the  eveninjo^  schools  would  eT^itaally 
sacceed  in  enticing  our  young  men,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  ye^rs  of  age, 
from  drifting  into  the  bar-rooms  and  questionable  places  of  resort.  Ue  be- 
lieved this  was  its  proper  mission 

Superintendent  Eaton,  of  Westerly,  advocated  short  terms,  not  more  than 
eight  weeks,  as  he  believed  better  attendance  would  be  so  secured.  He  re- 
garded the  evening  schools  as  a  choice  of  evils.  He  thought  we  endangered 
the  health  of  the  pupil  by  adding  two  hours  of  study  to  ten  hours  of  labor. 

Superintendent  Clarke,  of  Newpoi*t,  from  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  paper  on  Superintendents^  duties,  presented  a  paper  on  that  subject,  which, 
after  some  discussion,  was,  at  his  request,  referred  to  the  committee,  with  the 
instruction  to  present,  at  the  next  meeting,  a  collated  report. 

The  subject  of  Teachers^  Meetings  was  then  taken  up.  Superintendent 
Griswold,  of  Ilopkinton,  said  one  difficulty  in  maintaining  such  meetings  was 
that  the  schools  begin  in  the  different  districts  at  so  many  different  times,  also, 
that  disti*icts  object  to  a  teacher  leaving  his  school  for  a  day  or  two  for  such 
purposes  at  the  expense  of  the  school  fund.  He  thought  such  meetings  were 
a  decided  advantage  to  both  teachers  and  town. 

Superintendent  Tillinghast,  of  Richmond,  thought  such  meetings  were  of 
decided  advantage.    Two  had  been  held  in  his  town  during  the  past  year. 

Superintendent  Carpenter,  of  West  Greenwich,  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  up  a  teachers^  association  through  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  some  towns. 

Commissioner  Bicknell  said  it  was  clearly  the  province  of  every  School  Com- 
mittee to  fix  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  each  term  for  all  the  schools  in  town; 
the  close  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  amount  of  money  and  scale  of  wages 
paid  teachers. 

Superintendent  Anderson,  of  Cranston,  thought  the  holding  of  teachers' 
meetings,  which  was  thoroughly  tried  in  his  town  a  year  or  two  ago,  had  not 
resulted  in  such  decided  and  noted  improvements  as  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinuance. Teachers  who  promise  to  attend  institutes  or  visit  schools  are  al- 
lowed their  lime  and  are  recommended  to  do  so. 

Superintendent  Watson,  of  South  Kingstown,  advocated  holding  teachers' 
meetings  at  least  once  in  two  weeks  on  Saturdays.  They  have  a  vigorous 
'^  teachers'  association"  in  that  town. 

Superintendent  Bassett,  of  East  Providence,  said,  this  year  every  school  keeps 
forty  weeks,  and  commences  and  closes  at  the  same  time.  A  **  teachers'  as- 
sociation "  is  to  be  formed  next  Friday. 

Superintendent  Phillips,  of  Johnston,  had,  by  persistent  effort,  caused  every 
district  to  commence  and  close  at  the  same  time.  He  proposed  establishing  a 
••  Teachers'  Association"  this  winter. 

Superintendent  Andrews,  of  Bristol,  although  advocating  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, if  properly  conducted,  was  sorry  to  say  the  success  attending  efforts 
in  this  direction  in  his  town  had  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

Supenntendent  Clarke,  of  Newpoit,  said,  in  Newport,  in  frequent  teachers' 
meetings,  improved  methods  of  instruction  in  various  branches  were  ex- 
plained by  different  teachers,  and  thus  eventually  adopted  in  the  schools.  Es- 
says form  also  a  pait  of  the  exercises,  and  thn  results  from  these  meetings  are 
manifest  and  salutary. 
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Saperintendent  £aton,  of  Westerly,  said,  in  the  village  portion  of  his  town 
teachei's*  meetings  are  held  occasionally,  with  valuable  results.  In  the  coun- 
try districts  he  holds  meetings  for  the  people  and  teachers,  lecturing  and  talk- 
ing to  the  pupils,  trustees,  teachers,  and  parents,  ot  their  school  duties  and  ad- 
vantages. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  generally  decided  that  the  Committee 
cannot  claim  the  time  of  the  teacher  on  Saturdays,  nor  refuse  a  certificate  to  a 
teacher  because  he  will  not  promise  to  attend  a  Teachers^  meeting  on  Satur- 
days. 

Messrs.  Bumham,  Andrews  and  Eaton  were  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
poi*t  on  the  subtject  of  evening  schools  at  the  next  meeting. 

Commissioner  IMoknell  and  Superintendents  Leach,  Jencks  and  Cady  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  topic  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 

Acyourned  to  Monday,  November  34th,  at  9 :30  o'cloGk.^Providence  Journals 

Tiverton.— In  the  October  number  of  the  Schoolmaster  there  is  a  notice 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  school  house  in  Tiverton,  and  it  is  there  stated 
"  that  the  furniture,  of  the  single  desk  pattern,  and  the  bhick  boards  for  the 
building,  were  furnished  by  Shattuck,  of  Boston,"  whereas  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  furniture  is  from  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  W.  G. 
Shattuck,  of  Boston,  (from  his  pattern,  which  has  been  extensively  copied,) 
but  furnished  by  H.  H.  BuiTington,  of  this  city,  who  also  made  the  black 
boards.  * 

Bristol. — ^Amount  of  Town  appropriation  for  evening  schools,  $600.  Two 
schools  are  to  be  opened,  one  for  boys  and  one  ior  girls. 

BuRKiLLViLLB. — Rev.  Mowry  Phillips,  who  has  for  five  or  six  years  held 
the  office  of  School  Superintendent,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
ill  hbalth.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  a  very  faithful  school  officer,  and  the  excel- 
lent condition  of  the  schools  testifies  to  his  intelligent  labors  for  their  advance- 
ment. Rev.  William  Fitz  is  his  successor  elect  in  office.  The  town  has  made 
no  appropriation  for  evening  schools,  but  private  co{itributions  are  expecteii  to 
aid  in  their  support. 

Crakston.— The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  has  decided  the  appeal 
case  of  Almoran  Harris,  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  on  Monday,  October 
13,  in  company  with  the  School  Committee,  ti-aversed  the  District  and  estab- 
lished the  boundary  line  in  the  division  of  the  Sprugueville  District  into  two 
School  Districts.  The  new  District  will,  as  soon  as  organized,  proceed  to  the 
erectioA  of  a  good  school  house  on  the  territory  sot  ofi'from  District  No.  2. 

Cumberland.— Evening  schools  will  be  caiTicd  on  at  Valley  Falls,  Lions- 
dale  and  Ashton.  Amount  of  town  appropriation,  $600.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bm*n- 
ham,  the  new  Superintendent,  is  active  in  his  labors  to  promote  the  educa- 
tional work.  "* 

Kast  Greenwich. — ^It  is  proposed  to  open  one  evening  school  at  this  village, 
There  will  be  a  small  tax  for  each  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
facilities  of  instruction. 

East  Providence.— It  is  proposed  to  snslAin  two  evening  schools.  The 
town  appropriates  two  hundred  dollars,  and  will  receive  aid,  with  other  towns^ 
from  the  State  appropriation.    These  schools  will  be  opened  at  Watchemoket 
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and  Rnmford.    The  new  school  at  Rnmford,  under  the  charge  of  George  £. 
Carpenter,  is  quite  successful. 

HopKiNTON.— A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  [the  vestry  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Locustvillo  September  30th  and  October  1st,  under  the  direction  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Hopkinton,  Revs.  S.  S.  Griswold,  J.  R.  Irish,  and 
A.  £.  Main.  Trustees  were  requested  to  allow  teachers  to  attend  without  loss 
of  time.  The  exercises  commenced  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  with  prayer  by  RcV. 
A.£.  Main.  Rev.  S.  S.  Griswold,  Superintendent,  stated  the  phins  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  hoped  much  might  be  accomplished,  though  few  were  present. 
Spelling  was  fii*8t  introduced.  Mr.  Griswold  gave  some  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  a  class  exbrcise.  This  was  followed  by  a  dis* 
cussion  upon  writing.  At  8  p.  M.,  the  exercises  commenced  with  singing. 
Miss  Steere  gave  a  class  exercise  in  Spelling,  illustrating  some  of  the  methods 
suggested  in  the  morning.  Miss  Maria  Palmer  read  an  essay  upon  **  Letters 
and  their  Sounds ;''  followed  by  Mr  Main  upon  Arithmetic.  In  the  evening 
a  full  house  listened  to  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  School  Commissioner;  sul^ect, 
'•  ilxcellences  of  European  Schools."  A  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  in- 
terest iclt  on  this  occasion,  is  tne  f»vct  that  only  thirteen  dollars  were  taken  at 
an  entertainment  given  in  un  adjoining  hall. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  S.  S.  Griswold.  Rev.  A.  £.  Main  opened  the  discussion  on  Mental  Arith- 
metic. Rev.  J.  R.  Irish  then  presented  an  instructive  exercise  in  Grammar, 
showmg  how  easily,  by  the  synlhetic  method,  the  subject  may  be  mastered  in 
a  short  time.  Discussion,  **  Whispering."  This  vice  of  the  school-room  (and 
of  Teachers^  Institutes)  was  heartily  condemned  by  all  teachers  present.  Ex- 
perience was  related,  and  cure  suggested .  But  an  effectual  recipe  will  be 
gratefully  received.  8  P.  M.  First  on  the  programme  were  two  essays :  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Parent  and  Teacher,"  by  Miss  Holt;  **  The  Best  Way  of  Man- 
aging a  Primary  School,"  by  Miss  Steere.  Then  followed  a  general  discussion 
of  questions  from  the  **  Box,"  during  which  ihe  suly'ect  of  Music  was  brought 
up,  when  Mr.  Main  offt^red  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Hesolvedj  That  we  heartily  approve  the  plan  of  opening  and  closing  our 
schools  with  singing;  and  recommend,  as  lai* as  practicable,  the  employment 
of  te:iciiers  who  can  lead  their  scholars  in  ihis  exercise. 

An  essay  upon  the  subject  was  road  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Richmond.  Rev.  S.  S. 
Griswold  also  read  an  essay  upou  •*  Importance  of  our  Public  Schools  to  the 
Cause  of  Education."  The  following  resolutions  were  then  presented  by  Mr. 
Main,  and  accepted  by  vote  of  the  Institute: 

Jtiesolvcd,  That  the  thinks  of  this  Institute  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Locust ville,  for  the  use  of  their  house  ol  worship,  and  to  the  people 
of  Locustville  and  vicinity  for  their  hospitable  entertainment. 

liesolvedt  That  we  request  our  Secretary  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Institute  for  publication  in  the  NiirrofianseU  WttiKly. 

In  the  evening  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Littlefield,  Principal  ol  the  Weslerlv  Gnided  Schoi.»l.  The  address  was  full  of 
practical  suggestions  to  teachers.  The  Superintendent,  in  his  closing  remarks, 
asked  the  teachers  to  go  back  to  their  work  ieeling  a  renewed  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  in  view  of  the  important  trust  committed  to  their  charge.  The 
attendance,  as  well  as  the  interest,  increased  throughout  the  two  da^s  session. 
The  Committee  propose  to  hold  another  Institute  in  ttie  town  some  time  during 
tho  coming  winter. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


With  the  close  of  the  new  year,  thoD/^hts  naturally  turn  ta  the  coming  year,  and 
the  arrangements  therefor.  We  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  remind  our 
firiends  of  the  excellent  opportunities  afforded  them  by  our  club  terms,  to  se- 
ciire  the  best  of  reading  at  the  lowest  prices. '  Our  list  of  journals  is  very  full, 
and  comprises  the  very  best  the  country  affords,  and  we  trust  that  no  one  will 
£ul  to  improve  the  occasion. 

In  the  line  of  special  premiums,  we  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can 
ftumish  to  every  subscriber  for  $2.35,  The  Schoolmaster  and  Wch^cTs  House-' 
hold  Magazine,  together  with  a  magnificent  cliromo  of  the  Yo  Semite,  14  by  30 
inches.  To  all  new  subscribers,  we  will  furnish  the  same  for  92.00.  This  is  a 
▼ery  fine  offer,  as  the  chromo  is  a  fine  picture  of  one  of  Nature^s  most  won- 
derful features. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  desire  a  different  style  of  magazine,  will  find 
in  connection  with  Qodey*a  Lcuiy*8  Book,  or'  DemoresPs  Monthly  Mftgazine, 
a  very  advantageous  offer.  There  is  no  need  for  any  co  remain  unsuited,  or 
unprovided  for. 

if  Science  attracts,  rather  than  Literature,  tuni  to  our  advertisement  of  the 
Olobe  Microscope. 

Our  readers,  School  Committees  in  particular,  will  be  much  interested  to 
learn  from  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston^s  advertisement  on  2d  page,  that  their 
new  Franklin  Series  of  Readers  is  out,  and  ready  for  introduction. 

A  glance  at  the  page  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown,  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  henceforth  they  are  to  be  known  as  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  bat 
that  a  change  of  name  means  no  change  of  base. 

All  lovers  of  choice  reading  are  invited  to  notice  the  advertisement  of  Lrr- 
tell's  Living  Age.  We  will  furnish  the  Living  Age  with  the  Schoolmaster 
for  $8.00. 
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PATTERSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.     Adapted  to  Written  Les- 
sons; and  accompanied  by  an  Exercise  Book.   New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

These  books  are  intended  tor,  and  well  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  pu- 
pils of  High  Schools.  We  like  the  plan  of  the  author,  and  his  selections  of 
words  and  sentences  for  dictative  vrriiing.  The  plan  involves  the  important 
principle  oi  teiiching  the  eye  and  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  ear,  in  correct  spel- 
ling. 

A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SPELLING  BOOK.  Alphabetically  arranged.  By 
B.  F-  Tweed,  A-  M  ,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Charlestown.  Mass. 
Boston:  Publishers,  I>ee  &  Shepard.  New  York:  Lee,  Shepard  &  Dilling- 
ham, Nos.  47  and  49  Greene  street     1873.     [Fron)  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co.] 

The  most  sensible  selection  of  words  wo  have  over  seen  arr:inged  for  spelling 

lessons.    Words  in  common  use,  and  root  wonls,  form   the  staple  of  a  work 

which  should  have  a  large  oircnlation. 
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JOHK  OOhSOBPS  LEGACY.  Illustrated.  Of  the  Pleasant  Cove  Series.  By 
Elijah  Kellogs;.  Boston:  Piiblisiiers,  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York:  Lee, 
Shopjird  &  DiUingham.  1873.  [From  Gladding  Brothers  &  Tibbits.] 

This  story  is  intended  to  show  the  almost  indestructible  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian home,  and  of  early  moral  training,  while  it  also  illustrates  the  fact  that 
penalties  follow  broken  lawsi  and  suffering  follows  sin.  Its  lessons  are  true 
and  valuable. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  for  the  use  of  tSchools.  By  Albert  Harkness,  LL.  D.,  Profassor  in 
Brown  University.  New  York :  Publishers.  D.  Apploton  &  Co.,  549  and  551 
Broadway.    I^ndon:  16  Little  Britain.    1873.     [From  the  Author .  ] 

Professor  Harkness  has  done  good  service  in  preparing  an  excellent  series 

of  text-books  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  leproducing  the  works 

of  standard  authors,  for  study  in  schools  and  colleges.    The  present  volume 

is  equal  to  the  be^t  of  his  labors,  and  will  be  widely  adopted  as  a  text  book. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  ST  PAUL.    By  J.  8.  Howson,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Ches- 
ter.   Publishers :  Dodd  &  Mead,  7d2  Broadway,  New  York.    [From  Valpey, 
Angell  &  Co.] 

The  Dean  of  Chester  has  given  us  a  clear,  strong  and  manly  exposition  of 

the  character  and  teachings  of  the  great  Apostle    His  tact  and  presence  of 

mind,  tenderness  and  sympathy,  conscientiousness*and  integrity,  thanksgivmg 

and  prayer,  courage  and  perseverance,  are  well  and  ably  set  forth  in  this 

volume. 

PETER  STUYVESANT  The  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Amstenlam.  of 
the  series  of  American  Pioneers  and  Patriots.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbotts 
Publishers :  Dodd  &  Mead,  No.  762  Broadway,  New  York.  1873.  L^roni 
Valpey,  Angell  &  Co.] 

We  are  glad  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  early  history  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  upon  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.  De  Soto,  Daniel  Boone,  Stan- 
dish  and  Stuyvesant  are  characters  of  the  heroic  type,  and  their  history  is  a 
key  to  the  great  entei^prises  which  they  led.  The  student  and  general  i*eader 
will  gladly  penise  these  records  of  **  ye  olden  time." 

AGAINST  THE  STREAM.  The  Story  of  A  Heroic  Age  in  England.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.  New  York :  Publishers,  Dodd 
&  Mead,  762  Broadway.     1873.     [From  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co.] 

The  author  gives  in  this  volume  a  view  of  the  great  slave  contest  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  Wilberforce  and  other  heroes  took  so  earnest  and  so  successful 
a  part.  Th^  groat  battles,  social  and  political,  fought  and  won  for  freedom  in 
England,  have  a  deep  significance  to  us  who  have  just  passed  the  same  fearful 
ordeal  in  America;  and  the  author^s  many  friends  will  read  with  eagerness, 
this  last  product  of  her  gifted  mind. 

BUR  VEYING  AND  NA  VIGATION.  With  a  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Trigo- 
nometry  and  Mensuration.  By  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.,  Prolessor  of  Matlicmat- 
ics  in  Baldwin  University.  Cincinnati  and  New  York:  Wilson,  Hinkle  & 
Co.     8vo.,  sheep.    403  pp.     $2.25. 

This  work  is  designed  to  complete  the  Ray^s  Mathematical  Series,  pub- 
lished by  this  firm.  The  part  devoted  to  trigonometry  and  mensuration  is 
full,  instead  of  being  a  mere  sketch,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  works  on  survey- 
ing. We  should  say,  from  our  limited  examination  of  the  work,  that  it  was  a 
very  able  and  lucid  presentation  of  the  sul^ect,  and  one  that  must  become  po- 
pular with  students  and  teachers  of  these  branches. 
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GOLDEN  SUNBEAMS.  A  Collection  of  New  Music  for  the  Sabbath  School, 
the  Social  Meeting  and  the  Home  Ch-cle.  By  D.  F.  Hodges,  and  J.  H.  Ten- 
ney.  Bostr>n :  Lee  and  Shepard :  New  York,  Lee,  Shepard  &  Dillingham. 
1874.    [From  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co.] 

Our  musical  friends  are  so  lavish  of  beautiful  titles  for  tlieir  song-children, 

that  it  is  not  in  our  heart  to  speak  ill  of  them.    Who  could  find  the  least  fault 

with  a  golden  sunbeam?    We  oan%  and  we  will  not.    The  words  and  the 

music  are  both  alike  good. 

TEE  YACHT  CL  UB ;  or,  The  Young  Boat-builder.  Wilh  thirt<^n  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Yacht  Club  series.  By  Oliver  Optic.  Boston:  Publishers,  Lee 
&  Shepard,  New  York:  I-ice,  Shepanl  &  Dillingham.  1874.  [From  Glad- 
ding Brothei-s  &  Tibbits  ] 

The  incidents  of  this  yachting  story  takes  place  on  the  Penobscot  Bay,  and 

are  especially  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  aquatic  sports.    The  hero  is  a  young 

man  of  high  aims,  but  makes  grave  misbikest  and  the  lesson  taught  by  his 

life  is,  that  it  is  unwise  and  dangerous  to  conceal  our  actions  from  our  friends. 

OXFORD'S  SENIOR  SPEAKER.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  Declamation, 
Itecitation  and  Representation.  For  advanced  classes.  By  William  Ox- 
ford.   Philadelphia :  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  autbor^s  Junior  Speaker,  will  be 
prepared  to  look  for  the  excellence  and  merit  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  tho 
book  at  present  under  consideration.  In  the  large  number  of  Speakers  now 
before  the  public,  we  hardly  supposed  it  possible  for  a  new  one  to  show  many 
signs  of  freshness,  life  and  real  improvement.  Wo  were  therefore  hap- 
pily disappointed  on  an  examination  of  this  book,  to  find  so  much  that  was 
comparatively  new  in  the  line  of  declamation,  and  that  was  also  of  real 
and  acknowledged  merit.  Again,  we  noticed  but  few  pieces  that  were  not  de- 
sirable, to  say  the  least,  in  a  comprehensive  Speaker.  We  are  sure  it  must 
become  a  favorite  in  all  schools  where  it  is  known. 

WOMANHOOD.  Its  Sanctities  and  Fidelities.  By  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker. 
Boston :  IjCo  &  Shepard.  Cloth,  pp.  106.  50  cents.  For  sale  by  Valpey, 
Angell  &  Co. 

Of  the  three  articles  which  make  up  this  pamphlet,  '*  Motherhnod,^^  "  Cor- 
respondence with  John  Stuart  Mill,"  and  **  State  Patronage  of  Vice,"  the  first 
and  last  are  of  the  most  importance*  The  first  article  is  in  the  form  of  a  reply 
to  Dr.  Todd^s  strictures  upon  mothers,  for  the  rapidIy-inGre:ising  practice 
whereby  the  pains  and  burden  of  motherhood  are  diminished,  which  wei*e  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the  Con^regcUumalist.  The  sul^ect  is  treated  in  a 
very  skilful  manner,  and  from  %  point  of  view  different  from  that  usually 
taken,  and  much  that  is  said,  it  would  be  difficult  to  gainsay.  We  are  glad 
that  this  and  similar  questions  are  receiving  the  attention  of  our  best  thiukerst 
for  true  progress  in  the  solution  of  all  our  social  questions  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  full  and  free  discussion  thereof. 

The  third  paper  is  quite  a  full  and  interesting''  account  of  the  successful  ef- 
forts made  by  the  women  of  England,  to  combat  the  attempt  of  tho  government 
to  cast  the  sanction  of  law  around  the  vice  of  licentiousness.  As  showing 
what  ihe  united  and  earnest  efforts  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  deter- 
mined workers  can  do,  the  record  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  should  inspire 
onr  American  hvdies  to  rise  up  and  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  same  vice 
in  this  country,  together  with  its  sister  crime,  intemperance. 
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THE  SCHOOL  STAGE,  A  New  Collection  of  Juvenile  Acting  Plays,  for 
School  and  Home.  By  W.  H.  Venable.  Cincinnati  and  New  York:  Wil- 
son, Hinkle  &  Co. 

For  schools,  exhibitions  and  parlor  dramatic  entertainments,  this  work 
seems  to  be  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

The  pieces  are  intended  for  juveniles,  and  are  well  adapted  and  wt*ll  ar- 
ranged. 

M«ny  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  costumes  and  stage  appurtenances,  are 
given,  making  it,  on  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  book  to  teachers  and  others- 

ANALYSTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES,  By  John 
M.  Coynes.  A.  M     Published  by  T.  M.  Johns  &  Co.,  Tolono,  III.    Price,  50c. 

This  analysis  of  the  Constitutifin  is  in  chart  form,  printed  on  paper  alwut  90 
inches  by  40.  It  contains,  also,  theteJtt  of  the  Constitution,  the  amendments 
thereto,  a  list  of  all  the  Pi*esidents,  and  a  table  of  the  principal  dates  connected 
with  the  Constitutional  history  of  oar  country. 

To  all  engaged  in  teaching  this  subject,  we  should  think  the  chart  would 
prove  of  great  value,  as  it  is  quite  full,  exact  and  natural.  It  can  be  procured 
of  the  publishers. 

CROOKED  PLACES.    A  Story  of  Struggles  and  Hopes.    By  Edward  Garrett 
HESTER  MORLRrS  PROMISE,    By  Hesba  Stretton.    New  York:  Dodd 
&  Mo:ul.    For  sale  by  Valpey,  Angel!  &  Co. 

These  are  two  stories,  characteristic  of  the  firm  who  publish  them.    In  all 

of  the  large  variety  of  works  which  they  issue,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying 

that  the  sensational  element  is  wholly  lacking,  while  there  is  as  marked  a 

presence  of  the  moral  and  religious  elements.    Both  of  these  stories  are  of  a 

high  order,  Judged  by  their  purity  of  tone,  as  well  as  their  general  character. 

To  all  who  wish  for  fiction  which  will  interest,  but  not  ii\jure;  instruct,  but  not 

poison,  these  books  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

EDUCATION  ABROAD  AND  OTHER  PAPERS,  by  Birdsey  Grant  Northrop, 
LL.  D.  Jnst  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Price  81.50.  Printed  on  tinted  paper  and  well  bound.  Sent,  postsige  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price. 

Professcir  Northrop's  Reports  on  Education  are  valuable  additions  to  our  cur- 
rent educational  literature,  innsrouch  as  he  takes  a  stand  in  f  he  fore-front  among 
the  progressive  workers  in  this  field.  This  new  work  adds  testimony  to  his 
ability  and  thoroughness,  both  as  a  scholar  and  an  educator,  and  will  have  an 
important  influence  in  giving  tone  and  direction  to  the  public  mind  upon  the 
topics  which  are  so  clearly  and  ably  discussed  iu'tliis  volume.  The  contents 
of  the  several  chapters  will  give  a  view  of  the  pnictical  character  of  the  work. 
1.  Should  American  Youth  be  Educated  Abroad?  2.  Culture  and  Knowledge. 
3.  l*he  Professional  Study.  4.  Study  and  Health.  5.  Labor  as  an  Educator. 
6.  Education  and  Industrial  Arts.  7.  Education  and  Inventifm.  8.  Labor 
and  Capital  Theoretically  Harmonized.  0.  Labor  and  Capital  Practically 
Harmonized. 

We  commend  especially  to  our  readers  the  chapters  on  the  Education  of 
American  Youth  in  Europe,  and  that  on  T^bor  as  an  Educator.  The  subject 
of  Compulsory  Education,  which  is  now  so  prominently  before  the  people,  is 
here  discussed  with  views  of  eminent  educators,  pro,  and  con,  and  Uie  com- 
parative merits  of  the  American  and  European  systems  of  schools  are  clearly 
set  forth.     The  teachers  of  Rliode  Island  should  read  this  work. 
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KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE.  In  the  Family  and  Kindergarten.  A  com- 
plete Sketch  of  Froebers  System  of  Early  B^u  cation,  adapted  to  Araericaa 
Institutions.  For  the  use  of  Mothers  and  Teachers.  By  W.  N.  Hail- 
man.  A.  M.  Cincinnati  and  New  York :  Wilson,  Hinklo  &  Co.  12mo, 
pp.  119.    Illustrated.    75  cones. 

The  object  of  this  little  treatise  is  to^so  far  explain  and  modify  the  Kinder- 
garten method  of  instruction,  as  to  adapt  it  to  our  American  schools  and 
families.  The  author  takes  the  ground  already  occupied  by  some  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  this  system  in  Europe,  that  America  furnishes  the  best 
field  for  its  most  perfect  development.  How  far  such  a  theoiy  as  that  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  based  on  general  laws,  and  not  on  local  character  or  national 
peculiarities,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  But  whether  the  systom,  as  a 
whole,  ever  becomes  dominant  In  the  educational  world,  it  cannot  fail  to  do 
much  towards  shaping  and  moulding  the  general  thought  and  practice  of  the 
age. 


♦  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 


Our  friends  who  are  making  up  iheir  lists  for  the  coming  ye&r  and  desire  a 
religious  paper  are  reminded  that,  according  to  their  predisposition,  there  are 
no  better  papers  than  the  Congreoationalist.  and  Watchman  and  Re- 
flector. Ably  edited,  affording  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  re- 
ligious world,  and  meeting  vei"y  many  of  the  wants  of  the  family;  either  jour- 
nal will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  table  of  a  thoughtful  and  discerning 
reader.  A  reference  to  our  club  lists  will  reveal  the  advantageous  terms  on 
which  we  will  furhish  the  two. 

Harper,  for  November,  opens  with  an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Secret 
of  the  Strait,'^  wherein  the  feasibility  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  is  discussed.  Another  article  of  timely  interest  is  "  A  Few  Fi*ench 
Celebrities,^^  in  which  the  leading  French  authors,  artists,  and  essayists  of  the 
day  are  described.  England  Ireland  and  our  own  country  furnish  material 
for  four  descriptive  pieces.  The  E»isy  Chair  discusses  President  Eliot's  paper 
at  Elmira  on  the  National  University  question,  and  states  very  fairly,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  some  of  the  snlieut  points  at  dispute  between  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  scheme. 

The  long  promised  and  expected  St.  Nicholas  has  also  arrived.  Certainly 
its  first  appearance  is  most  attractive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  h 
handsomer  book  could  be  produced.  Its  illustrations  are,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  Wi^rd,  artistic,  and  as  such  are  calculated  to  exert  an  excellent  influence 
upon  the  taste  of  the  young  reader.  The  table  of  contents  contains  a  wise  se- 
lection of  stories,  articles  on  subjects  in  natural  history,  and  a  general  variety 
of  interest  to  young  folks.  Of  course  one  number  is  not  enough  to  determine 
the  character  of  a  magazine,  but  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  is  the 
editor,  is  guarantee  that  the  work  of  editing  will  be  well  done.  Her  article  in 
July's  ScTibner  was  one  of  the  most  appreciative  bits  of  criticism  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  St.  Nicholas  to  our  subscribers 
in  club  rates  with  the  Schoolmaster. 
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Evert  Saturday.— Every  Saturday  ranks  high  as  to  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety  of  reading  which  it  furnishes.  Young  Brown  und  Zelda^s  Fortune 
are  now  continued  each  week. 

Harper's  Bazaar  is  still  exerting  its  powerful  influence  in  matters  of 
fashion,  taste  and  appetite*  Each  number  is  marked  by  some  characteristio 
feature,  and  if  once  adopted  in  the  household  must  become  a  necessity. 

The  Normal  Monthly.— We  have  received  the  September  number  of  the 
Normal  Monthly,  Vol.  J,  No.  1,  from  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Penn.,  and  we  welcome  it  among  our  exchanges.  It  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

Hearth  and  Home  continues  to  prove  itself  the  firm  ally  of  the  home  cir- 
cle, though  we  have  lately  missed  a  little  of  the  interest  and  life  which  have 
always  been  conspicuous  on  its  pages.  We  presume  this  is,  however,  only  a 
temporal^  dimming  of  its  brightness. 

Wood's  Household  Magazine  maintains  its  position  as  the  best  of  the 
low-priced  magazines.  It  furnishes  a  wide  variety  of  reading  that  adapts  it  to 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  We  would  call  attention  to  our  advertising  p:iges  and 
publisher's  department  for  items  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

GoDEY,  for  November,  announces  several  features  of  interest  for  the  ne  w 
year.  Among  them  is  the  introduction  of  the  chromo  as  a  regular  illustration 
at  intervals.  A  chromo  premium  is  also  offered  to  every  subscriber.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  line  of  premiums,  Grodey  does  not  mean  to  be 
outdone. 

LippiNCOTT,  for  November,  has  among  other  readable  articles  one  on  '*  Lon- 
don Balls,"  in  which  wo  are  treated  to  a  brilliant  view  of  London  in  high  life 
by  gaslight.  **The  Livelies"  is  a  realistic  tale  founded  upon  the  Chicago 
Fire.  There  is  a  valuable  paper  descriptive  of  Batavia,  also,  one  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  To  all  who  enjoy  the  class  of  writing,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  mod- 
ern mtigazine,  we  consider  Lippincott  especially  attractive. 

The  First  Impulse.— This  is  the  title  of  an  entirely  new  and  original  $2.00 
steel  engraving,  ^hich  the  publishers  of  the  Schoolday  Magazine  are  giving 
free  to  every  subscriber  for  1874.  This  Magazine  is  the  handsomest  and  best 
Dollar  Monthly  published  anywhere,  and  would  be  cheap,  even  at  $1.50,  but 
when  this  attractive  picture  is  given  into  the  bargain — all  for  $1.00— we  should 
think  everybody  must  subscribe.  A  three  cent  stamp  sent  to  the  publishers, 
J.  W  Daughaday  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  bnng  all  the  particulars.  Be  sure 
and  send  it. 

ScKiBNER,  for  November,  opens  with  the  first  article  proper  of  **  The  Great 
South  "  series.  This  paper  sketches  Louisiana,  old  and  new,  and  by  means  of 
profuse  illustrations,  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  complex  elements  now  con- 
tending for  <he  supremacy  in  the  Creole  State.  Miss  Adeline  Trafton  and 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  each  begin  a  serial  romance.  Edmund  Clarence 
Steadman  gives  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  is  himself  sketched  by  A. 
R.  Macdonough.  Several  poems  adorn  its  pages,  while  its  editorial  depart- 
ments are,  as  usual,  of  vital  interest  to  all  readers.  Those  who  have  read  Dr. 
Blauvelt^s  aiticles  on  Modern  Infidelity,  will  be  interested  to  read  Dr.  Hol- 
land's reply  to  the  strictures  of  the  New  Yqrk  Observer. 


W^ti  Itltott^  Jstand  ^j:hoaIma8tet[. 
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RELIGION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Our  public  school  system  rests  on  the  broad  foundation  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children,  as  a  means  of  self- 
protection  and  a  guarantee  of  progress.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  intelligence  does  not  always  produce  virtue,  but  ignorance 
and  moral  degradation  are  usually  found  in  company,  so  that  we 
are  right  in  believing  that  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  the  very 
life  of  our  government,  depends  upon  the  education  of  the  *'sover^ 
eign  people."  Many  of  our  most  thoughtful  men  and  advanced 
educators  are  calling  loudly  for  a  compulsory  school  law,  which 
shall  be  so  thoroughly  enforced  that  every  child  in  the  land  shall  be 
able  to 'read  and  write  for  himself,  at  least,  thus  lessening  the  large 
class  of  ignorant  dupes  that  now  furnish  hands  to  carry  out  the 
wicked  inventions  of  evil  men  in  high  places. 

Whether  such  a  law  will  become  an  accomplished  fact  or  not, 
we,  of  course,  cannot  say,  but  in  any  case  our  common  schools  in 
order  to  become  really,  what  they  are  in  name,  must  bo  governed 
by  the  same  spirit  of  tolerance  and  protection  for  all  that  charac- 
terizes our  Constitution  and  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  national 
structure.  Hence  if  any  religious  exercises  are  insisted  upon 
which  are  contrary  to  the  education  or  conscience  of  any  body  of 
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citizens  paying  toxes»  for  the  support  of  the  school  system,  they 
have  just  cause  of  complaint.  This  was  understood  by  many  Prot- 
estants when  the  Roman  Catholics  of  several  cities  opposed  the 
compulsory  reading  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  in 
schools  where  many  of  the  children  had  been  taught  to  consider 
any  but  a  Roman  Catholic  version,  dangerous  and  wicked. 
Although  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Protestant  Christiana 
of  our  country,  took  a  stand  firmly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  devo- 
tional exercises  which  gave  rise  to  the  discussion,  we  must  admit 
that  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  and  Protestants  had  been  com- 
pelled to  have  their  children  educated,  if  at  all,  by  the  public, 
where  the  sacred  book  of  some  other  than  the  Christian  religion  or 
even  a  Roman  Catholic  version  of  their  own  Bible  was  used  iu  devo- 
tional exercises  whether  they  were  opposed  to  such  use  or  not,  they 
would  have  quoted  the  Constitution  and  been  willing  to  make  the 
schools  purely  secular  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  union  of  Church 
and  State.  Where  every  variety  of  religious  faith  is  represented, 
and  all  are  entitled  under  our  government  to  equal  consideration 
and  protection,  consistency,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
would  seem  to  demand  that  no  religious  system  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools. 

But  just  here  come  in  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
uttered  in  convention,  lecture  and  sermon,  and  echoed  by  many 
Protestants,  that  the  nation  is  given  over  to  infidelity  and  crime, 
because,  as  they  believe,  our  schools  * 'teach  irreligion"  by  letting 
religion  alone  and  "tend  to  immorality"  by  failing  to  teach  the 
child  its  obligations  to  God.  These  two  movements  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  though  apparently  inconsistent  with  each  other,  are 
probably,  two  links  in  a  chain  of  effort  which  aims,  ultimately,  at 
such  a  division  of  the  public  school  fund  as  shall  enable  each 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  we  suppose  each  religion 
represented  in  Aiperica,  to  educate  its  children,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  in  its  own  creed.  Believing  that  religious  instruction 
should  have  a  place  in  school  training,  this  of  course  is  a  consis- 
tent demand  on  their  part,*  but  as  such  a  plan  would  inevitably  kill 
our  whole  system  of  equal  public  education,  Americans  of  intelli- 
gence have  no  other  alternative,  but  reiusal ;  and  where,  as  in 
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New  York,  any  denomination  has  received  any  sum  of  money 
towards  the  building  or  maintaining  of  sectarian  schools,  it  has 
been  against  the  principles  of  our  government,  and  opposed  to  the 
judgment  of  our  best  minds. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
of  morality  is  absolutely  essential  in  any  scheme  of  education, 
and  without  a  sound  moral  basis  of  action,  our  future  rulets,  now 
being  taught  their  A,  B,  C  s,  will  be  only  the  more  dangerous  for 
their  knowledge ;  and  how  can  we  separate  the  Hcience  of  human 
duty,  that  which  treats  of  man's  moral  obligations  towards  his 
fellows,  from  that  which  underlies  all  human  relations,  man's  great- 
est obligation  to  obey  and  reverence  the  Supreme  Author  of 
moral  law  ?  Washington  said,  '^Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion."  If 
it  be  said  that  the  public  schools  must  be  so  purely  secular  that  on* 
ly  mental  questions  and  theories  need  be  alluded  to,  any  person 
who  has  taught  in  them  will  reply  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
It  would  be  far  easier  to  teach  a  school  composed  of  representatives 
'  from  every  class  and  condition  of  life,  if  only  their  capacity  for 
learning  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  were  sent  to  the  school 
house,  and  the  moral  natures,  with  the  troublesome  little  bodies, 
were  retained  at  home.  But  it  has  been  the  experience  of  many, 
that  the  teacher  of  our  public  schools  needs  the  missionary  spirit, 
combined  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  to  deal  justly  and  kindly 
with  the  various  kinds  of  children  placed  under  their  care,  and  the 
eye  of  a  detective,  with  the  power  of  a  judge,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  moral  contagion,  which  the  children  of  vice  and  degradation 
bring  with  them  to  school.  Touching  thus  hastily  upon  this  most 
vital  and  practical  point  of  school  work,  we  can  only  allude  to  its 
most  prominent  points.  The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  and  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer  will  not  accomplish  much,  if  anything, 
and  if  it  were  given  up  entirely  would  not  indicate  that  the  school 
house  was  to  become  the  cradle  of  infidelity,  to  any  far  reaching 
and  candid  mind ;  but  sound  moral  instruction  whenever  the  occa- 
sion demands  it,  and  a  high-toned  and  noble  influence  coming  from 
the  presence  of  the  teacher,  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

This  instruction  and  influence  must  have  a  religious  foundation 
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we  believe,  not  of  necessity  our  theological  belief,  but  that  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  "pure  and  undefiled  religion."  The  rec- 
ognition of  God  as  an  object  of  worship  and  obedience.  Fidelity 
to  an  ideal  of  goodness  above  our  own.  This  religious  foundation 
can  interfere  with  no  one's  conscience.  Without  any  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  Christian's  God  in  the  National  Constitution,  Hie 
principle  of  obedience  to  a  higher  law  is  dearly  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented, and  the  same  spirit  may  and  should  pervade  our  school 
rooms,  through  the  power  of  the  true  and  noble  teacher,  as  the 
bails  of  moral  instruction. 

In  our  modern  zeal  for  advanced  methods,  and  model  systems 
of  work,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  individual  is 
worth  more  than  the  machinery  used ;  the  teacher  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  rules  by  which  he  is  governed.  The  teachers 
are  not  to  be  blamed  especially  for  this  dangerous  tendency,  they 
do  not  act  independently.  The  fathers  and  mothers  who  make 
public  opinion,  the  school  officers  elected  by  the  people,  or  at  least 
half  of  them,  to  care  for  school  interests,*  are  directly  ix?8pon- 
sible,  while  the  teachers  content  themselves,  largely,  as  is  natural, 
with  a  simple  following  of  the  directions  given  them. 

When  people  learn  that  our  public  schools  are  *vast  and  neces- 
sary missionary  enterprises,  crowded  as  they  are  in  most  of  our 
cities  with  children  who  do  not  receive  much  good  instruction,  men- 
tally or  morally,  elsewhere,  they  will  feel  the  impoi*tance  of  secur- 
ing teachers  competent  to  do  the  needed  work.  We  know  how 
conscientious  many  teachers  are,  but  there  is  in  too  many  schools, 
more  attention  to  details  of  bodily  position,  or  other  comparatively 
unimportant  rules,  than  to  the  real  growth  of  the  pupil  in  char- 
acter and  mind,  and  this  because  the  teachers  are  subject  to  such 
rules  themselves  that  ^^mint,  anise  and  cummin"  will  procure  {\>ro- 
motion  sooner  than  the  ''weightier  matters"  of  real  instruction  a^ 
solid  training,  many  times.  We  need  a  public  opinion  which  shall 
insist  upon  having  teachers  of  such  mental  ability  and  training,  such 
purity  of  character,  such  power  of  example,  such  courtesy  of 
manner  and  devotion  to  principle,  that  they  shall  carry  religion 
of  life  into  our  schools,  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  of  service  there, 
to  stimulate,  govern  and  really  educate  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
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Then  wo  need  a  public  opinion  which  shall  trust  teachers  of  the 
character  we  have  described  to  make  their  own  less  important  rules, 
thus  leaving  margin  for  some  individuality. 

When  once  we  attain  these  heights  of  advantage,  we  shall  feel 
no  sting,  in  such  complaints  of  the  evil  influence  of  our  schools 
as  are  now  so  common  in  many  quaHers,  for  we  shall  know  that  so 
far  as  public  schools  can  do  it,  with  their  limited  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, the  children  of  America  are  being  taught  the  just  relations 
of  tbings,  the  necessity  of  moral  character,  the  advantage  of  men- 
tal training,  and  the  beauty  of  refinement,  by  persons  who  are 
themselves  examples  of  that  which  they  teach. 

In  the  name  of  the  scores  of  conscientious,  cultivated  and 
hard-working  teachers,  whom  The  Schoolmaster  visits,  we  will 
say  that  all  positions  in  our  public  schools  will  not  be  filled  by 
such  as  they  are,  until  the  **dignity  and  honoi*"  of  the  teachers* 
profession  is  recognized  by  the  world  in  some  more  tangible  form 
than  at  present,  and  fathers  and  mothers  have  themselves  more 
of  those  qualities  which  they  demand  in  the  teacher.  Religion  in 
the  public  schools  is  narrowed  or  deepened  to  one  point,  personal 
character  of  the  teacher,  shown  in  moral  influence  and  control. 
This,  to  be  reaHy  eflectual,  must  be  only  a  supplement  to  the  labors 
and  influence  of  the  parents. 


y  •* CO -EDUCATION.^ 

Ever  since  an  apple  in  the  hand  of  a  woman,  so  tempted  the 
ungual ded  Adam,  that  he  fell  from  his  estate,  there  have  been 
thousands  of  Adams  whose  mental  strength  would  fail  them  under 
a  like  trivial  temptation,  who  have  been  most  clamorous  in  alleg- 
mg  woman's  defection  or  imbecility.  If  her  higher  culture  is 
urged,  they  fill  your  ears  with  objections  to  any  attempt  in  this 
direction,  asserting  her  inability  to  enter  the  sjime  rigid  disci" 
plinary  course  of  study ;  in  shoit,  her  want  of  mental  stamina. 

Man  has  made  far  wider  distinctions  between  the  sexes  in  thia 
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respect,  than  there  is  reason  for,  either  in  fact  or  philosophy. 
Not  only  among  the  rude  and  unlettered  do  we  find  this  deprceia^ 
tion  of  woman,  but  the  refined  and  educated  of  past  time,  have 
failed  to  be  just,  and  even  Godly  men  have  set  a  low  estimate 
upon  her  capabilities,  and  despised  her  effeminacy.  The  Koran 
taught  that  woman  **  had  no  soul."  The  Talmud  still  exempts  her 
from  the  study  of  the  Jewish  law,  on  account  of  ^  the  poverty  of 
her  mind,"  and  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  still  thanks  God  he  ^  was 
not  made  a  woman."  Many  of  the  old  English  writera,  if  they 
admitted  her  to  figure  in  their  poems,  made  her  little  else  than  a 
subject  for  affection.  Even  the  sublime  Milton,  with  a  nature  so 
susceptible,  a  judgment  so  i*efined,  an  imagination  in  which  **  Par- 
adise "  existed,  could  see  little  in  woman,  but  a  fit  subject  for  love 
and  obedience.  It  has  been  left  to  modern  times  to  give  woman 
fairer  advantages  for  development,  and  to  enable  man  to  form  a 
more  rational  estimate  of  her  powers. 

The  notion  that  female  intellect  has  a  narrower  scope  than  tiiat 
of  man,  and  that  the  same  degree  of  culture  cannot  develop  its 
energies  and  powers  to  an  equal  breadth^  is  a  theory  which  has 
never  been  proved.  The  brief  time  allotted  to  her  mental  culture 
in  youth,  her  early  cares,  and  subsequent  avocations,  have  in  all 
ages  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  sustaining  fairly  her  part  in 
the  intellectual  arena.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  ^equal  advan- 
tages  "  of  the  present  educational  system  "  for  both  sexes."  Are 
they  equal  ?  Look  at  the  most  favored  examples, — ^the  student- 
daughters  from  our  homes  of  luxury  and  refinement, — with  all  the 
advantages  that  wealth  and  liberal  expenditure  may  furnish.  Have 
they  the  same  time  set  apart  for  exclusive  study  as  their  brothers  ? 
Girlhood  from  six  to  fifteen  spent  in  the  preparatory  grades,  at 
fifteen  enter  the  high  school,  or  perhaps  a  ladies'  seminary,  or 
fashionable  boarding  school,  which  for  the  next  three  years,  (four 
at  most,)  becomes  their  mental  home.  Allowing  these  to  be  good 
schools,  and  allowing  the  miss  to  be  an  eaniest  worker,  at  best, 
the  brain  of  developing  womanhood  is  crowded  with  fragments 
of  subjects  they  have  neither  time  nor  strength  to  master,  for 
habits  of  thought  are  only  beginning  to  be  formed.  The  result  is 
an  attempt  to  grasp  a  little  of  everything,  and  a  failure  to  secure 
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much  of  any  thing,  and  yot  they  have  **  finished  the  coui>e  ot 
study."  If  they  have  been  diligent  students,  it  is  but  a  mushroom 
growth  of  intellectual  power,  and  poorly  fits  them  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  womanhood.  How  with  their  broth- 
ers? At  the  same  age,  thei/  are  just  ready  to  begin  the  real  work 
of  disciplinary  study,  and  four  years  is  given  them  in  the  college 
or  university,  and  three  or  four  more  in  the  law  or  theological 
school,  or  in  travel,  before  they  are  fitted  for  their  life-work.  Had 
the  sister  been  allowed  the  same  time,  with  the  same  competent 
instructors,  who  shall  say  her  mental  growth,  and  acquirements 
would  not  have  been  equal. 

The  class  of  instructors  in  our  institutions  for  ladies  only,  can 
by  no  means  compare  favorably  with  the  talent  guiding  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  If  our  daughters  enter  a  so-called  female 
college  with  the  hope  of  more  thorough  training,  the  same  unsatis- 
fiM^tory  curriculum, (supposed  to  be  suited  to  their  deficient  brains,) 
is  spread  out  before  them.  Yassar,  to  be  sure,  offers  an  exception, 
but  even  here  a  rigid  course  of  discipline  is  not  insisted  upon,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  converaation  of  one  of  the 
graduates,  who  said,  "I  did  not  take  Greek  at  Vassar,  we  were 
not  obliged  to  f  and  talking  of  the  sciences,  **  [  paid  very  little 
attention  to  Botany ;  I  disliked  it."  We  rejoice  in  the  something 
that  Yassar  has  done,  but  why  call  it  a  college  or  a  ^  higher  insti-- 
tution  for  woman,"  if  the  studies  are  elective,  and  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  the  unscholarly  students. 

Thus  we  see,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  the  truly  as- 
piring woman  has  labored  under  a  weight  of  disadvantages  and 
popular  opinion,  heavy  enough  to  have  crushed  out  even  the 
desire  for  something  better.  Yet  even  beneath  this  pressure,  her 
mind  has  been  by  no  means  incompetent  to  cope  with  the  mind 
of  man  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  or  any  other  course  of  study. 

The  illustrations  in  proof  of  this,  may  not  be  as  numerous  as 
our  brothers  demand,  for  want  of  fair  chance  in  competition,  but 
the  rolls  of  scientific,  of  poetic,  and  even  of  philosophic  fame, 
show  of  what  the  sex  are  capable,  if  these  obstacles  were  removed. 
Many  cases  occur  on  the  pages  of  history,  in  which  woman  has 
risen  to  exert  a  mighty  influence  in  her  age  and  nation.     They 
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have  shown  from  the  earliest  times  faith,  courage,  affection,  and 
diplomatic  skill,  with  enei^y  and  mind  sufficient  to  sustain  them 
in  the  most  arduous  undertakings. 

In,  the  spirit  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  they  have  ever  been  lifting 
the  leaders  of  the  people  out  of  the  tangled  rushes. 

In  the  spirit  of  Miriam,  they  have  cheered  with  songs  every 
good  cause.  In  the  spirit  of  Esther,  they  have  been  ready  to  die 
for  their  native  land.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  Queen,  they 
have  been  ready  to  spend  fortunes  and  seek  wisdom  of  all'  re- 
nowned Solomons. .  We  do  not  forget  the  Jezebels,  with  their 
arts,  who  are  also  scattered  along  the  historic  page.  We  would 
not  claim  for  woman  that  her  God-given  powers  have  never  been 
misdirected,  but  even  then  hor power  must  be  admitted.  We  may 
deplore  the  immorality  of  Egypt's  crafty  and  fascinating  Queen 
Cleopatra,  though  her  character  has  left  an  indellible  blot  upon 
the  record  of  our  sex,  yet  was  she  imbecile  in  mindf  Was  she 
wanting  in  intellectual  or  mental  power,  when  she  gave  audience 
to  seven  ambassadors  from  seven  different  nations,  conversing  with 
each  in  his  own  language,  as  fluently  as  if  it  had  been  her  own? 
Was  there  anything  effeminate  or  inefficient  in  the  daring  Maid  of 
Arc,  rescuing  France  from  her  enemies,  and  placing  the  crown  on 
her  sovereign's  head  ?  Did  it  show  want  of  intellect  in  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  that  she  was  thoroughly  veraed  in  the  mysteries  of  Plato's 
profound  philosophy  ?  Was  it  weakness  in  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
enabled  her  to  administer  her  government  with  a  firmness  and 
inflexibility  that  remains  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history  ? 

It  is  often  said  ^*  woman  was  not  made  to  lead  armies  or  stand 
in  the  halls  of  legislation."  We  are  not  attempting  to  argue 
here  that  either  is  her  appropriate  sphere,  but  she  has  proved  she 
can  do  hothy  and  if  not  leading  an  army,  its  generals  have  not 
failed  to  pay  tribute  to  her  intellect. 

Napoleon's  career  is  pointed  at  as  one  marked  not  only  by 
military  adroitness,  but  intellectual  energy,  yet  he  acknowledged 
he  feared  a  woman^a  mental  power.  When  told  by  one  of  his 
courtiers,  that  *'  no  woman,  however  talented,  could  shake  his 
power,"  he  replied,  *•  Madame  De  Stael  has  a  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
that  would  hit  a  man  if  he  was  seated  upon  a  rainbow."    He 
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need  not  have  gone  out  of  his  own  family  to  have  found  his  equal. 
His  sister  Pauline,  one  of  the  most  gifted  women  of  her  day,  or, 
nearer  still,  his  own  Josephine,  whose  regal  crown  of  womanhood 
was  resplendent  when  he,  both  as  a  man  and  an  emperor,  was 
crownless.  We  might  come  down  still  farther  in  the  same  family, 
following  Hortense  to  her  riiral  home  in  exile,  in  the  little  obscure 
Swiss  town.  But  what  was  her  occupation?  The  education  of 
her  son  Louis  Napoleon,  a  man — however  we  may  deplore  his 
faults — ^acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  educated  and 
intellectual  rulers  of  the  present  century ;  and  his  education  was 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  on  a  lonely  Swiss  hill* 
side.  Is  there  need  of  more  examples  to  show  that  woman's 
mind  could  grapple  and  master  any  branch  of  study  found  in  the 
college  curriculum.  **  But,  says  the  objector,  <*  ladies  would  not 
be  treated  respectfully  by  the  students  in  our  larger  colleges ; 
they  would  be  out  of  place.'*  The  question  of  **  respect,"  An- 
tioch,  Oberlin  and  Michigsin  universities  have  already  settled ; 
and  it  is  a  libel  upon  manhood  to  say,  if  thrown  in  the  presence 
of  true  womanhood  anywhere,  that  they  are  not  even  ready  to 
grant  her  the  respect  her  due. 

It  matters  not  whether  it  be  in  the  street,  in  the  drawing-room , 
in  the  church,  or  the  hall  of  study,  a  modest,  refined,  intelligent 
woman,  who  respects  herself,  will  be  respected ;  and  such  are  the 
ones  who  desire  a  liberal  education.  The  folly*loving  creature  of 
fashion  would  never  apply  herself  sufficiently  to  pass  a  rigid 
examination  to  enter  college,  and  no  university  need  have  fears 
of  such  entering  their  clnss-rooms. 

The  third  objection  urged  is  the  ^  social  evil  "  growing  out  of 
companionship.  On  this  point.  President  White,  of  the  Mi- 
chigan University,  says :  ^^  There  has  been  much  less  social  inter- 
course between  the  young  women  and  the  young  men  in  the 
college,  than  between  the  latter  and  the  daughters  of  citizens  not 
in  the  college.  The  young  ladies  seem  to  be  quietly  on  their 
guard  against  receiving  too  much  attention  from  the  other  sex." 
The  reason  is  obvious.  They  are  employing  their  minds  in  study. 
But,  allowing  that  an  occasional  acquaintance  should  be  formed, 
iMi  honorable  heart  attachment,  that  in  the  end,  when  study  days 
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were  Over,  culminated  in  the  holy  home  relation.  Where,  we 
ask,  could  each  choose  the  other  more  appropriately,  than  the 
place  where  mind  meets  mind  daily  in  the  class-room  ?  If,  per- 
chance, such  an  alliance  should  be  formed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  would  be  more  union  of  soul,  more  fitness  of  culture,  more 
lasting  affection,  than  is  now  often  found  in  the  home  relation. 
Would  not  the  chances  be  better  than  clswhere,  to  secure  one 
whose  character  and  accomplishments  would  insure  respect  and 
life-long  attachment?  Affection,  however  ardent,  is  brief  if  not 
based  upon  a  conviction  of  mutual  fitness,  and  would  not  the 
"social  evil"  now  existing,  be  remedied  rather  than  a  now  one  cre- 
ated, by  co-education.  An  incident  in  mind  seems  a  convincing 
argument,  that  much  of  the  sadness  in  comparatively  happy  homes 
arises  from  want  of  like  culture.  In  a  Massachusetts  town  a  boy 
and  girl  giew  side  by  side,  neighbors,  attending  the  same  school 
when' children,  and  sent  to  the  same  academy  in  youth,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  same  "mixed"  preparatory  school.  Here  the  paths  diverg- 
ed but  the  hearts  had  become  one.  She  at  nineteen  was  called  to  the 
home  duties,  the  mother  being  laid  to  rest  in  the  village  church- 
yard ;  she  was  the  eldest  daughter,  and  her  life  was  a  sacrifice 
daily  for  the  family.  It  was  beautiful  and  holy  in  its  influences 
and  purposes,  but  full  of  care  and  but  little  time  for  reading  or  for 
aesthetic  culture.  Four  years  passed,  during  which  the  young  man 
had  completed  an  honorable  course  of  study  in  college.  Each  year 
he  had  felt  grieved  that  her  mental  development  must  remain  at  a 
stand-still,  comparatively,  and  yet  he  loved  her,  and  at  tlie  close 
of  his  college  course,  his  heart  of.  honor  held  sacred  his  vow,  and 
he  made  her  his  wife.  They  are  now  residents  of  one  of  our 
cities ;  he  a  man  of  wealth,  culture,  influence,  and  sought  by  the 
highest  literary  circles,  in  the  social  hour  and  on  the  platform ; 
she  the  timid,  shrinking  woman,  attempting  holily  to  train  the 
nestlings  that  cluster  around  her,  but  daily  feeling,  "01  if  I  only 
could  have  had  my  husband's  culture ;  if  I  only  felt  more  confi- 
dence to  stand  by  his  side^  to  enterbiin  his  friends,  to  properly 
instruct  his  children,  to  be  the  wife  such  a  man  ought  to  have." 
She  looks  up  to  him  as  almost  divine, — worships  at  the  shrine  of 
his  noble  manhood,  sees  the  truth  of  his  great  heart,  which  never 
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shows  that  he  feels  the  difference,  and  yet  she  always  will  feel  his 
inferior  in  culture.  Would  not  a  household  have  been  happier  if 
she  had  been  allowed  the  same  discipline  and  study  ?  "  Social 
evils  "  would  be  less  in  number  and  magnitude  by  a  co-education 
of  the  sexes. 

As  woman's  intelligence  is  increased  by  giving  her  mind  a 
broader  scope  and  power,  her  influence  and  worth  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio.  A  liberal  education  is  demanded  from 
her  soul,  that  she  may  not  only  be  an  ornament  in  the  home  cir- 
cle, but  a  strength.  Her  education  need  not  necessarily  aim  at 
public  work,  or  professional  labor,  but  she  will  be  better  fitted  to 
discharge  the  high  and  holy  duties  clustering  around  the  names  of 
wife  and  mother.  The  holy  influence  of  christian  culture  received 
in  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  at  the  home,  Ingleside,  is  often 
a  guiding  star  second  only  to  the  one  that  glorified  the  faces  of  the 
shepherds  on  the  Bethlehem  plain.  Let  the  mother  feel^  and  6c, 
fully  competent  to  impart  such  culture.  Columbia's  sons  are  aim- 
ing high  in  their  hopeful  words  for  our  future  Republic,  and  let 
Columbia's  daughters  fit  themselves  by  the  most  thorough  disci- 
pline of  study,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  those  who  fill  the  posts 
of  honor.  We  have  had  the  education  of  the  shining  exterior,  that 
dances  a  little,  talks  French  a  little  and  simpers  a  good  deal,  long 
enough.  We  want  one  that  will  ennoble,  and  fit  woman  to  mee^and 
share  the  gravest  responsibilities.  Let  her  be  able  to  say  to  the 
man  who  calls  her  his  wife,  in  the  spirit  of  Portia :  '*True,  I  am  a 
woman^  but  a  woman  well  reputed^  Cato's  Daughter,  and  withall  a 
woman  that  hard  Brutus  took  to«wife  ;  think  you  I  am  no  stronger 
than  my  sex,"  having  been  by  the  same  cult:  re  and  discipline 
fitted  to  hold  any  position  in  the  home  or  the  social  circle  where 
you  yourself  can  stand.  MRS.  h.  m.  miller. 


Success  rides  on  every  hour.  Grapple  it  and  you  may  win, 
but  without  a  grapple  it  will  never  go  with  you.  Work  is  the 
weapon  of  honor,  and  he  who  lacks  the  weapon  will  never  triumph. 
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TREASURES  OF  THOUGHT. 


If  thoa  hast  thrown  a  glorious  thought 

Upon  lifers  common  ways, 
Should  other  men  thtj  gain  hare  caught^ 

Fret  not  to  lose  the  praise. 

Great  thinker,  often  thou  shalt  find. 

While  folly  plunders  fame, 
To  thy  rich  store  the  crowd  is  blind, 

Nor  knows  thy  yeiy  name. 

What  matters  that,  if  thou  uncoil 
The  soul  that  God  has  given, 

Nor  in  the  world^s  mean  eye  to  toil, 
But  in  the  sight  of  heaven? 

If  thou  art  true,  yet  in  thee  lurks 

For  fiftne  a  human  sigh ; 
To  nature  go,  and  see  how  works 

That  handmaid  of  the  sky. 

Her  own  deep  bounty  she  forgets 

Is  full  of  germs  and  seeds. 
Nor  glorifies  herself,  not  sets 

Her  flowers  above  her  weeds. 

She  hides,  the  modest  leaves  between. 

She  loves  untrodden  roads : 
Her  richest  treasures  are  not  seen 

By  any  eye  but  Grod^s. 

Accept  the  lesson.  Look  not  for 
Reward :  from  out  thee  chase 

All  selfish  ends,  and  ask  no  more 
Than  to  fulfill  thy  place. 


-•♦•- 


FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM  OF  CHILD-CULTURE. 


Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  kindergartens  (child-gardens) 

•of  Friedrich  Froebel  have  been  established  in  the  larger  part  of 

Germany  and  other  European  countries,  and  they  are  still  spread- 

.ing  in  spite  of  numerous  opponents.      The  new  system,  which 
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caused  tho  banishment  of  its  founder  from  several  places  in  suc- 
cession in  his  ftither-land,  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States »  and  has  awakened  the  warm  interest  and  hearty  approval 
of  many  of  our  best  minds,  not  only  among  educators,  but  among 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  young  children  at  heart. 

Froebel  recognized,  as  no  one  had  done  before  him,  the  needs  of 
the  child  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  life,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
covered the  means  of  satisfying  those  needs.  He  made  a  long 
end  careful  study  of  child-nature,  and  saw  that  true  education 
must  be  conducted  bv  methods  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws 
that  govern  that  nature,  by  methods  that  will  ensure  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  young  body,  mind  and  soul.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  prevailing  system  was  (and  it  as  certainly  is)  an 
alternation  of  forcing  and  repression,  where  the  healthy  activity 
of  the  child  is  checked,  tho  brain  unduly  stimulated,  the  memory 
gorged  with  indigestible  food  and  thus  made  weak  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  where  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  diversity  of  tempeni- 
ment  and  disposition,  in  tho  anxiety  to  keep  the  little  ones  on  the 
same  grade  and  turn  them  over  to  the  next  teacher  as  nearly  alike 
as  possible,  that  it  is  like  a  gardener  taking  eveiy  variety  of  young 
trees  from  the  forest  and  nursery,  and  expecting  all  of  them,  when 
transplanted  to  his  orchard  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, 
to  be  transformed  into  apple  ti*ees,  for  instance,  and  to  bear  but 
one  kind  of  fruit. 

Froebel,  observing  closely,  with  loving  sympathy  the  children 
about  him,  recognized  the  jmramount  importance  of  a  system  of 
education  which  should  develop  without  forcing,  guide  without 
misdirecting,  and  tmin  without  cramping  and  stunting.  After 
years  of  reflection  he  matured  the  plan  puruued  in  the  kin- 
dergarten schools  which  fulfils  these  diflerent  requirements, 
carefully  nurturing  whatever  measure  of  original  and  individ- 
ual power  the  child  has  received  from  its  Maker.  His 
method  is  intended  for  children  of  from  three  to  seven  years  of 
age,  and  is  merely  primary  and  prepai  atory.  It  may  be  called  one 
of  systematized  play.  Play  is  the  only  voluntary  nction  of  which  a 
child  is  capable.  A  child  who  does  not  play  oris  prevented  from 
plaving  ceases  to  be  a  growing  child  and  becomes  a  stunted  man. 
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This  heaven-given  instinct  which  children  share  with  the  young  of 
all  breathing  creatures,  is  utilized  in  such  a  way  that  the  observa- 
tion is  sharpened,  the  memory  charged  and  the  reflective  faculties 
used  as  much  as  is  natural  at  so  early  an  age,  and  the  power  of 
imagination  or  invention  which  all  children  have  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  is  the  one  they  most  enjoy  exercising,  is  healthfully 
stimulated.  They  are  made  to  respect  authority  and  at  the  same 
time  to  feel  free.  They  are  kept  brightly  attentive  and  inces- 
santly employed  (but  in  a  great  diversity  of  ways) ,  and  the  rest- 
less activity  which  characterizes  all  healthy  children  is  never 
repressed,  but  turned  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Eveiy 
power  not  put  to  use,  every  arrested  activity  gives  place  to  the 
passivity  which  conquers  it.  Indolence  is  the  result — ''indolence," 
which  has  been  well  said  to  be  ''stionger  than  all  the  passions." 
The  whole  method  of  Froebel  rests  on  spontianeous  activity. 

To  see  the  variety  of  occupation  furnished  to  the  kindergarten 
scholars  at  least  a  week's  observation  is  necessary,  the  programme 
being  different  every  day  in  the  week.  To  pursue  the  method  to 
the  best  results,  the  number  of  scholars  should  not  exceed  twenty, 
though  more  can  be  well  taught.  The  apparatus  used  is  mostly 
extremely  simple  in  character.  There  are  balls  of  colored  wool, 
from  which  the  child  gets  the  ideas  of  shape  and  color.  There 
are  cylinders  and  cubes  of  different  sizes,  also  a  large  cube 
formed  of  eight  little  ones.  The  child  counts  its  cubes,  and  thus 
makes  its  first  acquaintance  with  numbers ;  compares  the  little 
cubes  with  the  large  one,  measures  them,  and  thus  takes  its 
first  steps  in  geometry.  By  thus  comparing  and  measuring  he 
gets  an  ^xact  idea  of  their  proportion  and  their  respective  size. 
Many  cubes  and  oblong  blocks  are  divided  into  the  different  tri- 
angles, and  these  subdivisions  lead  to  numerous  and  varied  archi- 
tectural combinations. 

On  slates  ruled  with  straight  lines  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  the  child  learns  to  draw  different  geometrical  figures, 
and  afterwards  to  combine  the  old  and  also  invent  new   ones.. 
Drawing  has  grown  to  a  surprising  extent  in  the  kindergartens, 
and  led  to  rather  remarkable  results. 

Of  clay,  the  little  one  forms  imitations  of  different  objects  that 
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interest  him,  and  thus  takes  his  first  lessons  in  modelling.  He 
learns  to  fold  pretty  colored  paper  in  different  ways,  finally 
reaching  the  most  beautiful  and  intricate  designs.  Plaiting, 
braiding,  work  in  brightly  colored  worsteds  is  taught,  and  through 
the  day's  session  are  interspersed  songs,  stories,  g}'mnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  ring-plays  of  various  kinds.  All  this  variety  of 
employment  gives  rise  to  incessant  conversation,  which  the 
teacher  checks  when  it  becomes  too  boisterous,  and  as  soon  as 
there  is  the  least  sign  of  fatigue  or  flagging  interest,  the  work  in 
hand  is  dropped,  and  some  recreation  takes  its  place. 

The  study  of  nature  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  Froebellian  school..  As  Agassiz  dispenses  with  books  at 
Penikese,  and  educates  (not  insti^ucts)  by  obliging  his  scholars  to 
make,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  an  independent  study  of  nature,  so 
Froebel,  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  chilhood  permit,  turns  its 
inborn  sympathy  for  natural  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
into  knowledge  of  them,  their  needs  and  habits.  Children  are 
born  naturalists  and  mechanics.  Their  power  of  doing  must  be 
cultivated  at  the  same  time  and  to  an  equal  extent  with  their 
powers  of  observing  and  reflecting. 

A  little  garden  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  each  child  during 
the  summer,  and  in  our  climate  a  small  conservatory  is  necessary 
in  the  winter  for  scholars  to  pursue  their  acquaintance  with  plants 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  though  much  can  be  done  with  a  stand 
of  plants  glowing  in  a  window.  The  universal  love  which  child- 
ren have  for  making  little  gardens  shows  itself,  at  the  tenderest 
af^e,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  digging  in  the  earth  and  sticking  in 
cut  flowers.  Society  is  turning  away  more  and  more  from  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  those  powers  which  can  only  be  brought  back 
to  this  most  natural  and  healthy  industry,  by  keeping  awake  the 
love  for  it  natural  to  early  childhood.  It  is  impossible  to  point 
out  all  that  nature  says  to  the  child,  or  show  the  immense  im- 
portance of  making  it  the  earliest  cradle  of  the  human  spirit 
after  the  mother's  arms ;  and  how  much  the  healthy,  fresh  activity 
which  is  found  in  it  may  serve  to  counteract  the  artificial  life 
which  will  come  afterward.  Let  one  observe  how  the  children 
in  their  gardening,  which  is  social,  and  superintended  by  a  good 
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gardener  of  the  soul,  find  enjoyment  in  nature;  how  she  knows 
how  to  utilize  what  they  are  doing  and  observing  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  understanding  as  well  as  heart  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  he  will  comprehend  to  what  great  results  the  nurture 
of  one  instinctive  impulse  of  the  human  being  may  lead.  He 
will  then  be  convinced  that  to  be  placed,  from  the  beginning,  in 
nature's  midst,  to  learn  to  use  wisely  external  things,  will  alone 
give  a  solid  basis  to  education.  Thia  love  the  child  has  for 
plants  and  animals,  the  love  that  grows  with  the  trouble  they 
cost  him,  awakens  unselfish  afifection,  and  there  are  so  few  things 
which  we  can  use  in  the  dawn  of  life  as  an  introduction  to  the 
practice  of  duty.  If  the  young  child  .does  not  find  God  the 
Creator  in  His  works  as  well  as  God'  the  Father  in  his  owu  per- 
sonal relations,  the  God  that  will  be  taught  to  him  later  will 
become  a  cold  if  not  a  fearful  abstraction.  The  visible  world  in 
the  act  of  growth,  according  to  beautiful  order  and  for  human 
use,  prepares  for  the  comprehension  of  the  invisible. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Froebel's  method  ensures  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child, — the 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  His  attention  is  brightened, 
his  observation  shartened,  the  action  of  memory  and  reflection 
insured,  his  invention  stimulated.  He  obtained  his  fundamental 
ideas  of  mathematics,  architecture,  drawing,  coloring,  music, 
botany,  zoology,  society,  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  authority  of 
law.  At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  he  is  prepared  to  begin  his 
acquisition  of  book-knowledge.  Children  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  kindergai-ten  usually  learn  to  read  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time. 

Our  public  schools  are  justly  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  coun- 
try, but  they  have  not  arrived  at  perfection.  Beforms  must  be 
instituted,  and  will  be  at  some  future  time.  In  our  system  the 
memory  is  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  clear  preceptions. 
Definite  ideas  are  to  originate  as  abstractions  from  perceptions. 
K  they  do  not  originate  in  such  manner,  they  are  not  the  product 
of  one's  own  mental  activity,  but  simply  the  consent  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  ideas  of  others.  Mantaigne  says :  "  To  know  by- 
heart  is  not  to  know  at  all ;  it  means  to  give  something  into  the 
charge  of  one's  memory. 
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One  of  our  most  successful  teachers,  whose  loss  was  widely 
felt  and  much  lamented,  Mr.  Gam  well,  said,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  after  twenty-dve  years  experience,  that  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child  anything  whatever  before  his 
interest  is  awakened,  and  he  is  not  only^  ready  but  eager  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  we  wish  to  impart.  How  many  of  our  pri- 
mary children  are  in  that  hopeful  state  of  mind  can  be  ascertained 
by  inquiring  of  our  teachers  employed  in  that  grade.  They 
generally  realize  that  they  are  expected  to  furnish  all  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  under- 
standing (which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  small,)  for  forty 
or  fifty  children. 

Little  things  not  fit  to  bo  away  from  their  mothers,  or  rather 
from  a  care  better  than  their  mothers  give  them,  whose  alphabet 
recitations,  during  the  whole  day,  do  not  fill  half  an  hour,  are 
expected  to  sit  as  motionless  as  is  consistent  with  breathing 
during  six  hours  a  day.  There  can  be  no  greater  cruelty  than 
confining  young  children  in  this  manner,  repressing  all  their  inno- 
cent longings  for  enjoyment  and  cramming  the  poor,  bewildered 
little  minds  with  food  as  unwelcome  and  unnutritious  as  skim-milk 
to  a  farm-laborer,  and  as  unhealthy  as  mince-pie  to  a  dyspeptic. 
The  little  heart  wants  sympathy,  the  little  mind  lessons  which  it 
can  understand  and  assimilate.  To  take  the  average  child  of  five  or 
six  years  and  attempt  to  teach  him  arithmetic,  reading  and  spelling, 
is,  perhaps,  a  very  little  more  sensible  in  a  teacher  than  to  take  a 
colt  from  the  pasture,  bind  his  feet  and  set  him  to  studying  the 
seven  primary  colors,  for  instance,  would  be  in  a  stock-raiser. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  children  could  memorize  Latin  poetry  with 
as  much  facility  as  they  do  the  multiplication  tible,  (since  they 
would^do  it  in  the  same  way,  by  ear,)  and  there  is  also  no  doubt 
that  they  would  understand  the  former  quite  as  well  as  in  most 
cases  they  actually  do  the  latter. 

All  reforms  come  slowly,  and  a  radical  reform  in  methods  of 
education  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  in  parents 
belonging  to  all  classes  of  society.  The  ideal  is  visible  but  cannot 
be  grasped.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  school  houses,  so  that  the  lowest  (and  by  the  way  the 
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highest)  department  shall  not  be  so  shamefully  overcrowded.  The 
public  money  is  much  better  spent  in  this  direction  than  in  many 
others  where  it  disappears ;  in  any  other,  in  truth,  for  what  can 
be  of  greater  importance  than  laying  a  solid  foundation  of  health, 
mental  and  physical,  for  that  beautiful  superstructure  of  happiness 
which  we  fondly  hope  future  generations  will  successfully  raise. 

In  the  meantime,  our  committees  must  learn  that  they  cannot 
get  ten  hours  work  out  of  six,  or  two  persons  work  out  of  one ; 
that  they  cannot  put  the  new  wines  of  new  methods  into  the  old 
bottles  of  old  methods.  They  must  realize  that  the  memorizing 
of  every  incomprehensible  idea  hurts  the  mind  of  a  child ;  that 
.flesh  and  blood  is  not  meant  to  attain  the  immobility  of  marble, 
particularly  child's  flesh  and  blood.  They  must  listen  to  our  best 
physicians  all  over  the  land,  who  are  saying  that  a  child's  brain 
is  not  formed  or  in  condition  for  close  application  before  the  age 
of  eight  years.  They  must  listen  to  the  warning  which  Horace 
Mann  gave,  and  remember  that  there  have  been  many  innocents 
slaughtered  since  the  days  of  Herod.  m.  e. 


■^♦*- 


ABOUT  HEADING  NEW  BOOKS. 

We  heard  a  school-girl  say  of  a  •*  girl  graduate,"  the  other 
<day :  *^  O  she  has  grand  times,  now  that  she  has  left  the  Academy. 
And  she  doesn't  spend  her  time  foolishly,  either.     She  reads  all 
;the  new  books! " 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  an  old  gentleman. 
"  O  it's  true,  sir,"  said  the  school-girl,   flushing;  **  that  is,  I 
imean  she  reads  as  many  of  them  as  she  possibly  can." 

*'  Just  so,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentlemen,  kindly.  **  But  Fm 
not  sure  aboui:  the  wisdom  of  the  lady  who  reads  all  the  new 
books.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  often  must  spend  her  time  very 
foolishly — ^very  foolishly  indeed,  my  dear." 

The  old  gentleman  was  right.  It  would  be  better  to  read  no 
iuew  books  at  all  than  to  read  too  many  of  them.     A  man  might 
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live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  and  read  a  good  book  through 
every  week — ^yes,  at  the  end  of  a  few  centuries  become  really  a 
well-read  man  without  once  looking  into  a  new  book.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  a  grand  old  poet  named  Chaucer,  books  have  been 
coming  and  going.  Fortunately,  that  careless  old  saying,  <*  The 
good  die  young,''  cannot  be  applied  to  books.  Those  that  are 
worthy  to  live  do  live ;  and  it  would  be  quite  a  safe  thing  for  our 
Methuselah  to  look  only  at  twenty-year  old  works. 
**  Ah,  but  he  would  be  so  far  behind  the  age  !  ^ 
True,  my  dears,  and  very  knowing  of  you  to  say  it.  So,  to 
save  you  from  such  a  fate,  we  shall  try  now  and  then  to  point  out 
as  they  appear,  the  new  books  that  are  worthy  of  a  boy's  or  girl's 
attention.  But,  first  of  all,  here  is  a  word  of  advice.  Do  not 
read  only  the  new  authors :  For  hundreds  of  yeai*s  great  and 
good  souls  have  been  saying  beautiful  things  to  us  all — ^those  who 
come  early  and  those  who  come  late— ^and  their  words  are  as 
precious  now  as  ever  they  were.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  young  per- 
sons not  to  read  any  two  new  books  in  succession.  Always  put 
a  good,  standard  work  between  them ;  something  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  that  lives,  which  your  new  book  may  not. 
There  is  such  a  long  list  of  these  that  you  must  ask  your  parentis 
and  freinds  to  help  you  make  a  suitable  choice,  according  to  your 
age  and  tastes. — St.  Jficliolas/or  November. 
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POINT  AND  LINES. 

1.  A  POINT  is  a  place  which  has  neither  length,  breadth  nor 
thickness,  and  is  represented  by  a  dot. 

2.  A  LINE  is  a  figure  which  has  length  only,  and  is  represented 
by  a  mark. 

3.  Lines  are  divided  according  to  their  shapes  into  three  kinds, 
straight  lines,  curved  lines,  and  crooked  lines. 

4.  A  straight  line  is  a  line  which  extends  in  the  same  direction 
throughout  its  entire  length. 
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5.  A  curved  line  is  a  line  whose  direction  changes  at  every 
point,  like  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

6.  A  crooked  line  is  a  line  which  is  neither  straight  nor  curved 
througliout  its. entire  length. 

7.  Straight  lines  may  have  three  positions,  vertical,  horizontal 
and  oblique. 

8.  A  vertical  line  is  a  line  which  extends  straight  up  and  down, 
like  a  *' phimb-line." 

9.  A  horizontal  line  is  a  level  line.     What  is  the  horizon? 

10.  An  oblique  line  is  a  line  which  is  neither  vertical  nor  hori- 
zontal. 

11.  Parallel  lines  are  lines  which  extend  in  the  same  direction, 
and  would  never  meet. 

12.  Converging  lines  are  lines  which  begin  at  different  points 
and  approach  each  other. 

13.  Diverging  lines  are  lines  which  are  constantly  separating 
from  each  other. 

14.  Long  Measures  are  those  measures  which  are  used  in 
measuring  lines  or  distances.  The  denominations  are  inches^Jeett 
yards y  fathoms y  rods,  miles  and  leagues. 

table. 

12     inches  are 1  foot, 

3     feet  are 1  yard, 

6    feet  are 1  fathom, 

16^  feet  or  5^  yards  are    1  rod, 

5280    feet  or  320  rods  are     1  common  mile, 

69^  common  miles  are   1  degree  of  hititude, 

X  of  a  degree  oif  latitude  is   • . . .  1  "  nautical "  mile, 
3  nautical  miles  are    1  league. 

15.  The  abbreviations  are  in.  for  inch,  fl.  for  foot,  yd.  for 
yard,  rd.  for  rod,  and  mi.  for  mile. 

16.  An  inch  is  a  line  one-twelfth  of  a  foot  long;  a  foot  is  a 
line  12  inches  or  one-third  of  a  yard  long ;  a  yard  is  a  line  3  feet 
long;  a  rod  is  a  line  16}  feet  long ;  a  mile  is  a  line  5280  feet,  or 
320  rods  long. 

17.  A  degree  of  latitude  is  ^  of  the   distance  from  the  equator 
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to  either  pole,  and  a  nautical  mile  is  ^  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  ^^  of  69^  common  miles,  which  is  nearly  l\  common  miles ; 
and  a  league  is  three  nautical  miles,  or  about  3}  common  miles. 
The  fathom  is  used  in  measuring  depths  at  sea. 

18.  Cloth,  ribbons,  laces,  etc.,  are  sold  by  the  yard,  half-yard, 
quarter-yard,  eighth-yard,  etc.  [Give  the  length  of  each  of  the 
above  parts  of  a  yard.] 

19.  An  Angle  is  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  two  lines 
which  meet  at  a  point,  and  the  point  where  they  meet  is  called 
the  vertex  of  the  angle. 

20.  There  are  three  kinds  of  angles,  right  angles,  obtuse 
angles,  and  acute  angles. 

21.  A  right  angle  is  an  angle  which  is  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  lines  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  It  is  some- 
times called  a  ^  square  corner." 

22.  Two  lines  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  when  all  the 
angles  at  their  point  of  meeting  are  equal.  [Illustrate  the  latter, 
and  show  the  difference  between  "  perpendicular"  and  **  vertical." 
Vertical  lines  are  perpendicular  to  what?  Should  the  walls  of  a 
building  be  perpendicular  or  veilical?] 

23.  An  obtuse  angle  is  an  angle  which  is  larger  than  a  right 
angle.     Obtuse  means  dull  or  blunted. 

24.  An  acute  angle  is  an  angle  which  is  smaller  than  a  right 
angle.     Acute  means  sharp  or  pointed. 

surfaces. 

1.  A  surface  is  a  figure  which  has  length  and  breadth,  but  no 
thickness. 

2.  There  are  thi^ee  kinds  of  surfaces,  plane  surfaces,  curved 
surfaces,  and  uneven  surfaces. 

3.  A  plane  surf  ace  is  a  smooth,  straight  surface.  Plane  sur- 
faces may  be  level  like  a  floor,  vertical,  like  a  wall,  or  inclined, 
like  a  roof. 

4.  A  curved  surface  is  a  surface  whose  direction  changes  at 
every  point,  like  the  surface  of  a  globe.     [Define  a  curved  line]. 

5.  An  uneven  surface  is  a  surface  which  is  neither  plane  nor 
curved  throughout  its  entire  extent,  like  the  smface  of  rocks. 
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6.  A  POLTOON  is  a  piano  surface  which  is  bounded  by  straight 
lines.  A  polygon  with  three  sides  is  called  a  triangle;  a  polygon 
with  four  sides  is  called  a  quadrilateral;  with  five  sides,  VLpeTUa-- 
gon;  with  six  sides,  a  hexagon;  with  seven  sides,  a  heptagon; 
with  eight  sides,  an  octagon. 

7.  A  TRIANGLE  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  three  straight 
lines. 

8.  Triangles  are  divided  according  to  their  angles  into  three 
kinds,  right-angled  triangles,  obtuse-angled  triangles,  and  acute- 
angled  triangles. 

9.  A  right^ngled  triangle  is  a  triangle  which  has  one  right 
angle  and  two  acute  angles. 

10.  An  obtuse^ngled  triangle  is  a  triangle  which  has  one  obtuse 
angle  and  two  acute  angles. 

11.  An  acute-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  which  has  three  acute 
angles. 

12.  Triangles  are  divided  according  to  their  sides  into  three 
kinds,  equilateral  triangles,  isosceles  triangles,  and  scaleno  tri- 
angles. 

13.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  a  triangle  which  has  throo  equal 
sides.     Equilateral  means  equal-sided. 

14.  An  isosceles  triangle  is  a  triangle  which  has  only  two  equal 
sides. 

15.  A  scalene  triangle  is  a  triangle  which  has  three  unequal 
sides. 

16.  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  the  side  on  which  the  triangle  is 
supposed  to  rest,  and  the  perpendicular  of  a  triangle  is  the  per- 
pendicular distance  from  the  base  to  the  highest  point,  and  is 
always  perpendicular  to  the  base.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  the 
longest  side  is  called  the  hypothenuse, 

17.  A  QUADRILATERAL  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  four 
straight  lines.  There  are  six  quadrilaterals,  the  square,  the  rec- 
tangle, the  rhombus,  the  rhomboid,  the  trapezoid,  and  the  trape- 
zium. 

18.  A  square  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  four  straight  lines, 
and  having  four  right  angles,  the  length  and  width  being  equal. 

19.  A  rectangle  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  four  straight 
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lines,  and  having  four  right  angles,  the  length  being  greater  than 
the  width. 

20.  A  rhombus  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  four  straight 
lines,  the  length  and  width  being  equal,  but  the  angles  not  right 
angles. 

21.  A  rhomboid  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  four  straight 
lines,  the  length  being  greater  than  the  width,  and  the  angles  not 
right  angles. 

22.  The  square,  rectangle,  rhombus  and  rhomboid  are  called 
**  pai-allelograms,''  because  their  opposite  sides  are  always  pa- 
rallel. 

23.  A  trapezoid  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  four  straight 
lines,  and  having  only  two  of  its  sides  parallel. 

24.  A  trapezium  is  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  four  straight 
lines,  having  no  two  of  its  sides  parallel. 

25.  Square  Measures  are  those  measures  which  are  used  in 
measuring  the  areas  of  surfaces.  The  denominations  are  square 
inches,  square  feet,  square  yards,  square  rods,  acres,  and  square 
miles. 

26.  A  square  inch  is  a  square  surface  which  is  one  inch  long 
and  one  inch  wide ;  a  square  foot  is  a  square  surface  which  is  one 
foot  long  and  one  foot  wide ;  a  square  yard  is  a  square  surface 
which  is  one  yard  long  and  one  yard  wide ;  a  square  rod  is  a 
square  surface  which  is  one  rod  long  and  one  rod  wide ;  an  acre 
is  any  surface  which  contains  160  square  rods ;  a  square  mile  is  a 
square  surface  which  is  one  mile  long  and  one  mile  wide. 

27.  The  area  of  any  surface  is  the  number  of  square  inches, 
square  feet,  square  yards,  square  rods,  acres,  or  square  miles 
which  it  will  require  to  cover  such  surface. 

TABLE. 

144  square  inches  are 1  square  foot, 

9  square  feet  are     1  square  yard, 

30^  sq.  yds.  or  272^  square  feet  are  • .  •  •  1  square  rod, 

160  square  rods  are    1  acre, 

640  acres  are •  • .  •  1  square  mile. 

28.  The  abbreviations  are  sq.  in.  for  square  inches,  sq.  ft.  for 
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square  feet,  sq.  yd.  for  square  yards,  sq.  rd.  for  square  rods,  A, 
for  acres,  and  sq.  mi.  for  square  miles. 

29.  To  find  the  area  of  a  square  or  rectangle,  we  multiply  the 
length  by  the  width. 

80.  To  find  the  area  of  a  rhombus  or  rhomboid,  we  multiply 
the  length  by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  sides. 

31.  To  find  the  area  of  any  triangle,  we  multiply  the  length  of 
the  base  by  one-half  the  pei*pendicular  height. 

82.  To  find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid,  we  draw  one  or  two  dotted 
lines  so  as  to  divide  the  trapezoid  into  a  rectangle  and  one  or  two 
triangles,  and  find  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  rectangle  and 
triangles . 

33.  To  find  the  area  of  a  trapezium  or  of  any  irregular  surface 
which  is  bounded  by  straight  lines,  we  divide  the  given  figure 
into  triangles,  find  the  areas  of  all  those  triangles,  and  then  find 
the  sum  of  those  areas. 

34.  To  find  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  square  when  the  area  is 
given,  we  first  change  the  area  to  square  rods,  square  yards,  square 
feet,  or  square  inches,  and  then  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
area.  If  the  area  is  in  square  feet  the  result  will  be  the  number 
of  feet  on  one  side,  etc. 

35.  To  find  the  width  of  a  rectangle  whose  area  and  the  relation 
between  its  width  and  length  are  given,  we  take  the  same  frac- 
tional part  of  the  area  that  the  width  is  of  the  length,  and  extract 
the  square  root  of  the  results. 

36.  The  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides ;  for^  if 
we  draw  a  square  just  as  long  as  the  hypothenuse,  and  another 
square  just  as  long  as  the  base,  and  a  third  square  just  as  long  as 
the  perpendicular,  there  will  be  just  as  many  square  inches  in  the 
first  square  as  there  are  in  both  the  second  and  third  squares. 

37.  To  find  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  when 
the  base  and  perpendicular  are  given,  we  square  the  base,  square 
the  perpendicular,  add  the  two  squares,  and  extract  the  square 
root  of  the  sum. 

38.  To  find  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  when  the  per- 
pendicular and  hypothenuse  are  given,  wo  square  the  base,  square 
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the  hypothenusc,  and  then  extract  the  sqaaro   root  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  squares. 

39.  To  find  the  perpendicular  of  a  right-angled  triangle  when 
the  base  and  bypothenuse  are  given,  we  square  the  base,  square 
the  bypothenuse,  and  then  extract  the  square  root  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  squares. 


»♦  ♦  »♦ 
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To  THE  Editor  op  the  Schoolmaster: 

I  hope  I  have  not  closed  your  ears  by  thus  frankly  avowing 
myself  one  of  that  unfortunate  class  living  outside  of  city  advan- 
tages, for  I  am  humble  and  willing  to  learn.  I  am  intensely  in- 
terested, as  country  teachers  often  are,  in  all  that  school  authori- 
ties in  cities  do  or  say,  and  I  always  read  the  **  Manual  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Providence.*'  In  the  issue  of  September, 
1872, 1  found  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  contents  of  that  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  viz.,  an  **  order  of  exercises  "  for  Primary, 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools,  which  was  intended,  I  pre- 
sume, to  kindly  relieve  the  teachera  from  any  trouble  of  deciding 
upon  their  course  of  labor  from  day  to  day.  We  have  made  some 
attempt  at  grading  in  our  ^  deestrict,*'  nnd  I  am  placed  in  charge  of 
the  younger  scholars  in  a  room  by  myself.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  writing  out  a  general  order  of  exercises  as  a  guide,  and 
then  modifying  it  according  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  If  a  lesson 
in  a  particular  study  chanced  to  be  unusually  difficult,  or  one  of  my 
classes  had  more  trouble  with  one  lesson  than  another  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  spend  more  time  on  that  lesson  and  let  something  else  go. 
If  it  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  disagreeable  days  when  no  one  has 
much  ambition  or  energy,  and  children  lose  all  interest  in  their 
work,  I  felt  at  perfect  liberty  to  have  general  exercises  to  en- 
liven and  wake  them  up  even  if  it  were  not  Friday,  leaving  hard 
work  for  another  time.  However,  the  "  order  of  exercises  ^  seemed 
so  definite  and  systematic  —  like  having  your  religion  given  you 
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whole  without  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  deciding  for  yourself, — 
that  I  embraced  the  idea  with  enthusiasm.  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  marvelous  perfection  of  machinery  in  the  Providence  schools. 
How  the  scholars  of  similar  grades,  no  matter  how  they  might 
differ  in  disposition  or  capacity,  were  not  only  learning  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  the  same  studies,  by  the  use  of  the  same 
methods,  but  every  minute  of  the  day  was  employed  in  the  same 
way.  I  even  saw  in  a  vision  the  plan  carried  out  still  further, 
and  Primary  schools,  for  instance,  all  over  the  country  reciting 
the  multiplication  tables,  or  spelling  Baker  at  the  same  time,  each 
day.  This  is  system  I  said,  and  determined  to  do  my  best  to 
chime  in  with  the  others.  But,  alas,  I  am,  after  heroic  and  per- 
sisted efforts  forced  to  the  conviction  that  either  human  nature  in 
^  our  town  "  is  very  different  from  that  of  Providence,  or  I  am  in- 
cable  of  the  order  and  system  I  admire  so  much.  My  lessons  are 
either  too  short  or  too  long,  they  spill  over  and  run  into  each 
other.  My  scholars  seem  to  require  some  discipline  and  no  time 
is  allowed  in  the  admirable  ^  order  of  exercises  *'  for  such  matters ; 
in  the  winter  time  my  children  have  to  take  some  minutes  each 
day  to  put  on  and  take  off  India  rubbers,  coats,  shawls  and 
hoods,  and  in  the  summer  time  thev  must  bo  ^*  watered "  like 
other  animals.  More  than  all,  there  are  many  occasions  when  by 
obeying  the  "  order  of  exercises  "  and  going  by  the  clock,  I  am 
obliged  to  stop  a  recitation  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
interest  of  the  scholars  is  so  awakened  that  a  few  minutes  more 
would  tide  them  over  their  difficulties  and  fix  the  lesson  firmly  in 
iheir  minds.  To  retard  the  education  of  the  individual  school, 
you  are  placed  in  chai'ge  of,  for  the  sake  of  securing  uniformity  of 
action  with  schools  of  which  you  know  nothing,  seems  a  little 
like  ''putting the  cart  before  the  horse," — excuse  the  country 
phrase, —  but  I  am  very  unwilling  to  place  my  own  poor  judgment 
and  experience  in  opposition  to  the  theories  of  the  Honorable  Com** 
mittee  of  Providence  schools.  Will  not  some  city  teacher  kindly 
inform  the  less  favored  country  schoolmarm  how  to  do  itf  The 
human  nature  we  have  to  deal  with,  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
pupils,  seems  to  require  a  litde  freedom  of  action  and  though  we 
are  all  ready  to  do  our  part,  we  need  instruction. 
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P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  from  a  city 
teacher,  greatly  to  my  surprise  and  horror,  that  the  "  order  of  ex- 
er^bises "  cannot  be  followed  absolutely  in  the  schools  of  Provi- 
dence, owing  to  the  same  difficulties  which  opposed  it  in  my  own 
school.  I  also  learn  that  some  complaints  have  been  made 
againt  this  same  plan  of  the  School  Committee,  by  teachers  who 
declare  it  to  be  absurd  to  expect  such  concert  of  action,  and  who 
resent  it  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberty,  and  as  showing  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  their  judgment.  I  am  still  more  puzzled 
than  before.  If  I  cannot  go  to  the  School  Committee  of  Provi- 
dence, for  instruction,  where  shall  I  go?  Can  it  be  that  I  was 
right  in  thinking  that  the  teacher,  conscientious  and  faithful  as  she 
ought  to  be,  was  the  best  person  to  write  her  ^  order  of  exercises'* 
for  the  day? 


-•♦♦- 
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pROVroENCE.— The  first  premiums  of  Brown  University,  in  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  wore  awarded  to  students  prepared  by  Prof.  Men-ick  Lyon,  classical 
principal  of  the  University  Grammar  School.  Miss  Lucy  H.  Garlin,  of  Pro- 
vidence, a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Muiic,  has  received 
an  appointment  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  music  for  the  public  schools 
of  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  including  tiiose  of  Jamaica  Plains. 

Fioneer  in  Evening  School  Work. — Caleb  Famum,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  taught 
an  evening  school,  which  was  a  private  enterprise  in  Allenville,  North  Provi- 
dence, in  the  winter  of  1832-3.  The  late  Philip  Allen  was  the  solo  owner  of 
the  village  and  the  building  which  was  used  for  a  school-house.  Mr.  Farnum 
was  at  the  same  time  teacher  in  a  day  school,  receiving  from  the  town  $34 
per  month,  board  not  included. 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  MEETING. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Slate 
was  held  in  the  Commissioner's  office  in  Elizabeth  Building,  on  Monday,  Nov. 
S^th,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  Commissioner  fiicknell  occupied  the  chau\  Dr. 
Bassctt,  of  East  Providence,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Superintendent  Bumham,  of  Cumberland,  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Evening  Schools,  made  a  report  in  reference  to  that  sul^^ct.  The  report  was 
full  and  specific,  and  covered  the  following  points : 
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1.  Evening  schools  when  necessary  should  be  established  and  maintained 
by  town  and  city  appropriations. 

2.  They  should  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Conmiittee. 

3.  Good  order  should  be  maintained  chiefly  by  means  of  suspension  and  the 
like,  ralher  than  by  corporal  punishment. 

4.  No  scholar  should  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  none 
above  that  age  who  attend  the  day  schools. 

5.  Elementary  studies  should  receive  the  chief  attention,  as  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography. 

6.  Music  may  be  employed ;  and  there  may  be  oral  instiTiction  in  natural 
science  and  otlier  higher  branches. 

7.  The  seventh  of  these  recommendations  pertained  to  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement oi  these  schools  and  the  length  of  the  terms.  It  was  decided  that 
these  schools  should  commence  by  the  11th  of  October,  and  that  the  terms 
should  not  exceed  ten  weeks  in  length.  There  should  be  a  vacation  of  one 
week  at  the  holidays.  It  was  thought  that  the  question  of  the  number  of 
evenings  in  a  week,  that  these  schools  shall  be  in  session  should  be  left  to  the 
option  of  the  several  committees. 

The  fourth  of  these  recommendations  called  forth  a  warm  discussion. 

C!ommissioner  Bicknell  summed  up  the  case  reviewing  the  arguments  made. 
He  favored  the  recommendation  as  reported,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
words,  **  unless  witli  special  permission  of  the  school  committee.''  This  modi- 
fication was  complied  with,  and  the  recommendations  as  a  whole  were 
adopted. 

The  subject  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  was  called  up.  Mr.  Bicknell  read  the 
statutes  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  raised  the  question  whether  the  provi- 
sions made  were  adequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Uie  case.  An  informal 
discussion  followed,  as  the  result  of  which  it  was  voted  tliat  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Stat«  institution  for  the  correction  and  tniining  of  truants 
and  vagrants,  be  refeiTed  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  consideration. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  January  23,  at  9.30  a.m.  School  Com- 
mittees are  also  invited  to  be  present.  In  spite  of  the  storm  the  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  interest  maintained  was  marked. 

Cumberland.— The  Valley  Falls  School,  on  the  Cumberland  side,  is  under 
the  care  of  one  of  their  citizens,  Charles  H.  Randall. 

PoBTSMOUTH.— Mr.  T.  Ryan,  of  Brown  University,  who  has  already  had 
successful  experience  as  teacher  in  our  Sbite,  has  been  secm*ed  to  teach  in 
Disti-ict  No.  5,  Newtown,  in  place  of  Mr.  Foster,  resigned. 

SciTUATE.— A  meeting  of  the  school  ofScers  and  teachci-s  was  held  in  the 
vestiy  of  the  Baptist  Chuix^h,  North  Scituate,  which  was  well  attended. 
Twenty  teachers  and  school  officers  were  present,  and  a  lively  interest  in  the 
work  was  manifested.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  the  Kent  school-house, 
November  3rd,  which  will  doubtless  show  good  results. 

The  Commissioner  has  visited  the  several  schools  in  town,  and  found  a  good 
work  progressing. 

In  the  Eagle  District,  No.  3,  a  tax  of  $300  has  been  made,  for  thorough  re- 
pairs.   The  Academy  District,  No.  4,  has  made  thorough  repairs  on  the  school- 
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hoiue,  an<i  shows  an  earnest  purpose  to  improve  the  school  in  all  respects. 
Bomt  Hill  District,  No.  8,  proposes  a  tax  for  school  furniture.  Saundcrsville 
District,  No.  id,  has  raised  ^100  for  globe,  maps,  dictionary,  etc  ;  and  the 
Richmond  District,  No.  14,  proposes  to  expend  nearly  as  much  for  the  same 
purpose.  Tlie  school-house  at  Trimtown  will  be  painted,  papered  and  tho- 
roughly renovated :  expense  $300-500. 

South  Kikgstown.— The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  has  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  among  the  schools  of  this  town,  and  found  them  in  an  improved 
condition  since  his  last  visits.  Addresses  were  given  at  Wakefield  and  Peace 
Dale  to  good  audiences.  The  Superintendent  and  School  Committee  are 
active  in  promoting  school  interests.  The  schools  at  Perry vi lie  and  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  commenced  November  10th.  with  Mr.  J.  £.  R.  Crandall  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ccillins  as  teachers.  Edwards'  Analytical  Series  of  Readers  have 
been  adopted  to  take  the  place  of  Sargent^s. 

A  Town  High  iSicAooZ.— Hon.  R.  G.  Hazard  has  made  a  liberal  offer  to  the 
town,  by  which  he  proposes  to  give  land,  erect  a  fine  High  School  building 
and  iumish  it.  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  provided 
the  town  wiU  support  a  good  school. 

At  a  meeting  held  to  discuss  the  subject  it  was  estimated  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  competent  to  teach  such  a  school  would  not  be  less  than  $2,200. 

The  income  of  the  Robinson  Fund  (which  now  amounts  to  nearly  $14,000} 
$1,000,  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  leaving  an  an- 
nual sum  of  $1200  to  be  raised  by  other  means.  A  committee  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  report  a  plan. 

In  snch  a  movement  the  school  officers  and  citizens  have  a  deep  interest, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  a  plan  will  soon  be  adopted  that  will  make  the 
proposal  a  reality  and  a  success. 

Tiverton. — Commissioner  Bicknell  hold  an  institute  at  Tiverton  in  Septem- 
ber, and  reports  an  active  interest  in  schools  among  the  school  officers. 

Teachers^  meetings  are  to  be  sustained  during  the  winter.  Miss  Richards, 
of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  is  teacher  in  District  No.  1,  Tiverton  Four  Corners. 

Warwick. — ^Teacher^s  meetings  in  this  town  are  a  success,  and  are  held 
monthly.  The  per  centage  of  attendance  in  the  school  at  Centreville  was  87. 
Nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  number  registered  had  neither  been  absent  nor 
tardy.  We  learn  that  the  teachers,  Misses  Fannie  M.  Lyon  and  Lizzie  Allen 
have  given  very  general  satisfaction. 

Stonington,  Conn* —  The  Institute  held  in  this  town  commencing  Oct. 
88,  under  the  direction  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Hon.  B.  6.  Northrop,  was  well  attended  from  the 
first  The  schools  of  Westerly  were  closed  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  meet- 
ing to  give  all  an  opportunity  of  attending.  This  Institute  did  much  to  unite 
the  school  interests  of  this  portion  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Westerly. — ^The  weekly  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  District  No.  1,  have 
been  continued  during  the  fall  term.  At  the  firat  meeting  appointments  were 
made  for  the  term,  and  every  teacher  assigned  a  part  with  the  exception  of 
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two  or  three  not  nambered  in  the  list  before  the  opening  of  the  present  term. 
Before  the  close  of  the  school,  written  examinations  were  given  throughoot 
all  the  grades  which  were  very  satisfactory. 

HoPKiNTON.—The  trustees  of  the  Joint  School  District  have  secured  the 
services  of  S.  S.  Scammell  as  Principal  of  the  new  graded  school  at  Asha* 
way.  Miss  8.  E.  Chester  who  has  taught  in  this  district  several  terms  will  be 
one  of  the  teachers.  Rev.  S.  S.  Griswold,  Superintendent.,  is  a  starong  advo- 
cate of  a  tax  on  the  property  of  each  district,  sufficient  to  supply  the  text- 
books required  by  the  scholars. 

CoYENTRT. — ^The  School  Commissioner  was  requested  to  hold  an  educa- 
tional meeting  at  Anthony  Hall,  Nov.  6th.  Cards  of  invitation  were  sent  oat 
to  the  citizens  of  Anthony,  Quidnick,  and  Washington.  Nearly  seven  hun- 
dred accepted  the  invitation. 

WooNSOCKET.— Rev.  C.  J.  White  sent  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Town 
Council,  which  he  was  requested  to  withdi*aw  as  they  are  anxious  to  continue 
his  services  as  Superintendent.  Rev.  S.  L.  Holman,  one  of  the  School  Com- 
mitte  has  resigned,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  finptist  Church  in  Millerton. 
N.  Y.  Erastus  Richardson  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  H.  A.  Ben- 
son, who  has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School,  was  the 
grateful  recipient  of  a  fine  chromo,  from  the  da^s  which  graduated  in  the  sum- 
mer term.  Eight  or  ten  applicants  were  examined  for  the  vacancy  made  by 
his  resignation,  and  it  was  decided  that  Henry  M.  Harrington,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  bo  his  successor,  with  a  salary  of  $1200- 

The  plans  for  three  new  school-bouses,  hsive  been  prepared,  and  submitted 
to  the  School  Committee,  for  their  approval,  by  Gen.  W.  R.  Walker. 

The  evening  schools  have  commenced  their  winter  session.  There  are 
four — located  in  the  Clinton  school-house,  the  Harris  B/ock,  and  the  school- 
houses  in  Bernon  and  Globe. 

East  Green  wich.— The  fall  term  of  the  Public  School  in  District  No.  1, 
closed  on  Friday,  November  21st,  for  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  visitors  were  present  at  the  closing  exercises.  The  term  has  been  a 
profitable  one  to  the  pupils.  The  principal,  Mr.  C.  D  Albro,  has  proved  him- 
self a  thorough  disciplinarian)  and  the  assistants  in  the  Intermediate  and 
Primary  depailments,  Misses  Potter,  Eddy  and  Hawkins,  have  taught  with 
their  usual  success.  The  winter  teims  are  begun  in  all  the  rural  districts.  No. 
S  has  Miss  Jennie  D.  Stone,  of  Warwick,  for  its  teacher.  No.  3,  Shippeetown, 
is  taught  by  Miss  Agnes  F.  Tracy.  No.  4  has  secured  the  services  of  Miss 
Lizzie  Post,  and  No.  5  is  taught  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Noyes,  of  South  Kingstown* 
It  is  hoped  that  the  winter  will  be  improved  profitably,  as  the  town  has 
never  had  a  more  cificient  corps  of  teachers. 

Johnston.— Evening  Schools  are  opened  this  year.  Thus  far  they  have 
proved  to  be  a  success  and  the  Committee  are  much  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sults. Schools  are  in  session  at  Dry  Brook,  Merino,  Olncy  ville  and  Plain 
Farm,  and  two  more  are  proposed  that  all  who  ought  to  ei\joy  these  advan- 
tages may  be  accommodated.  Six  teachers  are  employed,  W.  S.  Kent  and  D.  W. 
Irons,  of  the  School  Committee,  Irwia  France  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, are  the  Principals. 
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Lincoln. — There  have  been  some  chnnges  in  the  list  of  teachers  at  Central 
Falls,  Miss  Belle  Doran  taking  the  third  room  in  place  of  Miss  Reynolds,  who 
has  resigned  on  account  of  her  health.  Miss  Thrasher  will  teach  the  second 
room,  and  Miss  Annie  Greene,  of  Pawtucket,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  the 
first  room  in  place  of  Miss  Alice  Wood,  resigned. 

A  free  evening  school  has  been  opened  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Flagg. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davis  has  been  engaged  as  principal  teacher  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants. 

MiDDtETOWN.— Henry  J.  Chase,  of  Brooklin,  Conn,  a  graduate  of  Ti-inity 
College,  and  a  teacher  of  experience,  is  teaching  in  District  No.  1,  and  Mr 
P.  G.  Collins,  in  District  No.  6. 

Newport.— Tho  Evening  High  School  of  last  year  will  not  be  resumed,  but 
schools  ai'e  to  be  opened  adapted  to  the  wants  of  pupils,  and  it  is  judged  that  the 
attcndiince  will  be  about  two  hundi'ed.  The  city  appropriation  for  evening 
schools  is  five  hundred  dollars. 

New  SnoREiiAM. — ^The  Superintendent  intends  to  make  a  trial  of  evening 
schools,  as  a  number  of  young  men  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  such 
a  school  established.  No  appropriation  is  made  by  the  town,  but  the  Super* 
intendent  will  endeavor  to  have  that  deficiency  made  up  by  those  who  attend 
school.  The  school  will  begin  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  can  attend  to 
make  it  profitable  and  interesting. 

North  Providence.— An  evening  school  for  girls  was  opened  Oct  6,  in 
thH  school-house  in  the  Second  School  District,  Msss  Lizzie  Brown  being 
Principal.    Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  simlar  school  for  boys. 

Last  year  this  town  sustained  ten  evening  schools,  at  an  expense  of  about 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  will  do  as  well  or  better  this  year.  Miss  Agnes  Wil- 
liams, of  Providence,  has  charge  of  the  Grammar  Department  in  the  Hop- 
kins District. 

North  Smith  field.— Mr.  G.  L.  Church,  of  Providence,  is  engaged  to 
teach  in  District  No.  7.  Slatersville. 

Smithfield.— Evening  Schools  are  to  be  established  at  Georgiavillo,  Man- 
tIHo  and  Greenville.  Ulie  town  appropriates  $200,  and  private  contributions 
have  already  been  made  in  addition. 

East  Providence. — Mr.  B.  P.  Tabor  has  been  engaged  to  teach  at  Rum- 
ford  during  the  winter  term  in  pLtce  of  Geo.  £.  Carpenter,  who  commences 
the  study  of  medicine.  Mr.  L.  A.  Fi-eeman  has  just  closed  a  successful 
term.  He  has  able  associates  at  Watchemoket.  Miss  Sutton  and  Miss 
Hornby  of  the  Normal  School  are  doing  well.  The  teachers  of  this  town 
have  shown  their  intelligent  interest  in  their  work  by  the  formation  of  a 
teachers^  association,  which  is  to  hold  monthly  meetings.  Superintendent 
Bassett  reports  the  schools  of  this  town  in  a  good  condition. 

Warren. — ^The  School  Committee  of  this  town  think  greater  good  can  be 
effected  by  opening  one  evening  school  on  Baker  street,  with  two  teachers 
than  by  sustaining  two  schools  as  was  done  last  year.  These  schools  receive 
aid  from  the  general  appropriation  of  the  town,  and  the  ISmith  School  iund. 
An  Evening  School  commenced  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  M.  Jr., 
and  Grin  L.  Bosworth,  In  the^e  times  a  good  opportunity  is  given  for  all  to 
profit  by  the  wise  munificence  of  the  town. 
8 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  R.  I.  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Tub  Annual  Meetiko  of  the  B.  L  Institute  or  Instruction  wlQ  be  held  at  PtotI. 
ci/snce,  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  22,  28  and  24, 1878. 

The  Normal  School  and  the  publio  schools  of  Providence  will  be  open  for  esamlnir 
tion  Thursday,  from  9.30  to  12  m.  At  2  p.  m.  the  High  School  and  the  Grammar,  Inter- 
mediate and  Primary  Departments  will  hold  sessions  in  separate  rooms  in  the  Provi- 
dence High  School  building. 

At  half  past  seven  on  Thursday  evening  the  Institute  will  meet  at  Music  Hall  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  from  General  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

On  Friday  the  regular  work  of  tile  Institute  will  be  taken  up,  in  Music  Hall,  and  on 
Friday  Evening  the  great  popular  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place.  The  Institute 
will  continue  its  sessions  until  12  m.  on  Saturday. 

Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  has  been  secured  to  give  readings  and  lectures 
upon  Elocution.  Take  notice  tA<xt  ii  hue  been  decided  tofumiehfree  entertainment  only  tofemaU 
teachere^  and  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  tKe  hoapUalitiee  of  the  Institute  should  make  application  to  JL 
W.  Russell,  Esq.,  Protfid^nce,  by  letter  or  in  person,  on  or  be/ore  January  lUh.  To  all  such  cards 
toUl  be  sent  indicating  the  place  of  entertainment  offered  them. 

State  Educational  Liurart,  at  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pablio  Schools. 
Books  received  from  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. : — 

Americnn  Educational  Roaders,  copies  of  Ist.  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Readers. 

Sander's  ist,  3nd.  3rd,  4tb,  5th,  6th,  TJ nion  Readers. 

The  Humorous  Speaker,  Oliver  Oldliam. 

Rending  and  Elocution,  Annie  T.  Randall. 

Copies  of  Swinton's  Word  Primer.  Word  Book  of  English  Spelling,  Word 
Analysis  and  one  copy  of  Swinton's  First  Lessons  in  Our  Country's  History. 

Robinson's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  including  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithme- 
tic. Progressive  Primaiy.  Intellectual,  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Higher  Arith- 
metic, Robinson's  New  Elementary  and  Now  University  Algebra,  Bryant  and 
Stratton's  Book  Keeping.  Common  and  High  School  Edition. 

Kiddle's  New  Elementary  Astronomy. 

Woodbury's  Complete  Course  with  Uerman. 

Kerl's  First  Lessons.  Shorter  Coui-se  and  Common  School  Grammar  and 
Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Gray's  Botanies  for  Young  People.  How  Plants 
Behave  and  How  Plants  Grow. 

Elliot's  &  Storer's  Elemental^  Manual  of  Chemistry,  and  Manual  of  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

Text  Book  of  Geology,  James  D.  Dana.  Hitchcock's  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology. Analysis  of  Civil  Government  and  letter  Writing,  Calvin  Tovm- 
send. 

Spencerian  System  of  Practical  Penmanship,  and  Drawing  Books,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3  and  4.    First  Steps  in  Music,  by  George  B.  I^oomis. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT, 

The  publishers  of  the  Schoolmaster  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  ar- 
rangement which  they  have  made  with  Wood's  Household  Magazine. 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  offer  both  the  Schoolmaster  and  the  Household 
Magazine,  with  the  superb  chromo,  the  **  To  Semite,"  for  $3  25.  This  offer, 
we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  now  before  the  public  The  chromo  is  a  work 
of  decided  merit  and  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  combination.  The 
opportunity  is  now  afforded  our  friends  to  procure  good  reading,  of  varied  char- 
acter, and  a  fine  picture.  With  a  little  effort,  we  believe  the  circulation  of 
the  Schoolmaster  may  be  doubled  during  the  next  two  months.  Will  yon 
not  make  the  trial? 
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Look  at  onr  offer  of  Iho  Globe  Microscope  as  a  preminm  for  the  School- 
master. It  is  a  fine  instrument  for  the  price  and  will  afford  an  infinite  fund 
of  amusement  for  winter  evenings.    A  fine  chance  for  the  boys! 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your  clubs  for  1874.  Don't  delay  to  send  in 
your  names  and  tlie  cash.    Our  list  on  another  page  will  give  the  pni*ticu1ars. 

Those  teachers  who  have  long  been  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
ink  question,  will  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  by  referring  to  J.  L.  Ham- 
met's  advertisement  in  the  front  of  this  number. 

Messrs.  Cowpertuwait  &  Co.,  announce  for  the  holidays  tlie  long-looked 
for  edition  of  Greene's  Analysis,  upon  which  the  distinguished  author  has  been 
bestowing  some  of  his  best  thoughts  and  attention. 

Messrs.  IvisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  call  attention  this  month  to 
their  revised  series  of  the  Spencerian  Penmanship  Copy-books.  Teachers  and 
othci-s  interested  are  refen*ed  to  the  third  page  of  cover. 

I>on*t  overlook  James  Vick's  floral  advertisement. 

Wo  publish  this  month  prospectuses  of  various  journals  and  periodicals.  All 
are  good  and  inrorthy  of  support.  Take  your  choice  and  write  to  us  for  our 
club  terms,  or  turn  to  our  club  list  whoro  we  give  terms  for  the  minority  of 
the  leading  publications  of  the  day. 

We  have  made  special  arrangements  so  that  we  can  furnish  the  School- 
master with  LiTTELL^s  Living  Age  for  $8.00,  the  regular  price  of  the  latter. 
Send  in  your  names  and  subscriptions. 


♦  ♦  ♦  » ♦ 
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THE  NATIONAL  READERS.  The  attention  of  onr  readers  is  called  to  the  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co.*8  new  series  of  Readers.  Their  good  points  are  summed  up  as 
follows:  1.  Excellent  paper,  press  work  and  binding.  2.  A  fine  selection  of  articles, 
arranged  in  a  progressive  order.  8.  Beautiftil  illustrations  and  engravings.  4.  Cheap* 
ness.  5.  Their  real  value,  attested  by  practical  experience  in  the  school  room. 
Teachers  and  School  Ofl9oers  should  examine  these  books  before  making  a  change  In 
reading  books. 

THE  SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP.    New  York:   Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

We  liave  been  very  much  pleased  with  our  examination  of  the  copy-books 
belonging  to  this  series.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  seen  finer  models  for 
a  desirable  style  of  penmanship.  They  combine,  it  would  seem,  all  the 
requisites  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  handwriting.  To  many  the  Spencerian 
models  have  seemed  too  ornate,  rather  adapted  to  a  finished  style  for  epistolary 
writing,  than  for  oi*dinary  business  purposes.  In  these  new  copies  the  redun- 
dancies are  carefully  elided,  and  only  the  essential  elements  of  the  letters  are 
retained.  The  general  execution  and  finish  of  the  books  is  very  good,  and 
evinces  careful  preparation. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  CCato  Mjvjor).  A  Dialogue  on  Old  Age.  Boston : 
Ginn  Bros. 

This  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  uniform  with  the  "  Select  Orations  of 

Cicero.*^  lately  published  by  the  same  house.    Like  that  work  this  is  edited  by 

the  Messrs.  Allen  &  Greenough,  and  bears  the  marks  of  ripe  scholarship  and  a 

critical  taste. 
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STORY  OF  WANDERING  WILLIE.  By  the  author  of  "  Effie's  Friends," 
and  **John  Hatherton."  Reprint  from  third  London  edition.  New  York: 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.    For  sale  by  S.  S.  Rider.    Price  6u  cents. 

Among  the  multitude  of  works  of  fiction  constantly  emanating  from  the 

ready  pens  and  presses  of  the  present  day,  it  is  good  to  find,  now  and  then,  one 

story  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  all  pood.    Such  an  one  is  this  tale  of 

English  life,  in  which  fidelity  to  principle  at  every  sacrifice  is  most  forcibly 

taugiit,  and  the  law  of  true  Christian  service  most  beautifully  presented. 

ATLAS  OF  SCRIPTURE  OEOORAPET.  By  Edward  Weller,  F.RG.S.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    For  sale  by  S.  S.  Rider.    Price  75  cents. 

This  is  a  small  quarto  atlas,  containing  16  maps,  which  illustrate,  in  a  full 

and  satisfactory  manner,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    We  have  had 

occasion  already  to  refer  to  it  several  times,  and  each  time  to  our  edification 

and  delight.    For  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  or  Uie  ordinary  student  of  the 

Scriptures  this  atlas  will  prove  very  serviceable,  and  its  price  places  it  within 

the  reach  of  all. 

JESSAMINE.  A  Novel,  By  Marion  Harland.  Now  York :  G.  W.  Carleton 
&  Co.    For  sale  by  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co. 

To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Marion  ELarland,  this  volume 

will  need  no  introduction.    The  samepowera  of  description,  the  usual  vigor  of 

stylo,  and  the  wonted  skill  in  the  development  of  the  plot  that  have  iijarkod 

her  former  stories,  are  characteristic  of  this,  the  latest  work  of  her  prolific  pen. 

TEE  CUMBERSTONE  CONTEST,  By  the  author  of  *•  The  Best  Cheer," 
**The  Battle  worth  Fighting,"  etc.  New  York:  Dc»dd  &  Mead.  For  sale 
by  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co. 

This  is  a  semi-juvenile  tale  of  the  inner  life  of  the  family  of  an  English 

curate,  after  the  death  of  the  wife  and  mother.    Simple,  natural  and  plain  in 

its  narrative,  it  conveys  many  valuable  lessons. 

HANS  BRINKER,  OR  TEE  SILVER  SKATES;  a  story  of  life  in  Holland. 
By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  author  of  the  *'Irvington  Stories."  Illustrated  by 
Darley,  Nast  and  others.  Now  York :  Scribner,  Ai-mstrong  &  Co.  Fur  sale 
by  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co. 

The  supply  of  so-called  juveniles,  or  child^s  books,  has  become  so  abundant, 

and  the  demand  keeps  so  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  no 

regard  at  all  was  paid  to  the  character  of  the  stoiy,  to  its  merits  or  demerits, 

the  only  question  being,  Is  it  new?    *' Hans  Brinkcr,"  however,  is  a  story 

which  may  well  be  classed  among  the  few  '*  best  books  "  for  children.    The 

author  clearly  has  learned  to  read  and  see  '*  as  a  child,"  and  hence  is  qualified 

to  write  for  them  to  read.    It  is  a  book  that  children  will  delight  in,  not  for 

the  momentary  pleasure  which  the  first  reading  gives,  but  for  the  constant 

enteilainment  which  it  will  afibrd  as  they  turn  to  its  pages  again  and  ag^Un. 

EALF-EOUR  RECREATIONS  IN  POPULAR  SCIENCE.  No.  8:  On  Yeast 
By  Thos.  11.  Huxley.  F.R.S.  *•  Matter  and  Force."  By  J.  H.  Tice.  Boston: 
Estes  &  Lauriat.    Price  25  cents. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  Huxley*s  protoplasm  theory,  that 
this  monograph  by  him  upon  that  subject— for  that  is  really  what  **  On  Yeast " 
is — will  be  welcomed  by  all  btudents  of  science. 

We  would  aUo  recommend  to  all  such  this  series  of  monthly  scientific  pam- 
phlets as  being  veiy  valuable  and  interesting,  and  always  up  with  the  times. 
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SEX  IN  EDUCATION;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  the  Gh-ls.    By  Edward  H. 
-Clarke,  M.  D.,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  late  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  in  Harvard  College,  etc.    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.    From  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co. 

The  writer  of  this  book  understands  bis  subject,  and  has  presented  in  a  clear, 
practical  and  forcible  manner,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  our 
system  of  cdacation  as  applied  to  girls.  It  contains  a  common  sense  applica- 
^tion  of  nature's  laws  to'the  healthy  and  normal  development  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  The  arguments  are  based  upon  physiologi- 
cal laws  and  ciuinot  be  controverted.  The  delicacy  of  the  subject  has  been  no 
obstacle  to  a  plain  and  unoljectionablc  discussion  of  much  that  relates  not 
only  to  the  mere  educational  processes  and  results,  but  also  to  the  interests  of 
the  race  as  connected  with  the  healthy  and  strong  development  of  the  female 
sex.  The  views  of  the  author  are  so  well  sustained  by  facts  that  tiie  leader 
will  not  only  be  instructed  but  convinced  of  the  value  of  his  defence  of  a  true 
system  of  education  for  our  girls.  It  is  a  lK>ok  that  should  bo  read  by  those 
mo§t  deeply  interested  in  the  true  welfare  of  society. 

Professor  Hiram  Orcutt,  the  very  successful  teacher  and  principal  of  the 
Young  Ladies  Seminary  at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  has  prepared  a  new  work 
for  the  press,  entitled  THE  PARENTS'  MANUAL,  or  the  Discipline  of  the 
Family.  Treating  upon  the  relations  and  duties  of  parents  to  their  children 
dunng  all  the  years  of  their  minority,  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  in  so- 
ciety. Contents:  L  Home.  2.  Parental  Responsibility.  3.  Parental  Control. 
4.  Parental  Mismanagement.  5  Parenttil  Efficiency.  6.  Character  and  Habits* 
7.  Religious  Training.  8.  Mental  Culture.  9.  Children  at  School.  10.  Chil- 
dren in  Society.  Mr.  Orcutt^s  experience  as  a  teacher  and  writer  will  give  his 
opinions  great  weight. 

TEE  DEW  OF  YOUTH,  and  other  Lectures  to  Young  Men  and  Yonng  Wo- 
men on  Early  Discipline  and  Culture.  By  the  R^t.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island.  Boston :  Publishers, 
Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York:  Lee,  Shepard  &  Dillingham,  1874.  From 
Gladding  Bros.  &  Co. 

These  lectures  are  a  revision  and  reprint  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  are 

sensible,  practical  and  forcible.    The  Bishop  always  has  a  sojisonable  word  of 

advice  to  tlie  young,  and  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  heed  them. 

FIRESIDE  bAINTS,  Mr.  Claudle's  Breakfast  Talk  and  oUier  papers.  Now 
first  collected.  By  Douelas  Jcrrold.  Boston :  Publishers,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
New  York:  I^e,  Shepard  &  Dillingham.    From  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co. 

THE  TURNING  OF  THE  TIDE;  or  Radcliffe  Rich  and  his  Patients.  H- 
lustrated,  and  of  The  Whispering  Pine  Series.  By  Elijah  Kellogi?.  Boston: 
Publishei*s,  I^e  &  Shepard.  New  York :  Lee,  Shepard  &  Dillinghum,  1873. 
From  Valpey,  Angell  &  Co. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar.  An  easy  method  for  beginners.  By  Ilairiet  S.  J^ng.  Brookeville, 
Md.  Pliiladelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincutt  &  Co.,  1874.  From  Gladding  Bros.  A 
Co. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES.  We  are  [glad  to  notice  that  Brewer  & 
Tileston.  the  popular  book  publishers  of  Boston,  were  awarded  ITie  Medal  qf 
Merit  at  Vienna,  in  consideration  of  the  publication  of  this  series  of  Worces- 
ter's Dictionaries.    An  honor  well  deserved. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  SERIES  OF  READERS;  for  the  use  of  Public  and  Private 
Schoold.  By  (voorge  S.  Hillard.  Published  by  Brewer  &  Tilcston,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Good  points  in  the  Franklin  Readers:  1.  Good  Looks;  3.  Good  Binding;  3  ■ 
Good  Printing ;  4.  Excellent  Elocutionary  Drill  and  Instruction ;  5.  Good  Se- 
lections for  Reading  and  Declamation ;  6.  An  excellent  Literary  and  Moral 
Tone  to  the  reading  articles ;  7.  A  progressive  development  in  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  Series.    All  worthy  of  adoption. 

We  have  received  from  A.  C.  Stockin,  Boston,  Mass.,  *' SWINTON'S LAJS- 
QUAOE  LESSONS,''  published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

Professor  Swinton's  works  on  English  Grammar  and  the  English  Langaige 
are  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  our  teachers,  and  of  adoption  in  our  schools. 
The  author  has  found  a  natural  and  easy  method  to  teach  the  principles  of  our 
language  without  loading  the  study,  at  ttie  outset,  with  those  elements  which 
are  diy,  complex  and  pei*plexing  to  the  mind  of  the  young  pupil.  Still,  further, 
in  his  development  of  the  idioms  of  speech,  the  incorrect  and  inelegant  ex- 
pressions of  common  life  are  made  to  appear  as  ugly  deformities,  to  be  avoided 
in  spoken  and  written  language.  A  decent  respect  for  common  sense  and  the 
authority  of  cultivated  society  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  what  usually  ap- 
pears to  the  pupil  as  dry,  hard  and  arbitrary  rules,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  series  there  is  an  easy  transition  from  correct  gi*ammatical 
usage  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  philosophy  or  law  which  contn>ls  it, 
which,  aller  all,  may  lie  deeper  in  the  mind  and  in  logic  than  any  other  of  the 
so-called  philosophies  of  the  day.  We  have  always  urged  that  a  daily  exercise 
in  correct  writing,  and  in  the  correction  of  loose  and  vulgar  forms  of  speech, 
was  the  only  true  method  of  teaching  language,  and  we  have  now  found  tiie 
text-book,  which  commends  itself  to  our  judgment,  as  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen  for  this  purpose. 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 


SCRfBNER  for  December  opens  with  the  second  installment  of  "  The  New 
South,^^  wherein  facts  and  figures,  romance  and  reality  are  well  blended. 
"  Savage  Man ''  appeals  largely  to  the  superstitious  element,  and  its  illustrations 
are  not  pleasing.  Bret  Harte  has  a  characteristic  poem,  **  Luke'^ — (in  the 
Colorado  Park,  1873).  Politics  has  its  hearing  in  "  Oarlism  in  Spain,*'  and 
*•  The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments."  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
present  movements  on  foot  all  over  our  country  to  ecclesiasticise  our  schools 
and  establish  the  monkish  order?  in  this  coimtrv,  will  find  both  profit  and 
pleasure  in  Froude^s  "  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey."  Scribner  promises 
many  rich  things  for  the  coming  year. 

WooD^s  Household  Magazine  for  December  is  filled  with  the  nsual  enter- 
taining variety  of  pleasing  readine,  interspersed  with  some  articles  of  a  more 
solid  but  instructive  character.  We  do  not  see  why  any  one  should  be  without 
a  m:igazine,  when  so  good  a  one  can  be  procured  so  reasonably.  See  our  club 
rates. 

The  Nursery,  we  notice,  speaks  of  its  being  hard  times  these  days,  but  we  do 
not  imagine  any  one  will  let  "  hard  times  "  have  anv  eftect  on  the  Nqrsert. 
Better  give  up  the  daily  paper  than  the  Nursery,  for  that  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable.   It  grows  better  every  year,  and  is  really  alone  in  its  peculiar  field. 
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The  December  Oykrland  is  replete  with  good  things,  and  the  prospectus 
for  1874  promises  finely.  Always  interesting  and  never  dull,  the  Overland 
is  a  favorite  with  the  lover  of  the  modern  magazine.  Besides  the  varied  ex- 
cellences which  mark  its  pages,  there  is  that  indescribable,  yet  ever  present  and 
distinguishable  flavor  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  that  gives  a  relish  to  eveiy  page. 
In  the  cnrrent  number,  where  all  is  so  good,  it  is  hard  to  particularize,  but  as 
of  special  interest  we  wonld  mention  **  Chips  from  an  Indian  Workshop," 
••The  Ivost  Lead,"  "The  Sheik  and  his  Daughter,"  "New  Zealand,  its 
Daun,"  and  "The  American  Novel."  Its  review  of  current  literature  is 
always  crisp  and  incisive,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  closely. 

Dec3mber  Lippincott  opens  with  another  instalment  of  that  admirable 
satire  **The  Now  Hvporion."  Bangkok  is  sketched  by  both  pen  and  pencil,  while 
that  almost  insignificant  yet  wonderfnlly  preserved  monarchy  of  Monaco  affords 
a  topic  for  an  interesting  paper,  that  reveals  somewhat  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
excitements  of  foreign  travel  in  time  of  war.  If  any  one^s  ideas  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  late  panic  are  at  all  confused,  they  will  obtain  light  from 
Comwallis'  "  History  of  the  Crisis."  Lippincott  is  rapidly  gaining  for  itself 
a  prominent  position  among  our  best  magazines,  and  meets  a  want  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Hearth  and  Home  announces  many  attractions  for  the  new  year.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis  is  to  furnish  a  serial  "  John  Andross,"  while  John  Esten  Cooke 
supplies  another.  Their  list  of  contributors  is  larce,  and  comprises  many 
first-class  writers,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  that  the  reputation  of  Heakth 
AND  Home  will  suffer.  Remember  that  it  is  just  the  paper  for  the  homo  circle 
when  yon  are  making  up  your  listjor  1874. 

Harpek^S  Bazar  announces  as  an  attraction  for  the  coming  volume,  a 
Christmas  story  by  Anthony  Trollope.  We  should  judge  that  the  Bazar^s 
speciality  of  cut  paper  patterns  would  be  veiy  popular,  and  in  these  cimes 
^tpecially,  when  so  many  are  obliged  to  consider  many  ways  of  retrenchment. 
The  literary  character  of  the  Bazar  continues  to  be  of  a  high  order,  and  is 
always  well  illustrated. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  for  December  is  bright  and  attractive  as  usual. 
Geo.  M.  Baker  contributes  a  Christmas  entertainment  entitled,  "The  Merry 
Christmas  of  the  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe,"  which  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  amusement  for  the  young  folks.  The  general  contents  are  varied 
and  interesting  as  usual. 

The  Missionary  Herald  for  December  is  a  live  number.  There  are  no 
less  than  nine  original  arti(;les,  beside  very  full  and  interesting  letters  from 
many  portions  of  the  mission  field.  Those  who  have  not  kept  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Herald  during  the  last  few  years,  have  very  little  idea  of 
toe  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  its  character.  Not  only  have  many 
new  feaiures  of  interest  been  added,  but  the  old  ones  have  been  renewed  ana 
endowed  with  a  new  life. 

The  correspondence  from  foreign  lands  is  becoming  one  of  our  best  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  different  countries  where  our  missionaries  are. 
Not  only  do  their  lettera  convey  religious  information,  but  also  a  large  amount 
of  general  intelligence  relating  to  the  history,  the  geography  and  the  customs  of 
Ibe  several  countries. 

Every  friend  of  missions,  and  hence  every  Christian,  should  read  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald,  and  thfirefore  it  should  be  in  every  Christian  family.  One 
dollar  per  year  will  secure  it. 

Godey  for  December  announces  still  greater  attractions  for  1874.  To  the 
ladies,  we  doubt  not,  it  is  becoming  moru  and  more  indispensable,  year  by  year. 
For  the  thousand  and  one  needs  of  a  feminine  toilet,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
demands  upon  the  skill  and  taste  to  meet  the  wants  of  Uie  other  sex,  Godey  is 
always  prepared  with  hint  or  suggestion. 
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The  Atlantic  for  Dpcorober  has 
Jttnninn:" ;  John  Underhill.  hy  John  G 
Henry  Jiimes,  .Jr.;  Tlie  ExtflrnnU  of 
Phantom  Chapel.  hyTrowhridne;  The 
I.,  Thompson:  with  rorfews  of  Recent 
Israol  Beth"!  Church  19  a  reminiseenct 
in^nn  in  1863.  This  vnliiable  monllil 
never  hnd  more  npprecintive  remlers  tl 

Il8  promisee  have  been  fulQllett,  and 
mically  for  good  reading  of  eviTy  varii 
for  1874.  Apissi?!.  Whittier.  Warner, 
dard,  RtCfrletnn.  Jiimea,  Rose  Terry,  an 
the  contribntoffi^ror  the  coming  year. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine.— The  > 
taina  a  prospectus  for  1^74,  which  si 
DiimFis  of  many  new  snlwcrilwrs  will 
tains."  a  new  serial  by  T.  S.  Ailhur.  is 
contain  a  Ichod  whicli  it  is  dusirnhle  t 
rienee.  History  and  Bioerapliy.  The  I 
The  Health  Department.  The  Observer 
Reiidines,  Evenings  with  the  Poets.  Th 
Departments  for  story  Readers,  Mothe 
to  receive  contributions  .fruoij  those  1 
with. 

The  Herald  of  Health  for  Decem 
artiulee  are  "Rights  of  Children."  b' 
acroEs  Europe."  "Our  Food,"  "Wise 
Beaiily,"  "Typhoid  Fever  Pnijm^led 
"Editor's  Thirty  Studies  in  Hygiene, 
Right."  "Never  Smoke."  "The  Hal 
Grains."  Dei-eniber  Topics-Typhoid 
Water,  Boarding  One's  Self  at  Scbo 
Womep's  Health-  Crossing  tlie  Ocean  ' 
a,173  YeitTSngo,  A  Message  to  the  Unh: 

$2.00  a  yejir,  witli  a  premium  for  no 
Sfieare  in  one  Tohimo  of  850  pages.  <i 
lifii  and  glossary,  printed  from  now  typi 
velloiiB  instance  of  a  cheap  book  wo  ki 
Enslnnd. 

Wood  &  Holbrook,  publishers,  13  am 

The  Sanitarian  is  a  monthly  journ 
of  health  and  disease,  and  the  melhods 
flesh  is  heir  to.  The  articles  "n  He* 
and  worthy  of  notiee.  Dr.  Leeds  com 
rooms.  A.  N.  Bell,  M.  D.,  editor.  Pu 
Subscription.  t3. 

The  Galaxy  for  December  is  No.  6 
Czar;  AMan's Regret;  The  Wetlierel . 
ford;  Pnnisliing  a  Pundit;  Mr.  Lincoln) 
Lost;  A  Few  Words  about  some  Recent 
with  Scientific  Miscellany,  and  a  rcvic 
papers,  and,  with  Ihe  other  nmnbei's. 
country,  fur  the  fresh,  strong  and  eame 
the  day.  It  furnishes  such  a  variety  of 
all  tastes  must  be  satisfied  by  baring  ro 
ram  month  to  month. 

Our  Sthooi^dat  Maoaeine  for  D 
promises  well  for  the  new  year.  This  < 
than  the  Nursery,  and  affords,  for  a  sn: 
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NATIONAL    SERIES. 


WATSON'S  CHILD'S  SPELLER. -Printed  in  ImitJition  of  Writing,  or  Ortliography  as  ice  use 
itm  To  aid  the  memory  by  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  word*,  and  to  leach  the  smallest  learners 
to  rtad  icritiriff.  Adjanct  to  the  Independent  Readers,  National  Series.  Price  25  cents.  For 
fxamination,  post-paid,  13  cents. 

CLARK'S  BEGINNER'S  GRAMMAR.-On  the  Di-igrmm  System,  as  improved  and  perfected 
by  the  author,  with  the  addition  of  Illustrated  Object  Lessons.  Part  I.  is  adapted  to  youngest 
scholars,  and  the  whole  forms  a  complete  Biief  Course  in  one  volume.  Price  60  cents.  Unboond 
c«py  for  examination,  90  cents,  post-paid. 

MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY -a  "series  "in  one  volume,  indcpend- 
eot  of  ail  others,  presenting  simultaneously  Local,  Astronomical,  Descriptive,  Physical  and  His- 
torical Geography,  with  Allen's  Map-Drawiog  and  Globe-Making.  IllBsCrated  by  magnificent 
Belief  Map»,  or  photographic  bird's-eyd  views.  Price  $1.60.  For  examination  (unbound  copy,) 
post-paid,  50  cents. 

STEELE'S  FOURTEEN  WEEKS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.-Thc  latest  work  of  this  popular  author. 
It  presents  the  subject  in  its  most  attractive,  most  practical  and  simplest  aspect.  To  the  student 
U  will  be  woilh  four  times  its  cost  in  doctor's  bills.    Price  $1.50.    For  examination,  75  centa. 

FOLSOM'S  LOGICAL  BOOK-KEEPING.-In  which  the  subject  is  reduced  to  an  Exact 
Science,  and  shorn  of  most  of  its  difficulties  by  a  system  of  Diagrams  and  balancing  of  Values. 
It  appeals  to  bo  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  casts  rote  learning  to  the  winds.  For  exami* 
nation,  90  cents,  post-paid. 

-J EPSON'S  MUSIC  READERS  teach  the  subject  progressively— the  scholar  learning  to  read 
music  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  teaching  him  to  read  printed  language.  Teachers 
without  musical  attainments  can  use  them  with  facility.    Each  75  cents,  post-paid. 

MORTHEND'S  YOUNG  DECLAIMER.-Ncw  sclecUons  in  Prose,  Poetry. and  Dialogue  for 
the  younger  class  of  Pupils.    Post-paid,  75  cents. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  CURRENCY.— a  new  idea.  A  system  of  Bewards  representing  money 
— *  Debit  and  Credit  account  being  kept  with  each  pupil,  his  capital  and  gains  in  school  money 
representing  bis  Proficiency.  Sample  set,  10  cents,  post-paid.  Complete  set  for  school  of  fifty 
pupils,  $1.50  po8^paid. 
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AND 

Key  to  Common  School  Arithmetic. 
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cussed in  the  Common  School  Arithmetic,  7'endering  unnecessary  the 
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Tlift     method     of    teaching     tlie     rudimcntH 


or  the  l.nKli«h  Lunguaj^'e  ««    pKen  "iirihin's^^  ,    .  I" K«E  IS  NOT  A  SCHOOL 

Iirst    Lessons    in    composition    ia    no    espori- 1  "V     *'?    ^"'"^   »    clasH    can    be    formed  for   iti 


,    Geogiapljy,   and    ArithmeTic,  will  find  it 
A  VALUABLE  ADDITION 


ment.    Its  auihor  ia  n  ttacher  of  forty  years' I  "'J^""'^^^'""'' "''«*•    Any  pupil  nble  to  rctui  toler- 
expcrience—  hiuiy  ^'fll  can  use  it  to  advjintape.     Any  teacher 

A  TEACHER  OF  TEACHKK8,  I  mir  *" ''  ''"'  '''■  ''"'^-  *'  ^'  ''*'  "uliments  of  Gram- 

and  in  this   little  book  he  prtsent.s  the   matured 

fruiii*  of  hiHlitc-long  work  in  teacliing  tliit*  partic- 

uhiT  branch  of  study.    Ihe  plan  of  the  book  *^  "'•  course  of  study  pursued  by  his  pupils, 

18  THF  BLFNDirn  kvbi't  T  T^"^^  *.^  the  same  time  it  can  be  med  with  great 

18  THE  BLENDkD  RFSLLT  benefiL  by  advanced  classes  that  have   not  sufli- 

of     thonghlful      study,     earnest      obsei ration,   ^'it^nt  time  to  devote  to  an  extended  course  of 

critical  examination,  honest  comparison,  mature  ,  (Grammar  or  Rhetoric. 

reflection,   practical   experience,   and   succesnlul '  TlinrsA\n»4  m;' rwiTT^ww 

class-room  work.    Itcoutuics  nothing  chimerical.  ,  .         SA.XDS  OF  CHILDRLN 

NOTHIXfi  FXPRHIMVN TAT  ii""^    studying     the    elements    of    the     English 

:SOTHI>0  fcXPERlMK.NrAL.  language     in     the    manner    set    forth    in  this 

Years  ago  the  oniliiie  was  framed,  and  year  by  '  book,  with 

year  soraelhJng  has  been  added,  something  takeii  |  '  FNTlirsi.v«;\f  Axn  nvr  ir-nT 

away,  moditicd  m  t-ome  ropects,   exieuUed  in  I  E.NTIILSIAbM  AND  DELIGHT, 

others.    At  each  successive  step  the  '  *"^  *^^  »**"^  *'"^'y  persuaded  that  when  its  merits 

rnmnr  v  nv  tuv  ur'lIi^i^r  n^^^^m  **'"*'  l^''^"<^J"ally  known,  it*,  use  in  oui  common  scho<»ls 

CBLClBLfc  Ot  lUE  SCHOOL-ROOM,  ,  will  be  almost,  noiversal.    We  could  till  volumes 

school-room  of  teaehein,  was  applied,  nntil  the  |  with  testinioiiials   which   we  have  received  rela- 


l>lan  of  the  work  was  wrought  out  to  a  succej;.>!ful 
'COUclu.«ion. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  conf^ideratiou, 
Xhere  is  no  reason  to  wonder  it  ihe 

RKMARKABLE   SUCCESS 

Attending  its  publication.    There    piobably  has 
been     no     book     published     in     this     country 


five  to  its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  children, 
but  the  book  ii  self  is  its  own  btst  recommendation. 
Dr.  Hart  has  been  eng  aged  for  more  than 

ONE  THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY 

in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school  room,  and 
for  years  past  has  made  a  specialty  of  the 
subject  of   which    the   present    volume    treats. 


for  many  years  winch  has  created  .so  much  in- '  He  thus  brines  to  his  work  a  full  knowledge  of 
terest  among  teachers  aLd  been  so  generally  in- 1  'be  wants  of  both  teacher  and  scholar  in  this  im> 
tnxluccd  as  Hurt's  Tirat  Lesions  in  Lomposiiion. '  portant  branch  of  education,  and   lie  has  spared 


It  has 

SWEPT  BROAD  CAST  OVER  THE  LAND. 

In  the  nn,<raded  schools  of  the  county  as  well  as  in 

the  graded  schools  of  the  town  and  city,  it  is  found  i^"''^*^  hailed  the  publication  of  this  book  with 
"      SpcUiug  Book  and   the  i 'i'^'plif-  It  tills  a  vacancy  and  supplies  a  want 


no  pains  to  make  the  book  eminently   practical 
and  adaptable  to  the  school-room. 

THOUSANDS  OF  TEACHERS 


i»ide   by   hide   with  the 

Header,  and  by  its  tendency  to  culiivate  aiid  im 
prove  the  power  of  expression  it  is  revolutioniz- 
ing the  whole  >vork  of  teaching.  To  the  teaclier 
who  wishes  to  advance  the  educatlouai  interests 
of  the  pupils  commiitcd  to  his  care,  we  say, 

i,TRY  THIS  BOOK, 

jon  will  like  it.  It  has  been  a  success  in  thou- 
Bands  of  schools,  it  will  be  a  success  in  yours; 
children  will  be  interested, 

PARENTS  WILL  BE  PLEASED. 


which  has  long  existed.    \^'e  ask  for  it  a  careful, 
thorough  exaniinuLiou,  and  a  trial 

IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

We  trust  3on  will  be  induced  tn  give  this  book 
a  trial,  and  whrn  completed  that  your  pupils 
may  successiveh  and  succefsfuly  continue  the 

STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKGNAGB 

as  presented  in  the  course  of  which  this  book 
is  the  first  step,  and  which  includes  the  follow> 


you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  '"K '^'o^""^^*-  .    _ 

your  pupils  have  s'artt d  aright  in  the  study  !  I*  »rst  Lessons  m  Composition $0 

leEnclish  Language  Composition  and  Uh*ioiic 1 
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that 

of  the  English  Language  a  vw    »  /  ■  •    i  •.  ^     ^^^ 

For  this  book  we  ask  the  careful,  thoughtful, ,  ^  ^^^^^  Course  in  Literature,  English  ana 

and  mature  consideration  of  every  teacher  in  the,      .      American 160 

<M>untry.    A  greater  help  to  the  teacher  never.     And   for  Colleges  and  higher  Institutions  of 
was  inrcnted.    By  the  increased  power  of  ex-  rY^^nimg:    ._,.,_.       ^  ^^  _ 

presaion  which  it  gives  to  the  pupil   it  doubles  '  A  Wanna  "f  English  Literature $2  60 

bis  progrcBB  in  every  study.  j  A  Manual  of  American  Literature 2  60 
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buanU,  in^niDciilint'ss,  color.  tliirHbilily,  rt'tlrctlon  of  IJglit,  : 
llintL'nn  bv  cliiiiiii'd  for  n  first  tlasa  Illnck-UoHrd. 
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SERIES    OF    GEOGRAPHIES. 


Twm  mm&m. 


OUR  WORLD,    NO,   II, 

Or,  Serond  ISeries  of  IjeHHouH  mlGeography. 

BT    MAR¥    L.    HALL. 


Vh0ma%   If*.  BirlsMpH,  Simie  f'ommiHsiourr  Bf  FHhtir  Srhooia  Ffovi^ 

ttettre,   R.  M., 

Devautmbnt  of  PruLic  lNsTiru<  tiox, 

Provi.leiicf,  K.  1..  Uciohcr  18.  1872. 
f.ixx  BRoTiiEns-Cicntloincn:— I  havo  just  examined  "  Onr  World."  No.  I,  liv  Miss  Hall,  and 
wi-h  to  pne  vou  an  unHolh  UfJ  opinion  of  its  mt^rits.  t  h  licve  it  to  bs  the  bkst  prim  in/  Gt^oinaphy 
yet  iiiilili*)ie(J.  In  fivle  Hnd  iDtthod  it  is  «inip  o,  ca^y,  naMiiai,  inrpn'sfiu/j-  iind  iit  true  live.  It  cannot 
tRil  u>  iiwakrn  an  eiuhnsiasrir:  love  for  peo<,M'a:)hicai  studies  in  the  minds  of  voting  pupils,  even  if  the 
lextbiok  i-*  in  the  Irind-J  of  a  >4fupid,  «lni;iri>li,  or  ikjnorant  in-»trucror.  l-ntil  I  sei-  a  betier  book  I 
s-liiil.  lake  evf  I  V  occ:ksion  to  nr-^c  the  inlioductinu  of  ihi^  first  j<eM->il>lr  and  intelli<rcut  primary  tieog- 
?apby  into  all  of  our  Primary  schools.  Vonr*  truly,  THOMAS  W.  BRKNlELL. 

WuirrrKiiif. 

C'.imhridfre,  Janmiry  I,  ISJ.'J. 
Mt  Dkak  Sri{s—:--[  welcome   '' Our  World,"   No.  II.  a«   a  valjablo  contribution  to  the  modem 
method  o'  teaching  JJeoyraphy.     It  \*  a  very  oommomlable  and  sncoe-;-fu!  ellorl  to  add  to  the  daily 
improving;  nuuns  of  maUinjif  geo«?raphy  more  attractive  in  the  gchiiol  room. 

Vrom  Hou.  f^forffrf  S.  tiillard,   W^Mj,   O. 

My  Dkar  Sir«:— I  think  Mi-^«k  Hall's  wo'k  one  of  irn-at  merit.  It  invests  the  stndv  ofpeoi^r.aphr 
with  iln-  ;i(tr.icfion-i  that  pn»perly  beloiiir  to  it.  £l  give*  promiiif  nee  to  the  facts,  d\>*finctions,  and 
attributes  which  arc  permanent,  and  the  work  of  nature,  a-id  does  not  burden  the  memory  with  thoso 
dry  dctail>  of  political  geoiriaphy.  which  are  variable  and  accidental. 

From  €iPorgf  B.   Kutt-VMOU,"  fjMj.  0. 

(iKNTi.EMEN  :— I  have  never  seen  a  -ch  ml  l)ook  which  satisfied  me  more  f  utirely.  Its  de«eription8 
of  repions  and  of  -taii-s  are  admirable,  clear,  and  c'iaracteri<tic,  at  once  philosojilueal  and  luctur- 
rsquc,  tjivhijK  just  what  a  child  will  rejoice  to  know  ami  will  ea>ily  renniuber. 

M'^rotM  ffoi\  •#.  jf.  Frabottif,  19.  ».,  Mtarr^ft-^t  WnirrrnH^, 

Cambrid«ie,  danuarv  S,  lS7;i. 
(tKNTI.i:mi:n  : — I  have  cAamined  Mis«;  Had's  "  Second  .Series  of  Ler;*.ons  in  Geoifiaphv."  and  ara 
Iirepared  to  pionntmce  it,  in  jd;m,  in  method,  and  in  execution,  verr  tar  superior  to  the  soh  >ol  geog- 
ra|>i»ie«  preTiou>*ly  in  use.     Its  intiorjuctioii  would  convert  geography  from  the  dryest  and  ilullest  of 
acliool  studies  inio  one  <»f  constantly  fre-ih  and  vivid  interest. 

IlaUevN  Historical  Thai.  X'j  x  -tS.     s^iL.Vj. 

(JoodwinV  (ueik  (irammar.  Header,  .Moods  and  Tenses. 

Lciglitou's  (»rot  k  T.ciwions.  I.iddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon^. 

Allen  «.\:  (ireenough's.  Madvig'-*  ,i  Alhn's  Latin. 

Whiu*'^  .Inuior  Sfudeni's  T.atin  Lexicon. 

Hudson':*  »i  t'laik'i  .Shakespeare*,  IMerce's  Tables. 

Kn^ri*ih  of  \lVth  Century.     HI  ".*». 

NATIONAL  Primary,  Inteim'fliate,  and  Fourth  Mu«.ic  Uc-aders. 

NATIONAL  MUSK'  (JllAUrs,  iu  Four  Series,  by  Luther  Whiting  Ma'son. 

W  BROTHERS,         BoHfon  ami  Vhintso. 


Complete  Success  of  the  New  System! 


Hagar's  Arithmetics. 


RET*  11  F^-Cf. 

I.  Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers,           .           -           -           -  jj(O.SO 

II.  Elementary  Arithmelic,                .           -           -           -  .    0.50 

III.  Common  8ch(H»l  A ritJi met i(%  -----  1,00 

IV.  Dictation  ProbleniH  and  Key  to  Com.  Sell.  Arltli.5         -  -    1.00 

The  new  nielhi)d  fully  tested  ami  proved  to  be 

Successful  in  Practice,  as  weii  as  Attractive  in  Theory. 

Of  these  books,  we  have  issued  cluiinj^  the  first  ei^^hteen  months  of  their  publication. 

Over  100,000  Oopies. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  HacarN  Aritlimetics  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 

wide-spread  popul.niiy  they  have  obtained  in  tlie  short  time  since  their  pul)licatiijn. 
Mo  otlier  similar  text-books  have  been  so  rapidly  introduced  into  the  l)est  schooU 
or  have  stoo<l  so  well  the  <ir<leal  of  the  school-room.  'I'hey  have  lieen  adopted  for 
Public  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  Seminaries  in  nil  parts  of  the  Cijuntry;  ia 

The  City  of  New^  York,  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Me., 

The  City  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass., 

The  City  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I, 

The  City  of  Portland,  Me.,  Normal  School,  Wilmington,  Del, 

The  City  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  North  Pi'ovidence,  R.  I., 

The  City  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 

The  City  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  Ne-w  London,  N.  H., 

The  Boro'  of  Catasauqua,  Pa. ,  Town  of  Quincy ,  Maes. , 

And  in  hundreds  of  r)ther  pioniinent  places  tlnougliDul  the  Country,  including  nearly 

Two  Hundred  Important  Towns  in  New  England  alone. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers,  if  you  are  thinking  of  changing  your  Text-Books  on 
Arithmetic,  Don't  do  A  until  you  have  examined  these  Books.  "Wc  will  «end 
cofies  for  exami  ation,  by  mail  or  express",  prepaid,  On  Condition  that  if  the 
Books  arc  not  ad  pted.  the  specimen  copies  shall  be  ret.;rned  to  us.     Address, 

(•()\VIM-:irr][\VAIT  .V  ro..  Educational  Publishers. 
^^  628  &  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphit. 
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SERIES    OF    GEOGRAPHIES. 

OUR  WORLD,    NO,   II, 

Or 9  Seeond  Series  of  IjeHHonsjnlGeography. 

BY   MART   L.    HALL. 


JFr#M  ribmrnmB  ft*.  Biekmeii,  Simie  CommiaaioHer  or  FuhiU  Seh—h  Fr&mi^ 

dieuce,  JS.  J. 

DSFARTaCBNT  OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  October  18,  1872. 
GiNN  BROTHBR8— Gentlemen :— I  hare  just  examined  "  Oar  World,"  No.  I,  by  Miss  Hall,  and 
■m\»h  to  pre  you  an  iinnoliriUd  opinion  of  its  merits*.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  primnry  Geography 
jet  pablisbed.  In  style  and  method  it  is  simple,  easy,  nutui-al,  interesting  and  attractive.  It  caQnot 
fail  to  awaken  an  cnthosiasric  love  for  geographical  studies  in  the  minds  of  young  pupils,  even  if  the 
text-book  is  in  the  hands  of  a  stupid,  sluggish,  or  ignorant  instructor.  Until  I  see  a  better  book  I 
tbali  take  erery^  occ^ision  to  urge  the  intioduction  of  this  first  seisible  and  intelligent  primary  Geog- 
raphy into  lUl  of  our  Primary  Bchools.       .^  Yours  truly,  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL. 

Wrowm  Mt0mi»  •§gm»9i*,  MjEi,  J9.,  Vrofeaaor  of  Xootoff^  mttd  €remiog$f,  Mmrrmrd 

Cambridge,  January  1, 1873. 
MtDeabSirs—:— I  welcome  *' Our  World,"  No.  II.  as  a  vaUable  contribution  to  the  modem 
method  of  teaching  Geography.    It  U  a  very  commendable  and  successful  effort  to  add  to  tlie  daily 
improving  means  of  making  geography  more  atiractive  in  the  school  room. 

From  Mom,  George  S.  WMi Hardly  EiEi,  JO, 

Mt  Dear  Sirs  :— I  think  Miss  Hall's  work  one  of  great  merit.  It  invests  the  study  of  geography 
with  the  attractions  that  properly  belong  to  it.  Il  gives  prominrncc  to  the  facts,  distinctions,  and 
attributes  which  arc  permanent,  and  the  work  of  nature,  and  does  not  bnrdenthc  memory  with  those 
dry  details  of  political  geography,  which  are  variable  and  accidental. 

Vrotm  George  B,  MiiMerMOu^''MjEi,  B, 

Gkntlvxbn  : — I  have  never  seen  a  sch')ol  book  which  sati-^fied  me  more  entirely.  Its  descriptions 
■of  regions  and  of  state  are  atlmirable,  clear,  and  cbaracterisiic,  at  once  philosophical  and  pictur> 
•cxqac  J  giving  just  what  a  child  will  rejoice  to  know  and  will  easily  remember. 

From  :Frof.  •§,  J*.  Femho«ltf,  B,  B.,  MMareard  UnieeraUff. 

Cambridge,  January  8, 187.^. 
Gentlemkn  :— I  have  examined  Miss  Hall's  "  Second  Series  of  Lessons  in  Geofjraphy,"  and  am 
prepared  to  pronounce  il,  in  plan,  in  method,  and  in  execution,  verv  fur  superior  to  the  scii  >ol  geog- 
raphies previously  in  use.    Its  introduction  would  convert  geography  from  the  dryest  and  dullest  of 
■Bcnool  studies  Into  one  of  consiantly  frosh  and  vivid  interest.  • 

Halsey»s  Historical  Cha-t,  33  x  48.    $1.50. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  Reader,  Moods  and  Tenses. 

Leighton's  Groek  Lessons,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicons. 
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Hudson's  &  Craik's*  Shakespearcs,  Pierce's  Tables. 

En^sh  of  XlVth  Century.    81  75. 

NATIONAL  Primary.  Intermediate,  and  Fourth  Mnsic  Readers. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  CHARTS,  in  Four  Series,  by  Luther  Whiting  Mason. 

GIJVJV  BROTHERS,         Boston  and  Chicago. 
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A  NEW  GRADED  SERIES,  ?Su":;?c,ttSu"X';i''i;: 

niiiuufaciure,  gradation,  auU  in  chcapnos.    The  most  beauliliU  sciks  of  school  booka  ev«jr  Usued. 

%•  Messrs.  Tvison,  Blafemax,  Taylor  &.  Co.,  have  the  ploH*<ure  of  uunoiincint?  that  they  have 
now  ready,  after  mauy  months^  prt  pamiion  uiid  a  Ursre  ouihiv,  ihn  Urst  Jour  i.iMuhers  of  an  entirely 
'jr^\*'r.''Ul^ ^^  ^^'**^«'  rea«hrs  whicli  they  deHi^nate  "  77/ A'  AMKltrCAN^  EDUJATWNAL  RKAD- 
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J^^**  Attention  is  invited  to  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  works  herewith  appended : 

FIRST  READER.  64  pages,   -  -              -              Price  25  cents. 

SECOND  READER,  124  pages,  -              -              -      Price  40  cents' 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages,  -              -               Price  50  cents- 

FOURTH  READER,  240  pages,  -              -              -      Price  70  cents. 
FIFIH  READER.* 

♦The  Fifth  Reader  will  be  ready  during  the  Summer. 

J^**  Ont  copy  of  each  of  the  first  four  numbers  will  be  sent  try  mail  to  teachers 
and  educationists  J  on  receipt,  of  ONE  DOLLAU,  if  desired^  for  examination 
with  a  tiem  to  introduction. 


Me«y»rs.  I.  B.  T.  &  Co.,  have  also  just  added  a  new  and  completing  work  to  Prof.  Swinton's  very 
popular  Word-Book  Series,  entitled, 

IV'OltYi     T^R  Yl^ll^R  •T'^  beginner's  book   in  Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 
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i*  called  to  the  fohowiui;  distineiive  points  which  have  not  heretofore  been  piosciin-d  in  a  book  of 
tJiis  kind  :  Kxceedintrly  shoit  kssonn;  the  giouping  of  words  accord  inc  to  leading;  ideas;  the  se- 
lection of  common  woiiis  that  can  be  nndersto<»d  liy  young  childrvn;  the  varietv  of  script  exercises, 
iu  both  words  and  sentences;  the  division  of  the  book  into  speciflc  monthly  and  yearly  sections; 
review  lessons. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  substantially  bound.  M«  xtill  send  aample  copies  by  mail 
for  ^raminotion  on  receipt  ojA-t  cenln . 
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plated.    For  this  purpose  wc  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  set  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

LOOmis'  First  Steps  in  IMusic.  Boole  Four.  (Being  the  completing  book  of  the  Series.)  It 
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*5'TMp  lllur<tnitod  C'ut-.iloiriK'.  (li'Sfiiptivc  ol  The  Aimuicun  Kdiiciiti'-.n.'il  Scries  of  School  und 
Coilotre  TiM-Unoks,  jiiul  Thr  Kduciitioiiul  Rcpoitcr  lor  September,  a  hiiudsome  publication  tuii  of 
useful  infi)riuali  'U,  muiled  iVec  to  :iuy  :iddro-.s. 
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ai^,  Word-Book  and  Word-Primer,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents. 

Fall  announcements  of  the  above,  together  with  many  other  new  and  repent  publications,  will  be 
found  in  Thk  Educational  Rrportbr  for  September]  which  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists  without  charge. 

STANDARD  TEXT  BOOKS. 

THE   AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL   SERIES. 
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Spencerian  Copy-Boolcs,  Silliman's  Phys.  and  Chem. 

Spenceriao  Drawing  Books,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-Keeping. 

od  many  other  well  known  Works. 


..^•Thc  Illustrated  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Series  of  School  and 
Collogo  Texl-Books,  and  The  Educational  Bepoxter  for  September,  a  handsome  publication  full  of 
asefaliiiformatioB,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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llie  four  numbers,  comprising  Loomia'  First  Steps,  will  be  sent  by  laail,  for  examination,  on  ro> 
ccipt  of  75  cents. 

SWI.^TOIV'S  WORD  PRIMER t  [„^'"ero?''{S^ 

Word -Book  Series  )    A  beginner's  book  in  Oral  and  Written  Spelling.    96  pages.    Price  20  cenU. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  -i  sample  set  of  the  Word-book  Series,  coropri»ing  the  Word  Analy- 
sis, Word-Book  and  Word-Primer,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents. 

Full  ioinonncement^  of  the  above,  together  with  mnuy  other  new  and  recent  publications,  will  be 
found  in  The  Educational  REPOBTBit  for  September,  which  will  ba  sent  to  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists without  charge. 

STANDARD  TEXT  BOOKS. 

THE   AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL   SERIES. 

This  justly  popular  Scries  of  Text  Books  i«  noted  for  its  freshness,  completeness,  admirable  grada- 
tion, and  thi^  beauty  and  substantial  nature  of  its  manufacture.  In  comprises  a  full  and  thorough 
course  of  Ktndy,  from  tlie  simplest  Primer  to  the  most  advanced  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Work. 
Among  which  are :  « 

Sanders'  Union  Readers,  Willson's  Histories, 

The  New  Graded  Readers,  Swinton's  Histories, 

Swinton's  Word-book  Series,  Fasquelle's  French  Course, 

Robinson's  Mathematics,  Woodbury's  German  Course, 

Kerl's  Grammars,  Wells'  Science, 

Webster's  Dictionaries,  Eliot  &  Storer's  Chemistryi 

Gray's  Botanies,  Dana's  Geology, 

Spencerian  Copy-Books,  Sill i man's  Phys.  and  Chem. 

Spenceriao  Drawing  Books,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-Keeping. 

fid  many  other  well  known  Works. 


A^T'ielllnstratcd  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Series  of  School  and 
College  Text-Books,  and  The  Educational  Repoitcr  for  September,  a  handsome  publication  fUli  of 
useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

lYison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co 

PUBLISHERS, 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  No^  .  ^.  ^. 

For  the  New  England  States,  address  O.  B.  SEAGUAYE,  General  Agent,  care  < 

Knight,  Adams  &  Co.,  82  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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bonnis,  in  KtnonthnosB,  ciil.ir,  iln 
thnt  c%a  bi.-  clRiniiM!  fur  a  first  <: 


ilATlmi, 


lot  nupLTior,  to  either  the  Bolton  o 
■iibility,  reflet'lion  of  light,  nod,  ii 
ass  BUck-Bonrd. 
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New  Yokk,  November  Isl,  1873. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


MESSRS.  I VI SON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.  hnve  the  pleasure  of  announclnsf  that 
they  have  now  completed  the  importAnt  rovisioDB,  additions,  ami  improvements  in  the 
Mpenc^er I uii  C^opy-Ilookn,  which  have  been  for  bo  long  a  time  in  careful  and  labo- 
rious preparation. 

This  justly  popular  ST!:tem  has  been  for  years  the  acknowledged  standard  In  this  country  and 
Europe;  and  we  f<:el  confident  that  these  revisions  will  place  it  far  in  advance  of  the  position  it  has 
heretofore  occupied,  embracing  as  they  do  fresh  features  entirely  original  with  the  authors,  and  now 
published  for  the  first  time. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THIS    SERIES. 

NUMBER  1    contains  the  13  short  letters,  together  with  simple  words. 

NUMBER  2  reviews  the  short  letters  separately,  then  combined  in  words,  and  introduces  the 
loops,  capitals  and  figures. 

NUMBER  3  reviews  numbers  1  and  2,  introduces  longer  words  and  closes  with  short  send 
truces  on  the  last  four  pages. 

NUMBER  4  Is  a  word-book,  containing  five  capitals  and  fonr  words  upon  a  page. 

NUMBER  4i  i»  an  entirely  new  b')ok,  and  contains  words  and  short  sentences,  arranged 
alphabetically.    The  sentences  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  copy  and  the  words  at  each  end. 

NUMBER  5  contains  long  sentences,  embracing  all  the  capitals  and  small  letters^  with  col- 
umus  ol  two  figures  at  each  end. 

We  have  recently  added  to  our  scries  a  TRACING  BOOK<  containing  all  the  smill  letter<«, 
capitals  and  figures,  printed  in  colors  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Primary  and  Urammar  grades. 

The  Common  School  Ssrlew,  or  Kumbera  ON^E,  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR  and  F1VE,\\^ 
undergone  a  thorough  revision  in  evcrv  particular.  The  matter  is  frc»h  and  new,  and  has  been  caro- 
fully  selected,  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  its  proper  gradation  for  our  pnblic  schools. 

These  books  present  the  Gcnuliio  Npcncerian  »iyle  of  Penuiaualiip.  They-  are 
Slmpley  Accurate  an<l  Bemillfftil*  But  one  st>le  o<  capital  Letter  is  used,  and  this  has 
been  selected  on  accrnnt  uf  its  simplicity  of  construe  ion  and  ease  of  execution. 

The  height  and  width  ot  the  small  u  is  raadn  the  unit  for  measuring  th«;  proportions  of  the  capi* 
tals,  as  well  as  the  small  letters.  Jn  the  preparation  of  the  copies  the  utmost  taste  and  skill  havo 
combined  to  make  eacii  letter  a  modi-1  wherever  it  appears  and  in  peifect  accordance  with  the  rules 
for  Its  formation. 

The  ruJinff  regulates  absolutely  the  hf-ight.,«lant  and  spacing  of  all  the  letters  in  Number  1 1 
the  loop  letters  in  Number  2 1  Aud  the  relative  heights  of  all  letters  in  Numbar  3.  An  ex- 
cellent plan  for  s  curing  the  slant  and  proportions  of  letters,  by  means  of  ipace  markM  over  the 
copies,  will  be  found  in  Number  3* 

Tho  books  of  this  revised  series  are  more  perfect  In  arranarement  and  e1at«iffiea- 
tlon  than  any  others  published.  The  copies  are  systematically  and  progressively  arranged  so  as 
to  aflord  praciico  upon  all  the  different  combinations,  and  at  the  sauie  time,  secure  the  most  bean> 
tiful  pages  when  written.  The  capitals  a  c  introduced  in  Number  2.  thus  avoiding  the  nccessicy 
of  wrilmg  three  books  t^  complete  tde  alphabets  of  ^ma'l  and  capita!  letters. 

When  the.e  is  not  suflicicnt  time  to  write  the  books  of  this  series  a  Courne  can  be  s(>lected,  con- 
eiatingof  1.3,  3  or  4  books.  To  complete  a  course  in  one  book  Number  3  can  bo  used;  in  two 
books,  Numbers  2  and  3,  or  3  and  4^;  in  three  books,  Numbers  1,  2  and  3,  or  2,  3  and  6. 

The  Iciiers  are  classified  according  to  similaiity  of  formation,  beginning  with  the  most  simple. 

The  invtriictioiiw  for  the  tracher  and  papll  ar«^  more  aim  pie,  thorou|rh 
and  complete  than  in  any  other  Series  yet  published.  On  the  covers  of  the  lower  books  are 
cuta  illustrating  position  at  liesk,  |ienholding  and  hlants.  Tlie  principles,  small  Ictteiii,  capitals  and 
figures  appear  in  script,  accompanie<l  by  the  complete  analysis  and  construction  of  each  letter,  also 
instructions  for  the  distribution  of  books,  opening  and  clo&ing  exercises,  spac  uar,  shadng.  etc. 
Orcr  tLe  copies  appear  special  instructions,  iilut'rations,  aijd  analysis  of  each  letter,  with  the  prin- 
ciples numbered,  and  directions  for  counting.  'I he  l<'*i§fures,  so  often  neglected  in  copy*books, 
are  fully  analyzed  and  explained.  The  cupies  have  been  accnrately  and  beautifully  cut  <tn  aieel 
by  the  most  skilful  script  engraver  of  modern  times,  and  printed  upon  the  best  paper  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art. 

We  have  >>pired  no  exocnse  to  present  the  Revised  Standard  bpsncerian  of  1873  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  supeilor  merits  and  well  known  practical  character. 

Other  ^ycncerian  jmblicaftons  are  in  course  of  preparation^  of  which  due  an- 

nuoncemeiU  will  be  made, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYTX)R  &  CO.. 

Eihicalional  Ptibliahcrs, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  Yorfc. 

^'^w  England  States  address : 

O.  B.  SEAGRAVE, 
Care  of  Knight.  Adams  &  Co., 

32  Comhill,  Boston. 


NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


—  FOB  — 


TEACHERS 


I.    Greene's  New  Analysis. 

The  many  friends  of  Prof.  Greene's  books  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  long- 
promised  new  edition  of  his  Analysis  is  now  ready. 

The  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and  many  new,  interesting,  and  valuable 

features  added. 

Retail  Price,  81.20.     Specimen  Copies ^  80  Ott. 

II.    Hagar's  Elementary  Algebra. 

m 

The  unprecedented  success  of  Hagar's  Arithmetics  has  led  to  the  preparation 
of  this  Manual. 

Every  important  subject  is  approached  by  means  of  simple,  suggestive  quea- 
tiocs,  which  lead  the  pupil  directly  to  the  appropriate  definitions  of  terms,  nnd  ta 
the  principles  involved  in  the  subject. 

The  plan  of  combining  mental  exercises  with  written  work,  which  has  proved 
valuable  in  the  Arithmetics,  is  also  an  important  feature  of  this  book. 

Rdail  Price,  $1.25.     Specimen  Copies,  84  Cts. 


III.    New  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

Giving  full  descriptions  of  all  our  recent  publications,  with  specimen  page*. 

Specimen  Copies,  Free, 


COWPERTHVVAIT  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St.^  jRhUadetphi^ 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 

37  &  39  Brattle  St. ,  142  &  144  Grand  St.  335  Wabash  Ave 

Ja9.  a.  Bdwex,  Sup't.        Wm.  H.  Whitney  Sup't.  F.  S.  Bkli>en,Su|: 


r 


New  Books. 


KIFIPERGARTEN  CULTURE  <n  <A«  Family  and  JrindarQarUn,-(Ju9t  PublUhed.)  By  W.  N. 
llaumaii,  A.  M.  A  eompicte  sketch  of  FroebePs  pyttetn  of  Early  Edacation,  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican Instltotions.    12mo.,  130  pp.,  cloth.    lUofttrated.    I'rice,  76  cents. 

RAY'SSURVEYINQ^AND  NAVIGATION:- L.^«»<  Pli*H«A*d.J..lVlth  a  RfliinlnarT  Treatise 
on  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  By  A.  S.hu>ler,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 
and  lx>gics  in  Baldwin  Unirersity.  8vo.,  sheep,  408  pp.  Price  $2.26;  for  introduction  91.60; 
sample  copy  by  mail,  #1.76. 

THE  SCHOOL  STAGE  ;  By  W.  H.  Venable.  S7  New  Jurenile  Acting  Plars  for  Exhibitions  at 
School  and  Home.  Plain  and  Aill  directions.  Namerons  illustrations  by  Famy.  12mo,  cloth. 
Price  $1.26. 

ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES :  By  G.  K.  Bartholomew. 

I.  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  a  concise  and  sTstematic  arrangement  of  the  laws  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in  schools  aid  colleges.  270  pp.,  12mo., 
half  roan.    Price  $1.60.    Sample  copies  and  supplies  for  introduction,  $l.(w. 


II.  LATIN  GRADUAL*  l^o  accompany  the  author's  Latin  Grammar.     12mo.,  160  pp.,  half 
roan.    Price  $l.z6.    bample  copies  ana  supplies  for  introduction,  84  cents. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS.^  By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A. M.,  Bup't  Pu\)Uc 

Schools,  ibvansville,  Ina.  A  systematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law.  **  Pr  ctical 
Ethics  for  the  training  of  the  true  Gentleman  and  Lady.''  12mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.26.  Sample 
copies  and  supplies  mr  introduction,  84  cents. 


Descriptive  Oirctdara  and  Prize  Lists  to  any  address  on  appliccUion, 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Company, 

FUfiLISUEKS  OV  THK  KGLEGTIC  KDUGATIO.NAL  8EK1ES, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


TILLINGHAST  &  MASON, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kinds  of 

Se^.^ol  Boolis,  Slates, 

IIKS,  PENS  IND  HOLDERS,  PEMCILS, 


9 

Also,  all  kinds  of 

Mm]  M  in  lb  Fiii  Sduob. 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fancy 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  Supptied  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

'      SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS, 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

Tiiii^inreHAST  &.  juason^ 

113  4*  115  Westminster  St,,  Providence,  JB.  1, 


Thl«  CIIBOMO  will  be  (rnt  vrltH  VrfMin'B  BOt!HX:HOI.D  MAGAZIME  >■ 

TiU:  S<'HOOI<HA8TBB  to  BDr  ■ddn»  fiir  «a.3l».    MEW  SobacrllMn 

wlU  Ifc  Iiumaltcd  f»r  ta.OO. 


WILSON,    HirVKLE   &  CO.'S 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 


BBOWirS  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.   50  Lessons,  288  pp., 

illaetrated.    $1.50. 

PB07.  A.  C.  Sbortbidob,  Sup't,  Indianapolis,  Ikd.  : 

J>ear  Sir  :—l  have  examined  Prof.  Brown's  Phy Biology,  comparatirelj  with  four  other  most 
popular  works,  and  iu  my  opinion  it  is  superior  to  any  other  as  a  text-book  (or  pupils  from  twelve 
to  ».ixteen  years  of  age.  I  can  recommend  it  to  yoir  attention,  most  heartly  believing  that  iu  its 
Bimulicity  and  brevity  it  will  giro  all  the  requisite  principles  of  the  Lciencc  of  Physiology  for  pupils 
of  tJiis  grade. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  B.  FLETCUER, 
iVt>/.  0/  FhyHology  in  Indiana  Medical  College, 

VENABLE'8   UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.    280  pp.,  illustrated. 

$1.25. 

*'  We  are  Incliued  to  pronounce  it.  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  its  class  and  size.  .  .  .  The 
maps  are  Ur  the  best  we  remember  seeing  in  any  American  book  of  this  chws,  and  the  portraits  are 
large  and  most  of  ihem  very  good  ones.''    .    .    .—The  Nation. 

THALHEIMEKS    MANUAL   OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.      8vo. 

378  pp.,  illustrated,    $2.50. 

**  The  most  serviceable  work  of  Its  class  within  tho  reach  of  our  school?.  It  has,  indeed,  no 
rival  worth  meuduning."— The  Nation. 

"The  best  American  book  of  its  kind."— N.  Y.  Independent. 

**  Whether  viewed  with  reference  to  its  substance  or  its  form— the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
its  matter,  the  style  of  iis  composition,  or  the  mechanical  dress  in  which  all  is  presented  to  the  pub 
lie,  it  is  a  genuine  book.    It  may  be  fearlessly  accepted  at  its  own  valuation,  and  more."— ChriS" 

tian  Union. 

HENKLE'S    TEST  SPELLING  BOOK.    Over  5000  difficult  words. 

144  pp.,    40c. 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  COPY-BOOK.    To   a^ccompany  the  Ecleo- 

tic  Penmanship.    12c. 

WILLIAMS* S   PARSER'S  MANUAL.    Companion  to  anj  English 

Grammar.    $1.(0. 

PIE  NEC'S   GUIDE   TO    COMPOSITION.     New  edition  in  cloth. 

250Les8onH.    75c. 

McGUFFEY'S    JUVENILE    ECLECTIC    SPEAKER.        New 

and  improved  edition.    75c. 

THE    EXAMINER,    OR    TEACHERS    AID.     New    edition,  just 

ready.    60c. 


Supplies  of  the  above  (except  the  Examiner)  for  first  Introduction,  and  Sample 

copies  for  examination,  furnished  at  two-thirds  the  annexed  retail  prices. 

Full  descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

JECLECTIO    PENS. 

No.  100,  School  Pen,  $1.25  per  gross,  or  25c.  for  two  dozen  in  small  box,    No.  200,  Commercial  Pen, 
and  No.  300,  Ladles'  Pen,  $1.25  per  grosb.    Sampfe  Oardt  3  Ftna  of  each  kindf  10  cenie. 

TEACHERS  ^^^  invited  to  send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catologne,  and  for  speci- 
men pages  of  the  following :  Eclectic  Oeographi€9,  Venable^e  U.  3.  Ilietoryt  PhUHps*  JSinger, 
and  Leigh^e  Fhonttic  Readere, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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4  CHROMOSt 

"CARLO  INMiSCHlEF."  "GOOD  MORNING," 

tiriilNG    FL0WI:K.<«.''   and 

••8UMMKU  FLOWERS.- 
wiih  the      El.Kl  TIC       WFKKLY     and 
Wl!.KKLY    CHKIHTIAN     AT    WORK 
(ConKilidaiod).  tor  $:i.BO. 

'1  be  (  brurnoH  aiv  aboal  the   siae 
o(  **  VVid«<  Awake  and  Fast  Asleep.  ' 
SubacrllxTf  fViriihih<>d  AT  UNCK 
with  thefa'  ChrtiiDOH 

AGENTS. 

can  make  better  tenn*i 
^wllh  ua'ban  wtth  »uy^ 
other    pabli!>b«n.^ 

Addreaa. 

,H.W.AIIAM8, 

t^Beok. 

.man  St. 

X.   V. 


4.00 

Sent  to  «•  THE  R.  I.  SCHOOLMASTER,"  will   secure  all  of  the. 
above,  and    "THE  SCHOOLMASTER"  in  addition. 

Send  in  the  Names. 


TILLINGHAST  &  MASON, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kinds  of 

Scbool  Books,  Slates, 

INKS,  PINS  m  HOLDEHS,  PENCILS, 

Also,  all  kmds  of 

•    SlAlionaff  M  i&  Uie  Fui  Sduols. 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fancy 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  8opplied  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS, 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

TlIiLirVOHAST  &  HASON^ 

113  4*  116  Jf^stminster  iSI.,  PirovMenee,  JK.  M, 


EATOJfS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


An  Elementary  Geometry, 

Containing  all  the  Essential  Propositions  and  Theorems  in  less  than  One 

Hundred  Fages^  toith  Practical  Questions  for  Review^  at  the  Close  of 

Each  Book,  and  Theorems  for  Original  Demonstraiion, 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Normal  Schools. 

By.  W.  F.  BRADBURY, 

Master  in  Cambridge  High  School,  and  Author  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra, 

&c.    Retail  price,  ^1.00. 

An   Elementary   Trigonometry, 

Containing  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Presentation  of  Plane  TrigO' 
nometry  according  to  the .  Geometrical  and  Analytical  Methods  To^ 

gether  with  the  Necessary  Tables, 
Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Normal  Schools. 

By  W.  F.  BRADBURY. 
Retail  price,  91-00. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY, 

In  1  vol.    Retail  price,  $1.50. 

I'^ Atones  EmementAry^  .^Ig-ebi'A^ 

Wot     Siieh.      Solxools,      Academies       and      ^Torxual      Soliools, 

JBy  \\r.  F.  Bradbury, 

Author  of  Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  &c  ,  and  Master  la 
Cambridge  High  School.     12mo.  250  pp.    Retail  price,  $1.25. 

This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  and  yet  is  sufficiently  Aill  for  the  preparation 
of  Students  for  College,  and  for  positions  as  teachers.  It  contains  a  large  number 
and  a  great  variety  of  problems  but  does  not  aim  to  present  all  the  abstract  princi- 
ples included  in  works  for  an  advanced  collegiate  course. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Algebra  is  endorsed  by  Pfofs.  Bowen  and  Peirce  of  Harvard 
University,  Prof.  Newton  of  Yale  College,  I^of.  Quimby  of  Dartmouth,  and  other 
College  Professors  as  containing  enough  to  r^oare  students  for  College,  and  the 
book  has  also  received  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  teachers 
throughout  New  England. 

It  has  been  adopted  and  is  the  only  Algebra  used  in  the  High  Schools  of  Chablbs- 
TOW2C,  Worcester,  Lowell,  {Dambbidob,  New  Bedford.  Fitchburo,  Milfobd, 
Wbst  Roxbury,  Holyokk,  Pltmouth,  ABiNGtoN,  North  Bridgbwatbr,  Web- 
8TBR,  Danybrs,  Mblrose,  BRIGHTON,  and  Nbkdham,  Mass. ;  Saco,  Me. ;  Dover, 
Kbbne,  and  Pbtbrboro',  N.  H.  ;  Rutland,  Brandon,  and  Windsor,  Vt. ;  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. ;  Stamford,  Stonimoton,  Groton,  Thompsonvillb,  Thomastov, 
Walltngford,  Conn.,  and  numerous  other  towns  as  well  as  Academies,  private 
8chools,  and  Seminarios  throughout  New  England  and  the  West. 

Copies  of  above  books  senty  postage  paidf  on  receipt  of  haJf  retail  price. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Eaton's  Mathematics  and  other  educational  works  sent 
free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  . 

THOMPSON,  BIQELOW  &  BROWN, 

as  *  as  Comliill,  BovtMt. 


ode  Maud  So&oolma 


(1.50  PER  YEAR. 

Fsiismiiis  Fmiiiro]iiit 


LOOK  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

Eiister  Morning.  6|zl0i  in $3  00    I   Group  of  hickens.  10xl2|  id $5  00 

Noar  Bethel  on  the  Androflcroggin,12|x62. .  .4  00    I  The  Unconscioufi  Sleeper,  18x161  in •  00 

Morning,  after  Ro^a  Bonheor,  12xl7|  in 6  00    |   Fruit  Piece.  16x12  in 6  00 

For  bach  new  subschibkr  to  Thk  Schoolmastkk  and  $1.50  we  will  allow  Okb 
Dollar  towards  the  price  of  any  one  of  the  aboTe  beautiful  Chromos. 

WEBSTER'S    DICTIONARIES.— For  Eight  new  suBACRiBRSk 

AND  $12.00,  we  will  send  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionarj,  price  $6.00. 

For  fifteen  new  suBgCRrBBRS  and  $22.50.  we  will  send  Webster's  Illustrated 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  price  $12.00. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY.— For  Twbltb  new  subscribers 
AND  $18.00,  we  will  send  Worcester's  Illustrated  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 

MAGAZINES. — For  Four  new  subscribers  and  $6.00,  we  will  sead 
any  one  of  the  Four  Dollar  Magazines.  , 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBS. 

We  will  furnish  the  following  publications  together  with  Tub  Schoolhastbr,  for 
the  prices  annexed,  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  strictly  in  advance : — 

Name  of  Publication.                                                                    Bcgular  Price.    With  Scboobnatter. 
The  Atlantic $4.00 $4.50 


.2.00. 
.5.00. 
.1.50. 

2.00. 

3.00. 


Our  Young  Folks... 

Every  Saturday 

The  Nursery..... > •< 
Peterson's  Magazine. 
Godey's  llady's  Book . 

Home  Journal 2.50. 

The  Galaxy 4.00. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 2.50 . 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine '. 2.00. 

Living  Age 8.00< 


8.00 
.5.50 
.2.50 
.2.76 
.3.75 
3.25 
.4.50 
.3.60 
2.75 
.8.26 


Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  each.  .4.00 4.76 

Appleton's  Journal • .4.00 4.50 

The  Nation 5.00 6.50 

Lippincott's  Magazine « 4.00 4.50 

School  Festival 75 

i)ldand  New 4.00 

Herald  of  Health 2.00 

Good  Health i 2.00 

Scribner'slllustrated  Monthly .4.00 

American  Agriculturist 1,50 

Wood's  Housi*hold  Magazine • 1 .00 

Phrenological  Journal 3.00 

The  Independent 2  50. 

TheEletic 5.00. 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 100. 


1.76 

4.60 

U.50 

2.5a 

4.60 

2.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.50 

5.60 

2.00 

Hearth  and  Home .' , 8.00 8.76 

Peters' Musical  Monthly .' 3.00 8.60 

Scientific  American 3.00 4.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5.00 5.26 
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THE    NURSERY! 

Bost  of  fill  "tlie  JMLsLfi^xln.G»  ioir  01iil<li*eii. 

"Exquisitely  Illustrated,"  **Beautiftilly  Printed,"   "Admirably  Edited." 

8ach  is  the  testimony  of  leading  critical  jouraals.  "  The  Nursbrt  "  will  ro  on 
improving  from  year  to  year.  It  has  attained  its  present  large  circulation  and 
brilliant  reputation  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  attractions  the  most  genuine,  appreciated 
by  both  young  and  old.  As  a  means  of  educating  children  in  right  forms  of  speech 
and  in  a  pure  morality,  such  as  every  parent  will  approve,  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Terms. — $1.50  a  year  in  advance;  15  cents  a  single  number.  A  liberal  discount 
to  clubs.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Publisher,  JOHN  L. 
6H0KEY,  86  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

Superbly   Uustrated  Gift  Books  for  Children. 

The  Bound  Voiumes  of  **  The  Nursest  "  are  published  half-yearly,  and  are 
now  eight  in  number.  Price,  in  plain  green  cloth,  81 ;  Holiday  Edition  (in  extra 
■tyle)  $1.25;  The  two  volumes  of  each  year  bound  in  one,  $1.75. 

Volumes  of  1867,  1868,  1869  and  1870  are  now  ready. 

''  The  eight  little  bound  volumes  of  The  Nursery,  in  their  attractive  covers  of 
green  and  gold,  contain  just  the  tidbits  for  childish  appetites;  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  other  Christmas  gift  for  the  very  young  folks  to  be  such  a  multtnn  in 
pHiTo  as  thi*  Nurser}'  of  delights." — Boston  Transcript. 

\*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Pub- 
lisher, JohD  L.  Slioreyy  36  Bromttcld  st.^  Bostooy  llla88. 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargent's  Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers, 

KNOWN  AS  PART  TWO. 

rnojyoujvciNG  spei^lek^  »c, 

Sargent's  Standard  Fifth  or  First  (Mass  Reader.      12mo,   half  morocco,  628  pagea. 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Header,  12mo,  half  morocco  386     *' 

Sargent's  Igtennediate  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beaiitifVilly  illus'd.  264    ** 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216     '* 

Sargent's  Second  Standard  Reader,  illustrated,  216     *' 

Sargent's  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120    << 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72     '* 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168     " 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pccu 
liar  Chords,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.     It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Original  Elocutionart  Introduction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  princi- 
ples which  are  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higlier  books  comprise  tbe  best  and  fVeshest  elocutionary 
pieces  which  universal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefully  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  tencher  in  imparting  tlu  one  thing  in  hand,  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing.  *  ' 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  .most  recent  aids  which  educatioiL-il  inquiry,  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  &c.- 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  John  L.  Shoret,  Boston. 


Brewer  &  Tileston's  Publications. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  Tnited  States, 

By  L,  J.  CAMPBELL.     Based  on  SeaveyU  Ooodrieh. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containinK 
the  Declaration  of  Indkpendkncb,  Constitutioh,  etc.,  and  Is  suitably  illnstrated 
with  Maps  and  Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work 
especially  desirable  as  a  Class  Book.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  offi- 
cers is  invited  to  the  following  particulars : 

/.     Its  simplicity  of  staiement  and  judicious  seUetion  of  facts. 
IF.     Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events^  pronuneiaiion  of  proper  names^  etc, 
III,     Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 


Walton^s  l^ornial  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz. : — I.  A  Pictorial  Primary 
Arithmetic  (Normal  edition).  II.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (Normal  edition). 
III.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIVE  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  is  entirely  new.  It  is 
designed  for  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and 
will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants  of  the  large  majority  of  the  students  of  written 
arithmetics,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully  than  any  other  arithmetic  before 
the  public.  

—  OP  — 

WORCESTER'S 


Craprelensik  ^  f  rimarg  Jlktioiiaries. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  informing  School  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of 
education  generally,  that  we  have  just  published  the  above. 
Besides  the  illustrations,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books, 
and  we  believe  the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dic- 
tionary for  the  school-room  or  family. 

^^^  Special  tekms  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to 
see  their  scholars  generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary. 

S^*^  CORRESPOMDBNCB  IS   SOLICITED. 


(New  Series.) 

FIRST    READER,   Illustrated.       SECOND    READER,  Illustrated.       THIRD 
READER,  Illustrated.    FOURTH  READER,  Illustrated.    INTERMEDIATE 

READER,  Illustrated. 
FIFTH  READER,  >With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution, 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER,  V  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailbt,  of 

SIXTH  READER,  )  Yale  College. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING  BOOK.  WORCESTER'S 
PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK.  ADAMS'  SPELLING  BOOK,  for  advanced 
Classes. 


Favorable  terms  wHl  be  made  for  introduction, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON;  Publishers,  ^iSg&S^ 


Foi  all  Homes  and  Schools.  The  choice  of  either  of  two  exquisite  $2.00 
Steel  Engravings  entitled  '•An  Arm-full"  and  **Help  me  Up,"  given  tree 
to  every  subscriber  for  1878.  $1.00  secures  Picture  and  Magazine.  A  special 
Elcicniionary  Department  with  fresh  and  popular  Readings,  Recitations, 
New  Dialogues,  &c.,  every  month.  Pronounced  the  cheapest  and  best  Magazine 
published,  for  Teachers,  Youths  and  Families.  Used  in  many  schools  as  a  Reader. 
Great  inducements  fur  Agents.  Special  terms  to  §cllQOl  Clubs.  Send  a  green 
stamp  for  specimens  and  **  tools  "  tcTuse  in  forming  clubs.  * 

J.  W.  Dangiiadaj  &  Co.,  Fuliliiliin,  43i  and  436  Walnt  StrHt,  Philadelplua,  Pa. 

New  SoBg  Book  for  Day  Schools,  Row  Ready* 

soDsras  fo'r  to  da.y. 

By  T.  E.  Perkins,  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  Prof.  C.  W.  Sanders.     ' 

The  best  Singing  Book  yet  published  for  Songs  for  all  Seasons  and  Festivals. 

Schools,  Academi<iS,  Seminaries,  &c.,  Songs  for  School  or  Howe  Life. 

containing  Songs  for  Joy  or  Sorrow. 

Songs  for  Morning,  Noon  and  Evening.  Study  Songs,  Labor  Songs,  Fun  Songs. 

The  Elementary  Department  is  very  concise,  containing  all  that  is  required  with- 
out occupying  too  much  space. 

176  pages,  handsomely  goi  up,  firmly  bound  in  boards,  price  40  cents  $35  per 
hundred. 

t^^  Send  40  cents  for  a  copy  and  examine  it. 

^Successors  to  Wm.  B.  Bradbuty, 

425  BROOME  ST.,  N.  Y.  756  WABASH  AV.,  Chicago. 


Long  Looked  For  Come  at  Last. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MICROSCOPE  is  the  best  Low  Priced  Microscope  ever 
made,  exceedingly  useful  for  examining  flowers,  insects  and  Minute  Objects,  De- 
tecting Counterfeit  Money,  and  Disclosing  the  Wonders  of  the  Microscopic  World. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  Physicians,  Teachers,  Students  and  the  Family  Circle. 
Requires  no  Focal  adjustment,  and  can  therefore  be  readily  used  by  any  person. 
Other  Microscopes  of  no  greater  power  cost  $8.00  each  and  upwards,  and  are  so 
difficult  to  understand  that»none  but  Scientific  men  can  use  them.i  The  Universal 
always  gives  satisfaction.  One  single  Microscope  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.    Agents  wanted  every  where. 

Address 

D.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Allen,  Michigan. 


^OEO,RROWE^»CO> 


HEARTH  and  HOME. 

THB  BEST  KiiULY  PAfKBI 

A  L*rfl8  >nd   Beiutlfuf  Chromo 


Htn,    hnbacriptioii  pita. 


m-unud,  K 

•feeki  "Mi«oh|«rBrawing."  Abr«- 

1>  to  be  glTrii  m  ercrr  holwcHlKr  to  tba 
Amtrlcan  Jgrimlturiil  Im  \»'ii.     It  vtll  1m 

ntsliHl,  md}' fir  UM.  enn  irilboiit.>Ii7^aM, 

-Itaal  la.  for  3»"ffnL>  U  wU'l  be  mnuntcd.  T■^ 

/«■■»  — Tho  circululon  o(  ihp  JHvrtout 
AarlcHtturi^i  U  •'O  Inrfre  tb«t  il  cnq  be  for- 
ul>bf-aforUi>'lowpriceor«I.M  a  re,r;raDr 
eaplFifor  W:  lencnplcii  for  |t3:  ivrnij  or 

AorUuUurit'l  (Hoothb)  ud  tfrarM  aaS 
Vow  (Werkiy)  will  bo  urnt  one  tru  for  •«, 
to  wbLcb  iblnr'two  i:e:it(  fhnuld  be  wMed 


We  will  give  energetic  men  sod  wdtdfii 

BUSINESS  THAT  WILL  PAY 

Ttom  f  1  to  8h  per  dfly,  can  be  puraued  in  jnar  own   nelglihorhood,   and   i*  utrictij 
honomble.     PiirticuUra  fr^e,  or  samplea  that  will  enable  77U  to  go  to  work  at  once, 
will  be  aent  on  receipt  of  two  tiiree  cent  atanipi. 
Addmg, 

J.     LA.THA.1M    A.    CO., 

292  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


_  FOR  SALE  EVERYWHDIE.  g 

■Silicate  Book  Slatesl 

1  FOR  SCHOOLS  ASS  COLLSQES.  11 

I  Light,  FortaUo,  ITdselesB,  Durable  | 

UHIVEESALLI  USED  IN  SCHOOLS.  g 

Silicate  Book  Slates,       Silicate  l-ocket  aiates, 

_  Fw  Lwd-Pendl  and  Blate  I^ucil. 

Black-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 

II,  Y.SIIical.  Book  Slale  Co.  I  'KSp'f.S.'S.M'SSiSr.SrS^ 

Cw.FULTON&CHURCH  Si*.  mTrt.|  fii.BOi  bait  giUoii,ga.O(ii  gallon, •it.oa. 


moDE  im  imi  wm  scil, 


AT    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


SOA.111>    OF'    INS'J-'ltUCTIOPT : 

J.   O.    Qreenough,   A.    B.,   Principal. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  BANCROFT,  Miss  MARY  L.  JEWETT, 

Miss  A.  L.  HAYWARD. 

LECTURSRS   AND   8PKCIAL  nfSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  D.,  Physiology  and  Moral  Science. 

*«    S.  S.  GREENE,  LL.  D.,  Langua{;e  and  English  Grammar. 

"    J.  LEWIS  DIM  AN,  LL  D.,  English  History. 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE,  American  History. 
Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematics. 

"    T.  WHITING  BANCROFT,  Rhetoric. 

"    CHARLES  II.  GATES,  Modern  Languages. 
•        Mrs.  M.  H.  MILLER,  Reading  and  Elocution. 

Terms,  Vacations  and  Sessions. 

The  school  year  will  consist  of  forty  weeks,  dmded  into  two  terms  of  twentj  weeks  each.  The 
Fall  and  Winter  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  ^ptember  6,  1871,  and  cloj'e  Saturday,  Januar}'  27, 

1S72. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  February  6, 1872,  and  close  Saturday.  June 
28, 1872. 

The  Spring  Term  will  be  preceded  by  a  vacation  of  one  week ;  the  Fall  term  will  hereafter  be 
preceded  by  a  vacation  of  nine  weeks. 

There  will  be  a  rrccss  of  three  davs  at  Thanksgiving,  and  of  one  week  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
dars.    There  will  a1<o  be  a  recovs  of  one  week  in  the  middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

The  school  will  hold  itit  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  .Wednesdays,  Tbursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of 
each  bchool  week,  from  9  30  a.  m.  till  2.30  p.  m. 

A  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  in  order  that  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  State,  who  desiie  to  acquaint  themselves  with  approved  methods  of  iiiHtruction,  may 
be  present,  and  all  interested  lu  the  work  of  popular  iut<trucciou  are  cdlrdially  iuvited  to  attend. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  two  years'  Ck>urse  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  expected  that  tbe  graduates  of  our  iligh  Schools  will  be  able  to  liuiBh  the  course 
in  one  year,  and  those  lumishiug  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  honorably  completed  a  course  at  a 
High  School,  will  be  admitted,  without  an  examination,  to  an  advanced  standing  in  the  school. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  all  pupils  who  complete  tlie  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teaclihig  In 
the  l:*ublic  Schools  of  Klio<ie  island.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach,  may  enter  tue  school  for  a 
fbll  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  milea^  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  among  those  pupils  who 
reside  at  a  distance  exceeding  five  miles  irom  Providence. 

Pupils  boarding  in  l^vidence  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  if  they  lived  at  home.  The 
aid  furuibhed  to  any  one  pupil  is  limited  to  forty  dollars  per  year.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
those  in  iiidigt-nt  circum»taiices,  who  intend  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  order  to  teach  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State,  so  that  the  expenses  ot  the  educaiiou  of  such  pupils  may  be  made  as 
light  as  possible. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

For  students  who  wish  to  reside  in  the  city,  board  and  rooms  in  good  families  may  be  obtained  at 
prices  varying  flrom  $3.50  to  $5.5u  per  week.  Hooms  may  be  obtamed  by  those  who  wish  to  board 
themselves,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

School  olficers  in  the  several  towns  are  loquestcd  to  act  as  a  Committee,  to  recommend  students 
of  good  capacity,  from  their  towns,  for  tlie  benefits  of  the  Normal  course  of  study. 

Address,  for  othur  information,  the  Principal  of  the  school. 


FroYidence,  Sept.  80,  1871. 


J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  537,  Providence,  R.  I. 


"  VnqueHicnably  tKe  bui  imtalfud  work  cftk4  kind  in,  HU  World/* 

H:^I6:PEK'S     3M:JLCtJLZI»'E. 

2rotice$  of  the  i¥«n. 

The  eTer-ixi<»'ea8eing  ircolatioii  of  this  excelleot  monthly  proves  its  continiied  sdRptiUiontoiKVii* 
lar  desires  and  needs.  Indeed,  when  we  think  into  how  many  homes  it  penetrates,  erexy  monui,  we 
mast  consider  it  as  one  of  the  vdncators  tie  weli  as  entertainers  of  the  public  mind,  for  its  yast  popa- 
larity  has  been  won  by  no  appeal  to  stupid  prejudices  or  depraved  tastes.— ^o«<on  CfloOe. 


"  A  CompUU  Pictorial  Hivtory  of  the  TYmes.''-  "  The  beet,  eheapeet^  and  moat  euccee^/M  Family 

Faper  in  the  Union, 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED.  * 

NoUcee  of  the  Preee. 

The  Weekly  is  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  illostrated  periodical  published  in  this  country.  Its 
editorials  are  scholarly  and  convincing,  and  carr^  much  welf^ht.  Its  illustrations  ol  current  events  are 
foW.  and  fh:fth,  and  are  prepared  by  our  best  desianers.  With  a  circnlaiion  ot  150,uuo,  the  Weekly  is 
read  by  at  least  half  a  million  persons,  and  its  influence  as  an  organ  oi  opinion  is  simply  trenicndoos. 
The  Weekly  maintains  a  positive  position,  and  expresses  decided  views  «»n  political  and  social  pro* 
hlenkt.—lMuisviUe  Vourier-Jowmal. 


"  A  JSepoeitory  of  Faehion,  Pleaeure,  and  InetrucUonJ* 

Noticee  of  the  Preet, 

The  Baear  commends  itself  to  every  member  of  the  household— to  the  children  by  droll  and 
pretty  pictures,  to  the  young  la'dies  by  its  fasbiou^plateb  in  endless  variety,  to  tne  provident  matron 
Dy  its  patterns  for  the  children's  ciotnes,  to  paterfknuiliae  by  its  tasteful  designs  for  embroidered 
slippers  and  luxurious  dressing-gowns.  But  the  readbig-matter  of  the  JBaear  is  uniformly  of  great 
excellence.  The  paper  has  acquired  a  wide  popularity  tOr  the  lireside  eojoymeni  ic  affords.  — ^.  Y. 
Jtvening  Poet. 

HfJ  BSGBIPTION8.— 1873.— TerMt. 

Harper*s  Magazine,  one  year $4.CQ 

Harper's  Weekly,  one  year .....f4.(W 

Harper's  Bazar,  one  year 94.00 

An  Jiixira  Copy  of  either  the  Maoazima,  Wkkklt,  or  Baxab  toill  be  eupplied  gratie  for  erery 
Club  of  Fivfi  SuBsciiiBisiw  at  $4.0U  eacA,  in  one  remitiance;  or,  Six  Ooptee  for  fdi^uu,  without 
extra  copy. 

j&i'u6«trtp<ion«  to  Habpbu's  BiAGAZiKX,  Wkbklt,  afu2  Bazab,  to  one  addreee  for  one  year, 
$10.00;  or,  tioo  of  liarper'e  PeHodivalt,  to  one  addreee  for  one  year,  $7.00. 

Back  Aunbera  can  be  supplied  at  any  lime. 

A  Complete  set  Uakpbk's  Maoazinb,  now  comprising  46  Volumes,  in  nea'.  cloth  bindi.:g,  wi]< 
be  sent  by  express,  freight  at  expense  of  pu.  chaser,  tor  $*i  25  per  volume.  JSingle  volwaet,  by  mail, 
poetpaid,  $3.uo.    Cloth  cases,  fur  biudlng,  u8  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

The  poatage  on  liABPBB's  A^oazinb  is  2a  cents  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  eubecriber'e 
postKiDice. 

The  postage  of  Habpbb'b  Wbbklt  is  20  oento  a  year,  whidi  must  be  paid  at  the  eubecriber'e 
post^fiice. 

The  postage  on  Habpbb's  Bazab  is  80  cents  a  year,  wliich  must  be  paid  at  die  eubecriber'e 
post-ottice. 

Watchman  &  Reflector  ?  1873. 


This  large,  eight-page,  fir8t>cla8s  and  widely-drcolated  family  reUgions  newspaper  will  enter 
on  its  fifty-fourth  year  January,  1873,  with  all  its  leading  features  as  heretotore,  including  a  popular 
and  informing  general  make  up ;  peerless  Foreign  and  home  correspondence;  imequalled  babbath 
School  department;  unsurpassed  corps  of  editorial  writers  and  contributors. 

ATTBACTIVX:    A1VI»    VAI<UAB£.B1    PBEJUIIJIH    0FF£B« 

1.    For  one  new  subscriber  and  $3.00  therefor,  we  will  send  the  portrait  of  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

3.  For  one  new  subrcribcr  and  $0.00  sent  us  by  a  present  subscriber,  we  will  forward  tne  paper 
to  January,  1874,  and  also  the  pajper  to  the  old  subbCtiber  lor  one  year,  and  will  send  to  the  same 
address  two  copies  of  the  portrait. 

8.    For  $6.00  in  payment  for  two  years  subscription  in  advance,  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the 
portrait;  or  where  this  is  not  convenient,  wo  will  send  the  portrait  to  a  present  subscril>er  and  tlie 
pai^r  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  $3.60. 
—   Sample  copies  sent  free 

JOHN  W.  OLMSTEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

MO.  15   STATJB  STBXUiV,  B4ft»TOir. 


A  New  High-Class  Magazine  for  Students  and  Cultivated   Readers. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

CONDUCrED     BT     PROFESSOR     E.     L*     YOU.1IANS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JD»   m^ppJeton   9C   Company^   JVew    l/\^rh. 

The  growing  importance  of  eclentiflc  knowledge  to  all  classea  of  the  commanity  calls  for  more 
effecient  means  of  diffusing  it.  Thjb  foPULAB  Scumob  Momthlt  has  been  started  to  promote  this 
object,  and  supplies  a  want  met  bjr  no  other  periodical  in  the  United  titates. 

It  contains  instructiTe  and  attractire  articles,  and  abstracts  of  articles,  original^ 
•elected  and  illustrated,  from  the  leading  scientific  men  -of  different  oonnixies,  giving  the 
latent  interpretatioLS  of  natural  phenomena,  ezplainiug  the  applications  of  science  to  the  practical 
arts,  and  to  the  operatiouii  of  domestic  life. 

It  is  designed  to  gi^e  especial  prominence  to  those  branches  of  science  which  help  to  a  better 
nndenttanding  of  the  nature  of  man;  to  present  the  claims  of  scientific  education;  and  the  bearings 
of  science  upt.n  questions  of  society  and  government.  Uow  the  yarious  subjects  of  current  opinion 
are  affected  oy  'the  advance  of  scientific  inquiry  will  also  be  considered. 

In  its  literarr  character,  this  periodical  aims  to  be  popular,  without  being  superficial,  and  i^ 
peals  lo  the  intelligent  reading-classes  of  the  community.  It  seeks  to  procure  authentic  statements 
from  men  wuo  know  their  subjects,  and  who  will  address  the  nou'^cientific  public  for  purposes  of 
exposition  and  explanation. 

It  will  have  contributions  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  other  writers  identified  with  speculative  thought  and  scieutmc  invesiigatiuu. 

THiC  POPULAR  SCl£NC£  MONTHLY  is  published  in  a  large  ocbivo,  handsomely  printed  on 
dear  type.    Terms,  Five  Dqllars  per  annum,  oc  Filty  Cents  per  copy^ 

Thb  Populab  Scumob  Monthly  will  be  supplied  at  reduced  rates  with  any  periodical  pub- 
lislied  in  this  country. 

*«*  Any  person  remittlnff  Twenty  Dollars  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  gratis,  or  five  yearly  subscriptions  for  $20. 

Thb  Populab  Scxbmgk  Monthly  and  Applbtoks'  Joubnal  (weekly),  per  annum,    $8  fO. 

J^Payment,  in  all  cases,  must  be  in  advance. 

Bemittanoes  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  check  to  the  Publishers, 

D.  Appleton  8l  Co.,  549  and  551  Broadway^  N.  Y. 


VlUnft^  BOO^  AGENTS 

^  l^BB^     «    WSW  FOB  THE 

Greatlndustriesof  the  United  States. 

1800  Pages  and  600  Engravings,  Written  bj  20  Eminent  Authors,  including  John 
B.  Gough  and  Horace  Greeley. 

This  work  is  a  complete  history  of  all  branches  of  industry,  processes  of  manufacture,  etc.,  in 
•11  ages.  It  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  arts  and  DLanufactures,  and  is  the  most  entertaining  and 
valuable  work  of  mformation  on  subjects  of  general  interest  ever  offered  to  the  public.  We  want 
Agents  in  every  town  of  the  United  States,  and  no  Agent  can  fail  to  do  well  wiw  this  book.  One 
agent  sold  133  copies  in  eight  days,  another  sold  308  in  two  weeits.  Our  agent  m  Hartford  sold  8D7 
Ib  one  week.    (Specimens  sent  fhse  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Agents  Wanted  for  the  Funny  Side  of  Physic, 

800  Pages,  250  Engravings. 

\n  interesting  and  amusing  treatise  oa  the  Medical  Humbugs  of  the  past  and  present.  It  ez- 
poKes  Quacks,  Impostors,  Traveling  Dootors,  Patent  Medicine  Venders,  Noted  e*emale  Cheats, 
fortune  Tellers  anu  Mediums,  and  gives  interesting  accounts  of  Noted  l:'hysician8  and  Narratives 
of  their  lives.  It  reveals  scartling  secrets  and  instructs  ail  how  to  avoid  Uie  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to.  We  give  exclusive  territory  and  liberal  commissions.  For  circulars  and  terms  address  the 
publishers. 

J.  B.  BUBR  &c  HYDE, 

HARTFORD,   CONN.,  or  CHICAGO.  ILl,. 


NEW   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

\*  We  inviU  the  attention  of  teachere  and  educaUonitU  to  the  /bllowing  announcement  of 
booke  recently  iented  Uj/  u«.  We  will  tend  sample  copies  of  either  or  aU  of  them  ^  if  desired  far  toy 
mminatUm  with  a  view  to  introductiont  on  receipt  of  the  appended  price, 

FIKST  LESSONS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  IIISTORV.    bringing  out  its   salient 

Eoijita  and  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  with  sense.  Bv  William  Siointon^  A.  IT.,  Prof.  iiistoiT 
1  Uie  Lniv.  Cal.,  aaihor  "  Condensed  liistory  U.  S., '  etc.  1  vol.  Square.  Fully  llliutratea. 
i'rice  80  cents,    hy  mai  for  oxaminAtiun,  on  receipt  of  OO  cents. 

WORD  BOOK  OF  SPELLING,  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN.  Designed  to  attain 
practical  results  in  the  acquiaiiion  of  the  ordinary  Blnglish  vocabulary,  an<l  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  word  analysis.  By  Prof.  William  dwinton,  Professor  of  the  Knglish  Language,  UnV 
yeraity  of  California,  autlior  of  **  Condenjicd  History  IT.  S.,"  "  Bambles  among  Wordu/'  &c.,  Ac 
164  pages.    Frico  i^Si  ceutA.    By  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

BTOANY  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE,  HOW  THEY 
MOTS,  cuMB,  BMPLiiT  iNSSCTS  TO  woicK  TOB  TBBM.  &c.  By  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  author  of**  Gray's 
Botanical  iSeries."  Beautiiuily  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  psper.  4to.  Piice  711  cents.  By 
mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price.    Just  ready. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS.  An  aid  to  Candidates  for 
Teacher's  (Jcrtificates,  and  a  Hand-book  for  Examiners  ami  Tcachwrs.  By  John  Swett.  Clodi. 
202  pages.    Price  f|  i.  04>.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  WITH  THE  GERMAN.  A  new  work  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  admirable  adaption.  For  Schools  and  Academies.  By  I^f,  W.  U.  Woodbury, 
autlior  of  '' Woodbur>'s(jreruian8eric8.'>  1vol.  Cloth.  Price  ti.OO.  By  mail  for  examination 
for  ^1 . 2  9.    Jutit  ready. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY;  abridged,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  autuor,  from  Eliot  A  Storer's  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  William  Ripley 
Ifichols,  Assistant  Professor  of  Creneral  Chemii«try  in  the  Massaehus«tt(>  institute  of  TechnoJogy. 
]f'uii>  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  other  cuts.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth.  360  pages.  Price  91.50. 
By  mail  for  examinAiion,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.0U. 

SWINTON'S  WORU  ANALYSIS.  A  GRADED  OLASS-liOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
DBRiVATiYK  WOBD8,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzhig,  Defining,  Synonyms,  and 
the  use  of  words.  i>y  William  ^winion,  ProfcMor  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of 
California,  author  of  a  *' Condensed  History  of  the  United  ataies,'' "liami)ief>  Among  Words," 
&c.,  &c.    1  vol.  128  pages.    Price  40  centd.    by  mail  for  examination,  Mi  cents. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANliUAGE.  with  Exer- 
cises and  \  ocabularics.  By  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.  Based  on  the  twenty-fifUi  edition  of 
Kuhiier's  Grammar.   1  vol.  40U  pages,    i'rice  9l.ttO«    By  mail  for  examination  on  receipt  ot 

A  CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  con- 
Btrucied  for  definite  results  in  Recitation,  :ibd  containing  a  new  method  of  Topical  Reviews.  By 
WUliam  SwinUmy  A.  if.,  Prolessor  of  History  m  the  University  of  California,  and  author  of  *'Cam- 
paigiitiof  the  Army  of  the  L'otomac,*' &c.,  &c.  illustmted  with  Map!>,  Portraits  and  other  illna- 
trauons.  1  vol.  Cloth.  300  pages.  Price,  for  examination,  79  ccnta. 
Jtdir  More  than  60,UUU  copies  sold  since  its  pnblicaiion  a  year  ago. 

CaTHCART'S  youth  S  speaker,  selections  in  PROSE,  POETRY, 
AMD  dxaLpOGUbs,  bxixU  d  to  the  capacities  of  \  oath,  and  intended  for  tlie  Ex  ibition  Day  require- 
ments of  Common  bcbools  and  Academies ;  with  many  new  and  origmal  pieces.  By  George  R, 
Cathcart,  A.  M.    19U  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  for  examination,  73  cents. 

ROblNSONS  EXAMPLES.  ARITHMKTICAL  EXAMPLES.  MENTAL 
AMD  WKiTTBN.  (With  and  without  answers.)  With  numerous  Tables  of  Moneys,  Weighta, 
Measures,  &c.,  designed  for  the  review  and  text  exercises.  By//.  W,  Fish.,  A.  M,  Cloth.  282 
pages.    Price,  75  cvuts,  for  examination. 

THE  SPENCERIAN  DRAWING  BOOKS.  A  SERIES  OF  AN  ELEMEN- 
TAhY  AND  PBooRESsivB  CHARACTBR,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  Schools,  on  a  new  and  ex- 
cellent plan.  PrepanU  by  ii.  IJitchingSy  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  EiigiiMh  High  School, 
and  late  ProfesNor  of  Drawing,  U.  U.  2s aval  Academy.  To  be  completed  in  six  books.  Hos.  1,  2 
and^  now  ready.    Price,  30  cents  each,  for  examination. 

RAMBLES  AMONG  WORDS.  THEIR  POETRY,  HISTORY  AND  WIS- 
DOH.  By  William  iStcinton,  A.  Jf.  Handsomely  bound  in  flexible  cloth  and  marbled  edges.  A 
new  rev.sed  edition.  302  pages.    Price,  Iftl.OO.    Single  copies  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  p.icu. 


Full  testimonials  of  the  above  are  published  in  the  September  number  of  the  EDUCATiONAii 
B.BPOKTKK,  where  will  also  be  found  Aill  descriptiye  notices  of  all  of  our  now  iasius,  together  with 
much  general  educational  news  of  interest  and  value.  This  Repobteb  will  bo  sent  free  of  chargo 
on  application. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Educational  PublisherB, 

108  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
p,  273  WeBt  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 


TTILSOIV,    HIIVICI^E:    Ac     CO., 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK, 

PDBLI8HEBB    OF  THB 

Eclectic  Educational  Series 


or 


Adapted  to  the  tus  of  Common  Graded  and  Ungraded  Schools,  Academies, 

Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Private  Students. 


Th«  books  of  the  Eclectic  Series  are  OBed  more  extensirely  than  any  other  similar  publications; 
their 

ANNUAL  SALE,  OYER  FOUR  MILLION  COPIES, 

Is  nneqnalled  by  that  of  any  other  Ainericun  series  of  school  text*books.  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  arc  respectfully  invited  to  examine  these  works  before  deciding  upon  tex^book8  for  their 
classes. 

For  complete  descriptire,  illustrated  catalogue,  price  list,  and  announcements  of  new  books, 
address, 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Company, 

No.  137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  or  No.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

^^ti  BOOH  AGENTS 

Greatlndustriesof  the  United  States. 

1300  Pages  and  50<)  Engravings,  Written  by  20  Eminent  Authors,  including  John 

B.  Gough  and  Horace  Greeley. 

This  wotIc  is  a  complete  history  of  all  bMnches  of  indostiy,  processes  of  manufacture,  etc.,  In 
all  ages.  It  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  is  the  most  entertaining  and 
Taluable  work  of  information  on  subjects  of  genenU  interest  ever  offered  to  the  public.  We  waut 
Agento  in  every  town  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  no  Agent  can  fail  to  do  well  wiui  this  book.  One 
agent  sold  1S3  copies  in  eight  days,  another  sold  308  in  two  weeJ&s.  Our  agent  in  Hartford  sold  397 
in  one  week.    Specimens  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Agents  Wanted  for  the  Funny  Side  of  Physic, 

800  Pages,  250  Engrayings. 

Kn  Interesting  and  amusing  treatise  on  the  Medical  Humbugs  of  the  past  and  presf  nt.    It  ex- 

So«08  Quacks,  Impostors,  Traveling  Doctors,  Patent  Medicine  Venders,  Noted  rcmale  (^eats, 
'ortune  Tellers  an*.  Mediums,  aod  gives  interesting  accounts  of  Noted  Physicians  and  Narratives 
of  their  lives.  It  reveals  startling  secrets  and  instructs  all  how  to  avoid  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to.  We  give  exclusive  territory  and  liberal  commissions.  For  circulars  and  terms  address  the 
publishers. 

J.  B.  BVBR  Ac  IIYDE^ 

•     HARTFORD,  CONN.,  or  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


IDE  ISLUl  Sim  lOBM  ML 


AT    PROVIDBNCE,    R.    I. 


SOA.Rl>   OF»   INSmitJCTION : 

J.   C.   Greenongh,   A.   B.,   Principal. 

ASSIST  AKT8. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  BANCROFT,  Miss  MARY  L.  JEWETT, 

Miss  A.  L.  HAYVVARD. 

LEGTURBRS   AKD   SPRCIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  D.,  Physiology  and  Moral  Science. 

*'    S.  S.  GREENE,  LL.  D.,  Language  and  English  Giammar. 

"    J.  LEWIS  DIMAN,  LL.  D.,  English  History.         ^ 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE,  American  History. 
Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematics. 

"    T.  WHITING  BANCROFT,  Rhetoric. 

<<    CHARLES  II.  GATES,  Modern  Languages. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  MILLER,  Reading  and  Elocution. 

Terms,  Vacations  and  Sessions. 

The  school  year  will  consist  of  forty  weeks,  dirided  Into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  ea<A.  The 
Fall  and  Winter  Tenn  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  6, 1871,  and  close  SatonUy,  Jaaoaiy  27, 
1872. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Febmaiy  6, 1872,  and  dose  Saturday,  Jane 
S8jJ872. 

The  Spring  Term  will  be  preceded  by  a  vacation  of  one  week;  the  Fall  term  will  hereafter  b« 
preceded  by  a  yacation  of  nine  weeks. 

There  will  be  a  recess  of  three  days  at  Thanksgiving,  and  of  one  week  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
davs.    There  will  hImo  be  a  recess  of  one  week  In  the  middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

'rhc  school  will  hold  its  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thoradaya,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of 
each  school  week,  from.9.aD  ▲.  m.  till  2.80  p.  x. 

A  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  in  order  thnt  teachers  and  friends  of  edocadoD 
throughout  the  State,  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  approved  methods  of  instmction,  may 
be  present,  and  all  interested  in  the  work  of  popular  instruction  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Course  of  Study. 

-A  two  years'  Course  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  hi  this  oouatxy,  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  our  High  Schools  wiil  be  able  to  finish  the  couxae 
in  one  year,  and  those  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  honorably  completed  a  course  at  a 
High  School,  will  be  admitted,  without  an  examination,  to  an  advanced  standing  in  the  school. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  will  be  Aree  to  all  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teadiiug  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Kho<ie  Island.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach,  may  enter  tlie  school  for  a 
full  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  mileage  appropriation  of  iifleen  hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  among  those  pupils  who 
reside  at  a  distance  exceeding  five  miles  irom  Frovidcnoe. 

Pupils  boarding  in  Ptovideuce  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  if  they  lived  at  home.  The 
aid  furnished  to  any  one  pupil  is  limited  to  forty  dollars  per  year.  Special  attention  will  be  siren  to 
those  in  indigent  circumstances,  who  Intend  to  coinplcte  the  course  of  study  in  order  to  teacm  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State,  so  that  the  expenses  of^the  educadon  of  such  pupils  may  be  made  as 
light  as  possible.  ^ 

Board  and  Rooms. 

For  students  who  wish  to  reside  in  the  city,  board  and  rooms  in  ^ood  families  may  be  obtained  at 
prices  variing  from  $3.60  to  $5.60  per  week.  Kooms  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  wish  to  board 
thcmselvea,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

School  officers  in  the  several  towns  are  riHiuested  to  act  as  a  Committee,  to  recommend  students 
of  good  capacity,  from  their  towns,  for  the  bencfiu  of  the  Normal  course  of  study. 

Address,  for  oth(»r  information,  the  Principal  of  the  school. 


Providence,  Sept.  80,  1871. 


J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  587,  ProTidence,  R.  I. 


The  Qdidc  i*  now  pabliibed  Qn^BTiBi:.T.  3t  iwnU  ftyt  Tor  tbt  ysir,  fuar  namtKn,  which  la 
Dot  h«ll  the  emc  ThoM  who  nfti^rwirdi  "end  nonpy  lo  Ihr  imnu&t  of  Om  iJofiar  or  man  for 
Bndn  muT  nUo  nnlsr  TireulT-Bn  nnu  vorth  eilri—Ilie  pHoo  pidii  for  the  Uuide. 

The  Jimuarv  A'n-nftn-lnTwiallfnl,  ilTlnp  plsoi  fiir  mMaa  Oural  floiiMi,  DntBoi  ftw  Z)Jnl]i0 
ThWe  Dea/raUom.  VI»dov  Sardau.  kc,  ud  mnULninR  t  nusi  of  iofonoiidon  iuiilu>bl«  lo  the 

lOTer  of  flairen. One  Hundred  and  FlflT  pisr<<"'  ou  aoe  tinled  puper,  mme  Firs  ilaDdmd  Ed- 

gnTingt  mdt  tape  A  Oolortri  Plait  taidhroMoOoiier. Thf   Pirai  Edition  of  Two  UuHDkm 

THDDUJIDlaMprlaudlnEngUiihuulUermu,  ud  reul]i  u  if nd  oul. 

7  JAMES  VICK,  RoohMter,  N.  Y. 


mm 

E 


•■  Klaentlenkri'  tzB.U>liic  am  wall  ■«  Elocatlansr]''  per- 

LOCUTI0NI8TVS  ANNUAL.  ?".S 

udpapnliu' BeadlDgs,  BldUtloni,  DFclunationi,  Dlalagaei,  Tablmnx,  Ac,  ic.,\>y  J.  W. 
:sB,  A.  M.iProfcnorarKlocDtloa.  IMIu^Kmo.pngr*,  ludesropeafiiced  Ifpe. 
lid,  tod  eompritlugplecH  for  ill  ikcuIoiu.  bvldei  being  tpeeUllir  ulipted  u  ■» 
lo  ths  regulu  Beader  eerlu,  to  dchooli.  EierT  XeKlisr  ud  bcfaoluibauld  hive  It. 
,  in  piper  Undine,  *rilhbuidK>ia'-.>  rngnTed  mrer,  ....  SbBcom. 
in  elatb       ■<         with  gold  back  ud  emboned  (idci  .  .  Woaatt. 


Lon^  Looked  For  Come  at  Last. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MICROSCOPE  is  the  be«t  Low  Priced  Microicope  eTer 
made,  exceedingly  uaeful  for  vTRminlng  lloweri,  inaecti  mdiI  Minuie  Objects,  De- 
tecting Counterfeit  Mono^,  anil  Uiaclosing  the  Wonden  of  the  Hk-roscopic  World. 
It  ii  ndAptud  to  the  uae  of  Pli;»iciana,  Teachera,  Stucients  and  the  Fiiniilj  Circle. 
Bequirea  no  Focal  adjuitmt'nt.  and  can  tfaerefure  be  readilj  uaed  bj  an;  peraon. 
Other  Microacopea  of  no  greater  power  coat  83.00  each  and  upwards,  and  are  eo 
difficult  to  nndcratand  that  none  but  Scientific  men  can  uie  them.  The  Univeraal 
always  gWea  Batlafactlon.  One  aingle  Microacopc  will  be  aent  carefully  packed,  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  91.00.  Agcnti  wanted  every  where. 
Addreaa 

D.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Allen,  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.  £ 

■Silicate  Book  Slates! 

I  FOB  SCHOOLS  AITD  COLLEOBS.  If 

I  Ll^t,  Portable,  Kolseless,  Bmable  k 

tnnTEBSALLT  USED  IN  SCHOOLS.  ^ 

Silioate  Book  Slates,       Silioate  Pocket  iilates. 


Elacb-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 

.*a    RflAb    Cl.to  f«    I     ^^  "■■  ''*'  W»"  «  Wooden  mackboard. 
lla    Book    Slate  to.        Pnt  np  m  cana  with  full  dlractiona,  tad  b<>i«d 
uuaBOOM  :  for  ablpplDgnfelj  with  booki  and  other  Booda. 

C«r.FULTON&CHURCHSU.n«T«A.|  •«.M>i  half  iaDoii,«5.Mi  Jikm,««M. 


$1.S0  PER  YEAR. 


LOOK  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

Easter  Morning.  63x104  in $8  00   I   Group  of  hickens.  10x12|  in $6  00 

Near  BcUiel  on  the  Androscrogein42jx6{. .  .4  00   I  The  UnconsciouA  Sleeper,  13x164  ^ ^  ^ 

Morning,  after  Bofla  Bonheor,  12xl7|  in 6  00    |   Fruit  Piece.  16x12  iu 6  00 

For  each  n£vv  subscriber  to  The  Schoolmaster  and  $1.50  we  will  allow  Om 
Dollar  towards  the  price  of  any  one  of  the  above  beautiful  Chronaos. 

WEBSTER'S    DICTION ARIES.--^OR  Eight  kew  subscribers 
AND  $12.00,  we  will  send  Webster^s  National  Pictorial  Dictionary,  price  $6.00. 

For  fifteen  new  subscribers  and  $22.50,  we  will  send  Webster's  IllustrBted 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  price  $12.00. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY.— For  Tweltb  new  subscribers 
AND  $18:00,  we  will  send  Worcester's  Illustrated  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 

MAGAZINES. — For  Four  hew  subscribers  and  $6.00,  we  will  send 
any  one  of  the  Four  Dollar  Magazines. 

""""        INDUCEMEI^TS  FOR  CLUBS. 

We  will  furnish  the  following  publications  together  with  TuEScHOOLifASTXR,  for 
the  prices  annexed,  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  sirtctly  in  advance : — 

Name  of  Publication.  Bcgnlar  Price.    With  Schoolmsster. 

The  Atlantic $4.00 $4.50 

Our  Young  Folks 2.00 3.00 

Every  Saturday 5.00 5.50 

The  Nursery 1.50 2.50 

Peterson's  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

Godey's  Lady's  Book 3.00 3.75 

Home  Journal 2.50 8.25 

The  Galaxy 4.00 4.50 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 2.50 3.50 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

Living  Age 8.00 8.25 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  each.  .4.00 4.75 

Appleton's  Journal 4.00 .4.50 

The  Nation ......5.00.: 5.50 

Lippincott's  Magazine • 4.00 4.50 

Old  and  New 4.00 4.60 

Herald  of  Health 2.00 •J.5e 

Good  Health 2.00 2.50 

Scribner'slllustrated  Monthly 4.00 4.50 

American  Agriculturist 1,50 2.50 

Wood's  Household  Magazine 1.00 2.00 

Phrenological  Journal 8.00 8.50 

The  Independent 8  00 4.00 

TheEletic 5.00 5J0 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 1.00 2.00 

Hearth  and  Home 8.00 .3.75 

Peters' Musical  Monthly 8.00 8.50 

Scientific  American 8.00 4.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5.00 5.25 

National  Teacher l..>0 2.50 

Ifational  Normal 1.50 2.00 


CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORKy 

rUBLISHKRS    OF  THB 

Jiclectic  Mducational  Series 

or 


Adapted  to  the  uee  of  Common  Graded  and  Ungraded  Schools^  Academie$f 

Colleges  and  Univerniiesy  and  Private  Students, 


The  book»  of  the  Eclectic  Series  are  used  more  exteiuArelj  than  any  other  Bimilar  pablications; 
their 

ANNUAL  SALE,  OVER  FOUR  MILUON  COPIES, 

Is  nneqnalled  hj  that  of  any  other  American  scries  of  school  text*books.  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  arc  respecifuUy  invited  to  examine  these  works  before  deciding  upon  text>books  for  their 
classes. 

For  complete  descriptive,  Illustrated  catalogue,  price  list,  and  announcements  of  new  books, 
address, 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Company, 

No  137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  or  No.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

^Mnn^  BOOH  AGENTS 

^IV^l^    W    Wi^P  FOR  THE 

FUNNY   HIDE  OF  PHYSIC. 

800  Pages,  250  Engrayings. 

\  startling  expose  of  Medical  Humbugs  of  tlie  psst  anc  present.    It  ventilates  Quanks  Im- 

Ktstors,  TrAv«'lling  Doctors,  Patent  Mediciox  Venders,  Noted  Vcmale  (Jheats,  Fortune  Tel k^rs  and 
edinms.  Hnd  nives  interesting  accounts  of  Not^d  Pbjsic-ans  and  Nanativcs  of  their  lives.  It  re- 
Teals  startling  s^rrvts  and  Instincts  all  how  to  svoid  the  Ills  which  flesh  is  hilr  to.  We  give  eaclu- 
■ive  territoiy  and  liberal  commissions.    For  ciiculars  and  tcr-ns  addre»  the  publishers. 

J.  B.  BUKK  &  HYDE,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


Agents  wanted  for  the 

UnciYilized  Eaces  of  Men  ^^of'thS^SK" 

Being  a  eomprehensive  account  of  thetr  Manners  and  Customs,  and  of  their  Phy- 
sical, Social,  Mental,  Moral,  and  KeligiouR  Characteristics.  By  Ber.  J.  6.  WOOD, 
M.  A.,  F.  L.  S..  600  Engravings,  15(X)  Super  Uoyal  OctaTO  Pages,  in  Two  Vol- 
umes, or  Two  Volumes  in  One. 

Agrnts  sre  making  over  $100  per  week  in  selling  this  work.     An  early  application  will  seeurt 
a  dioice  of  territory.    For  terms  address  the  publishers. 

J.  B.  BUUR  Ac   HYDE, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  New  Method  of  Teaching  Natural  History. 

Prang's     Natural     History    iSeries, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Animals  and  FlanU  represented  in  their  Natural  Colors  j  and  arranged  for 

Instruction  vnth  Object  Lessons, 

By    T^  .    A..    <:JA.JL.KIJ>rH, 

Baperlntradent  Frimarj  Schoolst,  New  York  dty,  ftod  Professor  of  Methods  and  PrindplM  of 
Teacbing  In  Baturoaj  NornLal  hchool;  Antbor  of  *"  PrimMj  Object  Lessons,"  and  "M*  nnal 

of  Object  Teaching." 

This  pal  lication  consists  of  life-like,  beautiftilly  colored  pictures,  on  192  small  cards  and  14  targe 
plates. 

Price  of  the  fall  set,  the  small  cards  with  holders,  in  a  box,  the  large  plates  in  a  portfolio,  aceom- 
pauird  bv  a  pamphlet  giving  directions  fornse #10.00 

Price  of  a  hlLgfe  set  of  small  cards,  accompanied  bj  directions  for  use  (12  cards  in  an  enyelc^w)  .40 
do  do  do  do  with  holders AS 

Price  of  single  large  plates, JU 

TbiftpubliPHtioa  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  educstors  of  Bhode  Island,  and  the  conntry  gm- 

erally,  and  is  unequaled  fur  beaaty  of  execution  and  for  cheapness.    Fall  descriptive  drcalar  acni 

on  application. 

L  Prang  &  Co.,  Fine  Art  Piblisliers, 

Boisitoii,    31etm»m 

Prang's  Amerloan  Chromoo,  Mottoes,  Texts,  Rewards,  etc;,  eto.^ 

Foil  ira«tr:.tod  (Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp.    Address  as  above. 

ATWATER'S 

Scbool  Gofernment, 

For  Public  Schools  and  Sunday  Schools. 

For  Public  Schools  and  Sunday  Schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

One  Morit  Checks,  2M;  Two  Merit  Checks,  260;  Tickets  of  (16  Merits)  one  share,  200;  Ccrtlfl- 
eates  of  four  »haies,  10 ;  One  largo  Diploma.    The  above  constitute  a  set  price,  $1.60. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

This  perlrK  consists  of  787  single  Merit  Ticlcets,  with  100  large  certificates  to  redeem  them,  and 
6T.  I'ive  Ml- rit'llckets,  for  procuring  new  scholars;  lM>*idc8  a  beautiful  large  sheet,  culled  **The 
Boll  of  Honor."  wherein  cun  be  curoiled  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  obtained  such  nnmber 
of  Certificates  as  the  Superintendent  may  designate. 

Price  or  set.  complete,  $2.00    Certificates,  extra,  per  hundred,  $1.00 

Meiit  TickcU,  extra,  per  hnndrcd,       .12    Roll  of  Honor,  each,  .21 

FOR  SALE  Bl 

Tillin^hast  &  Mason  News  Co., 

Booksellem,  Stationers,  and  General  Sunday  School,  Tract  and  Beligious  Book  Depodtory. 

113  &   115    Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Tim  maw  books 


OF 


Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Prbe  $1.00. 

BRADBUBrS  ELEMEHTAB7  TUOOVOMETBT,  with  Tabloa,  120  pp.  Prioe  $1.00.   * 

Vhe  Vw  tM—ka  im  Mi^  r*#tfMie,  $l.AO. 

TbeM  worku  areboenm  ng  v«ry  ponuUr  m  tPxtb<K>k«,  tboiiirh  thcj  have  b<»en  pnbUKb<»<l  bnl  n  frw 
mouilis.  Th<*jr  m4«rt*r  in<>rc  nearly  tn  »d  vav  others  In  the^e  hm  iclien  the  irroTing  de^»a«l  for  brief 
an  <  oonel«e  book*  nulted  t  •  the  pivsent  cmdc  of  Kish  Sclioolfi  luid  Ar*riemira. 

Th«)v  e  nui  i  enoaffh  to  prppMro  for  etllcg^,  and  to  Iciul  to  the  hl<h«r  in^hi^niitlo*,  Aid  the  pr%9- 
tical  qnentloiK  at  the  clo«a  of  the  differeoc  duo^s,  aud  exereiiiee  for  original  dvuioiutratioa  are  feal> 
urrn  of  ipvat  intere  t  and  *  alue. 

TItey  iiare  already  been  iutrodttQBd  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  echoolt  in  diff«rf  nt  parte  of  the 
eoontry. 


From  Prof.  FR\».^  BOWKM.  Marrard  Tollef  •»,  CambridcA. 
ToarElementai7<«e«tin(Mry  i«  f^r  the  bcei  imrofncrimi  to  thi  xraly  «r»tlnh  C  hnro  yet  ne^n-  It 
ha»  »he  firrat  tne  ir  of  cnnci^'neM,  omi  tlnic  all  im  li'vant  or  ntherwi^M*  noedleeM  matter,  a'ld  c<>ntalne 
wlihiii  a  anuUl  number  of  pium  all  rh«  PI  me  and  8ohd  (tt'ometry  which  the  pypil  need'*  to  iinAw  be- 
fore he  can  b«  nduiit'ed  Ut  Harvard  (,'oilege.  Then  the  Praetle*  1  Q'leMfonn  uid  (rPoinetri<Ml  Rzer^ 
ri«e«  are  ^o  judkiouiily  prepared  a«  not  to  ,  erpl*  x  the  ■tiident  with  needlem  didlruit  e«  and  yet  to 
frive  hloi  the  qui*  kr-eux  in  computation,  the  rf•adlne8^  in  apphhifr  fai«  prrvions  Vitowledfp*,  and  the 
•kill  hi  devlfiiiiff  ireomeiricHl  mode*  ff  proof  for  liiint<eU,  which  are  a  neceanary  pn  p  ration  fo  the 
etnd  V  of  the  hisfher  tnathein'it  c*.  Your  work  uaifht  to  be  maae  the  only  text  book  on  the  sulitjeot  lor 
nee  In  our  Actidimiee  «nd  lli|th  Pchuoln. 

Fmm  A.  J.  KWAfV,  R»q.,  Pfnrtpal  ofSerene  High  School,  C1a*TmeDt  N.  TT. 
The  (leonietry  I  am  ppcelMlly  plea»>d  with,  tna.«iniich  a*  it  ffiveii  the  etodent  unmet hinir  to  DO  ai 
well  as  LBABx.  and  le  particularly  ad  »pced  to  schouU  where  tlie  time  for  <«eitinetr>  U  II  idted. 

From  Mr.  •!.  C  BCTLfj,  Teacher  in  Am-'r'cao  X^jrlura,  IIartf<»nl. 
I  am  ipeoially  vleaM*d  with  the  idea  npon  which  it  i*  fuunded— that  o«  the  uml«*ion  of  nnha- 
portent  inatier,  and  th  uk  it  will  thue  bo  well  adapted  to  supply  a  loug  foU  w^ut  la  oar  higher 
schooie. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN  ALSO  PUBLISH 

Bradbury's  Eaton'8  Elementary  Algebra. 

250  pp.  Priea,  $1.30. 
This  Is  a  work  of  moderate  »ize  and  yet  contMliiH  enough  to  prepare  for  tearhi'^ir  and  f'\r  cllece. 
It  fans  Alarce  uunib«'rand  irreac  TMrieiv  of  urublcm*.  bit  does  U'ltnlm  to  present  all  th"*  ah«trael 
piiuHpl(*s  includeil  In  mauy  la-ser  hnok<*.  Iht*  book  cui  be  completed  hi  one  year  i  i  any  well  srad« 
ed  »cho(d,  and  lias  be<'n  liitrcidnecd  aud  is  used  In  a  Lrge  msjoiiiy  of  the  lllgb  Schools  oi  New  £ng> 
laud,  and  cxteuMvely  eNcwhure . 

E^tTOJT'S  SERIES  Of  ^RMTUJtTXTICS, 

The  different  works  of  thl«  series  are  beliered  to  be  better  fitted  th  in  any  others  for  the  use  ol 
Grammar  aud  Common  .>ehoolH,  Acudendes  lli|ch  himI  Nom  nI  8ch<  oIn. 

Till*  ex.iinples  are  pracMcal.  deflnitlons  clear  and  eoncli^.  me.hinl*  of  analyi^ia  ba«iue»s  like,  and 
the  hooks  pnttent  th '  latent  an  I  mt»*t  appioTed  methmN  of  in^ihi'matical  lii<«tructlou.  The  s>'ries  It 
ii»4^  exrlu«iTely  In  the  iiostou  Schools,  luid  more  than  luiy  other  serU'S  in  the  >ew  Kuglaud  t>U.et, 
aud  largel>  Wi  st. 

From  Mr.  TI.  C).  Ilaninicton,  P-lnHpsl  of  TTIrh  School,  Dinrers,  Ma«s. 
The  clearness  a  d  bravity  of  dell  iilous  aud  lugiCAl  arrauge**tvut  of  priuc  ple^  arc  mitfkcd  JbaCnrtt 
of  merit  in  Laton'b  MailM-maiical  Series. 

From  &lr.  T.  P.  KlaD'att.  Principal  of  Hlffh  Sehool,  Petetboro*,  N.  TT. 
A^r  nsing  Fatou>  Alieebia  a  year.  I  can  say  that  it  has  mure  th  ui  fulfllled  my  eTp<*e'aMons.    I 
hare  vlvi  u  the  (vt-omeiry  a  pretijr  ihorou|^  examiuatiou  and  am  decidedly  of  toe  opliiiou  that  it  it 
the  book  we  waut. 

Fiom  r.  W.  Ranlet.  Fsq.,  f  halrman  of  School  Committee  ITolyo^e.  Ma«s. 
•  •  •    We  h  ve  Katon  s  Arithmetic  aud  Algibra  already,  aud  )u«  so  wii*  pleased  with 

them  thai  we  shall  coniluue  them. 

f  rom  Menitt  Youncr.  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  WaTiie  Connty,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  worfci*  ot  ihe  kind  ihat  1  c«iitfi|d  r  >qas1  to  I*  stem's  Ariihniet  c. 

biiigle  ci>ple»  Of  above  work  sent  postag*'  pal<i  on  reeeipt  of  half  price. 

Mdihermi  iertma  fmr  Firat  Mmir^dmeiimm* 

Beecriptiye  catalogue  of  above,  and  other  valnahlc  ICducailonal  works,  sent  on  application  to  tht 

Publl^heri. 

TnojaFsojTy  BiG£MiOW  Jt  nxowvr, 

S5  ud  89  OOSBHILL,  B03T0>. 


■  isim  imi  HoaiL 


AT    PftOVrUENCE,    R.    I. 


iio>iLiti>  OK  iNS'riiUOTiowr: 

J.   C.   Greenough,   A.   B.,   Prinoipal. 

AS8I8TAMT8. 

Mi8s  SUSAN  C.  BANCROFT,  Mist  MAUY  L.  JKWETT, 

Miss  SAHAII  MARBLE,  Mbs  ANNA  C.  BUCKLIN. 

L1E0TURBR8  AlfD   8PRCIAL  IN8TRirOTOR8. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  1>.,  Moral  Science. 

*'    S.  8.  GHEENE,  LL.  D.,  LantruaKe. 

'<    J.  LEWIS  niMAN,  LL  1>.,  MfilisBral  and  Engliih  History. 
ITnn.  GEOHGE  W.  GHEENE,  American  ili«turjr. 
Prof.  E.  W.  BtAKE,  Pliy-lology. 
Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematicft. 

"    T.  WIIITINO  BANCROFT.  Rhetoric.  f 

'*    CHARLES  11.  GATES,  Modern  Languages. 

Terma,  Vaoationt  and  Setaiont. 

The  Pchonl  jtwr  connlftt*  of  fortr  wf>eki>,  divided  iiit^i  iwotrrmffof  twent j  «reek«  each.  The 
Fell  and  WliitiT  Tenii  b«'|irln>  <hf  t-lini  Tiiet>dey  iu  Scprembcr,  eiid  elom>fl  Frxliiy,  JuDoerv  24,  18;S. 

The  bprftug  eud  buiniuer  Term  will  begiu  WediiesdMy,  Februarj'  4,  iS73,  eud  doee  Friday,  J  one 
17^87  *. 

Thf  Bprinff  Term  will  be  preceded  by  e  Tacatinn  of  one  week. 

There  will  be  a  n  ccm  of  tbn  e  deyi*  et  ThaulcKfrivlnfr«  end  of  one  week  dnrinff  the  Christmee  hoU- 
days.    1  hvn  M'ill  mNo  be  e  r«'oe»fi  of  one  week  in  the  niUldle  of  the  Snrinir  Tenn. 

The  mIiooI  will  litild  Icm  Kesi>ionii  on  rueadnyH,  WeduoKlayH,  Thuredaye,  Fridaye  and  Satardayt  of 
each  M-hnol  week,  rhmi  9  ai*  a.  m.  till  2 80  p.  m. 

A  MWiinu  iff  chf  kIiooI  will  be  held  on  hariirday.  In  order  that  teachere  and  friend*  of  educatloa 
thmuf(hoii{  the  Stare,  wh«i  dcelie  to  acquaint  th"m((«'lvcM  with  the  method^  of  iuMtnictiou,  may 
be  pmaeut,  and  all  iutereeted  iu  the  work  of  popular  iuHiructiou  are  cordially  Uiviied  to  aiicud. 

Courae  of  Study. 

A  two  }'eara*  Coante  of  Study,  idmUar  to  that  found  iu  ihe  be^t  Normal  School*  in  this  conntry,  has 
been  ado}>t4*d.  li  iw  expected  that  tl  e  graduaten  of  our  lllirh  .S'hcMiU  will  be  able  to  finii^h  thf  counc 
la  one  >ear.  and  tlKwe  iunii«liing  Mtinfactory  evidence  oi  haviiiir  honorably  completed  a  citume  at  a 
High  bchool,  will  be  aduiUted,  witlu>ui  an  examuiatiwu,  to  au  advauced  ataudiug  iu  the  aclMiol. 

Tuition. 

Taltion  will  be  free  to  all  paplla  who  complete  the  courne  of  Ptudy  with  the  intention  of  teacbhig  te 
the  J'ublie  Nch<Nilfi  of  IthcKle  inland.  1  hiise  wh«»  do  uoi  luteud  lo  teach,  may  eater  tue  echooi  for  a 
fkll  or  partial  counte  at  reaiouable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  tliose  in  attendance. 

The  mileage  appropriation  of  flfleen  hundred  dolUrn  will  be  diatributcd  wnoag  thoee  papils  wba 
reaide  at  a  dixiNiie«'  ex<nfdiiig  live  milen  inmi  Provitleuoe. 

Pupils  Imardinic  in  Providence  will  be  entitled  to  thi>  name  ndlcage  as  if  they  lired  at  iioiBe.  TIm 
aid  ftuiii*hvd  lu  auy  oue  pupil  is  limited  to  forty  uollan>  per  year. 

Board  and  Rooma. 

For  rtadentff  who  winh  to  rewlde  in  the  dty,  board  and  rooms  in  gnod  fiunilies  mar  be  obtained  at 
prices  var«iug  from  a;i.aU  to  $6.6U  per  week.  Rooms  may  Ik*  obtdUicd  li}  those  who  wish  to  boaoi. 
themselves,  at  very  reasouable  rates. 

Bchool  nflicerit  iu  the  m^veral  towns  are  r*>qnested  to  act  as  a  Committee,  to  recommend  ■tudeati 
^  good  capMCity.  from  their  towns,  for  the  brnefitji  of  ihe  Normal  course  of  study. 

Address,  fur  othur  iuturmatiou,  the  Priucipul  of  the  school. 

J.  C.  QREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  637,  Providence,  R.  L 
Fkaridcace,  Sept.  Iti2. 


sciEjrcE:  jtJtnrsEJtrEjTT t  ijrsTMtrcTiojrt 

THE  GLOBE  MICROSCOPE. 

Ao  optlciU  wonder;  magnifies  10«000  times:  rcTPiilsihe  coautloss  thov- 
MndH  of  the  hlUdoa  wotulcni  nnd  bcautiv*  of  God's  minute  en  ation ;  never  lo^et 
iiR  Intereht.  ndipted  to  fclionU  and  f4mllles  as  vrell  as  acicntiflc  u^e;  combines 
endle*fi  amazement  wiih  iiiatruction ;  a  beaoilfal  gift  to  old  or  young. 

Wtaule}>altt  term*  libcr  1.    Agents  wanted. 

jaeimtt  jfriee,  99,50/  0r  Beui  prepmid  for  ^a.^S. 

We  will  give  a  Globe  Blieroooope  as  a  premium  Ibr  two  new  sabscriben 
and  Tliree  DoUais. 


Addrcaa  niftode  lalaad  Sdioolmastery 

Pi  evidence,  Rhode  Islanr^. 


FElMroMSI  F'SlMIVMil 


LOOK  AT  THE   FOLLOWING  LIST: 

Kaster  Morning.  ejxIOi  in $8  00    I   Group  of  bicKens.  10x1 2^  in $500 

Near  Bctliol  on  the  Aiiilroncmggiu,122x62. .  .4  00  J   The  UncouHcinufi  Sleeper,  18x16^  in 0  00 

Morning,  after  liof>a  Bonbfur,  12x17]  in 6  00    |   Fruit  I'iece.  16x12  in 0  00 

FOU  KACH  NKW  BUBACRIBER  TO  THB  ScHOOLMASThR  AND  $l.iSO  We  Will  uliow  OnB 

Dollar  towards  tlie  price  of  any  one  of  tliu  al>oTe  beautiful  Ohronios. 

INDUCEIMENTS  FOR  CLUBS. 

We  will  furnish  the  following  publications  together  with  Tiib8cuoolma8tbr,  for 
the  prices  annexed,  in  all  ca^es  to  be  paid  strictly  in  advance : — 

Name  of  Publication.  Regular  Price.    With  Schoolmaster. 

The  Atlantic $4.00 1^4.50 

3.00 

5.50 

2.60 

2.75 

3.75 

8.25 

4.50 

8.50 

2.76 


Our  Young  Folks 2.U0 

Every  Saturday 6.00 

The  Nursery 1.50 

Peterson*8  MsgHzine 2.00 

Godey's  Lady*s  Book 8.00 

Home  Journal 2.50 

The  Galaxy 4.00 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 2.50 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine .....2.00 

Living  Age 8.00 ....  > 8.26 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  each .  .4.00 4.76 

A  ppleton's  Journal 4.00 4.50 

The  Nation 5.00 6.50 

Lippincott's  Magazine • 4.00 4.50 

iMdajid  New 4.00 4.50 

Herald  of  Health 2.00 L'.50 

Good  Health 2.00 ^.60 

Scribner'slllustrated  Monthly 4.00 4.60 

American  Agriculturist 1,50 2.60 

Wood's  Household  Magazine 1.00 2.00 

Phrenological  Journal 8.00 8.50 

The  Independent 3  00 4.00 

TheEletic 5.00 5.60 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry I  00 2.00 

Hearth  and  Home 8.00 8.76 

Peterb' Musical  Monthly 8.00 3.60 

Scientific  American .....S.OO 4.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5.00 6.26 

Nationsl  Teacher l..">0 2.50 

National  Normal • 1.50 2.00 


Brewer  &  Tileston's  Publications. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

By  L.  J.  CAMPBELL.     Btued  on  Seavey'a  Ooodrtch. 

TbiR  hook  contains  nbout  200  pnges  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing 
the  DscLARATioN  OF  iNDKPKNDkiiCB,  CoNsTiTUTioif,  otc,  and  \B  KuilHblj  iilnstnited 
with  Maps  nnd  Guts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  be(*n  spared  to  rentier  the  work 
e^pfc*illily  desirable  as  a  (Hans  Book.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  oA* 
ci-rs  itf  invit(>d  to  the  fiillowinff  particulars : 

/.     Its  simplicity  of  $iaiement  and  judicious  idection  of  fcuiU. 
IL     Um  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronuitciaiion  of  proptr  nawus^  sU. 
IIL    Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 


WaU»n^§  ]¥orinal  Sepiesof  Arithmetics. 

This  sories  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  vi*. : — I.  A  Pictorial  Primary 
'A ritlinietic  (Normal  tdition).  11.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (Normal  edition). 
III.  Tlie  Illustrative  Prnctical  Arithmetic. 

THE  ILLUSTIMTIVE  PUAi:TI'UL  ARITHMETIC  is  entirely  new.  It  it 
desiKniMl  fir  Common  St-koolsj  formal  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Academies^  and 
will,  it  is  believed,  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  larire  majority  of  the  students  of  written 
arithini-tic«,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully  than  any  other  iLrithmetic  beforv 
the  public.  

mm  iUM^iMim  mmo^m 

—  OF  — 

WORCESTER'S 


(lL0ni|}rc|ciislk  &  ^rimarg  ^ictknarics. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  informinfc  School  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of 
education  K^^ncrally,  thiit  we  have  just  publiHhcd  the  al)ove. 
BeHides  the  illustrations,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  booka« 
and  we  believe  the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Die* 
tionary  for  the  school-room  or  family. 

|^^8i>KciAL  TErtMs  will   be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to 
•ee  their  scholars  generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary. 

rOKKESPOMDBHCB  18  BOLICITKD. 


(New  Series.) 

ilRST    READER.  Illustrated.       SECOND    READER,  Illustrated        THIRD 
READER,  Illustrated.    FOURTH  READER,  Illustrated.    INTKRMEDIATA 

READER.  Illustrated. 
FIFTH  READER,  ;  With  an  orii;inal  Treatise  on  EIocuUod, 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER,  V  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailbt,  of 

SIXTH  HEADER,  \  Yale  College. 

WORCESTKirs  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING  BOOK.  WORCESTER'S 
PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK.  AUAM6'  SPELLING  BOOK,  for  advanced 
Cla»«es. 


Fiivorable  terms  wHl  he  mads  for  introduction. 

JilMir05l. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,  PublUhers,  »»  ■'»*  "tn 


••Oliotee,  Ohmrmlnip*   Ohonp!" 

THE    NURSERY! 

i3is»t  of  fill  the  M^fifS'aziiicei  loi*  Oliildiroii. 

"  ExquisiUljr  Illustrated,"  "Beautifully  Printed,"  "Admirably  Edited." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  leading  critical  jouraals.  "  Tbb  Nursery  "  will  go  on 
improving  fnmi  year  to  year.  It  has  attained  its  present  large  circulation  and 
brilliant  ri*|iutation  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  attractions  the  most  genuine,  appreciated 
by  lot  li  young  and  old.  As  a  means  of  educating  children  in  right  forms  of  speech 
and  in  a  pure  morality,  such  as  every  parent  will  approve,  its  yalue  cannot  be  over- 
statid. 

Tlams. — $1.50  a  year  in  advance ;  15  cents  a  single  number.  A  liberal  discount 
to  chihs.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Publisher,  JOHN  L. 
8U0UEY,  f^G  Uromfieid  street,  Boston. 

Superbly  Illustrated  Gift  Books  for  Children. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  "The  Ndrsery"  are  published  half-yearly,  and  are 
DOW  viglit  in  number.  Price,  in  plain  green  cloth,  81 ;  Holiday  Edition  (in  extra 
style)  91.25;  The  two  volumes  of  each  year  bound  in  one,  $1.75. 

Volumes  of  1»67,  18»>8,  18(iU  and  1870  are  now  ready. 

"  Tlie  eight  little  bound  volumes  of  The  Nursery,  in  their  attractive  coyors  of 
green  and  gold,  contain  just  the  tidbits  for  childish  appetites.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  nny  oihiT  Ohristmas  gift  for  the  very  young  folks  to  be  such  a  muUum  in 
parto  as  thin  Nursery  of  delights." — Jioston  Transcript, 

*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Pub- 
lisher, Joho  If  8liorcy»  86  Br«Mllcld  8t.f  Boston^  JiaM. 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargent's  Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers, 

KNOWN  AS  PART  TWO. 

rnojroujYciNG  srEtLi^ER^  Jtc. 

Sargent*8  Standard  Fifth  or  First  C'lass  Header.      12mo,  half  morocco,  528  pages. 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Header,  12mo,  half  morocco  886 

Sargenf  8  Intermediate  Header,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beautiflilly  illu8*d.  264 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Header,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216 

Sargent's  Soctind  Stand'ird  Header,  illuntrated,  216 

Sargent's  Stamlard  First  Header,  illustrated,  120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168 

This  PKUNOUNCING  8PELLKH  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecu- 
liir  ('ords,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
•uppli'mentary  Speller  for  higher  classes.     It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

Tiie  FIFTH  HEADEH  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Original  Elocutionary  Introduction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  tliose  vital  princi- 
ples whicii  an*  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionary 
pieci'S  which  universal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefully  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care^ 
and  Hdmirubly  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young;  the  main* point  being 
to  aid  the  tenclier  in  imparting  the  one  thing  in  hand,  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

In  all  ri'specis,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
avaik'd  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  education.il  inquiry,  Ixith  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  offlfvrs  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  HEADINO  BOORS,  &o. 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  tlie  Publisher,  John  L.  Suorry,  Boston. 


THE  OMNIPOTENT   HAND 

motlDD    diM    MIrule    In   Me> 
dU    DDI   iDtrnd  that  h  thoDld 
be    mirrsd    or    •hutpn^d,    «  dfntmjed     br    rocklra*    bud- 

•JwrneDt.    ETtn    bpfore  It  w»i  ,    ihapcd     .nd     TlTlEni,      then 

•piing  sponlanfouily  Irom  Iba  I    nnli,  TitalLilns  URBnH  to  r»- 

pitlr  lu  ii|jari«a  and  ptvTcni  lu  unit  <  el;  wniik.    Theae    Bui- 

tary     (genu    wcr«    UiNiiui,  Witib*.    and    Ibo    Bum  aad 

moat  nMrul  dT  ihpm  fau  barn  dup1ic«Urd  in 

r,tHB^.Wif  MCFFBMt'liltta..fr    VllM,VXIiIt  ^FBKWBiTT. 
■o  Oiat  nnir.  tlir  lanllri  m  ir.  io  point  of  fiwt,  olwiyi  Aaw  Md  /nmviM  Omnnii  Spring  at  litii  limit, 

psnilU>ii9lli»tL'>ivp  fvrr  lin'ii  |irr>crilicd  ftir  <iirM|c-'<ili>ii.  niTvnuihi'iilulicnoxriUiii'lon.  Ulinua  ilin- 
ardvn.  IrTi-n.  iliuI  IrrcgulariUi'a  of  Uio  gcuenl  avauin.  It  lia>  bc^n  ihc  uimt  lunk-uluL    It  it  pn- 

■  ■iioaicut.  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    DRUGGISTS. 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic, 

Unc  tdI.,  8to.  price  VS-U. 
"Thl«  nrHwoikia  pre-tniio™ili  superior  lo  any  prso»JliiK  publkdlloaor  the  kind.— OUeopa 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

WlTll  A 

CONCOKD.VNCE  AND  CLASSIFIED  INDEX, 

Ity  CII.Altl.KS  W.  STEAIINS,  M,  1). 
One  vol..  1-2  mn..  price  tl.OC. 
"Idrrm  ]'(turadlllnDlli«beat.  I  L«o  ever  aern,"      PnilCnar  J.  U.  Gllmnra. ITnlTinKr  o/ 

AK    AilA^YTICAL    AHTD    PRACTICAIi 

BY  J.  G.  KKETELS. 
One  Tol.  Ilmo.  price  tZ  00. 

<a,  maj- be  bad  of  tbep'ibllabetaon  receipt  of  one  half 

Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt, 

PuLliahpr*.  Nfw  Toft. 


"  EVERYWHERE. 

Sook  Slates 

1  AKD  COLLSOSa 

NoifielesBt  Borable  i 

USKD  IK  SCHOOLS.  I 

[  Slates,       Silicate  i'ocket  Ulutes. 

LmA-PskH  udBUtePendl. 

s.      Silicate  Wall-SlatiBg. 


IfakM  the  beat  Wall  or  Wnodm  BlackbaTd. 


H.  Y.Sillcata  Book  Slale  Co.     "™, .__.. „,^ 

C«r.FULTON&CHURCHSu.l»l«k.|  m-Wi  hiU  Bilkm,«s.ooi  ■aUomSs.M.^ 


^ 


ANDERSON'S    HISTORICAL    SERIES.  ^ 

AnrDERSOmS  HZSTORXBS  are  need  in  the  Public  Schools  of  103  of  the 
171  cities  which,  according  to  the  last  United  States  census,  contain  more  than 
10,000  inhabilnnts  each.  The  total  population  of  these  171  cities  amounts  to 
7,574,921.  The  total  population  of  the  103  cities  using  Anderson's  Histories  is 
5,810,754. 

Anderson's  Histories  are  also  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  hundreds  of 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  numerous  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  Acad- 
emiefl^  and  Seminaries  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


80H00IL.   HISTORIES. 


A  Orammar  School  History  of  the  XTnited  States.    With  one  series 

of  Bttpe  givlnff  the  location  of  the  phioee  referred  to;  And  anotherbeaiittftiUj  ookned,  ihowlng  the  progress 
of  the  oonntiy  in  Ite  territorial  aoquUitioDS  and  political  dlyleions.    Xttpp.    lOmo.    Prloe$1.90. 

A  Pictorial  School  History  of  the  United  States.     Fully  illustrated 

with  maps,  portiiita,  Tignettea,  et&   404  pp.    una    Priee  |1.6& 

A  Manual  of  General  History.  419  pp.  12mo.  Price  12.00.  Illus- 
trated with  beantiftillj  ookned  maps,  showing  the  changes  in  the  potttlcii  divislaiu  of  the  world,  and  giring  the 
location  of  important  placet. 

A  School  History  of  England.     300  pp.     12mo.     Price  $1.60.     HIus- 

tmted  with  colored  maps,  showmg  the  geographical  changes  in  the  ooimtry  at  dllftrent  periods. 

Anderson's  Bloss's  Ancient  History.     Illustrated  with  colored  maps 

and  a  chart   446  pp.    llmo.    Price  $10a 

A  Primary  History'  of  the  United  States.    In  preparatioxL 
A  School  History  of  Rome.    Beady  in  September. 
A  School  History  of  Oreeca    In  preparation. 
A  School  History  of  France.    In  preparation. 


**  Anderson's  Histories  haye  been  in  nse  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city  ihmi  the  date  of  their  pnbllca- 
tlon,  and  have  given  the  highest  degree  of  satisfiiction.**— >JZoft.  HJBlfBY  KZD1>JJJS,  SuperUUendent 
Jfew  rorh  CUyi  Hchools. 

^  We  are  using  Anderson's  Histories  in  our  schools  with  complete  snooess."— Ma»ty-(f0o  PrinoijN»l«  o/ 
Jfew  Torh  City  Orammar  Schools. 

^*  They  give  the  teacherjast  the  aid  he  needs  to  produce  satiaftctoiy  resntts,  and  I  therefore  glye  them  my 
hearty  commeodation/'— «!.  W.  B  ULKLBT,  Superintendent  of  Sehoole,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

**  It  gives  as  pleasure,  after  nsinff  Anderson's  Histories  in  our  schools  daring  the  last  two  years,  to  sav  that 
we  like Ihem.  The  plan  of  instracnon,  combining  the  geography  with  the  chronology  of  the  narratiye,  u  one 
-which  gires  Uie  booKS  a  decided  saperioriW  over  the  works  of  other  authors  on  the  sabJect  They  have  oar 
baarty  commendalton."— iy»irty-#t<H»  l^f^neipaU  of  Brooklyn  Orantmar  Schoole, 

**  There  is  a  directness,  cleamess,  and  conciseness  in  the  statements,  and  an  admirable  method  connected 
writh  the  chronological  and  geographical  foatares  of  the  narrative,  that  commend  them  to  my  Judgment  To  the 
instructor  who  alms  at  thorooghness  In  the  knowledge  imparted  to  his  pupils,  these  books  are  certainly  invalu- 
able. I  recommend  them  without  reservation."— jEToi^.  m,  H,  VAN  JDrCtt,  former  N,  T.  State  Sup't 
of  Publie  Inetruetion. 

"  With  an  accurate  perception  of  the  essential  events  of  history,  and  a  power  of  concise  statement  that 
amonnts  to  a  gift.  Mr.  Anderson,  without  making  his  history  colorless,  has  made  it  brief;  and  without  either 
preenppoeing  nistorical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  young  persons,  or  overwhelming  ihem  with  the  customary 
details  that  are  certain  to  be  foigotten,  he  has  sucoeededin  drawing  the  course  of  events  in  broad,  large  out- 
linee  that  we  should  think  likely  to  endure  in  the  pupil's  memory.  •  *  •  We  have  rarely  seen  a  text-book 
that  seemed  to  iUlflll  its  purpose  moro  efficiently  tlum  this— History  of  England."— 3%e  Christian  Union 
CMev.  UBNBY  WARD  BEKCUKU,  Editor), 

^  We  stm  continue  to  use,  with  entire  satisilKtion,  Anderson's  XT.  8.  Historr,  History  of  England,  and  Man- 
ual of  General  History,  and  hope  to  find  room  in  our  course  of  study  for  his  Bloss's  Ancient  History,  and  the 
excellent  Historical  Header,  with  its  valuable  information  and  admirable  selections."— Pro/.  A.  B,  BON' 
u^LDSON,  of  University  of  Minnesota, 

**•  We  have  used  Anderson's  Histories  in  ihis  school  for  the  laet  two  years,  both  in  the  Normal  and  the 
Model  Departments,  and  in  our  preparatory  school  at  Beverley,  and  like  tnem  very  much.  They  present  the 
ambjeet  of  which  they  treat  concisely;  clearly,  and  in  a  form  admlrab^  suited  to  the  work  of  the  class-room."— 
JPro/.  tfOHN  S.  HABT,  LliTD.,  Jfrinoipal  of  the  N.  tf.  State  Normal  School,  author  of 
^*  Manual  of  lAterature  "  atul  "  JBnglis/i  Coftiposition," 

**  I  have  used  the  United  States  Historyand  the  General  History  for  the  past  year,  and  find  them  very  popu- 
lar with  my  classes."— Pro/.  H,  B,  COT f  IN,  Maine  State  Normal  School, 

**  The  General  Hiatoiv  peems  to  me  better  adapted  to  fhmish  students  with  a  connected  idea  of  the  leading 
tectaofGeneralHistory  than  any  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen."- Itev.  J>r,  M,  B,  ANDMHSON, 
X*li,B,,  President  of  Bochester  University, 

^We  can  endorse  this  as  a  good  compend  of  general  history."— Pro/.  THOMAS  H,  BUBBOWJSS, 
president  Agricultural  CoJleye,  I'enn, 

**The  Manual  of  General  History  has  already  been  introduced  into  our  high-school,  and  subjected  to  the  only 
real  teat  of  the  merits  of  a  book— daily  use  in  the  class-room.  It  is  the  beet  compend  of  general  hiatory  I  have 
yet  seen."— Pro/.  THOMAS  ISMJSBSON,  A.M.,  Sup't  of  Schools,  Newton,  Mass. 

**  Thifl  Manual  is  one  of  the  best  compilations  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  cejtainly  must  effect  a  reform  in  the 
t^^fthlng  of  history  in  hlgh-achools  and  academies.    The  maps  and  chronological  recapitulations  In  the  body  of 
the  work  are  an  invaluable  feature."— R.  M,  ZUSHEBgA,  M.,  State  Superintendent  ofBuhlic   ^i 
InsUruetion,  La.,  and  Agent  for  the  Peabody  jBduoational  If^nd,  jSL 


ANDERSON'S    HISTORICAL   SERIES. 


HISTORICAL  READERS. 


''Improved  Text-Booln  in  Beading  mielit  be  conceiyed  oC    ^s  are  excellent  of  their  Und ;  bat  is  tbe 

kind  the  best  ?  Thronffh  thl9  kind  ofreacOnff-book  the  pupil  spoidB  a  great  amount  of  time  in  simply  Inming 
to  read,  without  acquiring  much  knowledge  through  hia  reading;  whereas  he  might  learn  to  read  precisdy  as 
well,  perliaps  better,  more  simply,  and  with  as  much  exproBsion  and  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  a  vact 
•  amount  of  valuable  information,  it  his  readlog-book  contained  pretty  fhll  and  extended  biographical  and  his- 
torical, and  even  scientiflc  sketches,  instead  of  detached  passages  in  prose  and  poetry/^— JEMract  f^m  the 
Report  of  ttim  Text- Book  <M>tnmittee  of  the  BoarA  of  Bdueation,  Boston,  Bov.  S.  K,  LOTMBOP, 
I>,J>,f  Cnairtnan, 

Anderson's  Historical  Reader.  Bmbnclng  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  ftom  standaxd 
writers  in  Ancient  and  Modem  History ;  with  a  Vocabulary  of  difficult  or  unusual  words,  and  a  Qeograidiical 
and  Biographical  Index.    ISmo,  644  pages.    Price  $1^. 

The  selections  which  have  been  made  for  this  work  are  such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  excite  the  ImaglBatioB 
of  the  voung  student,  while  imparting  usefhl  tnfonnation  in  reference  to  noted  events  and  personages  in  the  his- 
tory of  various  coud  tries,  at  different  periods :  and  such,  also,  as  appeared  appropriate  for  the  purpoM  of  tnln- 
tng  pupils  in  reading  and  elocution.  Manv  different  kinds  of  composition,  ooth  in  prose  and  poeby,  are  there- 
fore represented,  wuh  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style ;  so  that,  simply  as  a  reiuHna^took^  this  work  wlD  be 
found  to  possess  very  great  advanti^s  over  those  generally  used  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools. 

**  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  Anderson  s  Historical  Beader,  and  my  hearty  appreciation  of  ita  merits. 
I  have  examined  it  with  interest,  and  almost  wish  that  I  was  a  teacher  in  a  graded  school,  where  I  could  put  its 
useftilness  to  a  test.*'— Pro/.  C.  K.  A1>AM8,  Univeraity  of  Michigan, 

**  Anderson's  Historical  Beader  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  VbSs-  institution,  and  I  antldpale  exceUent 
results  from  ito  use."— Pro/.  HOMER  B.  SrRAOUE,  PrineiptiJ  of  Adelphi  Academy, 

^*  Our  author  in  the  book  before  us  has  shown  his  usual  tact  and  Judgment  in  ditf^poetngof  the  details  so  as  to 
give  us  what  is  essential  to  a  correct  historical  picture.  Part  I  gives  American  History  in  a  aeries  of  paintings 
taken  from  Bverett,  Bobertson.  Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Webster,  Lossing,  Ck>oi)er,  Farton.  Hildre&,  Story, 
and  the  poets.  There  are  the  discoveries,  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  Mexico.  Pern,  and  the  North,  the  settle- 
ments, the  colonial  wars,  the  Bevolution,  the  industrial  elements  of  the  United  States— all  portraved  on  the 
panorama  with  due  regard  to  sequences,  and  yet  with  reasonable  completeneias  when  considered  as  isolated  de- 
tails. Part  II  takes  up  Bullish,  Scottish,  and  French  History ;  while  Part  III  contains  miscellaneons  seiectioos 
from  ancient  and  modiam  History,  illustrating  ancient  Greece  and  Borne,  the  Cmsades,  the  Hunnish  invasioa. 
Fall  of  Poland,  etc.,  etc.'' -Pro/.  W,  T.  U ARRIS,  Sup't  of  Schools,  at.  J.onis,  Mo.  {in  the  Wester* 
ISdueational  Review), 

''Few  writers  have  done  bettor  service  In  the  preparation  of  school-books  than  has  Mr.  Anderson,  in  ftar- 
uishing  his  series  of  histories  for  the  use  of  schools.  His  latest  work  is  a  most  happy  concepticm,  skillfhBy  pre- 
pared to  stimulate  a  desire  for  the  study  of  historv.  Simply  as  a  reading  book,  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
give  practice  In  reading,  having  a  great  variety  or  selections,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  descnptiveanddidactk, 
entertaining  and  in:4trnctlve,  from  the  best  writers  of  the  Bnglish  langnage."— Pro/.  ARIEL  JfARISB, 
Superinttrndent  of  ScHooIm,  yew  Haven,  Conn, 

**This  is  a  rather  long  title,  but  its  length  is  Justified  by  the  contents  of  the  volume,  every  part  of  which  is 
carefhlly  compiled  or  elaborated."— T/ke  JNation, 

*'  Mr.  Anderson's  histories  have  already  received  a  very  wide  appreciation ;  and  when  we  say  that  in  tUt 
Beader  the  author  has  fhUy  accomplished  all  that  he  proposed  to  himself,  we  have  given  it  the  tughest  praise 
Mr.  Anderson  can  desire.'^— 27*e  Christian  Union  (Rev,  HENRY  WARD  HEECHER^lEditor), 

"  A  reading  book  for  schools  on  a  new  plan,  and  showing  an  unusual  degree  of  liteiaiy  merit^*— 1%^  JV^ew 
York  Tribufta, 

*'  Obviously  the  value  of  such  a  volume  will  depend  largely  upon  the  discrimination  exercised  by  the  com- 

Siler  in  the  passages  chosen ;  and  herein  Mr.  Anderson  has  shown  a  high  degree  of  literary  taste  and  culture."-- 
7*«  New  York  Evening  Bost,  -»        b 

Tne  XTnited  States  Reader.  Embracing  selections  from  eminent  American  historians,  oratore, 
statesmen,  and  poets,  with  explanatory  observations,  notes,  etc.  The  whole  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete Class  Manual  of  United  States  History,  to  which  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  Difficult  Words  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Index  of  Authors,    niustrated  with  colored  maps.    414  pages,  12mo.    Price  $1.60. 

"  We  have  here,  by  Bancroft,  Parkman,  Hildreth,  Palfrey,  Orahame,  Irving,  and  numerous  other  of  our 
classical  historians,  the  story  of  our  country's  history,  told  by  extracts  from  thctr  writings.  The  pnpll  who  is 
instructed  by  the  use  of  this  volume  at  school,  not  only  learns  the  history  of  his  own  land,  which  it  is  especially 
important  he  should  be  instructed  in,  but  he  learns  also  that  simplicity,  power,  and  elegance  of  style  which  have 
characterized  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  Bnglish  language."— 2%e  Christian  Register, 

*'  I  am  using  in  my  youngest  class  the  United  States  Beader,  and  like  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  bo(& 
very  much."— Pro/.  WILIjIAM  R.  DIMMOCK,  Principal  of  Adams  Academy,  Quiuey,  Mass. 

^*  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  design  and  the  execution  of  the  work."— Pro/.  IF.  A,  NEWELT.,  Prin. 
Maryland  State  Nortnal  School, 

"  Its  plan,  which,  as  Ibr  as  I  am  aware,  is  original,  oommoids  itself  to  my  Judgment,  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  carried  out  the  same  is  in  the  highest  degree  successfhl.  The  more T use  your  books,  the  more 
I  prize  them."— Pr.'//.  *T.  C.  GREENOUGH,  Principal  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School, 

**I  heartUy  commend  this  work,  both  in  its  conception  and  in  its  execution."— Pro/.  BJ>WAjRD 
BROOKS,  Principal  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Sctiool, 

*'The  plan  is  indeed  excellent,  and  is  well  carried  out"— Pro/.  WM.  F,  ALLEN,  of  the  Universitf 
of  Wisconsin,  

Copies  of  the  above  works,  for  examination,  ftimlshed  to  teachers  at  half  price.  'Books  fbr  introduction  de- 
livered free  of  express  charges  at  two-thirds  the  printed  prices.    Full  circulars  sent  on  application.    Addrees, 

I  OLAM  &  MATNABD.  FubUshers,  6  Barclay  St,  N.  T. ;  or 

^  C(£0.  E  TOWLE,  H.  E.  Agent,  37  Bmttle  Stnet,  B(Mfam. 


PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE. 


iV«ll'<l«Bf 


TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE; 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Bt  DB.  JOSEPH  C.  HUTCHISON, 

€f^  New  Tork  Pathological  Society:  Viee^Preeident  of  the  New  York  Academy  qf, 
MMeine;  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  VUy  EoepUal;  and  late  PremOeiU  of 

the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Tork.  \ 


Society  of  the  State  ofNe 
HANDSOMELY    ILLUSTRATED. 

270  pages,  Idmo.    Price  $1.00. 

• 

1.  THB  rZtAJr  OF  THB  WOBK  is  t  J  present  tbe  leading  flu^ts  and  prindples  of  bmnm  Fhyslology 
tnd  ^glene  In  langiuuie  so  clear  and  oondseF^  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  papiu  in  schools  and  coUeges, 
aa  wdl  as  by  seneral  readers  not  fluniliar  with  «he  subject  3.  THE  AMRANG  KMMUT  tor  the  nse  of  the 
book  in  the  cfiss-room,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  satitfihctory.  It  is  properly  divided  into  paragraphSf  with 
one  set  of  qpestions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  another  for  topical  .reviews,  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 
K  TUB  ENQRAVINQ8  are  nnmeroas,  of  great  artistic  merit,  and  are  Ikr  superior  to  those  in  any  other 
work  of  the  kind,  among  them  being  two  elegant  colored  plates— <nie  showing  the  Viscera  in  Position:  the 
other,  the  Circulation  ofOie  Blood.  C  TBE  SIZE  of  the  work  win  commendltself  te  teachers.  It  contains 
leea  loan  800  pages,  and  can  therefore  be  easily  completed  in  one  or  two  school  terms. 

**It  seems  somd,  compact,  and  Just  the  thing  for  schools."— ^  F^rXiV  VLINT,  J'B.,  Professor 
Qf  Physiology  in  Bellevt^e  HospittU  Medieitl  College,  New  York  COy,  and  author  of  '*  Physi- 
oiogy  of  Man,"  ete,,  ete, 

**  I  am  satisfied  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  nse  of  schools  than  any  other  text-book  on  that  subject  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. *'—D.  G.  EATON,  Prof,  Nat,  Seienci,  Packer  Coll,  Iiist.,  Jirooklyn,  N,  T, 

^^  It  Is,  in  my  opinion,  incomparably  soperlor  to  any  of  its  predecessors. "—tTuiJfJSiS  P,  WHITE,  MM,, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Buffalo  MeSUeal  College,  N,  Y, 

**It  sems  to  me  to  be  a  most  excellent  work.*^— fTon.  HBNBY  KIBBLE,  Superinteudent  of 
Hchools,  New  York  City, 

"  I  take  great  pleasare  in  stating  that  I  regard  It  as  a  most  excellent  summary  of  the  essential  and  well  as- 
certained fiusts  of^physiological  scfences.  liany  of  the  popular  works  on  physlologr  now  in  use  In  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges  do  not  reflect  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  some  <h  them  abound  in  absolute 
errors  in  statement  orlkcts.  The  work  which  Dr.  Hutchison  has  given  to  the  pubUc  Is  free  from  these  objec- 
tionable features,  and  as  such  I  give  It  my  hearty  commendation."— lifw^LJIf  VET,  O.  ABMOB,  M.B,,  Pro- 
femsor  in  L,  I,  College  Hospital,  late  Professor  in  Michigan  Unitfersity, 

*'  I  desire  to  bear  my  unsolicited  testimony  to  its  merits  as  a  text-book.  In  my  opinion,  It  has  no  superior, 
and  no  equal  as  a  text-book  for  common  schools  and  academies.  More  than  this,  I  wish  to  say  that  It  more 
nearly  reaches  my  ideal  of  a  text-book  than  any  book  I  have  ever  used  in  any  study.  It  gives  me  areat  pleasure 
to  say  thi^.""— EDWIN  HUNT,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Utica  Academy,  Utiea,  N,  Y, 

"  I  1m>^c  used  it,  and  I  consider  it  by  fbr  superior  to  any  similar  text-book  I  have  met  with."— JDr.  CHA8. 
J^BWETT,  A.M,,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Adelphi  Aeaden^y,  Brooklyn.     . 

"Its  matter  is  judiciously  selected,  lucidly  presented,  attractively  treated,  and  pointedly  illustrated  by  mem- 
orable ftcti« ;  and  as  to  the  plates  and  diagrams,  they  are  not  only  clear  and  intelligible  to  beginners,  but  beau- 
tiftil  specimens  of  engraving.    I  do  not  see  that  any  better  presentation  of  ' 
given  within  the  same  compass.— «rOJRriV  ORDRONA  UX,  Professor 
sity  of  Verntont,  and  also  in  the  National  Medical  College, 


of  the  subject  of  physiology  could  be 
»r  of  Physiology  in  the  Univer^ 
Washington,  B,  O, 


BBSfDBRflOSTB  TIMT  WOR2MI  IK  BPBUIiZNO*     Price  S6  cents. 

This  work  does  not  contain  merely  a  collection  of  difficult  words,  but  over  9000  ordinary  words  that  are 
Uable  to  be  misspelled. 

This  little  book  has  been  used  for  several  years  In  teaching  spelling  in  the  New  York  City  Orammar  Schools, 
with  such  remarkable  success,  that  it  has  very  largely  supersMed  all  other  spcUing  books  in  these  schools.  We 
are  confident  that  if  a  trial  is  made  of  this  work  in  any  school,  the  result  win  be  found  most  satislkctory. 

"  I  cheertolly  recommend  Mr.  N.  P.  Henderson^s  new  edition  of  Test  Words  for  Spelling,  as  a  very  usefhl 
and  valuable  Compend  for  the  use  of  Schools,  in  this  Department  of  Instruction,  and  as  well  worthy  of  adoption 
by  teachers  generally.  It  comprises  a  very  large  and  well  selected  collection  of  words,  adapted  espedaUy  to  the 
nae  of  those  desiring  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art  of  spelling."— If  on.  HENRY  KIBBBB,  Sup't  of 
New  York  City  Schools. 

IXiZJDra  OBJBOT  BRAWXNO  BOOB-     No.  1, 40centB.;  No.  S,  40cents:  No.  8,  SOcento. 

These  thrue  books  comprise  a  complete  graded  course,  and  win  fhlly  meet  the  wants  of  schools  that  cannot 
devote  years  to  the  subject  They  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Instnictiou  of  New  Tork  City,  and 
are  now  used  in  their  schools,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  public  and  private  schools. 

ir01JNO*fl  RB8T  BOOB  ON  OZYZZi  CMITBRNflUlNT*.    Being  an  Jntroductlon  to  the 

'^  at  Class-Book,  designed  for  "' 


Government  Class-Bbok,  designed  for  the  younger  classes  in  schools.  By  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Toung,  author  of 
the  '*  Government  Class-Book,  ^  **•  American  Statesman,"  etc.,  etc.    16mo,  half  roan.    00  cents. 

mVKCn  CKITBBJilMiINT  OUUMUSOOBp  Desisned  for  the  Instruction  of  Touth  in  the 
Principles  of  Oonsntononar Government  and  Bi^ts  and  Duties  of  Citiiens.  By  Hon.  A.  W.  Toong.  IXmo, 
roan,  cloth  sides.    $1.60. 

No  elementary  works  on  Government  have  been  more  highly  commended  than  these,  nor  have  any  others 
a  BO  extensively  used. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  sent  to  teachers  by  mail,  for  examination,  at  half  prioe.    Copies 
tanroductlon  delivered  free  of  express  charge  at  two-thirds  the  above  prices.    Address, 

OLABE  &  MAYNAfiD,  Fablishers,  6  Barclay  St,  N.  T. ;  or 

GEO.  B.  TOWLE,  H.  E.  Agent,  87  Brattk  Street,  Boeton.       W^ 


THE    LATEST    AND    THE    BEST. 


THOMSON'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 


''NK^/V    GRADED    SERIES. 

COMPLETE    IN    THREE    BOOKS. 


» 


By  JAMES   B.   THOMSON,   LL,D. 

I.    NEW    MENTAL   ARITHMETIC.     144 pagee,  lemo.    Price  85  cento. 

FOR  PBIMAKY  DEPABTMENTS. 

II.    NEW  RUDIMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.     Oombimng  Mental  with  Sla^e 
324  pages,  16mo.    Price  50  cents. 

FOR  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENTS. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.    384 pages,  i2mo.  Price  $1.00. 

FOR  GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENTS. 


(Since  the  iMue  of  the  aathor*s  former  Series  of  Arithmetics,  of  which  mlDions  have  been  soid,  great  dumges 
have  taken  place  in  the  commercial  world.  These  changes  necessarily  demand  changes  in  Tezt>BocAa.  To 
meet  thlc  demand, 

"THE  NEW  GRADED  SERIES" 

was  imdertaken  at  the  request  of  many  practical  teachers,  and  is  now  presented  to  the  public 

PLAN. 

1.  The  Series  is  dirided  into  three  books— the  object  being  eonvenienee  and  eamomy;  fL  BaCh  book  tn  the 
Series  is  complete  In  itself;  8.  The  definitions  and  principles,  so  Ikr  as  each  extends,  are  exprMsed  in  the  mbm 
language^  and  are  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive ;  4.  Both  the  "  how  "  and  the  "  why  "  are  clearly  preacnled 
and  illustrated ;  6.  The  Examples  are  new  and  abwhdant ;  6.  The  principles  of  Analysis*-"  the  grand  comaMn- 
senne  role  "—are  IhUy  developed ;  7.  The  principles  of  Percentage,  and  their  application  to  business  matten, 
including  Stock  Investments,  United  States  Bonds,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange,  etc.,  have  received  paz^ 
ticular  attention ;  8.  Qreat  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  author  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  varioue  indtutriat  and 
scientiflc  pursuUe.  To  this  end,  it  has  been  a  cardinal  point  to  incorporate  a  great  amount  of  iitformatkm  po>- 
talning  to  matters  of  science,  to  business  forms,  the  counting-room,  the  work-ahop,  the  flmn,  and  the  home' 
hold.    In  this  respect  it  is  believed  these  works  are  ahead  of  aU  others. 


**  Prof.  Thomson  has  shown  the  relation  of  numbers  to  many  matters  of  common  life>interest,  not  oraaBy 
noticed  in  elementary  treatises  on  Arithmetic ;  and  has  done  this  in  such  a  manner  as  fhUy  to  Juatlnr  the  tide  ot 
'  Practical.' "—F.  A.  P.  BARNABJ),  JjL.J>,,  President  of  Columbia  College, 

^*  I  am  much  pleaded  with  the  appearance  of  Thomson^s  New  Practical  Arithmetic.  The  arranganeitt  of 
matter  and  the  typography  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  subject  treated  is  developed  <M>nsecmiTeW  and 
loj^cally.  The  analysid  of  examples  and  the  generalization  of  the  results  obtained,  in  the  deduction  of  mfes,  is 
calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  a  learner,  enable  him  to  work  intelligently,  and  to  form  in  him  a  habit  of  oof«- 
rect  reasoning.  The  examples  for  Illustration  are  well  graded,  practical,  and  plentifhl.  •  *  *  Muchinfonnar 
tion  is  given  pertaining  to  DUHiues?  forms  and  matters  of  science,  and  thus  the  work  Is  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
every-day  life  among  all  classes  of  persons."— cT.  If.  VAN  AMJRINGE,  Profeseor  of  Mathenteitics, 
Columbia  College,  New  Torh  Citg. 

"  I  have  examined  Dr.  Thomson's  New  Practical  Arithmetic  with  much  eujoyment  of  its  ludd  method 


**  I  have  examined  the  new  Series  of  Arithmetics  by  James  B.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  and  am  much  pleased  wtth 
the  improvements  introduced  therein.  These  books  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  lustmction  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  prove  a  valuaole  addition  to  the  text-book  list.— If ei*. 
HENRY  KID J>LE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inntruetfon,  Netr  York  City. 

"  The  above  exprest^es  very  Ailly  and  clearly  my  own  riews  of  the  practical  value  of  Prof.  Thomeon'e  New 
Serie-*  of  Arithmetics."— .l«»*i»ff**«  Superintendent  HARRTSONf  i»f  New  York  City, 

**  We  consider  Thompson's  New  Arithmetics  a  decided  Improvement  on  his  former  series,  which  is  extec- 
sivoly  used'ln  our  schools,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  oar  pupils."— jPorf]^-/o«r  PrineipaJs  of 
Male  Grammar  SehoolSf  Citff  of  Nefv  York. 

"  We  consider  them  works  of  great  merit,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  ♦  •  •  The 
amount  of  information  on  business  matters  found  in  them  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  education  of  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  and  cannot  fkil  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  practical  educators."— JPorty  Primci- 
palM  of  Female  Grammar  Schools,  City  of  Netc  York. 

*^  Specimen  copies  fhmlshed  to  teachers  at  half  price.    Copies  for  introduction  ftamished,  ttee  of  all  ezpfess 
charge,  at  two-thirds  the  above  prices. 
Address, 

CLARK  &  MAYNAED,  Publishers,  5  Barclay  St.,  N.  T.  |  or 

GEO.  B.  TOWLE,  H.  E  Agent,  37  Brattle  Street,  Boston.       jj^ 


fiX^ 


MKtilHIfiei. 


•9 
rVBLISHBSa    Of  THB 


Eclectic  Educational  Series^ 


AHKOVKOB : 


GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS.    By  Al«.  M.  Gaw.  A.M..  Sop't  PnbUc 

bebooi8«  JjiTaniTiUe,  Ina.    A  •ystemmtie  texc'book  on  Moral  sua  Soclml  Law,  adapted  to  tbe  um 
of  schools  and  familiet.    12mo  ,  elotlit     Price,  $1,26.    Sample  eopy  to  teachers,  and  suppuea 


for  Introduction,  84  cents. 


BROWN'S   PHYSIOLOGY  AND.  HYGIENE.     I'Utj  Lessons.   S86  pp.,  innstrated.    $1.80. 
Bampie  copy,  and  saplies  for  introduction,  $i  00. 

TEST  SPELLING-BOOK.   For 

cents .    Sample  copy  to  teachers,  and  supplies  for  first  lotrodnction,  37  cents. 

1  ^r^rt  Tarie^  of  Eoj^ 
Sample  copy,  and  supplies  for 


HENKLE'S  TEST  SPELLING-BOOK.    ?«  ndranced  classes.    Orer  6,000  difficnlt  words. 
Price,  40  cents .    Sample  copy  to  teachers,  and  supplies  for  first  lotrodnctien,  37  cents. 

WILLIAMS'S  PARSER'S  MANUAL.    Examples  tor  Pwsinir,  h>  erenr  Tariety  of  English  cod- 
struct  Ion.    •Jf<mpanion  to  any  English  Grammar.  Price,  SLOO.    Bampie 


introdnction,  07  cents. 


TiACHVRB  are  invited  to  send  for  onr  new  lUnstrated  Descriptlre  CatalogQe.  and  Specimen 
Pacres  ftf  the  following:  Eclectic  Geograpies,  Venable's  U.  8.  History,  and  Leigh's  Fhonetie 
Asiders. 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &;  Compajht, 

No.  137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  or  No.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

W^  B00E.AGE1ITS 

FUNNY   8IDE  OF  PHYSIC. 

800  Pages,  250  EngraTingi. 

4.  startling  expose  of  Medical  Hnmbngs  of  t!ie  past  and  present.    It  rentilates  Qnacks  Im« 

Biators,  TrarelUng  Doctors,  Patent  Medicine  Venders,  Noted  V'emale  ilkeats,  Fortune  Tellers  and 
edioms,  and  cives  interesting  accounts  of  Notr  d  Physicians  and  Nanatives  of  their  lives.  It  re- 
Teals  surtling  secrets  and  instructs  all  how  to  aroid  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  giye  ezeln- 
■iTe  territory  and  liberal  commissions.    For  dicolan  and  terms  address  the  publishers. 

J.  B.  BURK  &  HYDE,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Chicago,  lU. 


Agents  wanted  for  the 

Unciyilized  Races  of  Men  "I,^^THf  5SSS' 

Being  a  comprehensiTe  account  of  their  Manners  and  Customa,  and  of  their  Phj- 
•ical,  Social,  Mental*  Moral,  and  Religious  Characteristics.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 
M.  A.,  F.  L.  S..  600  Engravings,  1500  Super  Royal  Octavo  Pages,  in  Two  Tol- 
vmes,  or  Two  Volumes  in  One. 

ik gents  are  makingoyer  $100  per  week  In  selling  this  work.     An  early  application  will secnn 
a  choioe  of  territoxy.    For  terms  siddress  the  publishers. 

J.  B.       V»R  ^  HYDE^ 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  New  Method  of  Teaching  Natural  History. 

Prang^'s     Natural     History    Series, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Animals  and  Plants  represented  in  their  Natural  Colors^  and  arranged  far 

Instruction  wuh  Object  Lesstms, 

1^  y    IV.    A.    <:^ikl^KIJ>rH, 

Buperintendcnt  Primary  Schooln,  New  York  City,  and  ProfpBtor  of  Methods  and  Prindplei  of 
Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  fechool ;  Author  of  **  Primary  Ol\)ect  Leeaona/'  and  *'M'iiiiia1 

of  Object  Teaching." 

This  pn!  lication  consista  of  Ufe-like,  b4>autlftilly  colored  pictorea,  on  198  email  carda  and  14  Urge 
platea. 

Price  of  the  fall  set,  the  small  carda  with  holdei-s,  in  a  box,  the  large  plates  in  a  portfolio,  aeoom- 

panied  bv  a  pamphlet  giving  directions  fornae #10.00 

Price  of  a  fdngfe  set  of  small  curds,  accompanied  by  directiona  for  oae  (IS  cards  tn  an  enrelopo)     .40 

do  do  do  do  with  holders M 

Price  of  single  large  plates JI5 

This  publicHtion  is  endorsed  by  tlte  leading  educators  of  Bhode  Island,  and  the  country  gen- 
erally, and  is  unequaled  for  beauty  of  execution  and  for  cheapneaa.  Full  descriptive  circulur  aol 
on  application. 

L  Prang  &  Co.,  Fine  Art  Pablishers, 

Prang't  AmeHoan  Chromot,  Mottoao,  Texts,  Rewardt,  eto;,  etc., 

Full  illustrhted  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp.    Address  as  abore. 

ATWATER'S 

School  Government, 

For  Public  Schools  and  Sunday  Schools. 

scxcoox^    soom:   3I!i:otgdox:s, 

For  Public  Schools  and  Sunday  Schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

One  Merit  Checks,  2S0;  Two  Merit  Cheeks^JSO;  Tickets  of  (16  Merits)  one  share,  200;  Gertifr 
catea  of  four  shares*  10 ;  One  largo  Diploma.    The  above  constitute  a  set  price,  $1.60. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

This  series  consists  of  737  single  Merit  Tickets,  with  100  large  certificates  to  redeem  them,  and 
S7.  Five  Merit  Tickets,  for  procuring  new  scholars;  besides  a  beautiAil  large  sheet,  called  "Hie 
Eoll  of  Honor,''  wherein  csn  be  enrolled  the  namea  of  all  pupils  who  l^ave  obtained  such  nnmber 
of  Certiflcatcs  as  the  Superintendent  may  designate. 

Price  of  set,  complete,  $2.00    Certificates,  extra,  per  hundred,  $1jOS 

Merit  Tickets,  extra,  per  hundred,       ,12    Boll  of  Honor,  each,  .8i 

FOR  SALE  Bl 

Tillinghast  &  Mason  News  Co., 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  General  Sunday  School,  Tract  and  Religious  Book  Depository. 

113  &    115    Westminster  St.,  Providence^  R.  I. 


TWM  HBW  BOOKS 


or 


Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Price  $1.00. 

BRADBUBrS  £IiEMEBTAB7  TBIOOSOKETBT,  vith  Tables,  120  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

9F*«  Vw  tS—h§  in  tut  90ium»e,  $1.50. 


These  vorke  are  becoming  very  por)Qlar  as  text  books,  tboogfa  they  bare  beeo  published  bat  a  few 
moDths.  They  answer  more  nearly  toiui  any  others  in  these  branches  tlie  growing  demand  for  brief 
and  concise  books  suited  to  the  present  grade  of  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  contaiii  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  prac- 
tical questious  at  the  close  of  the  different  Dooks,  and  exercises  for  original  demonstration  are  fea^ 
ures  of  great  Intere-t  and  Talue. 

They  nare  alrendy  been  introduced  in  a  large  number  qf  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
co'untry. 


From  Prof.  FBA'd  BOWBN,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Your  Elementary  Geometry  is  fiur  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  which  I  have  yet  senn-  It 
has  the  great  merit  of  condsf^ness,  omitting  all  irrcleTant  or  otherwise  needless  matter,  and  contains 
within  a  small  number  of  pages  all  the  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  which  the  pupil  needs  to  know  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  to  llarrard  College.  Then  the  Practical  QuestioDS  and  (veometrical  Exer- 
cises are  »o  judiciously  prepared  as  not  to  |;erplex  the  student  with  needless  difficulties,  and  yet  to 
gtve  lilm  die  quickness  in  computation,  the  readiness  in  applying  his  prerious  knowledge,  and  the 
skill  in  deyising  geometrical  modes  of  proof  for  himself,  which  are  a  necessary  prepsrauon  for  the 
stad^  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Tour  work  ought  to  be  made  the  only  text  book  on  the  subject  for 
ose  m  our  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

From  A.  J.  SWAIN^,  Esq.,  Principal  of  S'eyens  High  School,  Clarement  N.  H. 
The  Geometry  I  am  specially  pleased  with,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  student  something  to  DO  as 
well  as  LBABN.  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  schools  where  the  time  for  Geometry  is  Usnited. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  BCTLL,  Teacfier  in  American  Asvlnm,  Hartford. 
I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded— that  of  the  omission  of  unim- 
portant matieri  and  thmk  it  will  thus  be  well  adapted  to  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  oar  higher 
schools. 

THOMPSON,  BIQELOW  &  BROWN  ALSO  PUBLISH 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra. 

850  pp.  Priee,  $1J35. 
This  is  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  yet  contains  enough  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  for  college* 
It  has  a  large  number  and  great  variety  of  problems,  but  does  not  aim  to  present  all  the  abstract 
principles  included  in  many  larger  booln.  The  book  can  be  completed  in  one  year  in  any  well  grad' 
ed  school,  and  has  been  introduced  and  is  used  in  a  l^trge  miOerity  of  the  High  Schools  of  NewEng' 
land,  and  extensively  elsewhere . 

B^TOJT'S  SERMXS  OF  •tRMTaJtrSTICS, 

The  diflbrent  works  of  this  series  are  belieyed  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  use  ol 
Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  Academies.  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  examples  are  praclical,  definitions  clear  and  coucise,  meihodft  of  analysis  business  li^e,  and 
the  books  present  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  mathematical  instruction.  The  series  is 
used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  more  than  any  other  series  in  the  New  England  Staiea, 
and  largely  West. 

From  Mr.  H.  O.  Harrington,  Principal  of  High  Sdiool,  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  clearness  and  brevity  of  defioitions  and  logieal  arrange*«tent  of  principles  are  marked  featnret 
of  merit  in  iLaton's  Mathematical  Series. 

From  Mr.  T.  P.  Maryatt,  Principal  of  High  School,  Peterboro',  N.  H. 
After  using  EatouN  Algebra  a  year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations.    I 
have  given  the  Geometry  a  pretty  thorough  examination  and  am  decidedly  of  the  (pinion  that  it  it 
the  book  we  want. 

From  C.  W .  Ranlet,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Schbol  Committee.  Holyoke,  Mass. 
•  •  *    We  have  Eaton's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  already,  and  are  so  well  pleased  with 

them  that  we  shall  continue  them. 

From  Merritt  Young,  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  Wavne  County,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  works  of  the  kind  that  I  considi>r  equal  to  Eaton's  Arithmetic 

Single  copies  of  above  work  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Mtihermi  iertms  fmr  Wirai  MmirmdweHom^ 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  above,  and  other  valuable  Educational  works,  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publishers. 

THOJtlFSOjr,  BIG£1jOW  Jlr  BMtOWjr^ 

as  and  S9  COEiraiLL,  BOSTOV. 


««OKoioe,  01ia,iriitiii||^«  01iea.pI 


»». 


THE    NURSERY! 


J3e»t  of  a.11  -the  JkCa^asEines  ioi*  Oliildren. 

"Exquisitely  Illustrated,"  "Beautifully  Printed,"  "Admirably  Edited." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  leading  critical  jouraals.  "  Thb  Nurbbrt  "  will  go  on 
Improving  from  year  to  year.  It  has  attained  its  pre«ent  large  circulation  and 
brilliant  reputation  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  attractions  Uie  most  genuine,  appreciated 
by  both  young  and  old.  As  a  means  of  educating  diildren  in  right  forms  of  speech 
and  in  a  pure  morality,  such  as  every  parent  will  approve,  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Terms. — $1.50  a  year  in  advance;  15  cents  a  single  number.  A  liberal  disconnt 
to  clubs.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Publisher,  JOHN  L. 
6H0REY,  86  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

Superbly  Illustrated  Gift  Books  for  Children. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  "  The  Nursbbt  "  are  published  half-yearly,  and  are 
now  eight  fn  number.  Price,  in  plain  green  cloth^  81 ;  Holiday  Edition  (in  extra 
•tyle)  $1.25;  The  two  volumes  of  each  year  bound  in  one,  91*7o. 

Volumes  of  1667,  1866,  1869  and  1670  are  now  ready. 

''The  eight  little  bound  volumes  of  Thb  Ndbsbrt,  in  tlieir  attractive  covers  of 
green  and  gold,  contain  just  the  tidbits  for  dhildish  appetites.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  other  Christmas  gift  for  the  very  young  folks  to  be  such  a  multum  in 
parvo  as  this  Nursery  of  delights." — Boston  Transcript. 

\*  For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  pri'se,  by  the  Pub- 
Usher,  John  L.  Sliorey)  86  BromfleM  vLf  fio8ton»  Hais, 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargent's  Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers, 

KNOWN  AS  PART  TWO. 
rROJVOUJVCMNG  SPEIjI^ER^  Jfe, 

Sargent's  Standard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Reader.      I2mo,  half  morocco,  528  pages. 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Reader,  12mo.  half  morocco  336 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beautifiilly  illus'd.  264 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216 

Sargent's  Second  Standard  Reader,  illustrated,  216 

Sargent's  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecu- 
liar Cords,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.    It  is  also'adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Obioinal  Elocutionary  Intboddction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  nuinner  those  vital  princi- 
ples wliich  are  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionary 
pieces  which  universal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefhlly  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  idd  the  teacher  in  imparting  the  07ie  thing  in  hand,  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
And  pronouncing. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  educational  inquiry,  b<ith  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggests 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  &c. 
wre  invited  to  commnnicate  with  the  Publisher,  Johv  L.  Shobbt.  Boston. 


■  im  W  H  H, 


AT    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


■■■  •  *»*A.i  ij^ 


:B0A.111>    ok    HVSTLUIUCTIOIVI 

J.    C.    Qreenough,   A.    B,,   Principal. 

A88I8TAKT8. 

Miss  8USAN  C.  BANCROFT,  Miss  MART  L.  JEWETT, 

Miss  SARAH  MARBLE,  Miss  ANNA  C.  BUCKLIN. 

LECTURERS   AND   SfRClAL  Ilf STRVCTiXES . 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  D.,  Moral  Science. 

*'    8.  S.  GREENE,  LL.  D.,  Language. 

*«    J.  LEWIS  DIMAN,  LL  D.,  Medieval  and  English  History^ 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE;  American  Hiflory* 
Prof.  £.  W.  BLAKE,  Physlologj. 
t^of.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematics. 

"    T.  WHITING  BANCROFT,  Rhetoric. 

•'    CHARLES  H.  GATES,  Modern  Languages. 

Terms,  Vacations  and  Sesstont. 

The  achoo)  year  consists  of  forrtr  weeki,  divided  into  t«ro  terms  of  twenty  weelu  eiicfc.  The 

Pall  and  Winter  Term  begins  the  First  Tuesday  in  September,  and  doses  Friday,  Janoan-  24, 187S. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  February  4,  1879,  and  close  Friday,  June 

The  Spring  Term  Will  be  preceded  by  a  racatton  of  one  week. 

There  will  be  a  recess  of  three  days  at  TlMUiksgiTing,  and  of  one  week  during  the  Christmas  holl* 
days.    There  will  also  he  a  recess  of  one  week  in  the  middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

The  school  will  hold  its  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursaays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  o# 
each  school  week,  from  9.3D  a.  M.  till  2.80  p.  M. 

A  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  in  order  thnt  teachers  and  IHends  of  educatioD 
throughout  the  State,  who  desiie  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  of  histractlon,  may 
be  present,  and  all  interested  in  the  work  of  popular  instruction  are  eerdially  invited  to  attend. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  two  years'  Course  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  our  Uigh  Schools  will  be  able  to  flrfish  the  course 
In  one  year,  and  those  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  havinff  honoraMy  completed  a  course  at  • 
High  School,  will  be  admitted,  without  an  examination}  to  an  advanced'stiiBding  in  the  school. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  all  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teaching  io 
the  Public  Schools  of  KhoHe  Island.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach,  may  enter  the  school  for  a 
full  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  thoee  In  attendance. 

The  mileage  appropriation  of  flAeen  hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  among  those  pupils  who 
reside  at  a  distance  exceeding  five  miles  irom  Providence. 

Pupils  boarding  in  ihrovidence  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  if  they  lived  at  home.  The 
aid  famished  to  any  one  pupil  is  limited  to  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

For  students  who  wish  to  reside  in  the  city,  board  and  rooms  in  ^ood  families  mav  be  obtained  at 
prices  vartiug  from  $3.60  to  a5.60  per  week.  Booms  may  be  obtamed  b>  those  who  wish  to  board 
themselve's,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

School  officers  in  the  several  towns  are  irquested  to  act  as  a  Committee,  to  recommend  students 
of  good  capacity,  from  their  towns,  for  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  course  of  study. 

<jkddrcss,  for  other  information,  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  587,  Providence,  R«  I« 
Piovidenc*,  Sept.  1872* 


THE  GLOBE  MICROSCOPE. 

Ad  optical  wonder;  magnifies  lOtOOO  dmes;  roTealstbe  ooauUess  thoa- 
Mods  of  the  hidden  wonders  oind  beauties  of  God's  minale  creati<Hi;  nerer  lo»es 
its  interest:  adapted  to  schools  and  families  as  well  as  scientific  nne;  combines 
endless  amosement  with  inetracdon;  a  beautiful  gift  to  old  or  young. 

Wholesale  terms  liberal.    Agents  wanted. 

Meimii  prieen  99,  JIO/  •r  aemi  prepmid  fmr  $9.79. 

We  will  gije  a  Globe  Mierosoope  as  a  premium  for  two  new  subecrlbera 
and  Tliree  Dollars. 

Addreaa  Rliode  lalsmd  Sdioolaaaatery 

ProTidence,  Rhode  IslaCif^. 


F&mwsiii  FiymroM 


LOOK  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

Easter  Morning.  61zl0i  in fS  00   I   Group  of  hickens.  10zl2|  in %A  CO 

Near  Bethel  on  the  Androscron[in,12|x8{..  .4  00    I   The  UnconsciouH  Sleeper,  13zl0|  in.. tf  00 

Morning,  after  Rosa  Bonheur,12xl7|  in....6  00*|   Fruit  Piece.  16x12  in 6  00 

For  bach  mkw  subscribbb  to  Thb  Schoolmabtkb  and  $1.50  we  will  allow  Onb 
Dollar  towards  the  price  of  any  one  of  the  above  beautiful  Chromos. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBS. 

We  will  Airnish  the  following  publications  together  with  Thb  Schoolicastbr,  for 
the  prices  annexed,  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  sirictiy  tn  ctdvanee : — 

Name  of  Publication.  Regular  Price.    With  Schoolmas  t 

The  Atlantic $4.00 94.50 

Our  Young  Folks...; 2.00 8.00 

Every  Saturday 5.00 5.50 

The  Nursery 1.50 2.50 

Peterson's  Magazine ....2.00 2.75 

Godey's  Lady's  Book 8.00 8.75 

Home  Journal 2.60 8.25 

The  Galaxy 4.00 4.50 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 2.50 8.50 

Arthur's  Hbme  Magazine 2.00 2.76 

Living  Age , 8^00 8.25 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  each.  .4.00 4.75 

Appleton's  Journal 4.00 4.50 

The  Nation 5.00 5.50 

Lippincott's  Magazine 4.00 4.50 

Old  and  New 4.00 4.50 

Herald  of  Health 2.00 *J.56 

Good  Health 2.00 2.50 

Scribner'slllustrated  Monthly 4.00 4.60 

American  Agriculturist 1,50 2.60 

Wood's  Household  Magazine 1.00 2.00 

Phrenological  Journal 8.00 8.50 

The  Independent 8  00 4.00 

TheEledc 5.00 5.50 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 1.00 2.00 

Hearth  and  Home 8.00 3.76 

Peters' Musical  Monthly 8.00 8.60 

Scientific  American 8.00 4.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5.00 5.25 

National  Teacher 1.50 2.60 

National  Normal 1.60 2.00 


THREE  THOUSAND  MILES  AWAY  I 

Id  •DoUieT  hemltpbtTC,  ipirklt*  le    Stlucr    Spring.      Id  amy 

izug  More  Id  Ameriu  70a  mj  obttla  It*  eqalvtlent,  put 
It   In    JOBT    pockaC,    and    <ttlj  with     jou    to     the     worWl 

•Dd,    If  jon  ebooK. 

rt§BB^jr-r'a  BFfBBWBacKJvr  aBi.vxEB  ^FKKwmjrr, 

l>  limply  the  llrlnn  fooDliln  of  hnltta,  In  tfac  rorm  of  k  powder,  cftpnblc  ol  bpLog  noDTfrlFd  iota  ■ 
babbllDg.  flvhlng  Jac  timVt  of  the  liquid  product  of  Hton,  In  •  n«  iDtDut«.  Armed  with  thla  mott- 
dnte  nil  ellm«[r».  ind  tverj-  ntm«phpnc  chuBpe,  m«T  be  faced  without  feir.  As  a  Kmedj  \a  m»1»- 
rioiu  f^Ten,  itomach  complalnu.  Im gularltlei  of  Ihn  bowf la,  nerroua  dtHiden,  mental  ilrprraalon, 
beadiuAe,  an  oie.Koir  of  bUe,  dropnical  BDinaiila.  nauHa,  and  constipation.  It  hai  no  eqaal. 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DRUGGISTS. 

New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic, 

"TliU  ni 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

CONCOBDANCK  AND  CLASSIFIED  INDEX, 

BY  CHARLES  W.  STEARNS,  M.  D. 
.  One  ml.,  It  mo.,  prlea  tl.OO. 
"Tdcrm  TooredltlOB  the  bail,  t  hare  cTer  aeen."      Prof^iOr  3.  Q.  Gllmore,  UDlrenltT  of 

Bochoter. 

A.^    AJIAI.YTICAL    AiVD    PRACTICAL 
FBJill^CH    GRAmmAB, 

BY  J.  G.  KEETELS. 

One  Tol.  13mo.  price  tl.OO.  • 

Copleaof  the  abore  wortaloreiamlnBilnn,  may  be  had  of  thepiiblliherton  receipt  of  one  half 
tbe  iMail  price.    Cormpondeuce  eoUclled. 

Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt, 

Publiihera.  Neir  York. 
, EVERYWHERE.  £ 

iook  Slates! 

I  AAD  COLLXQBS.  H 

KdselesS)  I>arable  || 

USED  IK  SCHOOLS.  | 

c  Slates,       Silio&te  Fooket  Slates. 


[.aad-Pttiel]  avd  Blato.p0ncdl. 

Silicate  Wj 

XakM  Ow  bMt  Tan  or  Woodan  BlAckboaM. 


5.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 


IL  Y.  silicate  Book  Slate  Co.     pntnprnd^  wiui  riiDiunct]Diu,aadiioi*d 

^     xanmonn  UB  aiuiBora  ;  I<v  "hlpplnfurelj  with  bmiki  ud  otbar  soodi. 

Cor- FULTON  &  CHURCH  St*.  >n  Art.  1  ta.Mi  bilf  plhn^tSMi  pll<m,«B.O0. 


Speoial     ^nnounoemeiit. 


•:o: 


NEW  READING  BOOKS. 


•:  o:* 


The  Franklin  Series, 


'.  o:r 


Wb  take  pleasare  in  aTinouncing  that  we  shall  issae  in  early  summer  a  new 
series  of  Reading  Books, 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  8.  HILLARD, 

To  be  called  the  "FRANKLIN  SERIES." 


The  Selections  will  be  new  and  carefully  made,  and  the  entire  series  beaati* 
full/  Illttstrated. 

Committees  and  Teachers  who  think  of  changing  their  Heading  Books  this 
season,  are  invited  to  defer  their  decision  until  the  above  are  published* 

The  "Fftimm  FffTB"  is  now  nady. 


■:  o  :• 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

PUBIil^HERS, 

No.  114  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


JUST  BEADY. 


Educational  Eeadeis, 


jytMlAlfW     %MmMlm  MP  KjJILr    9  Jlllf'JLJcLiiS^    trat/d,  excelling  ftll  others  in 
maaafltctare,  gradation,  and  in  cheapnesa.    The  most  beautifnl  series  of  school  books  oTer  issued . 

%*  Messrs.  Itisoh,  Blaxxman,  Tatlob  ft  Co.,  hare  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  thej  hare 
now  ready,  after  many  months'  preparation  and  a  large  oudaj,  the  first  four  numbers  of  an  enthrelr 
new  series  oi  school  readers  which  they  designate  "  THie  AMERICAN'  BDUOATIONAL  READ- 
SR8<?^  They  have  been  published  to  meet  a  want  that  is  not  supplied  by  any  existing  seiies,  in  size, 
gradation,  and  price ;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  in  these  respects,  they  are  in  every  essential  feature  an 
improTement  upon  any  other  books  that  hare  preceded  them. 

Attention  is  inyited  to  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  works  herewith  appended : 

» 

FIRST  READER,  64  pages,  «  -             -             Price  25  cents. 

SECOND  READER,  124  pages,     -  -             -      Price  40  cents' 

THIRD  READER,  160  pages,  -             -             Price  50  cents. 

FOURTH  READER,  240  pages,  -  -             -      Price  70  cents. 
FIFTH  READER.^ 

*The  Fifth  Header  wiU  be  ready  during  the  Bummer. 

One  fopy  of  each  of  the  first  four  numberM  will  be  sent  by  ma/U  to  teathers 
and  educationists f  on  receipt  of  OlfJB  DOLLAR,  if  desired,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction.  ^ 


Messrs.  I.  B.  T.  ft  Co. .  hare  also  just  added  a  new  and  completing  work  to  Prof.  Swinton's  rexy 
popular  Word-Book  Series,  entitled, 

Ixr^^'D'n     'PnYlfVl^n  •    Abeginoer*s  book  in  Oral  and  Written  Spelling. 
WW  \FMMMW     MrMMi  Txlmm^MM,  i    By  William  Swdttoh.  96 pages.    Price  20  cents. 

This  work  Is  intended  fbr  use  after  the  child  has  gone  through  some  reading  Primer.  Attention  < 
is  called  to  the  following  distlnclive  points  which  hare  not  heretofore  been  presented  in  a  book  of 
this  kind:  Exceedingly  short  lessons;  the  grouping  of  words  according  to  leading  ideas;  the  se* 
lection  of  common  words  that  can  be  understood  by  young  children ;  the  variety  of  script  exercises, 
tnboih  words  and  sentences;  the  diTision  of  the  book  into  spediic  monthly  and  yearly  sections; 
reTiew  lessons. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  substantially  bound.     We  toiU  send  eample  copUe  by  vuM 
for  examincMon  on  receipt  qf  16  cents . 


Thb  Educatiohal  Reporter  for  May,  is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  edacational  pursoits  on  application. 

hisoD,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 
138  A 140  Grand  St..  New  York ;  133  A  135  State  St.,  CMoago; 


Eclectic   Classical   Series. 

Measn  Wilkoh,  Hihklb  ft  Co^  take  pleMnre  in  amwimeiiig  the  first  two  books  of  tko 
ECLECTIC  QU^SSICAL  SERIES,  bj  jhwF.  G.  K.  Babtsoloiuw,  a  practical  and  ex- 
penenced  cltniicii  teaci*cr: 


BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A  eondae  and  syrtemade  ammgemrat  of  the 
laws  of  the  Latio  tongae,  prepared  wltli  Bpecial  reference  to  daaa  nee  in  acboow  and  ooUegea. 
In  the  treatment  of  Etymology,  the  rerb  la  placed  flrat:  in  Sjiitax,  the  examples  invceda  tho 
role.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type :  small  ^pe  careAilly  aroided.  170  pp.,  l2mo.,  half  roaa. 
Price,  tl.frJ.    Sample  copies  to  Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  introdnction,  $1.00.   Jfow  readif, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  aecompani  the  Gammar.  Beady  In  tima  te 
|aU  schools.    Price  same  as  the  Grammar. 


also: 


GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS,    By  Al«.  M.  Gow.  A.  M..  Sop't  PobUe 

8chools,  JtTansTille,  Ina.  A  systematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law,  adm»ted  to  the  naa 
of  schools  and  families.  12mo.,  doth.  Prioe,  $l,tt.  Sample  copy  to  teachers,  and  soppBea 
for  introdaction,  S4  cents. 


TsiCHVRB  are  imrlted  to  send  for  onr  new  lUnstrated  DescriptiTe  Caialogoc,  and 
Pag^s  of  the  loUowing:     Eclectic  GeogrH»ies,  Ycnable's  U.  8.  History,  and  Ldgh'a  Phooetie 
Readers. 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Company, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

TILLIUQHAST  &  MASON, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kinds  of 

School  Boobs,  Slates, 

INKS,  PENS  IND  HOLDEBS,  PENCIIS, 


Also,  all  kinds  of 


Mimiw  Isii  ill  Uii  PnMii!  Sulimlg 


Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fancy 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  Supplied  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS^ 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

TlIiUNGHAST  &  iriASON, 

113  4*  115  JiriestminaUr  St.,  Pravidemee,  JR.  I. 


THB  SnaW  BOOBS 


ov 


Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S  ELEm/jTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Price  $1.00. 

BSADBURrS  ELEMENTAST  TSIGOHOMETRT,  with  Tables,  120  pp.  Price  $1.00. 


These  works  are  becoming  yery  popular  as  text  books,  though  they  have  been  published  bnl  a  few 
mouths.  They  answer  more  nearly  tnAu  any  others  In  thete  branches  the  growing  demand  for  brief 
and  coodso  books  suited  to  the  prpscnt  grade  of  ffigh  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  c<mtain  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  prao* 
tical  qnestious  at  the  close  of  the  different  nooks,  and  exercises  for  original  demonstration  are  feat- 
ures of  great  interest  and  yalne. 

They  daye  alreHdy  been  introduced  In  a  large  number  of  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 


From  Prof.  FRA'S  BOWEN,  Haryard  College,  Cambridge. 
Tour  Elementary  Geometry  is  far  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  which  I  haye  yet  seen-  It 
has  the  great  me  it  of  conciseness,  omitting  all  irrclerant  or  otherwise  needless  matter,  and  contains 
within  a  small  number  of  pages  all  the  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  which  the  pupil  needs  to  know  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  to  Haryard  College.  Then  the  Practical  Questions  and  (veometrical  Exer- 
cises are  wo  judiciously  prepared  a*  not  to  perplex  the  student  with  needless  difficulties,  and  yet  to 
gfye  him  the  quickness  in  computation,  the  readiness  in  applying  his  preyious  knowledge,  and  the 
skill  in  deyi^ing  geometrical  modes  of  proof  for  himself,  which  are  a  necessary  prepsranon  for  the 
study  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Your  work  ought  to  be  made  the  only  text  book  on  the  subject  for 
use  in  our  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

From  A.  J-  SWAIN,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Steyens  High  School,  Claremont  N.  H. 
The  Geometry  I  am  specially  pleased  with,  inasmuch  as  it  giyes  the  student  something  to  DO  as 
well  as  LBABN.  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  schools,  where  the  time  for  Geometry  is  limited. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  BQLL,  Teacher  in  American  Asylum,  Hartford. 
I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded^that  of  the  omission  of  unim- 
portant matter,  and  thmlf  it  will  thus  be  well  adapted  to  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  our  higher 
•efaools. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BEOWN  ALSO  PUBLISH 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra. 

S50  pp.   Frioe,  $1.20. 

This  is  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  yet  contains  enough  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  for  college* 
It  has  a  large  number  and  great  yarie^  of  problems,  bat  does  not  slm  to  present  all  the  abstract 
prlnciplKS  included  in  many  larger  books.  The  book  can  be  completed  in  one  year  in  any  well  grad- 
ed school,  and  has  been  introduced  and  is  used  in  a  Wge  majority  of  the  High  Schools  oi  New  j£ng- 
land,  and  extensiyely  elsewhere . 

BJtTOJT'S  SERieS  OF  ^RITHJtMmTICS* 

The  different  works  of  this .  series  are  belicyed  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  use  of 
Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  Academies,  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  examples  are  praeiical,  definUloos  clear  and  concise,  methods  of  analysis  business  like,  and 
the  books  present  the  latest  and  most  approyed  methods  of  mathematical  instruction.  The  series  is 
used  exclusiycly  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  more  than  any  other  series  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  largely  West. 

From  Mr.  H.  O.  Harrington,  Principal  of  High  School,  Danyers,  liasa. 
The  clearness  and  breyity  of  definitious  and  logical  arrange**ient  of  principles  are  marked  featnns 
of  merit  in  Katon's  Mathematical  Series. 

From  Mr.  T.  P.  Maryatt,  Principal  of  High  School,  Peterboro*,  N.  H. 
After  using  Eaton's  Algebra  a  year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations.    I 
haye  giyen  the  Geometry  a  pretty  thorough  examination  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  thst  it  is 
(he  book  we  want. 

From  C.  W .  Ranlet,  Esq.,  Chaimum  of  School  Committee.  Holyoke,  Mass. 

•  •  *    We  haye  Eaton's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  already,  and  are  so  weP  pleased  with 

them  that  we  shall  continue  them. 

From  Merritt  Young,  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  Wayne  County,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  works  of  the  kind  that  I  considvT  equal  to  Eaton's  Arithmetic. 

Single  copies  of  above  work  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Mfihermi  tertma  fmr  JPVrsf  Mmtr^dmeHmm* 

Descriptiye  ca^a]ogue  of  aboye,  and  other  valuable  Educational  works,  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publishers. 

THOJfMrSOA',  BIGEM^OW  4*  BROWW, 

S5  isd  so  COBHHILL,  BOSTOX. 


*«01ioioe,  Oliairiniiiii^,   Olieapl 
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THE    NURSERY! 

^est  of  all  -the  Bfafpaasines  for  Olxildlron. 

"Exquisitely  Illustrated,"  "Beautifully  Printed,"   "Admirably  Edited." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  leading  critical  jouraals.  "  Thb  NuRSBRr  "  will  go  on 
improving  from  year  to  year.  It  has  attained  its  present  large  circulation  and 
brilliant  reputation  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  attractions  the  most  genuine,  appreciated 
by  both  young  and  old.  As  a  means  of  educating  children  in  right  forms  of  speech 
and  in  a  pure  morality,  such  as  every  parent  will  approve,  its  yalue  cannot  be  over^ 
stated. 

Terms. — $1.50  a  year  in  advance ;  15  cents  a  single  number.  A  liberal  discount 
to  clubs.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Publisher,  JOHN  L. 
SHOREY,  86  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

Superbly  Illustrated  Gift  Books  for  Children. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  "The  Nursery"  are  published  half-yearly,  and  are 
now  eight  in  number.  Price,  in  plain  green  cloth,  .81 ;  Holiday  Edition  (in  extra 
style)  81-2o;  The  two  volumes  of  each  year  bound  in  one,  ^1.75. 

Volumes  of  1867,  1868,  186D  and  1870  are  now  ready. 

"  The  eight  little  bound  volumes  of  The  Nursery,  in  their  attractiYe  coTers  of 
green  and  gold,  contain  just  the  tidbits  for  childish  appetites.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble  for  any  other  Christmas  gift  for  the  very  young  folks  to  be  such  a  tnultuwn  in 
parvo  as  this  Nursery  of  delights." — Boston  Transcript. 

*^,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  pri'^e,  by  the  Pub- 
lisher, John  L.  Sboreyy  86  Bromllelil  §C.,  BostoBf  Matt. 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargent's  Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers, 

KNOWN  AS  PART  TWO. 
PKOjy^UJVClNG   SrjEJLJLJER,  4*c. 

Sargent's  Standard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Reader.      12mo,  half  morocco,  528  pages. 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco  336 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader,  12nio,  half  morocco,  beautifully  illus'd.  264 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216 

Sargent's  Second  Standard  Reader,  illustrated,  216 

Sargent's  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Peca- 
ILir  Cords,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.     It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Oriqinal  Elooutionary  Iktrodcction  of  an  emiDent- 
ly  concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  princi- 
ples which  are  essential  to  successAil  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionaiy 
pieces  which  universal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefully  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  the  one  thing  in  Hand,  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  baring 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  educationxd  inquiry,  b<ith  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  &c. 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  Johh  L.  Shorby,  Boston. 


THE   HUMAN   LOCOMOTIVE 

•himld  bt  cuelDlIj    engiiicered,  urwlH    it  mtj    ran   off   tha 

tnek   or   lift    M   ur  monttnt  <    kp«p  lu    ikllcUe    Intcnul 

nutehlBci;    la   psiftct   trim,   or  pi-t  It  b  good  worcloft  ooo- 

dlUoB  when  oat  of  oi^tr  ia  lbs  sbIIh  pTOTtm  of 

TABRART'H   EFFERVEBCENT   aEI.TZER  APKBIEHT. 

Tfa«  ihamaKlincu  wllti  wblch  it  c1fiiu».  wlihont  liritsiloK  'be  bowela.  thf  tone  mod  rliror  which  It 
Imptnaioibcatnmnch:  it.  ■pprilElnR  etTrcu:  lu  coolinE.  rcfn.falnit  opcmian  In  rever;  UnrrUet 
ItiiTarddu  b«H]uhei  ll>  uubtloai  propenln.  ind  lu  fup«rior  tatriv  u  ■  p:nBr>l  Goirredn  Ju- 
Ufy  Lfac  UHrtlnn  ihu  It  li,  beyonil  al\  compunigii,  tha  moat  T»lu>blii  ruailT  medlclDC  of  Ibe  tgt. 

SOLD  BV  ALL  DftUGGrsTS. 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic, 

One  vol.,  8to.  price  (UO. 
"  Thl«  Hv  walk  i*  pra-enloenllT  anptrtor  to  an    preeedliw  publication  or  the  kind.— OUcoff 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

CONCORDANCK  AND  CLASSIFIED  INDEX, 

BY  CHARLES  W.  STEARNS,  H.  D. 
Ona  ToL,  »  mo.,  prica  tl.OO. 
"I  deem  fonr  edition Ibe  bsM,  I  bsTo  ever  aeen."      Pruftiaar  J.  H.  GUmon,  CoiTenlir  of 

A^    AI^Af.YTICAL    A]¥D    PRACTI€AE< 
FRElWCn    GRAirimAK, 

BY  J.  G.  KEETEL8. 
Om  vol.  Ilmo.  price  tl.W. 
Copieanf  IbsnboTeworkafttreiunlnHlon,  raar  be  bad  of  the  pnbllahen  on  Rc^pt  afaDeluir 
tbe  Ktail  price.    Comapondenee  aolldted. 

Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt, 

Fnbliaher*,  New  TAric. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE.  6 

■Silicate  Book  Slatest 

roB  SCHOOLS  AHS  fMIXBGBa.  H 

I  Light,  FortaUa.  ITdielsss,  rnnbla  R 

USITSBBiLLT  USED  IH  BCHO0L&  | 

Silioate  Book  Slates,      Silioate  docket  blates, 


Blach-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 


Ihkea  lb*  bert  Tin  «r  Woodn  B 


II.T.SlUcate  Book  Slale  Co.    VT^X^^SbMi 

t     aiMn>un«r  AXD  uiMMMH :  foriblpplniaMjwltkbaaaanicuarBiim. 

Cor.  FULTON  t  CHURCH  Stt.  Iw  Tirt.  I  »»mh  h>ir  0£«ir*BJW<  pii(ni,««M. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PubHshed  by  W.  S.  PORTESOUE  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  E.  C.  &  T.  Biddle,) 

714  Chestnut  Street  i  PMladelpliia,  Pa. 

OiHttenden's  Series  of  Book-keeping 

Consists  of  Four  Treatiiies,  each  with  Ke^  and  Blank  Books.  Thb  extensire  nso  of  these  books  in 
Pablic  and  Private  Schools  and  Commercial  Colleges,  in  all  pans  of  the  conntrj,  through  a  loofc 
series  of  years,  is  the  best  eTidenoe  of  die  great  faror  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  pracUcal 
teachers. 

Thomas\  Ly fid's  and   Oswald's  Etymologies^ 

The  most  complete  Etymological  series  published  in  the  United  States. 

Fiske's   Manual  of  Classical  Literature, 

Supplemental  Volume  of  Platee  and  Clataioal  Antiquities. 

The  attet  comprises  the  first  three  parts  of  the  Mannali  in  a  conyenient  form  for  Hi^  Scliooto 
and  Academies. 
Other  ralnable  ITezt-Books  for  Schoola,  Academies  and  Colleges,  are  published  by 

W.  S   FORTESCUE  &  CO. 

4^  Send  for  DfcHpHve  Catalogue.  ^MM 


yikUTUi  BOOZ  AQEITTS 

llV^l^    \    %ilP  FOB  THE 

FUNNY  SIDE  OF  PHYSIC. 

800  Pages,  250  Engravings. 

K.  Startling  expose  of  Medical  Humbugs  of  tlie  pMt  and  present.    It  yontilates  Qua^^s  Im- 

Sostors,  TniTelling  Doctors,  Patent  Medicine  Venders,  Noted  female  Cheats,  Fortune  Telleiv  aod 
tediums,  and  cives  interesting  accounts  of  Notrd  Physicians  and  Nanatives  of  theb*  HTes.  It  re- 
Teals  startling  secrifts  and  instructs  all  how  to  aroid  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  gire  exeln- 
sire  territory  and  liberal  commissions.    For  ciiculars  and  ter  us  address  the  publishers. 

J.  B.  BUKR  &  HYDE,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


Agents  wanted  for  the 

Uncivilized  Races  of  Men '  V  t^hHSS?™ 

Being  a  oomprehensiTe  account  of  their  Mannerft  and  Customs,  and  of  their  Phy- 
sical, Social,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Characteristics.  By  Rer.  J.  G.  WOOD, 
M.  A.,  F.  L.  S..  500  Engravings,  1500  Super  Rojal  Octaro  Pages,  in  Two  ToN 
umes,  or  Two  Volumes  in  One. 

Agents  ave  makingoyer  $100  per  week  in  selling  tMs  work.     An  earty  appMeation  wlU  secsft 
a  choice  of  territory.    For  terms  address  the  publishers. 

J.  B.   BUBR  &  II¥DE^ 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEOiE  ISim  imi  IMU  SCEOOL 


AT    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


J.    C.    Q-reenough,   A.    B.,   PrinoipaL 

ASSISTANTS. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  BANCROFT,  Miss  SARAH  MARBLE, 

Miss  MARY  L.  JEWETT,  Miss  ANNA  C.  BUCKLIN. 

LECTURERS   AMD   SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  I).,  Moral  Science. 

*'    S.  S.  GREENE,  LL.  D.,  Language. 

*<    J.  LEWIS  DIM  AN,  LL.  D.,  Mediaeval  and  EngUsh  History.  % 

Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE,  American  History. 
Prof.  B.  W.  BLAKE,  Physiology. 
Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematics. 

**    T.  WHITING  BANCROFT,  Rhetoric. 

**    CHARLES  U.  GATES,  Modern  Languages. 

Terms,  Vacations  and  Sessions. 

The  school  year  consists  of  fort^  weeks,  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
Fall  and  Winter  Term  begins  the  First  Tuesday  in  September,  and  closes  Friday,  Jannarr  24, 1873. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Februar}'  4,  1873,  and  close  Friday,  June 
S7^873. 

The  Spring  Term  will  be  preceded  by  a  vacation  of  one  week. 

There  willbe  a  recess  of  thrt>e  days  at  Thanksgiving,  and  of  one  week  daring  the  Christmas  holi- 
daya.    There  will  al«o  be  a  recess  of  one  week  in  the  middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

'Che  school  will  hold  its  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of 
each  school  week,  from  9.30  a.  m.  till  2.30  p.  x. 

A  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  in  order  that  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  State,  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  of  instruction,  may 
be  present,  and  all  interested  in  the  work  of  popular  instruction  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  two  years'  Course  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  uur  Uigh  Schools  will  be  able  to  finish  the  course 
in  one  Tear,  and  those  furnishing  satisfactoiy-evidcnce  of  having  honorably  completed  a  course  at  a 
Uigh  School,  will  be  admitted,  without  an  examination,  to  an  advanced  standing  in  the  school. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  all  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teachhig  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  itho'ie  Ifland.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach,  may  enter  the  school  for  a 
fall  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  mileage  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  among  those  pupils  who 
reside  at  a  distance  exceeding  five  miles  irom  Providence.         » 

Pupils  boarding  in  Providence  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  if  they  lived  at  home.  The 
aid  famished  to  any  one  pupil  is  limited  to  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

For  stndcnts  who  wish  to  reside  in  the  city,  board  and  rooms  in  good  families  may  be  obtained  at 
prices  varying  from  $3.50  to  $5.&0  per  week.  Booms  may  be  obtamed  by  those  who  wish  to  board  ' 
themselves,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

School  officers  in  the  several  towns  are  requested  to  act  as  a  Committee,  to  recommend  atudents  • 
of  good  capacity,  from  their  towns,  for  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  course  ot  study. 

Address,  for  other  information,  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  587,  ProTidence,  B.  L 
FMvideDce,  Sept.  1872. 


■:0:- 


NEW  READING  BOOKS. 


■:o  J- 


The  Piank^  Senes, 


■:  o  :- 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  shall  issne  in  early  summer  a  new 
series  of  Reading  Books, 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  8.  HILLARD, 

To  be  called  the  "  FRANKLIN  SERIES." 

« 

The  Selections  will  be  new  and  careAilly  made,  and  the  entire  series  beauti- 
taWj  Illustrated. 

Committees  and  Teachers  who  think  of  changing  their  Reading  Books  this 
season,  are  invited  to  defer  their  decision  until  the  aboye  are  published. 

The  "  rmsmi' Fim "  it  now  mil 


:o: 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 


PIJBIilSHJERS, 


No.  114  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


TTie  Lihra/ry  of  every  School  where  UTkglish'  is  taught  02ight 


to  have  a  copy  of 


TAINE'S 


ENGLISH   LITERATURE 


Complete  in  Two  Volumes  octavo. 


PRICE, 


$7.80, 


Where  it  is  thought  that  the  hooTc  may  he  used  as  a  text-book, 
a    single   copy    will   be    sent,    carriage  prepaid,    on   receipt    of 

HALF  THE  BETAIL  PRICE,  THIS  OFFER 
IS  OPEN  UNTIL  the  beginning  of  tlie  Fall  School  Season 
of  1873,  say  OCTOBER  IsU 


PROF.  P.  R.  LOUNSBERY,  OF  YALE  COLLEGE, 

mtyt:     *'!  wlnh  it  ooold  be  Introdaoed  into 
erery  hooeetiold.^ 

PROF.  L  CLARK  SEELYE,  OF  AMHERST  COL- 
LEGE, toys:  "It  is  the  best  History  of  Eng- 
lish Llteretnre  that  has  been  written.  Every 
edacatod  man  ought  to  read  it" 

Mr.  GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS,  wy»:  "ThedoUcate 
and  sympathetic  insight,  the  mastery  of  the 
■abject,  and  the  vivid  and  pictareaqne  style— 
unparalleled  In  such  a  work— seem  to  me  equally 
xcmarfcable." 

Mr.  BAYARD  TAYLOR  «1^«.*  "I  consider  it  the  best 
history  of  English  Literature  in  existence/* 

Mr.  WM.  CULLEN  BRYANT  ^:  "i  concurfuiiy 

with  the  favorable  opinion  expressed  oonoemlng 
it  by  Mr.  Taylor." 


PROF.  MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  OF  THE  UNIVER- 

SITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  says.-  "it  forms  an 
intellectual  era  in  a  man*s  life  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Taine--e8pecla11y  of  his  masterful 
and  inspiring  work  on  English  Literature.  Of 
that  marvellous  book,  it  mast  be  said  that  it  uf 
henceforth  simply  indispensablo  to  the  students 
of  our  Literature.** 

REV.  DR.  PRI M  E,  <A  <A«  N.  Y.  Obsebveb,  mya :  " It 
is  a  wonderful  work.  It  shows  a  power  of 
analysis,  and  a  vivid  delineation  of  scenes  In 
past  ages,  which  are  almost  unequalled  in  the 
range  of  historical  literature.** 

Dr.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  -ays;   "i  am 

Batisfied  that  every  English  and  American  stu- 
dent will  leam  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  per- 
haps a  little  modesty,  by  reading  what  this  acute 
and  audacious  Frenchman  has  to  say  about  the 
tenants  of  our  literary  Valhalla.** 


♦  ♦• 


HOLT  A;  WILLIAMS,  25  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 


GOSTWICK   Jb  HARRISON'S    GERMAN   LITERA- 
TURE. 

tTnifonn  with  the  o]aa9-room  abridgment  of  Taine's  English  Literatare,  large  ISmo,  $8.50.     JIT8T  PUBLISHED. 

lyom  the  London  Athenceum.  , 

Any  ono  who  la  denlronn  of  forming  nn  easy  nnd  ploanant  aoqnaintance  with  the  best  works  of  German  authors  maj 
be  safely  rcoornmcnded  to  study  it.  The  book  gives  a  very  complete  view  of  general  literature  from  the  earliest  tiairjt, 
passing  with  jndicious  brevity  over  some  of  those  works  which  have  rather  earned  the  respect  of  acholnra  than  the  eatevot 
of  gcnonii  readers.  *  *  *  *  At  the  same  time  the  authors  have  not  shmnk  from  grappling  with  Grerman  ptailosopbr, 
although  the  staple  of  their  work  is  of  a  more  popular  character.  There  is  decided  merit  in  many  of  the  trazMlatioBs  ia 
verse,    *    *    *    *    and  the  reader  will  find  much  to  enliven  his  pauage  through  the  wide  field  of  Qerman  Uteratore. 

Prom  the  Pall  MaU  GautU, 
The  mode»>t  title  g^ivcn  to  this  rolnme  scarcely  conveys  an  adequate  notion  of  its  oontcnts.  The  writera  have  not  bcvn 
satisfied  with  makint?  use  of  the  opinions  and  knowledge  of  their  predecessors,  but  have  thionghont  the  book  vxKrek»A 
an  independent  jmigment.  and  on  some  subjects— oh,  for  example,  German  theology  and  philosophy — ^mnch  thoagLs 
npiiearA  to  have  been  usefully  exr)cnde«1.  *  «  *  «  The  authors  hare  endeavored,  and  we  think  suooesfffnllj.  ta 
explain  the  poRition  occupied  by  tho  must  original  minds  of  the  country.  The  book,  though  mainly  aenrioaafaie  for 
reference,  is  written  in  a  style  likely  to  attract  the  reader. 

THE   CLASS   ROOM   TAINE. 

TAINE*S  ENaLISH  LITERATURE  ABRIDGED  FOR  GLASS  USE.    By  John  Fxocs,  Lectnzcr  and  AdnabiM 
Librarian  in  Harvard  UnfverMity.     Large  12mo,  f  2.60. 

Prononnced  superior  co  any  other  work  of  its  class  by  the  instructors  at  Tale,  University  of  Michigan,  WaaliIi»gt»B 
and  Lee  University,  Middlebury  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Beloit  College,  lUndolph-Haoon  College,  WsfJi  jan 
University,  University  of  Chicago,  etc.,  etc 

FREEMAN'S   HISTORICAL   COURSE. 

It  is  hoped  in  time  to  take  in  short  histories  of  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Those  of  Eogtaad 
and  Scotland  will  shortly  appear,  and  authors  are  at  work  on  other  parts  of  the  plan.  All  the  works  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Freeman. 

1.  OUTLI  >IES  OF  HISTORY.    By  Edward  A.  Frkkman,  D.  0.  L.    16mo,  01.25. 

2.  ENGLAND.    By  Miss  EDtru  Thompson.    In  Prew. 

Prizeman's  Outlines  pronounced  su[)erlor  to  any  other  work  of  its  olam  by  the  instructors  at  Harvard,  U.  8.  Kaval 
Academy,  Williams  CoU^o,  Bowdoin  College,  Western  Reserve  College,  etc.,  eto. 

BAIN'S   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

16mo,  60  cents.    Key  5U  cents, 
Lately  published.    Used  already  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  VinHnia ;  Hampden-Sidn^  College,  Va.:  F^iTfiifla 
Insiituto,  Pavilion,  Kansas;  Now  burgh  Institute,  N.  Y. ;  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsburg,  Md.;  St.  Agiunr  HaO, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School;  St.  John's  Hect^ry,  Thomaston,  Maine,  etc.,  etc. 

WHITNEY'S   GERMAN   COURSE. 

Gramnmr,  91.7S.    Reader,  $3.00. 
Used  at  Yale,  Harvard,  University  of  Virginia,  etc. 

OTTO'S   GERMAN   COURSE. 

Oerman  Conversation  Grammar,  13mo,  roan,  $1.76.    Evans'  German  Reader  to  the  foregoing,  $1.60.    Beginning  G«r> 

man,  12mo,  clQ{;h,  fl.UO.    German  Conversations,  18mo,  cloth,  76  cents. 
Used  nt  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Virginia,  and  loading  High  Schools  and  Normal  SchooLa  in  llisMa' 
chnsetts,  Connecticut,  California,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Indiana,  New  Jemcy,  New  York,  Fennsylrania,  etc 

OTTO'S   FRENCH   COURSE. 

French  Conyersatlon  Grammar,  12mo,  half  roan,  $1.76.    Bocher's  French  Reader  to  the  foregalng,  ISmo,  half  roan,  $1JBQ. 
The  text-book  of  Harvard.  Yale,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolof^y,  Trinity 
Co11e($e,  The  College  of  New  York.  VaMir  Female  Colleee,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  leading  High  and  Nonnai 
Schools  in  Mastiuchusetts,  New  Hampshuro,  Maine,  California,  Michigan,  and  many  in  other  States. 

PTLODET'S    FRENCH    SERIES. 

B«-ginnlng  French,  lOmo,  boards.  00  cents.    Boginner^s  French  Reader,  a  companion  to  **  Beginning  Frendi,  60  ceatk 
Second  French  Reader,  cloth,  $1.26.    La  Litt^ratnre  Fran^ise  ClasMlqae,  ISmo,  cloth,  $1.75. 
La  Litt^rature  Fran^ise  Contemporaine,  l*^mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 
The  elementary  books  used  in  the  California  and  Louisiana  public  schools,  and  quite  generally  in  the  best  eleoMntasy 
•choolo.    The  higher  works  used  at  Yale,  Harvard,  etc. 

KEETELS'   ORAL   METHOD   WITH   GERMAN. 

ISmo.    Half  roan,  $1.76. 
Uwd  by  Dickinson  CoUege;  Norwich  Academy,  N.  Y. ;  Wells  College  (Fern.),  K.  Y. ;  Alexandria  Fern. 
Yonnr,  Ladies*  Sem.  and  Coll.  Inst.,  Monroe,  Mich. ;  Knapii's  Germ.  Inst,  Bait..  Md. ;  Lawrence  Acad.,  Fahnoath. 
Miwt  M.  Louise  Putnam,  Boston ;  Ontario  Fern.  Sem.,  Cannndal^ua,  N.  Y. ;  Public  Schools,  Bryan,  O. :  Ohio  We^deyia 
Univ. ;  Lockwood*s  New  Acad.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  H.  Brigge,  BuHalo,  N.  Y. ;  High  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  Brooke  HaB 
Fern.  Sem.,  Media,  Penn.,  Jia,  &c. 


Sera..  Ta.; 


SEND   FOR  A   CATALOGUE, 

Oontalning  deacrlptiona  of  a  large  number  of  works  of  same  standing  as  those  advertiaed  above. 

HOLT  A  WILLIAMS,  25  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 


P«t  §>uM  ^nm, 


TEE   HOST   BEAUTIFtri    tSBXEB   OF    SCHOOL-BOOKS 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR.  &  CO.  have  the 

)[  umonncing  tint  IIiet  hmve  nov  riaily,  iJUr  mm)  BMHitbi'  pirpui- 
1  l»ije  onUij,  lit  lint  Ibnr  nnmben  of  m  mlirelj  ntw  kw  oT  School 
rhieh tbc; duignile "The Ahiiicak Educational RiADtu."  Thfjr 
1  pnbliibed  la  ufR  ■  irut  llut  ii  Dot  loppUFd  b;  *By  fluting  Kcia, 
ndatioB,  and  price  i  wd  it  ii  diimed  that,  in  tliai!  rapetti,  thr;  an 


■fign  of  llie  mitCTial  — aoTlK*.  Inwni,  and  aut|]ect-iiUtcr— bu  been 
to  irith  the  ulmoit  cart. 

lired,  b;  a  lih-long  eiprriFoce  in  the  mrk  of  elemCDtary  education.  ■ 

of  Um  nirt  Bodar  comljinei  tbc  tcori  -uUal,  the  olplUichc  wulkai,  and  lbs  ftui-lc  mllhod.  T\<e  >0ld  aiid 
pfaooic  matboda  are  nied  to  Ifaich  the  elcmrntuy  louodt  and  Iheir  limpleat  combinatkiiu.  Woidi  an  taogbt 
bjr  BHDciating  tbem  "1111  the  pictorial  rcpretentationa  of  familiar  oyecia,  and  their  aiiilTHt  Itadi  to  a  ayile- 
matic  ud  logical  pi»aitati(m  of  Icllm  and  tlicir  josiiA,  ai  the  compoiHoli  of  the  irotdi  T)ie  vbole  Byitcm 
i>  logical  and  ifitamatic  fnini  the  befinninit  Id  the  end.  Thr  rrgMlar  cambinitiani  are  cartfult;  preicoted  at 
tbe  oDioiafiiccrTient.  aDd  Itte  pupil  ia  made  to  pau  bj  alow  dcf^ma  to  what  ia  ammu/muand  compUi.  Artien- 
liitw»  tad  fnmuHeitilioit  are  acearcd  bdDn  the  pupil'amind  ia^erj-niach  occupied  with  other  coDaLdcmtioDi. 
Here  the  fJtonit  mttkoH  baa  been  kept  alendil^  in  view  In  the  arnnigemnit  of  tbe  enerciao- 

In  tbe  more  advanced  boolci  of  tbe  lerieg.  while  elocntionarj  priiicipln  have  beeu  carefullT  elaborated,  and 
illualiated  bj  appropriAle  nerciMj.  the  important  ohjecl  of  inilntcliug  tbe  popil  hiniaelf,  bj  meaui  of  hit 

Uon  upon  acienliflc  and  other  jubjecta,  entirely  diveiled.  however,  of  an  aliatnMe  or  technically  acienlific 

Dute  qnntiout  ~  aucli  aa  anj'  teacher  of  even  otdinarj  tact  aod  intelligence  coutd  mdilr  conilmct  without 

talned  tbercin.    Thrie  will  be  Ihund  \'rry  UKfnl  in  conducting  riercian  to  develop  Ibe  intelligence  of  tbe 

The  jiliu'ni'iimf  of  ihtie  booba  will  be  £iund  very  Or  bi  advance  of  tboas  of  any  other  leriia  in  beanty  and 
■ceuncy  of  drawuig,  and  careful  irtiitic  engn>  ing.  In  Ibit  mprct  thej  are  fuller  and  richer  than  any  atber 
readen  pnhUihed.  They  have  been  drawn  and  mgrmved  by  tbe  moit  eminent  and  talented  artiati  in  the 
United  Stataa.  eipieaaly  for  theae  bookt 

The  prinHn}  and  fnprr  an  of  a  high  order  of  ciceltcDce,  lb<  Ibnuer  being  the  bat  ityle  of  tba  vork  of  tba 
ireity  Fma  nl  Caiobridge. 


2  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  READERS. 

New  Graded  Reader,  Number  One. 

BEAUTIFULLY   FRDH-ED  ON  TINTED   PA^BSt,   FULLY  AND   KLEOANTLY   ILLUS- 

TEATBD)   WITH  CHASTE  ORNAHENTAL  OOTEB,  TTPIFYINO 

"  INDUBTRY." 

£4  jufKt.    ¥Tiu,  25  etnti, 

THE  first  six  lessons  of  this  book  aie  designed  chiefly  to  teacli  the  letten  q( 
fhe  Alphabet.  The;  comprise  illustrated  objects,  letlen,  end  irordi,  with  analyaei  or 
eavb  word.  The  spelling,  pronouncing,  and  reading  eiere ilea  have  been  veiy  catcfull}'  uruiged 
with  ■  vien  to  their  progreaaiveneBB,  aimplicity,  and  naturalness.  Thej  combine  the  adTScUfes. 
of  the  W^ord  Method,  the  Alphabetk  Method,  sod  the  PhonetU  Method.  The  list  of  worda 
at  the  begiuaing  or  each  le«Son  contaius  alt  the  new  leordt  used  in  the  ceadiug  exercise. 
Thia  will  be  found  coDveuieDt  far  the  application  of  any  of  theae  methods.  The  |>lan  and 
arraDgement  of  tbia  book  will  commend  it  to  all. 

(BpetimetH  of  the  nii—trationm  awl  Tvpt  af  thti  Tlrtt  Baader.) 


fly 
f  1  y 


adz 
adz 


The  above  are  from  the  fint  aii  leaiona,  designed  U 
eompriae  seienteen  similar  illaatrations. 


PaUished  by  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Ca,  138  and  140  Onnd  Street,  New  Ti^ 
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But  the  poor 
bird  is  dead! 

O,  why  did  it 
die?  I  will  teU 
you. 

Maud,  while  at 
play,  did  not  think 


h 
a 

l 
h 
a 

tl 
it„ 


PnhlishBd  liy  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  138  and  140  Grand  Street,  Mew  Tirt. 
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New  Graded  Reader,  Number  Two. 

BE&1TTIFIIIJ.Y   rSINTZD  ON    TINTED    PAPER,    FULLY   AND   ELEOANTLT    ILLTTS- 

TKATED ;  VTTH  CHASTE  OBNAHENTAL  COVSB,  TYFIFTINO 

"TRUTH.", 

li^  paget.    Price,  3fi  orntt. 

THE  plan  of  this  Reader  correapands  with  that  of  the  first.  Care  has  been 
laken  to  grade  tbe  lesuni  ao  u  to  pruent  the  limpleBt  matten  first,  and  pau  bj  >lo« 
degrees  to  the  more  difficult  md  complei.  Tbe  reading  lessoDa  an  of  a  ver;  iateroting  char- 
acter, adapted  (o  the  capacity  of  a  child,  ;el  elevatiog  and  inatruclive.  A  Hat  of  wunla  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  lesson,  which  eoDtaiut  all  the  wordi  the  proDUDciation  of  which 
la  likely  to  occasion  any  difficulty  to  the  pupil.  They  may  therefore  be  used  either  u  pro. 
noimcing  or  Bpelliog  eierciaes.  Appropriate  ^Ketiioiu  for  Analgiu  aiB  giTcn  thR»i|;luiaL 
The  Piclure  Lftioni,  aside  from  their  great  b^uty  and  eiceUence  as  iUnslntions,  will  serre 
to  Bhow  la  Khat  way  aod  to  what  eitent  eiercisea,  having  in  view  the  trwniDg  mu^y  effected 
by  "Object  Teaching,"  may  be  conducted  by  the  uae  of  the  picture*.  They  have  b^D  drawn 
BDd  engraved  by  tbe  best  artists  eipressly  for  this  work  ;  and  no  eipenae  hai  been  spared  la 
reader  them  effective,  uot  ouly  as  attractive  embeUishmcnts,  bat  u  (he  meana  of  uaefitl  in- 
stroctton.  An  eipositioD  of  tbe  clemcDtary  souDda  of  the  lettera,  with  eicrciws  in  Articulation 
and  Phonic  Instruction,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  anifliary  to  the  teacher,  ii 
given  in  the  Introduction  to  the  book, 

(S^eeitHan  af  XUiutratton*  and  IVp"  "/  '^  SeeonA  BeaAer.} 


1.  One  day,  as  I  went  out  to  the  wheat 
field,  I  found  a  nest  of  young  quails. 

2.  They  were  quite  small,  and  I  left 
them  in  the  nest  for  the  old  bird  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Published  by  Ivision,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  138  axA  140  Grand  Street,  Hew  Tort 
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New  Graded  Reader,  Number  Three. 


l&i  pages.    Priee,  SO  cents. 

THE  plan  of  thia  Beader  ia  but  little  varied  from  that  of  Ae  second  book  of 
the  •criet.  Iniitesd  of  Pronomicing  Eierc[ieipreeedinE  tbeleuoiu,  thedefinitionaof  dif- 
flcult  and  HDUBiul  wordi  sn  placed  at  the  cod.  These  irordi  have  been  unneed  tlplialKticBllf , 
ao  u  Id  be  or  e»»y  reference.  Appropriate  Qualiotu/or  JmaiyiuRn  given  throughoat.  The«e 
will  be  found  of  gnat  value  in  training  the  pnpiU  to  give  brief  sanunarin  of  what  they  read ;. 
while,  at  the  aame  lime,  they  will  aerve  ai  tne  baiiB  of  luitHble  queetiooing  on  the  put  of  the 
teacher.  The  style  of  piecea  prepared  and  lelected  for  thii  book  will  be  found  but  one  ilep 
beyoud  thoae  of  the  preceding  number  of  tbe  Kriei,  and  the  ■rrangeineiit  auch  as  to  preserve 
the  gradation  from  the  first  to  the  last.  In  elocutionary  aa  well  as  literary  merit,  they  will  be 
found  luperior  to*thDBe  of  moBt  booki  of  thia  grade ;  while  dne  attention  hat  been  given  to 
tlieir  moral  tendency  and  osefulneas  in  conveying  information.  The  Ulostrations  aie  numenDi 
and  appn>priale,  and  are  of  the  Mgheit  order  of  excellence.  A  full  eipoaitiou  of  elocutionary 
principlei,  with  rulea  and  eierciiet,  n  far  as  they  may  be  made  available  in  teaching  the  )m- 
•on*  of  a  book  of  thii  grade,  ii  given  in  the  IntToduction. 

fgjwetiiMia  of  niiutniHotu  and  Tjfpv  0/  XMri  Sender.} 


6.   The  thief,  who  had  not  looked  at  the  horse 
with  care,  did  not  know  what  reply  to  make  to 
this  question.    At  last  he  said,  "He  is  blind  in 
the  left  eye." 
PnUished  by  lyision,  Elakemui,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  138  and  140  Grand  Street,  Kew  ToriL 
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New  Graded  Reader,  Number  Four. 

BBADTirULLY    PRDJTBD    OM   TINTED   PAPEB,    FUIiT   AND    ELEOANTLT   ILLTTS- 

TSAIEDi    WITH  CHABT£  OBNAMEKTAL  COVER,  Tmjmia 

"KKOWLXDGE." 

tifipagu.     Ptice,  70  amtt. 

THE  grade  of  this  Reader  ha«  been  urediUf  adapted  to  the  ■nata  or  panila  vho,  bj  t^  die 
u  well  u  >  diHuct  and  uatunl  ddiiec;  at  piece*  ol  as  atj,  [amiliar  iVle,    The  Civuoieal  sT  elo«- 

cnpiDui  to  enable  tbe  teacbei  to  imBnaa  them  upon  the  pnpila'  mmda,  TbeauMKl-malteroftbe  >eaaoiui»- 

Entiende  evirj  vaiiel;  pnqier  in  a  Mok  oT  thia  (rad( :  aa  Mpedal  pnoiMnce,  MwcTer.  bciu  (iTcii  D>  lurri- 
frpifrrj,  Ob  account  of  their  aimplidty^  both  for  analjiia  and  deliTcry,  Colloquial  mailer  liaa  been  ahutailantJ; 
aupplied,  on  acconnl  of  ila  value  tor  eloendonar^  puTpotea-    Much  of  the  material  of  thii  book  vdl  be  loand  to 

•eiadlic  alud^  and  an obienatiou of  nalue.    The  leaaoni  are  l.riefj' bnt^-"  "-  "-" •■  ■^-  —■ ■'-  -' •> — 
aa  conaecutii'il;  amnf  rd,  liaie  a  logical  leheiesce,  although  irtdclj  dilTt 
topis  treated.    The  a^niHamt  ofvcrda  uv  avefull;  taovht  bj  lisli  ■p]n 

uat  of  technical  Iznniuid  pnper  name*  hti  b«n  avoided.    Brief  uh/jici ,  .. 

■BOnlaguide  io  condiicliiig  eiercJKi  odliii  kind.    The  bemtjiof  Ihe  illnatntimu  cuinot  fail  1 

(apeeiman  of  lUuMtratloitt  and  lyps  of  JFourilt  Raadtr.) 


Of  the  daily  busy  life,  — 

Of  the  bustling,  driving  throng. 

As  they  madly  rush  along  ; 

But  would  calmly  pause  and  dream 

By  the  gentle  little  streanL 


PohMed  by  Ivision,  Bbiemui,  Tsylor,  *  Co.,  138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  TorL 
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New  Graded  Reader,  Number  Five. 

BEADnrHLLT  FEDITKD   Otr    TINTSD  paper,    fully    AKD    ELEQAKTLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED; BAJn>SOHBLT  ASP  SUBSTANTIALLY  BOUND  VS  CLOTH. 

SiOfoga.     Print,       cmtt. 

THIS  book  ii  designed  for  pnpili  who  luTe  completed  tlie  atudj  of  tia/oMrlA  boot  of  the 
JVns  OnuM  Strut.  Thg  nadini  leuoBi  ohuuI  of  pica*,  Kleclcd  cbkSj  fmai  the  worlu  ot  iludud 
wnlen.  Slid  uc  of  iQch  ■  charHcler  u  to  iDterfiBt  llie  jrounf  mind  ThJLe  iDpvtin;  infomuliDq  ud  devol- 
aping  intelligent  ind  l)iau;htfu]ncu,  DeOniliaiu  of  the  moat  dilSrult  wordi,  ilphibeliulljr  unnged,  in 
Kppended  Id  (uh  Ihbd,  ud  the  ttymctufuat  smiljrni  of  Ihcm  ihown,  when  nUIleiendr  ngolu  la  ba  pie- 
■eqted  withoat  extended  or  lechnie*!  eiplKiutiofl.  Thete  le«iou  ftTt  daignod  to  lerre  u  an  iatiodnclioii  lo 
the  uuporUdt  ttddf  of  word  ajialfiii- 

Tbe  AnHljiii  of  the  lufjjat-nutter,  bf  topio.  i<  glTon  ^t  the  end  of  rerj  muj  of  the  letBU,  u  ■  guide 
to  the  Iracber;  and  id  ttocutiomarj  aiuifm  !■  ileo  ^peoded  nrheTerer  it  wee  deemed  reqiuute,  with  refer- 
CBia  to  the  priueiplei  uul  nota  pTetented  and  EipUioed  in  the  IntndncUan. 

All  lUumiona  to  penou.  plus,  nod  iohjeeti  deemed  to  be  beyond  the  preTioui  R*ding  or  itndy  of  neh 
pupila  u  may  uae  Ihia  book,  are  curnillj  erplaioed  in  foit-notea  j  x  proper  uae  of  theae  will  tend  to  eneour- 

In  iba  aeloetioQ  of  iDb}eeta  tm  the  iUiutratioMt,  the  gDidiDg  principle  haa  been  la  attnet  the  attrition  of 
the  pupil  to  poinlj  of  enduring  intcmt.  and  lo  imput  Infonoalian  IhnDgb  Iba  ooiinptiTe  bculli  In  ngaid 
to  objecta  a  true  idea  of  which  conld  in  thii  va;  only  be  convejed,  Theie  illuatntiou  hare  ban  dnwn  and 
■ngnired  b;  (he  beat  arliili,  and  will  ehallenge  a  compatiaon  with  thou  of  an/  olliet  book  of  the  kind  hilh- 


«  typ^f  aiMtf  nmC  Btyle  0/  poffff 


PaUishtd  by  Ivison,  ffiakamui,  Taylor,  A  Co.,  138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


138  &  140  Grand  Street,  Now  Tork, 
July  15,  1673. 

E  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  edu- 
cationists to  the  ^iturUmt  ^iataHomd  Readers 

p  books  suitable  to  the   requirements  of  schools. 

'hey  will  be  found,  we  think,  in  every  way  worthy 

xamination  and  comparison,  in  so  far  as  adap- 

lanon,  gradation,  excelUnce,  beauty  of  manufacture, 

and   cheapruss    are   concerned.      The  series    is    now    com- 

plete,  excepting  a  slight  delay  in   the  issue  of  the  Fifth 

Reader.     This  will  be  ready  by  August  ist,  and  though 

no  price  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the  book,  we  can  say  that  the 

figure  will  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  other  books  of  the 

series. 

*»*  Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  Readers,  and  can  be  addressed  to  us,  or  to 
our  agents,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  A  set  of  the  com- 
plete Series — PiVB  books — will  be  mailed  on  receipt 

OF    $1.50,  IF    DESIRED   FOR  EXAMINATION,    WITH    A  VIEW  TO 
INTRODUCTION. 

2^*  ^dncaUmmt  i§tporier,  an  educational  journal  full  of 
useful  and  interesting  information,  will  be  sent  without 
charge  as  often  as  published, —  three  times  a  year,  —  on 
application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO., 

Educational  Publishers, 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  Yokk; 

133  &  135  State  Street,  CutCACo. 


AlVlVOUTVCEMiElVT  ! 


Eclectic   Classical   Series. 

Messrs  Wils.on,  Hihklb  &  Co.,  take  pleasure  in  sDDouncing  the  first  two  books  of  the 
ECJ-ECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES,  by  Fbof.  6.  K.  Baktholombw/  a  practical  and  ex- 
penenced  classical  teacJjer : 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A  concise  and  systematic  arranffement  of  the 
laws  of  the  Latin  tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 
In  the  treatment  of  Etymology,  the  rerb  is  placed  first:  in  byntax,  the  examples  precede  the 
mle.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type :  small  type  carntully  avoided.  :t76  pp..  12mo.,  hali  roan. 
Price,  tl.6u.    Sample  copies  to  Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  introdncticn,  f  1.00.    ifcw  ready, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.  Beady  in  time  for 
fall  schools..    Price  same  as  the  trrammar. 

also: 
GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS,    By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  a.m..  Snp't  Public 

bchools,  hiTansTiile,  Ina.  A  systematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Soaal  Law,  adapted  to  the  nse 
of  schools  and  families.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1,26.  bample  copy  to  teachers,  and  supplies 
for  introdaction,  84  cents. 

[.    Sample  copv-book  of 
the  series,    will  be  sent 
for  10  cents. 


TBACHBBfl  are  invited  to  send  for  onr  new  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  and  Specimen 
Pages  of  the  iollowing:  Eclectic  Geograpies,  Venable's  U.  8.  Uiatory,  and  Leigh's  Phonetic 
Readers. 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Company, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

TILLUQGHAST  &  MASON, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kindt  of 

School  Books,  Slates, 

INKS.  PENS  IND  HOLDERS.  PENCILS. 


Also,  all  kinds  of 

Mm]  Used  in  Uu  f  ui  Sduds. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fancrjr 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  Sopptied  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS, 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

TlI.I.INeHAST  &  mASON^ 

113  4*  115  WieHmiMster  St*,  JPraridenee,  JT.  1. 


NEW   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Olney^s   JfTathematics   and    CoitonPM    J^Tcw 

Greographies. 


By  Prof.  EDWARD  OLNEY. 

OF   MXOHIOAN  UNIVKMITT. 

I.  The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

Onsvol.jntho.,  price flW 

A  complete  Key  to  this  book  hat  been  prepared, 
which  also  embraces  a  large  number  of  additional 
examples.    Price,  $1.50. 

II.  The  Univerelty  Algebra. 


.$2  00 


(hievol.t^vo.t  price 

(Ready  July  26th.) 

III.  The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

OnevoLtSvo.f  tintedpaper ; tl-W 

Plane  anA  Spherical  Trlgonomeiry. 

OnevoLfBvo.f  tintedpaper $1.60 

Tbe  Geometry  and  Trlgonomeiry. 

Bound  together •2.60 

These  bookn  embrace  all  that  is  asually  contained 

in  worlcs  of  their  class,  and  in  a  Tery  much  impi  ov- 

ed  form. 

A.  UNIVERSITY  EDITION  OP  THE  GEO- 
METKT  AND  TRIGONOMETRY 

has  been  prepared,  which  embraces  more  than  any 
other  text-book  heretofore  published  on  these  sub- 
jects. Frice $3.00 

IV.  The  General  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Onerol.<,Svo,j  tinted  paper, $2.60 

The  aboTf  books,  bv  Prof.  Olnkt,  although  lust 
issued,  have  be<n  adopted  in  many  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  most  unqualified  praise  from  all  who 
hare  seen  them. 


The  Simplest,  Most  Practical,  and  Cheapest  Series 
of  Geographies  yet  published. 

OO  JL.TO  J>i^» 

XXW  BBSIXf  OV 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  whole  subject  embraced  in  Two  Books. 
Thie  ie  at  once  the  eimplest  and  moH  compiete 
Striee  of  Geographiee  eesr  publiehed. 

I.  Cotton's 

New  Introductory  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated,  conteinhig  18  entirely  new 
maps^rawn  expressly  for  this  book. 
P/ice 90  cents. 

II.  Colton's 
Common  School  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated.  It  also  contains  twenty- 
two  study  maps,  so  arriiBged  that  the  map  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  with  the  greatest  ease.  Two 
double-page  Railroad  Maps,  which  are  manrels  of 
beauty,  and  pronounced  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  best  published.  Also,  twelre  complete 
Reference  Maps. 
iVios •«•• 

THB   DiSTDIOUIBHUia  FEATURBS  OV   THKBX  BOOKS 


1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  scholar  should  He 
required  to  learn,  and  nothing  more,  stated  in  the 
clearest  possible  form. 

2d.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  Maps,  whidi 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  study. 

By  their  mt  a  great  Saviag  in  TtHic  aad 
Honey  Is  Ellcctc^. 

We  a»k  for  theee  new  bookt  a  comparUon  with 
the  beet  eeriee  yet  published. 


We  al8o  PuhlUK  the  foUowing: 


r/««sliiflr's  Primary   HIatorjr  of    V.   S. 

238  pp.    $1.00. 
IjOssIhk**  Gram.  Scli.  Hlatory  of  V.  S. 

288  pp.    $1.26. 
I«osalnff'*  Com.  Scli.  History  of  V.  S. 

878  pp.    $1.76. 

This  series,  by  Bbnson  J.  Lossino,  LL.  D.,  is 
now  completed,  and  each  volume  is  adapted  to 
some  class  of  pupils.  No  pains  or  expense  have 
been  spared  in  preparing  the  Mape  and  JUuetra- 
tiontt  and  they  are  now  submittea  to  the  public  in 
tiie  belief  that  it  ie  m^t  possible  to  produce  a  more 
perfect  series  of  School  Hietoriee,  either  in  literary 
merits  adaptation  lo  ihe  wanu  of  our  schools,  or 
the  elegance  of  illustrations. 


Shorter  Conrse  in  ArithmeiiCi 


Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic,   • 
Stoddard's  Combination  School  Arithmetic^ 
Stoddard's  Complete  Ajrithmetic , 
Will  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  | 
Arithmetics  for  graded  schools.  i 


$  .30 

.76 

126 

$2.30 


Text-Books  on  Government. 

A I  den's  Citizen's  Rlannaly    -       90  ets. 

A  Text-book  on  Government,  in  connection  with 
American    Inhtitutions,    adapted    to    Common 
Schools, 
Alden's  Science  of  GoYernnsent,  ai.SO 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions.  Adap- 
ted to  the  wants  of  Uigh  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Physiologies. 

Hooker's  First  Book  In  PbysiolovTv 

OO  ots. 
Hooker's    Human  Ftayslo1o|nr»  01.79 

For  Academies  and  general  readins.  By  Wobth- 
IMOTOM  UooKSB,  M.D  ,  Yale  College. 
£Ieiuenti4  of   Anatomy,    Playololoffyf 
au<t  Hygiene,  01.39. 

By  i,  R.  LooMis,  President  Lewisbnrgh  Univer- 
sity, Pa.    This  book  has  been  carefuUy  revised, 
but  the  only  important  changes  have  bieeu  made 
in  the  Chapter  on  DigeeUon. 
pMlmer'M  JPrsieUcal   UookkeeplBiTf 

ai.oo. 


JtSfSend  far  Complete  Seho9i  Cmtetiogme, 


ADDRESS, 


SHELDON  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Library  of  every  School  where  JEnglish  is  tauglU  ought 
to  have  a  copy  of 

TAINE'S 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Comjplete  in  Two  Volumea  octavo. 


PRICE, 


$7.80. 


Where  it  is  tJiougTU  that  the  booh  may  be  vsed  as  a  teat-booh, 
a    single   copy   will   be   sent,   carriage  prepaid,    on   receipt   of 

HALF  THE  RETAIL  JPBICE.     THIS  OFFER 

IS  OPEN  UNTIL  the  beginning  of  Uia  Fall  School  Season 

of  1873,  say  OCTOBER  Ist, 


PROF.  P.  R.  LOUNSBERY,  OF  YALE  COLLEGE, 

mpit:  '*I  wifih  it  oonld  be  introdaoed  into 
evwy  hoonhold.** 

PROF.  L  CLARK  SEELYE,  OF  AMHERST  COL- 

LEGEf  My«;  ''It  is  the  beat  Hlstoiy  of  Bngw 
Uah  Llteratore  that  hat  been  written.  Hrerj 
edncsted  nun  onght  to  read  it** 

Mr.  GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS,  ^:  "Theddleate 
and  qfmpatheUo  iniight»  the  mastery  of  the 
fmbjeot,  and  the  vivid  and  plotoreaqne  nfyle^ 
nnparaUelcd  in  wash,  a  work  eocim  to  me  equally 
remarkable.** 

Mr.  BAYARD  TAYLOR  MVt.-  "I consider  it  the  bei* 
history  of  RngUnh  Literatnre  in  exlstfinoe.** 

Mr.  WM.  CULLEN  BRYANT ««».•  "i  o<««arfaii7 

with  the  ftiTocable  opiaioo  eoqicMnd  ooooerning 
ttbylCr.T^kc.** 


PROF.  MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  OF  THE  UNIVER 

SITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  ea^*:  '*It  form, 
intdlectnal  em  in  a  man*B  life  to  make  the  ao- 
qnaintanoe  ci  Teine  espedally  of  his  mtutcrfnl 
and  lns|rfring  work  on  English  Literature.  Of 
that  manrdkNU  book,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is 
henoeforth  simply  indispensable  to  the  students 
of  our  Literature.** 

REV.  DR.  PRI M  E,  to  Me  K.  T.  OBazBYEn,  »ttva :  '"  It 
is  a  wonderful  work.  It  staows  a  power  of 
analysis,  and  a  vivid  delineation  of  soenes  in 
past  ages,  which  are  almost  unequalled  in  the 
range  of  historical  lltorature.** 

Dr.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  ^v:   *«i  am 

satlBfled  that  every  English  and  American  8tu> 
dent  will  leam  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  per- 
haps a  UtOe  modesty,  by  reading  what  this  acute 
•ad  andaolons  Trendmmn  has  to  a^  aboot  the 
loninta  ol  oar  Uteaxy  YalhaUai** 


•  ♦e 


HOLT  Ad  WILLIAMS,  25  Bond  Street,  Kew  York. 


I     OOSTWICK   9c  HARRISOirS   GERMAN  I^ZTERA- 

TVRE. 

UnUonn  with  the  olaa»-room  abridgment  oC  Talne^s  Engliah  Lltegratare,  Uucge  Umo,  |t^.     JT78T  FUBLISHSD. 

From  tk$  London  Athenaum, 
Any  one  who  1b  deslrooB  of  forming  nn  eaay  and  pleasant  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  .beat  vorka  of  German  anthorB  maj 
be  safely  recommended  to  atndy  it.  The  book  givea  a  very  complete  view  of  general  literatore  from  the  earli«Kt  times 
paaBlng  with  judicioas  brevity  over  some  onC  thow  works  which  have  rather  earned  the  rwpoot  of  scholars  than  the  esteeai 
of  general  readers.  *  *  *  *  A.t  the  same  time  the  authors  have  not  stai-nnk  from  grappling  with  German  pbiloaopfar, 
although  the  staple  of  their  work  is  of  a  more  popular  character.  There  is  decided  merit  in  many  of  the  tran>4ntioas  ia 
verse,    a    a    •    •    and  the  reader  will  find  much  to  enliven  his  passage  through  the  wide  field  <A  German  iiterasore. 

FYom  the  Patt  McM  GoMUe. 
The  modwt  title  given  to  this  volume  scarcely  conveys  an  adequate  notion  of  its  contents.  The  writers  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  making  oae  of  the  opinions  and  knowledge  of  their  predecessors,  but  have  throughout  the  book  egoerc^ard 
an  independent  judgment,  and  on  some  subjects— as,  for  example,  German  theology  and  philosophy— mnch  thoostt 
appears  to  have  been  usefully  expended.  •  a  •  «  The  authors  have  endeavored,  and  we  think  sacocssfuUy,  to 
explain  the  poidtion  occupied  by  the  most  original  minds  of  the  country.  Tlie  book,  though  mainly  servioQahia  far 
referenoei  is  written  in  a  style  likely  to  attract  the  reader. 

THE   CLASS   ROOM  TAINE. 

TAINB'S  ENGLISH  LITEBATtJRB  ABRIDaSD  FOR  CLASS  USB.    By  Jobs  Fiskx,  Lectnrer  and  AasiataA 

Librarian  in  Harvard  University.    Large  ISmo,  $2.50.  \ 

Pronounced  superior  go  any  other  work  o^its  class  by  the  tnstmctars  at  Yale,  University  of  Hiobigan,  WaabingtcB 

and  Lee  University,  Middlebury  College,  University  <rf  Pennsylvania,  Beloit  OoUege,  Bandolph-Uaooa  Ccdlege,  Wesfeysa 

University,  University  of  Chicago,  eto^  etc 

FREEMAN'S  HISTORICAL  COURSE. 

It  is  hoped  in  time  to  take  in  short  histories  of  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Tfaoae  of  Bngfaad 
and  Scotland  will  shortly  appear,  and  authors  axe  at  work  on  other  parts  of  the  plan.  All  the  works  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Freeman. 

1.  OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY.    By  Bdwabd  A.  FuRsimr,  D.  0.  L.    lOmo,  11.86. 
a.  ENGLAND.    By  Miss  Edith  Thompson.    In  Prest. 

Freeman's  Outlines  pronounced  superior  to  any  other  work  of  its  class  by  the  Instruotors  at  Harvacd,  U.  8.  Navil 
Academy,  WiUlama  College,  Bowdoin  College,  Western  Reserve  College,  etc.,  etc. 

BAIN'S  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

16mo,  60  cents.    Key  60  cents, 
Lately  published.    Used  already  at  Washington  and  Lee  Unlvendty,  Vh^nia ;  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.;  PavtBoa 
Institute,  Pavilion,  Kansas;  Kewbnrgh  Institute,  N.  Y. ;  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsbuig,  Md.;  St.  Agnear  ttsB, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School;  St.  John's  Bectcry,  Thomaston,  Maine,  etc.,  eto. 

WHITNEY'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

Grammar,  $1.76.    Header,  $2.00. 
Used  at  Yale,  Harvaord,  University  of  Vizginia,  etc 

OTTO'S   GERMAN  COURSE. 

Gennan  Oonrersatlon  Grammar,  ISmo,  roan.  $1.76.    Evuns*  German  Reader  to  the  forgoing,  $1.60.    Beginning  Ger- 
man, 12mo,  cloth,  $1.00.    German  Conversations,  18mo,  cloth,  76  osnts. 
Used  at  University  of  Michigan,  University  o)  Virginia,  and  leading  High  Schools  and  Normal  Schocria  in  Maw 
ohiuettB,  Connecticut,  California,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Indiana,  New  Jetsey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  etc 

OTTO'S   FRENCH   COURSE. 

Ttenoh  Conversation  Grammar,  12mo,  half  roan,  $1.76.    Bocher's  French  Reader  to  the  foregoing,  ISmo,  half  roaa,  ^IJSiL 
The  text-book  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  <^  Technology.  Trinity 
College,  The  College  of  New  York,  VasHar  Female  Oollefffl,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  leading  High  and  Ktoxoal 
Schools  in  Maasachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  CaUfornia,  Miohlgan,  and  many  in  other  States. 

PTLODET'S    FRENCH    SERIES. 

Beginning  French,  16mo,  boards.  60  cents.    Beginner^s  French  Reader,  a  companion  to  ^*  Beginning  French,  60  oeais. 
Second  French  Reader,  cloth,  $1.S5.    La  Litt^ratiire  Fran^ise  Claeniqne,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 
La  Idtt^rature  Fran^aise  Contemporaine,  l:lmo,  cloth,  $1.60. 
The  elementary  books  used  in  the  Califomia  and  Louisiana  public  schools,  and  quite  generally  in  U&e  best  eienaaaUarj 
■choola.    The  higher  works  used  at  Yale,  Harvard,  etc 

KEETELS'   ORAL   METHOD   WITH  GERMAN. 

12mc  Half  roan,  $1.76. 
Used  by  Dickinson  College;  Norwich  Academy,  N.  Y.;  Wells  College  (Fem.),  N.  Y.;  Alexandria  Fern.  Bern.,  \  h.; 
Young  Ladies'  Sem.  and  Coll.  Inst.,  Monroe,  Mich. ;  Knapp*s  Germ.  Inst,  Bait..  Md. ;  Lawrence  Acad.,  Falmouth.  Ma  «. ; 
Mis6  M.  Louise  Putnam,  Boston ;  Ontario  Fem.  Sem.,  Canand^na,  N.  Y. ;  Public  SchooLa,  Bryan,  0.*;  Ohio  WcKde  sa 
Univ. ;  Lockwood's  New  Acad.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  H.  Briggs,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  High  Sobool,  Oshkoah,  Wia. ;  BrookB  I  sfi 
Fem.  Sem.,  Media,  Penn.,  4to.,  &c  

SEND   FOR  A   CATALOGUE, 

Oontalning  descciptlona  of  a  lazga  munbor  of  worka  of  same  etandhig  aa  thoee  adveortiaed  abora. 

HOIiT  So  WILLIAMS,  25  Bond  Street,  New  7or]c. 


TMM  WBW  BOOMS 

ov 

Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Price  $1.00. 

BRADBUBrS  £LEMENTAR7  TBIOONOMETBT,  with  Tables,  120  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

T^h€  X*tr«  B00ks  4m  0me  v«/tfjne,  $1.50. 

These  works  are  b«>comh)g  very  ponular  as  text  bnoks,  tboufrh  tbcy  have  been  published  bill  a  few 
moDths.  Thoy  answer  more  nearly  iiiiQ  any  othcrji  in  che^o  branclieH  the  growing  demaad  for  brief 
ani  concise  books  suited  to  the  present  ^ade  of  Hiffli  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  c  >ntaia  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  tlio  higher  mathematics,  and  the  prac- 
tical qne^tious  at  the  clo^c  of  the  differenc  Doo<cs,  and  excrcues  for  original  demonstration  are  featp 
ares  of  great  interest  and  value. 

Thoy  nave  alre:<dy  been  introduced  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  tha 
ooontxy. 


From  Prof.  FRA*S  BOWRN,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Tonr  Elementary  Geometry  is  far  the  best  introduction  to  th)  study  which  I  have  yet  seen-  II 
has  the  great  me  it  of  conciseness,  orai'ling  all  im  levant  or  otherwise  needless  matter,  and  contiUns 
within  a  small  number  of  pages  all  the  PUne  and  Solid  (veomecry  which  the  pupil  need!«  to  know  b^ 
fore  he  can  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College.  Then  the  Practiejil  Questions  and  Cveomctrltfal  Exor- 
cises are  ^o  Judiciously  prepared  a«  not  to  |.erpl«>x  the  student  willi  needless  difflcuitics.  and  yet  to 
Sve  him  the  quioknesji  lii  computation,  the  readiness  in  applying  his  previous  linowledge,  and  tha 
ill  in  deviling  geometrical  modes  of  proof  for  himself,  which  are  a  necessary  prep-iration  for  the 
stndv  of  the  higher  mathcmatc*.  Your  work  ought  to  be  made  the  only  text  book  on  the  subject  for 
lue  lu  our  Academies  and  High  Sdiools. 

From  A.  J.  SWAl^,  Esq.,  Principal  of  S'evens  ITigh  School,  ClarcmentN.  II. 
The  Geometry  I  am  specially  pleased  with,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  student  something  to  DO  •» 
well  as  LBABN.  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  schools  where  tlie  time  for  Geometr>  U  limited. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  BC7LL,  Teacher  in  American  Asvlnm,  Hartford. 
I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded— that  of  the  omission  of  nnim- 
portant  matter,  and  thmk  it  will  thus  be  well  adapted  to  aupply  a  long  felt  want  In  oar  higher 
schools. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN  ALSO  PUBLISH 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra. 

250  pp.  Price,  $1.26. 
This  is  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  yet  contains  enough  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  for  eoUega. 
It  has  a  large  number  and  great  variety  of  problems,  b>i:  does  not  aim  to  present  all  the  abstrael 
principles  included  in  many  lareer  books.  The  book  can  be  completed  in  one  year  in  any  well  grad- 
ed school,  and  has  been  iutrodueed  and  Is  used  in  a  hrge  majority  of  the  High  Scbools  oi  New  Bag^ 
land,  and  extensively  cUowhere . 

BJiTOjy^S  SBRIBS  OF  ^rithjubtics. 

The  different  works  of  this  series  are  believed  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  qm  oA 
Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  Academies.  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  examples  are  practical,  dcflnttlous  clear  and  rouclse,  method*  of  analysis  business  like,  and 
the  books  present  th^t  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  mathematical  instruction.  The  series  Is 
used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  more  than  any  other  series  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  largely  West. 

From  Mr.  II.  O.  Harrington,  P<incipal  of  Hiffh  School,  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  clearness  aud  brevity  of  definitions  and  logical  arrangcnunt  of  priudplea  are  marked  featnrct 
of  merit  in  iLaton'b  Mathematical  Series. 

From  ftlr.  T.  P.  Maryatt,  Principal  of  High  School,  Peterboro*,  N.  H. 
After  using  Eaton's  Algebra  a  year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my  expeot^atlons.    I 
have  given  the  (Geometry  a  pretty  thorough  examination  and  am  decidedly  of  tne  opinion  that  it  Is 
the  book  we  want. 

From  C.  W .  Ranlet,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  School  Committee.  HolyoVe,  Mass. 
•  *  *    We  h<ive  Raton's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  already,  and  are  so  w«:l>  pleased  with 

them  that  we  shall  continue  them. 

From  Menitt  Young,  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  Was'ne  County,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  works  of  ilie  kind  that  I  consid.  r  equal  to  Eaton's  Arithmetic. 

Single  copies  of  above  work  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Eiihermt  terama  t^r  Wirai  Wmtr^timeiimaa* 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  above,  and  other  valnable  Kducational  works,  sent  on  application  to  tiM 

Publishers. 

THOJtrJPSOjy,  BIGEZiOW  Jt  BMtOWJr, 

8S  Ud  S9  OOSHBUiL,  BOSTOS. 


PUBLISHERS'  ANiNUAL  LETTER. 


-♦♦*- 


Otticb  or  A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO..  Publubxbb,  I 
Nkw  Yohk,  August  1,  1873.  { 

Darinff  the  put  business  year  (1S72-1873)  we  have  published  the  followiofr  important  Text- 
Books  for  Schools  aud  Colleges : 

Agiic'l*s  Tabular  French  Srstcro.  Baado's  Pcmintatlon  Readinor  Case,  Baker'A  Brief  History  of 
Texas,  Barbrr's  <  riiical  Spoiler^  Blair's  Latin  Pronoiiuciation,  Chapman's  Elementary  Di^wing 
Book,  Clark's  Key  to  Normsl  GraromHr,  Clark's  Beginners'  (Jrammar;  Dana's  Physiology, 
Bthics,  and  Ethnology;  Davifs'  Nature  and  UtilltT  of  Mathematics,  Davies'  Examinations  of 
the  Demonstrations  of  the  Lcgendrc.  Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping.  Jepfion's  Music  Readers  (S 
mmbers).  Monteith's  ComprehenMve  Geography,  Northend's  Yoimg  Declaimar,  Peabodv's  Moral 
Science,  Peck's  Analytical  Mechanic!*,  Hteele's  Fourteen  Woeks  in  Physiology,  Steele's  New 
Chemistry,  Wauon's  Child's  Script  Speller,  Watson's  Youth's  Script  Speller,  and  Wood*8  Botanical 
Record. 

Also,  rerised  editions  of  the  follotring  Standard  Text-Books,  viz. : 
Davies'  Analytical  (jeometry,  Lavics'  Calculus,  Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry,  Daviet'  Booidon^s 
Algebra,  and  J'oyne's  French  Pronunciaiion. 

These  works  have  spmng  into  an  immediate  demand,  and  have  more  than  realized  the  greatest 
expeetations  held  out  lor  them. 

Wo  have  also  increased  our  several  specific  Libraries,  as  follows :  Onr  Teacher**  Library y  by 
Orton's  *' Liberal  Education  of  Women :  the  Demand  and  the  Method;"  Northrop's  "EdneatSoD 
Abroad-."  Our  6'f/t  Book  Library,  by  "  Chrysostom;  or,  the  Mnmh  of  Gold,"  by  Edwin  Johnson; 
'*  True  Success  in  Life,"  by  Ray  Palmer;  '*  Sunny  Hours  of  Childhood ;"  Collected  Stories,  Ance* 
dotes,  &c.    All  handsomely  bound,  and  within  the  means  of  any  teacher. 

We  also  publish  the  following  standard  Text-Books,  viz: 

PARKER  &   WATSON'S  National  and  Independent  READERS  d 

SPELLERS. 

Two  *eriet;  each  complete  in  itself,  and  of  high  and  lower  gradation,  respectirely. 

DAVIES'  Complete  Unified.  ''  West  Point  Course"  in  MATHEMATICS. 

Including  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Calculus,  Surveying,  and  all  branches. 

MONTE ITH  &  McNALLTS  Unrivaled  Course  in  GEOGRAPHY. 

Three  books,  with  optional  volumes.    This  is  the  only  seiics  with  Allen  s  Map«Drawing. 

CLARK'S  Diagram  System  for  Learning  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Two  Grammers  (L'rimary  and  Advanced);  also,  Ansllysis,  Key,  and  Chart  separate. 

BARNES'  Series  of  Brief  Rooks  for  One  Term  of  Study  in  HISTORY. 

United  States  History,  published  in  1871.    A  General  History,  and  others  to  f611ow. 

STEELE'S  ''Fourteen  Weeks"  in  each  hranchofNA  TUBAL  SCIENCE. 

Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Physiology. 

WORMAN'S  Popular  MHhodfor  Teaching  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

A  German  Series  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  the  French  Series  happily  commenced. 


WUlarcP»  Caurw  of  History.  • 

J^ck*$  GauoVt  Natural  Phllowphy, 
Jani*^  PhyHology  and  f/eallh* 
Wood's  Text-BookM  in  Botany. 
Porter*8  Principles  o/  Cftemvtlry, 
Chumbers'  A'Umenls  of  Zooloffy. 
Pagers  Alements  of  Gfology. 
Beern  Bound  hand  Penmannhip. 
Bfhith^s  Orthography  and  Kttfmology, 
Boyd's  Course  in  English  Litcraturs. 
Smith  db  Martinis  Bookkefpinu. 
Puyson.  I  union  A  Co.*s  Writing 
AndretDS  db  Stodd-ird^s  Latin  6ertes. 
Croshy's  Greek  Series. 
PujoVs  Complete  French  Class  Book, 
Boot  s  School  MusloBooks, 


8earing*s  Virgil  and  Classical  Tacts. 
Clewlantt^s  Compendiums. 
Chapman^s  Amfrictm  Drawing, 
MnnsfieUVs  t'olitit^l  Manual. 
Irorthend's  Graded  Speak* rs. 
Champlin^H  Political  Economy. 
Berates  History  of  England. 
Shertcoods  Writing  t*ip<ller. 
Brookjl-lds  Child's  Con.posUion. 
Tracy  s  Softool  Record. 
Pfrk*s  Appbed  Mathematics. 
Churches  Higher  Mathematics. 
Bartlftt^s  College  Philosophy. 
Mahan's  Mental  Science. 
Alden's  fert-Bnok  of  Ethics. 
Brook's  School  Devotion. 


To  a  careful  consideration  of  the-  abt>Te  text'books,  we  invite  educators  and  studrnts  with 
taMrreased  satisfaction,  as  being  complete,  conjprehensive,  and,  practically  adapted  to  all  the  wanta 
of  education.  For  particulars,  please  couMutt  our  Catalogue^  sent  (poscpnidj  to  teachers  on  applica- 
tion; to  others  on  rt'celpt  of  fivt>  cents  Also  con>uli  current  numbers  of  the  Educational  B«Llle» 
tin"— a  medium  between  publishers  and  educators. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

Ntw  York  and  Chicago. 


«OJbLOioe,  OHmrmincif,   OlieApI" 

THE    NURSERY! 

lis  est:  of  all  -tlie  JM[a^a.aEiiic»  lor  Olillclireii. 

"Exquisitely  Illustrated,"  "Beautifully  Printed,*'   "Admirably  Edited." 

8uch  is  the  testimony  of  leading  critical  jouraals.  "  Thb  Nursbrt  "  will  go  on 
improving  from  year  to  year.  It  has  attained  its  present  large  circulation  and 
brilliant  reputation  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  attractions  the  most  genuine,  appreciated 
by  both  young  and  old.  As  a  means  of  educating  children  in  right  forms  of  speech 
and  in  a  pure  morality,  such  as  every  parent  will  approve,  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Tbrms. — ^^1.50  a  year  in  advance ;  15  cents  a  single  number.  A  liberal  discount 
to  clubs.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Publisher,  JOHN  L. 
8U0REY,  AG  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

Superbly  Illustrated  Gift  Books  for  Children. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  "Thb  Nursbrt"  are  published  half-yearly,  and  are 
now  eight  in  number.  Price,  in  plain  green  cloth,  $1 ;  Holiday  Edition  (in  extra 
style)  91*25;  The  two  volumes  of  each  year  bound  in  one,  $1.75. 

Volumes  of  1867,  1808,  1809  and  1870  are  now  ready. 

"  The  eight  little  bound  volumes  of  Thb  Nursbrt,  in  their  attractive  covers  of 
green  and  gold,  contain  just  the  tidbits  for  childish  appetites.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  other  Christmas  gift  for  the  very  young  folks  to  be  such  a  multum  in 
parvo  as  this  Nursery  of  delights." — Boston  Transcript. 

\*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Pub- 
liBher,  JohD  L.  8liorcy«  86  Bramlleld  vLt  BostOD^  Han. 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargenf  s  Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers, 

KNOWN  AS  PART  TWO. 

Sargent's  Standard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Reader.      12mo,  half  morocco,  528  pages. 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco  836 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beautifully  illus'd.  264 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216 

Sargent's  Second  Standard  Reader,  illustrated,  216 

Sargent's  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  *  72 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  worl^,  and  very  8ucces8f\i1,168 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecu- 
liar Chords,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.     It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Original  Elocutionary  Introduction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  princi- 
ples which  are  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  elocutionary 
pieces  which  universal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefully  gradaated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  ths  one  thing  in  handy  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  educatioiL'U  inquiry,  b<»th  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  Ac- 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  John  L.  Shorxy,  Boston. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

Silicate  Book  Slates 

FOB  SCaOOLS  A»D  COLLEGES. 

Li^t,  Portable,  Nolselessi  Unrable 

USlTEBSALLr  USED  IN  BCHOOLS. 

Silicate  Book  Slates,       Silicate  Ji'Dcket  HUisa. 

For  LMd-Poidl  ud  Blats-FcDcU. 

Blacls-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 


K  T.  Slllcite  Book  Slale  Co. 

Cor.  FULTON  k  CHURCH  Sti. 


ihlpiilngvafi'ly  nllli  booki  nad  oillrripuit*. 
r-iioe  TlB<l.i<.«l._p„,tt,   SLIIOiriiiirtl, 
Mir   liiir  callnn.  gn-OOi    pullni, SS.OO. 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic, 

One  Tol.,  Std.  price  (1.110. 
"  Till  nrw  wDiY  1>  pn^minantlf  iiipertar  Utiay  pnMdlng  pnbUoiUini  of  the  kind,— CMnv 
JCfHting  Journal. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

wriH  A 

CONCORDANCE  AND  CLASSIFIED  INDEX, 

BY  CHARLES  W.  STE.4RNS,  H.  1). 

Ona  rol.,  11  mo.,  prlca  11.00. 
"  I  d»m  Tonr  edition  the  belt,  I  htve  ent  leen."      Pruftinr  J.  H.  Gllmore,  Dnlrenllj  of 
Bocheiiter. 

AiK    AMAT^YTICAL    AKD    PRACTICAL 
FRfNCH    GRAiniTlAR, 

BY  J.  Q.  KEETEL8. 
One  Tol.  ISmo.  price  tSM. 
Copien  of  the  ■boTt  wmti  for  examiiiBlloii,  mij  be  bid  of  the  piibllihen  on  i«ctipt  ef  ooe  btf 
(he  letuU  price.    CsiTeapondence  tollelicd. 

Mason.'Baker  &  Pratt, 

PoblislieTa,  New  Tork. 

gcjBjrcB!  ^javsBjaBJVT !  urSTttvcTiojri 

THE  GLOBE  MICROSCOPE 

»„«.  .      ... 


All  optlol  iTDDder:  magullle*  lO.OOO  lioei:  i«vci1idiB  conutlui  thm- 
idi  of  the  hlildcD  voodere  and  beiutii^ii  of  God'i  mlnole  errmliiiD;  neier  lout 
inleniE:  ■diplcdto  Khooliund  funlllei  «  irell  u  icIeDtlBc  uie;  eoobiBM 
imoarineDt  wilh  iiiatmctloii ;  i  beaalifiil  gift  to  old  otjoodb. 
leBule  Irrau  libci'l.    Agenti  wuted. 

SMmii  prie*,  *3.«l/  •r  •mt  prepmUi  rtr  C9.7S. 
will  kItc  ■  Globs  HIcnMcope  u  ■  preminm  fin  two  oew  (nbecriben 
I  DoUue, 

Addrat*  Rbode  lalaad  SdioalniKstcr, 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

Published  by  W.  S.  FORTESOUE  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  E.  C.  &  T.  Biddle,) 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crittenden's  Series  of  Book-keeping 

Ctawitts  of  Four  TreatiiieB,  e«rh  with  Ke^  and  Blaak  Books.  The  extensive  me  of  these  books  In 
Public  *nd  Private  Schools  and  Commercial  Coll^ses  in  all  pans  of  the  country,  through  a  Ions 
■cries  of  yeai*,  in  iba  beat  evidence  of  che  great  favor  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  practicsJ 
teachers. 

Thomas\  LyntTs  and   Oswald's  Etymologies^ 

The  most  complete  Etymological  series  published  in  the  United  States. 

Fiske's  Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 

Supplemental  Volume  of  Plates  and  Classical  Antiquities. 

The  attci  comprises  the  first  three  parts  of  the  Manual,  in  a  convenient  form  for  High  Schools 
and  Academies. 
Other  valuable  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  are  published  by 

W.  S.  FORTESCUE  &  CO. 

4^  Sendjbr  DetcriptiM  Catalogue,  .^t 

Wm  BOOEJ&ENTS 

FUNNY  SIDE  OF  PHYSIC. 

800  Pages,  250  EngrATings. 

K.  startling  expose  of  Medical  Hnrobiigs  of  t!ie  past  and  present.    It  vontilates  Qna<!ks  Im* 

Kistors,  Travrlling  Doctors.  Patent  Medicini>  Venders,  Noied  female  Cheats,  Fortune  Tellers  and 
edinms.  and  tlves  intereKting  ar  counts  of  Not'd  Pliysicans  and  Nan  stives  of  their  liv<?s.  It  re- 
veals stMrtliiig  secrets  and  insti tiers  all  how  to  avoid  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  give  exclu- 
•ive  len'iiory  and  liberal  commis»ions.    For  ciiculars  and  tcr  n«  address  the  publishers. 

J.  B.  BUKIi  &  HYDE,  Uartfurd,  Conn.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


Agents  wanted  for  the 

UnciTilized  Races  of  Men  '^of^^hHSSS' 

Being  a  comprehensive  account  of  their  Manners  and  Castoms,  and  of  their  Phy- 
gical,  Social,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Cliaracteristics.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 
M.  A.,  P  L.  S..  600  Engravings,  1500  Suiter  Royal  OcUvo  Pages,  in  Two  Yol- 
ames,  or  Two  Volumes  in  One. 

Affrnts  sro  making  over  #100  per  week  In  selling  this  work.      An  early  application  will  secure 
a  choice  of  territory.    For  terms  sdiress  the  publishers. 

J.  B.   BUBR  &  HYDE, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  or  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


\ 


mi  miD  im  ui  h, 


AT    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


SOA¥tl>    OK    INSTL^RUCTIOI^: 

J.   C.    Greenough,   A.   B,,   Principal. 

ASaiSTAMTB. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  BANCROFT,  Miss  SARAH  MARBLE, 

Miss  MARY  L.  JEWETT,  Miss  ANNA  C.  BUCKLIN. 

LBCTURBRS   AND   SPECIAL  IH8TRUCTOBS. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  D.,  Moral  Science. 

**    S.  S.  GREENE,  LL.  D.,  Language. 

«    J.  LEWIS  DIMAN,  LL.  D.,  Mediieval  and  English  History. 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE,  American  History. 
Prof.  E.  W.  BLAKE,  Physiology. 
Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematics. 

"    T.  WHITING  BANCROFT,  Rhetoric. 

"    CHARLES  U.  GATES,  Modem  Langpages. 

Terms,  Vacations  and  Sessions. 

The  school  year  consists  of  tortv  weeks,  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
Fall  and  Winter  Term  begins  the  First  Tuesday  in  September,  and  closes  Friday,  Janaarv  24, 187S. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  February  4,  1873,  and  close  Friday,  Jon* 
STjJSTa. 

The  Spring  Term  will  be  preceded  by  a  racation  of  one  week. 

There  wilJbe  a  recess  of  three  da3's  at  Tlianksgiving,  and  of  one  week  during  the  Christmas  hoii- 
days.    There  will  alto  be  a  recess  of  one  week  in  the  middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

The  school  will  hold  its  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of 
each  school  week,  from  9.80  ▲.  m.  till  2.80  p.  m. 

A  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  in  order  thnt  teachers  and  friends  of  educacioa 
throughout  the  State,  who  desiie  to  acquaint  tbemselres  with  the  methods  of  instruction,  may 
be  prMcnt,  and  all  interested  iu  the  work  of  popular  instruction  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  two  years'  Course  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  ha* 
been  adopted.  It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  our  High  Schools  will  be  able  to  finish  the  course 
in  one  year,  and  those  lUmishing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  honorably  completed  a  course  at  a 
High  School,  will  be  admitted,  without  an  examination,  to  an  advanced  standing  in  the  school. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  all  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teaching  In 
the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Ireland.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach,  may  enter  tiie  school  for  • 
Aill  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  those  in  attendance. 

Tlic  mileage  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  among  those  pupils  who 
reside  at  a  distance  exceeding  fire  miles  irom  Providence. 

Pupils  boarding  in  Providence  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  if  they  lived  at  home.  The 
aid  furnished  to  any  one  pupil  is  limited  to  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

For  students  who  wish  to  reside  in  the  city,  board  and  rooms  In  cmod  Ikmilies  may  be  obtained  at 
prices  varying  from  $3.60  to  $5.60  per  week.  Rooms  may  be  obtslned  by  those  who  wish  to  board 
themselves,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

School  officers  in  the  several  towns  are  requested  to  act  as  a  Committee,  to  recommend  studenU 
of  good  capHcity,  from  their  towns,  for  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  course  of  study. 

Address,  for  other  information,  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  687,  ProTtdence,  R.  I. 

FroTldence,  Sept.  18T2. 


Speoial  *  .A^imounoemeiit, 


:0:- 


NEW  EEADING  BOOKS 


The  Fiaiik]i]i  Series. 


■:o:- 


We  take  pleasure  in  annoanciog  that  we  shall  issue  in  early  summer  a  new 
series  of  Reading  Books , 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  8.   HILLARD, 

To  be  called  the  "  FRANKLIN  SERIES." 

The  Selections  will  be  new  and  carefully  made,  and  the  entire  series  beauti- 
fully Illustrated. 

CommitU'us  and  Teachers  who  think  of  changing  their  Reading  Books  this . 
season,  are  invited  to  defer  their  decision  until  the  above  are  published. 

no  "  F&iilfm  FiTTB "  is  now  readj. 


:o: 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 


PUBIilSHERS, 


No.  114  Washington  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


AT    CREATION'S    DAWN 

(be     medial     ■prlngi    of    thi  eulli   ipukled  and  bnbbM  *• 

tbmj   da  now,   bat   It    nqalred  tho     llfiht     of    Cbemlcil     IH*- 

'orat;    for    mui    to    nprodi'cs  ibem    fvn    their    demcBI*.   m 

tbe  SelUcr  w*let  bu   bten  n-  producpd  la 

TABRAMT'S  EFFBBV£lt€liltT   fiELTZEB  APKBIEHT. 

tbe  nw)t  cjr-Ailie  combloetloD  of  ■  nan  touir,  ■  nbclrfomc  laxmlvc  ■  refrrthina  it'brinipT.  end  ■ 

CB*Mnr  chroniB  r  niiMlpelion,  blllou'iieu,  lUmiicli  cam|tliilii(«,  neriaiit  drprextlgn,  fFvcr.  rbenmi- 
tlHn>  dni|>>,v.  pll  '■.  heutHplir,  bceiiljurD,  end  BitnleDcr,  tiu  bHoma  a  pruvfrb  In  erer;  cirlliHd 
fontod  or  tin  Anwrlcui  cootintnt. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 


il  dsmudi  of  Ibe  *g«  air 

iinikl  culture  end  ngvr  rduci 

k-DtlDc  Hinunbl,  tn  ■'rTcni^^^AiircdiicaUoBal  puDllcaHoia  of  D. 
k.    Amoug  Uie  ■iibjccu  treated  are 

THE   NATURAL   SCIENCES, 

iBclndini.  Wiiural  nUouHthi/,  Botann.  A^lrone•n]|,C^^mU^T^|,  Phutioliiffi/,  *te.,  Gtogmpki/,  Arav- 
la^,  Andent  and  Modm  Lonffuagtt,  ttc. 

Among  the  neireit  works  of  cspedri  excellence  are 

ToDiuan's    Botanies,   Science    Primers,    Deficlianel's   Nnlnrat 

PlillOM>pby>  *:oincll*>   Phjslcnl   0<*nvmplif,  I£T'n«l's 

Inventive   Drawing 

Tea'taFnare  panlcnlarlj  IntllMl  lo  addreii  tho  pnbllibrm.  itatlng  nnon  irblch  •ubjccti  tbrr 

A  ncv  hDUtAllD.NA 
.aunurr,  Hlllbemidlc'  ~ 

^^"^       D.  APPLETON  &  CO-.  PubUshers, 

549  &  551  Broadwat,  New  York. 


THE  WAYS  OF  WOMEN 

In  Their  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  lielationa. 

I  B]r  ■  HrilinI  Uwi.    Tbi*  1>  naqneailonably  on>  of  ih'iDogt  rrmukablc  boob*  l»tird  from  Ibi 
AUKikiiii  I'lru  i"  nmijf  jnrt.    A  matt  beanilFul  •ppclm™  of  scl-utlflc  nnd  practiml  «O'd-0<lnt 

:la[[oii  tlipinn'Mf  rltal  Importance  to  tvfrj  vmano.    A  splendid  chBuce  for  AKenta.    It  makei  ai 
claitaut  8v<>  >a].  of  ton  pp .  on  rluttd  pHper.  aupprbly  bonnd.    pric<'.  ta.uo.    Scot  by  uaU  oi 

.fMOptof  prl«e.    Forurnuuj  audafieliu'  lermi,  appl^  totbe  pub].ancr». 

JOHH    P.    JEWFTT  ft    CO., 

5  Dc!/  Street,  New  Fork. 


TJie  Lihra/ry  of  every  School  where  English  is  taught  oughi 
to  have  a  copy  of 

TAINE'S 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Complete  in  Two  Volumes  octavo. 


$7.60, 


Where  it  is  thought  tiiat  ^le  hooTc  mxiy  be  used  as  a  text-loohj 
a    single   copy^    will    be   sentj    carriage  prepaid^    on   receipt   of 

HALF  THE  RETAIL  PRICE.  THIS  OFFER 
IS  OPEN  UNTIL  the  hegirmmg  of  the  Fall  School  JSeaeon 
of  1873,  eay  OCTOBER  l8t. 


PROF.  P.  R.  LOUNSBERY,  OF  YALE  COLLEGE, 

mya:  **I  winh  it  oocdd  be  lotnMlaoad  into 
«Tei7  honaehold." 

PROF.  L  CLARK  SEELYE,  OF  AMHERST  COL- 

LEG  E,  mxv :  " It  ifl  the  best  History  of  Eng- 
llih  Litentore  that  bac  been  written*  Brexy 
edofcated  man  ought  to  read  it." 

Mr.  GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS,  My*.-  "The  delicate 
and  qrmpathedo  insight,  the  mastery  of  the 
sabject,  and  the  ytrid  and  pioturesQiie  style— 
vnparaDded  in  sach  a  work—seem  to  me  equally 
lemarkable." 

Mr.  BAYARD  TAYLOR  My* .*  'aeondderH  the  best 
history  of  Bnglish  Ltteratoxe  in  sodstenoe." 


Mr.  WM.  CULLEN  BRYANT 

With  the  ftiTOiable  opinion 
ltbj]fr.TiVkr.« 


**I  oononrfnlly 
oonottning 


PROF.  MOSES  COIT  TYLER,  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY0FMICHr6AN,«iy>.-  -itfonn.u 

inteUeotnal  era  in  a  man^s  life  to  make  the  a<v 
qnaintance  of  Taine— especially  of  hii  masterful 
and  inspiring  work  on  English  Literature.  Of 
that  marveDoos  book,  it  must  be  said  that  it  Is 
benoef orth  simply  indiqwnsable  to  the  students 
of  oar  Literature.** 

REV.  DRi  PRIME,  fnMeN.  Y.  OaanTXB,  toys.*  "It 
is  a  wonderful  work.  It  shows  a  power  of 
analysis,  and  a  Tirid  dolineation  of  scenes  in 
past  ages,  which  are  almost  nnequaUed  in  the 
lange  of  historical  literature.** 

Dr.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  my.:   -i  am 

sadsfled  that  erery  English  and  American  stu- 
dent will  learn  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  per- 
bi^M  a  little  modesty,  by  reading  what  this  aonta 
and  andaclous  Frendiman  has  to  snj  about  tiie 
tananti  of  oar  Htw^iy  YalhaUiu** 


e»e 


SENR7  HOLT  As  CO..  25  Bond  Street,  New  Torke 


OOSTWICK   ft  HARRISON'S   GERMAN   LITERA- 

TVRE. 

Uniform  with  the  dus-room  abridgment  of  TUne's  EogliBh  Libenitare,  Imrfg^  ISmo,  $^M.     JUST  FUBLISHXD. 

iVom  the  London  Athenatum. 
Any  one  who  is  derirotw  of  forming  an  eo^  and  pleanaot  acquaintance  with  the  beet  worki  of  Oerman  anttaom  maj 
be  nafely  rfcoiiimcntiod  to  stady  it.  The  book  givee  a  very  complete  view  of  general  literature  from  the  earlieRt  timea, 
passing  with  judicious  brevity  over  some  of  those  works  which  have  rather  earned  the  respect  of  scholars  than  the  esteem 
of  Kt-nei-al  readers.  *  *  *  *  At  the  same  time  the  authors  have  not  shrunk  from  grappling  with  Oerman  philoeophy, 
alUiough  the  staple  of  their  work  is  of  a  more  popular  character.  There  is  decided  merit  in  many  of  tlie  translations  ia 
verse,    e    «    e    a    and  the  reader  will  find  much  to  enliven  his  passage  through  the  wide  fldd  of  German  literataze. 

From  tke  Pall  UaU  Oateue. 
The  modest  title  givoi  to  this  volume  scarcely  conveys  an  adequate  notion  of  its  contents.  The  writen  have  not  beea 
'  satislled  with  makint?  use  of  the  opinions  and  knowledge  of  their  predecessors,  but  have  throughout  the  book-  exercisi'd 
an  iu(ici)endent  judgment,  and  on  some  subjects — as,  for  esEampk),  German  theology  and  philosophy — ^mnch  thought 
appear*  to  have  been  usdfnlly  expended,  e  •  •  e  The  authors  have  endeavored,  and  we  think  Buooessfnliy,  t« 
explain  the  position  occupied  by  the  most  original  minds  of  the  country.  The  book|  though  mainlj  servloBable  for 
reference,  is  written  in  a  style  likely  to  attract  the  reader. 

THE   GLASS   ROOM  TAINE. 

TAINE'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  ABRIDGED  FOR  GLASS  USE.    By  Jom  Fntx,  Leotuxer  Bod  AiristuC 

Librarian  in  Harvard  University.    Large  lltaio,  f  S.60. 

Pronmmoed  superior  co  any  other  work  of  its  class  by  the  instructors  at  Yale,  University  of  Michigan,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Mlddlebury  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Beloit  OoU^e,  liandolph-Maoon  CoUecc,  Wealqna 
University,  University  of  Chicago,  elA*  etc. 

FREEMAN'S   HISTORICAL  COURSE. 

It  Is  hoped  in  time  to  take  in  short  histories  of  all  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Those  of  En^Iaiii 
and  Scotland  will  shortly  appear,  and  authors  are  at  work  on  other  parts  of  the  plan.  All  the  works  will  be  edltod  bf 
Hr.  Freeman. 

X.  OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY.    By  Bowabo  A.  Fsceicax,  D.  0.  L.    lOmo,  ftlJK. 
I  S.  ENGLAND.    By  Mias  Edith  Thoxpsom.    Ih  Preu. 

Freeman's  Outlines  pronounced  superior  to  any  other  work  of  its  class  by  the  inslrucUirs  at  Harvard,  U.  8.  Naval 
Academy,  Williams  College,  Bowdoin  College,  Western  Reserve  College,  etc,  etc. 

BAIN'S   ENOLISH   GRAMMAR. 

Iftmo,  M  cents.    Key  6U  cents. 
Lately  published.    Used  already  at  Waahingtoo  and  Lee  University,  Virginia ;  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.;  PavHion 
InsUtntc,  PAvllion,  Kansas;  Newburgh  Institnte,  N.  Y. ;  Mt.  St.  Marys  College,  Bramettsburg,  Md.;  St.  Agaer  Hall, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School;  St.  John's  Bectcry,  Thomaston,  Maine,  etc.,  etc. 

WHITNEY'S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

Grammar,  $1.75.    Reader,  $9.00. 
Used  at  Yale,  Harvard,  University  of  Virginia,  efeo. 

OTTO'S   GERMAN   COURSE. 

German  Conversation  Grammar,  12mo,  roan,  $1.7S.    Bvans*  German  Header  to  the  foregoing,  $1.G0.    Beginning  Qes^ 

man,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.U0.    Gemuin  Convervations,18mo,  clolh,  75  cunts. 
Usod  at  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Virginia,  and  leading  Itigh  Schools  and  Normal  Schools  in  IfaiM 
chosetts,  Connecticut,  California,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  etc 

OTTO'S   FRENCH   COURSE. 

French  Conversation  Grammar,  12mo,  half  roan,  $1.75.    Bocher^s  French  Reader  to  the  foregoing,  ISmo,  half  roan,  fUM. 
The  text-book  of  Harvard.  Yale,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Trinity 
College,  The  College  of  New  York.  VattAr  Female  College,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  leading  High  and  Nucmal 
Schools  iu  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  California,  Michigan,  and  many  in  other  States. 

PTLODET'S    FRENCH   SERIES. 

Btfrinning  French,  16mo,  boards,  60  cents.    Beginner's  French  Reader,  a  companion  to  **  Beginning  French,  00 
Second  French  Reader,  cloth,  $l.tt.    La  Litt6rature  Fran^ise  Claasiquo,  13mo,  doth,  91.75. 
La  Litt^rature  Fran^aise  Contemporaine,  I'iaio,  cloth,  9^>^' 
The  elementary  books  used  In  the  California  and  Louisiana  public  schools,  and  quite  generally  In  the  beat  elemeal 
Bohools.    The  higher  works  used  at  Yale,  Harvard,  etc. 

KEETELS'   ORAL   METHOD   WITH  GERMAN. 

ISmo.  Half  roan,  |1.75. 
Used  by  Dickinson  College;  Norwich  Academy,  N.  Y. ;  Wells  College  (Fem.X  N.  Y. ;  Alexandria  Fem.  Sem.,  Va.; 
Young  Ladies'  Sem.  and  Coll.  Inst.,  Monroe,  Mich. ;  Knapp*s  Germ.  Inst,  Bait..  Md. ;  Lawrence  Acad.,  Falmonth.  Maaa. ; 
Miss  M.  Itouiae  Putnam,  Boston ;  Ontario  Fem.  Sem.,  Canandidgua,  N.  Y. ;  Public  Schools,  Bryan,  O. ;  Ohio  Wesleyas 
Univ. ;  lK>ckwood's  New  Acad.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, ;  H.  Briggt,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. ;  High  School,  Oahkoah,  Wis. ;  Brooke  Bafl 
Fem,  Bern.,  Media,  Peon.,  &c.,  tto,  ^^^^^^_^^_^___«^^^_ 

SEND   FOR  A  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  deaorlptions  of  a  large  number  of  works  of  aame  standing  aa  thoaa  advectlaed  abonw  ' 

eta  ■ 

HENRT  HOLT  4b  CO.,  25  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 


I 


The    School     Stage; 

A  New  Colledion  of  Juvenile  Acting  Plays,  for  School  and  ffotne. 

BY  W.    H.  YBNABLE. 

Xvrenty-ieTeii  new,  short  Dialogues  and  Plays,  adapted  to  School  and  Home  Exhibitions.  Hand- 
somely illastraied,  and  containing  plain  and  Aill  directions  relating  to  costume,  properties  and  stage 
"  business,"  in  connection  with  particular  Dialogues  and  Dramas.  Sent  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  price,  $1.25. 


also: 


BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRAKf  MAR.  A  concise  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
laws  ol  iho  Ltttiii  tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 
378  pp.,  I'/mo.,  halt  roan.  Price,  f  1.6 J.  Uample  copies  to  Teachers  and  supplies  for  first  in- 
troduction, f  1.00. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.  Beady  in  time  for 
fall  schools.    Frice  same  as  the  Urammar. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS,  By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.M.,  Sup't  Public 
bchooJs,  JLTansvilJe,  Inc.  A  syDtematic  text-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law,  adapted  to  the  use 
of  schools  and  families.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.26.  aample  copies  to  teachers,  and  supplies 
for  introduction,  84  cents. 


For  Complete  Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  and  other  new  School-Books,  address 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Company, 

PlBLlcU£itl^  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  ISEUIES, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

TILLIMQHAST  &  MASON, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kinds  of 

Scliool  Books,  Slates, 

INKS,  PENS  MD  HOLDERS,  PENCILS, 


Also,  all  kinds  of 

Slataiy  M  !b  Uie  Fui  Schools. 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fancy 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  Supplied  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS, 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

113  4*  115  WieHminster  St,,  Providence,  JR.  J. 


NEW   TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney^s    Jflathefnaticg   and    CoUon^^s    J^ew 

G-eographies. 


By  Prof.  EDWARD  OLNEY. 

Ol*   MICHIGAN   UMIVBIIBITT. 

I.  The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

Onevoly  12n*o.,  price •!•*> 

A  complete  Key  to  this  book  has  been  prepared, 
which  also  cmbraoee  a  large  number  of  additional 
examplcB.    i'rice,  $1.50. 

II.  The  University  Algebra. 


.$2  00 


Onevol.y^vo.t  pric€ 

(Kcady  July  26th.) 

III.  The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Onevol.t^vo.t  tinted  paper $1.60 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trlgonomeiry. 

Onevol.tSvo.f  tinted  paper $1.50 

Tbe  (ieomeiry  and  Trtgonomeiry* 

Bound  togeiKer $2.50 

These  book^  embrace  all  that  is  usually  contained 
in  works  of  their  claM,  and  in  a  yery  much  impioy- 
ed  form. 

A  UNIVERSITY  EDITION  OF  THE  GEO- 
METKY  AND  TRICJONOMETKY 

has  been  prepared,  which  embraces  more  than  any 
other  text*book  heretofore  published  on  these  sub- 
jects. Price $3.00 

IV.  The  General  Geometry  and  Caloulue. 

OneTol.,^vo„  tinted  paper $2.50 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  Olnbt,  although  iust 
issued,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best 
bchools  aiid  colleges  in  the  country,  and  hare  re* 
ceived  the  mo«»t  unqualified  praise  itom  all  whu 
hare  seen  them. 


The  Simplest,  Most  Practical,  and  Cheapest 
of  Geographies  yet  published. 

O  O  L  'J:  O  JN  »  aJ 

NEW  8BBIX8  OV 

GEOGRAPHIEa 

The  whole  subject  embraced  in  Two  Books. 

7 hie  in  at  once  the  eimplest  and  moH  complete 
Striee  of  Oeographiee  ettr  published. 

I.  Colton*8 

New  Introductory  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated,  containing  18  entirely  new 
maps  clrawn  expressly  for  this  book. 
Frice Moeats. 

II.  Colton's 
Common  School  Geography. 

Elegantly  illustrated.  It  also  contains  twen^- 
two  study  maps,  so  amuigcd  that  the  map  ques- 
tions can  l>e  answered  with  the  greatest  ease.  Two 
double-page  Railroad  Maps,  which  are  marrels  of 
beauty,  and  pronounced  b>  the  Posi  Office  Depart* 
ment  the  best  published.  Also,  twelve  compkte 
Reference  Maps. 
Price $200 

thx  cutciauishing  tsatures  07  tii1.8b  books 

▲rb: 

1st.  They  contain  all  which  the  scholar  should  be 
required  to  learn,  and  nothing  more,  stated  in  tbe 
clearest  puiisiDle  form. 

Sd.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  Maps,  which 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  siody* 

By  their  use  a  great  8iitIii|^  Ib  Ttmt  Mmi 
mooey  Is  Ellccteil. 

We  oak  for  these  new  books  a  compari9on  wiA 
the  best  series  yet  pufdished. 


§W*e  ai&o  Fubiish  the  foUowting: 


£i«Bsliiff*B   Primary    Hlmory  of    U.   S. 

238  pp.    $1.00. 

I^ossing's  Gram.  Seh.  History  of  U.8. 

288  pp.    $1.25.    ^ 
|Josaln|r'»  Com.  8cb.  History  of  V,  S. 

878  pp.  $1.76. 
*■  This  series,  by  Bknson  J.  Losbino,  LL.  D.,  is 
now  completed,  and  each  volume  is  adapted  to 
some  class  of  pupils,  ^o  pains  or  expense  have 
been  spared  iu  preparing  the  Maps  and  Uluatra- 
tionSy  and  they  are  now  submittea  to  tbe  public  in 
the  belief  that  it  in  net  pot>»iblc  to  produce  a  more 
perfect  series  of  School  IliHtories,  cither  in  literary 
meritt  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  schools,  or 
the  elegance  of  iUtutratioas. 

Shorter  Course  io  Arithmetic 

Stoddard'd  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic,   •  $  .83 

Stoddai  d's  Combinatiun  School  Arithmetic,  .76 

Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic,       -       -  1-25 

Willfurnifeh  a  full  and  thorough  series  of/     

Arithmetics  for  graded  schools.                 i  $2.30 


Text-Book$  on  Government. 

Alden's  Citizen's  lll«nu«l»    -       90  ets. 

A  Tezt>book  on  Goremment,  iu  <$onnection  with 
American    Institutions,    adapted    lo    Oomsnon 
Schools. 
Alden's  Science  of  GoTeroaient,  01. SO 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions.  Adap- 
ted to  the  wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Physiologies. 

Hookei^B  First  BooIk  in  Physio lofry* 

OO  cts. 
Hooicer's    Human  Phy«io1o|rTf  %1.79 

For  Academies  and  treneral  reading.  By  Worth* 
INSTOM  llooKBR,  M.D  ,  Yale  College. 
ElciuentH  of   Anutousr*    PIfcysiolocyy 
ami  Hygiene,  91,iM» 

By  J.  R.  Looxis,  President  Lewisburgh  Unirer> 
stty.  Pa.    This  book  has  been  carefuUy  revised, 
but  the  only  important  changes  hare  been  made 
in  the  Chapter  on  Digt-stion. 
Pnlmer's  Practlcai   ISooklieepinr. 

ai.oo. 


m^Send  for  Complete  School  Cmtologme, 


ABDRESS, 


SHELDON  &  CO.,  PuhUshers, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


WBM  WBW  BOOMS 


or 


Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Price  $t.OO. 

BRADBUBrS  ELEMENTABT  TSI60N0METBT,  with  Tablet,  120  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

Vh€  2*ar#  B00kM  in  one  90iumte,  S1.50. 


Thefle  works  are  becoming  very  popular  as  text  books,  tboagb  they  hare  been  published  but  a  few 
moQtbs.  They  answer  more  nearly  t lian  any  others  in  these  branches  the  growing  demand  for  brief 
and  concise  books  suited  to  the  present  grade  of  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  contain  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  mar.h(*matic<,  and  the  prac- 
tical  questions  at  the  close  of  the  different  nooks,  and  exorcises  for  original  demonstration  are  feat- 
ures of  great  interest  and  ■value. 

They  nave  alrer.dy  been  introduced  in  a  large  number  of  the  beet  achooU  in  different  parts  of  the 
ooontry. 


From  Prof.  FRA'S  BOWEN,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Tour  Elementary  (ienmetry  is  far  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  which  I  have  yet  seen-  It 
has  the  great  me  it  of  conciseness,  omirting  all  irrelevant  or  otherwise  needless  matter,  and  contains 
within  a  small  number  of  pages  all  the  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  which  the  pnpil  needs  to  know  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College.  Then  the  Practical  Questions  and  (feometrical  Exer- 
cises are  ^o  judiciously  prepared  a«  not  to  perplex  the  student  with  needless  difllcuities.  and  yet  to 
give  him  the  quickness  in  computation,  the  readiness  In  applying  his  previous  knowledge,  and  the 
skill  in  devixinff  geometrical  modes  of  proof  for  himself,  which  are  a  necessary  prt>p-4ration  for  the 
stadr  of  the  higher  mathematicn.  Your  work  ought  to  be  made  the  only  text  book  on  the  subject  for 
nee  in  our  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

From  A.  J-  SWAIM,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Stevens  High  Sdiool,  Claremont  N.  H. 
The  Geometry  I  am  specially  pleased  with,  Inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  student  somerhing  to  DO  at 
well  as  LBARM.  and  is  particularly  adapted  .to  schools  where  the  time  for  Geometry  is  U'liited. 

From  Mr.  J.  C .  BCJLL,  Teacher  in  American  Asvlum,  Hartford. 
I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded— that  of  the  omission  of  unim- 
portant matter,  and  thmk  it  will  thus  be  well  adapted  to  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  our  higher 
schools. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN  ALSO  PUBLISH 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra. 

250  pp.  Prioe,  $1.26. 
This  is  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  yet  contains  enough  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  for  colleve. 
It  has  a  large  number  and  great  variety  of  problems,  but  does  not  aim  to  present  all  the  abstract 
principles  included  in  many  larger  books.  The  book  can  be  completed  in  one  year  in  any  well  grad- 
ed school,  and  has  been  introduced  and  Is  used  in  a  Urge  majority  of  the  HigH  Schools  oi  New  Eng- 
land, and  extensively  elsewhere . 

JE^TOjr^S  SERIES  OF  ^XMTMJWfETMCS, 

The  different  works  of  this  series  are  bellcTcd  to  bo  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  use  of 
Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  Academies,  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  exampled  are  practical,  definitions  clear  and  coucise,  methods  of  analysis  business  like,  and 
the  books  present  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  mathematical  instruction.  Tlib  series  Is 
used  exclusively  In  the  Boston  Schools,  and  more  than  any  other  series  in  the  New  England  Stages, 
and  largely  West. 

From  Mr.  H.  O.  Harrington,  Principal  of  High  School,  Danrers,  Mass. 
The  clearness  and  brevity  of  definitions  and  logical  arrangement  of  principles  are  marked  features 
of  merit  In  Eaton's  Mathematical  Series. 

From  Mr.  T.  P.  Maryatt,  Principal  of  High  School,  Peterboro',  N.  H. 
After  using  Eaton's  Algebra  a  year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations.    I 
bare  given  the  Geometry  a  pretty  thorough  examination  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  book  we  want. 

From  C.  W.  Ranlet,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  School  Committee.  Holyoke,  Mass. 
•  *  *    We  have  Eaton's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  already,  and  are  so  wel>  pleased  with 

them  that  we  shall  continue  them. 

From  Merritt  Young,  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  Wayne  County,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  works  of  the  kind  that  I  considi'r  equal  to  Eaton's  Arithmetic. 

Single  copies  of  above  work  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Mtibetrmi  tertma  tmr  Wirat  Emir^dmcii^m* 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  above,  and  other  valuable  Educational  works,  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publishers. 

THOJfBPSOJTf  BI»£L,OW  Jl^  BMtOWJT, 

M  and  SQ  COBHBUJh  BOSTOX. 


iizi  mil  mm  urn  \ 


Jones's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition— With  references  to  Hadiey*i,  Goodwin»« 

and  Taylor^sKUhner'fi  Greek  Grammars,  and  a  full  Euglish  Greek  Yocabalary.    By  Kli^hA 
Jones,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan Price,  $1^. 

"  No  better  exercises  can  be  found  for  Classes  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  whether  in  College  or 
the  Preparatory  School  than  tbniie  prepared  by  Professor  Jones."    Ef:>WARD  NORTH.  L.  u..  Dm 

/Viq/.  o/  ^e  Greek  Language  and  Literature ^  Hamilton  College,  JT.  T. 

*'I  have  fonnd  them  excellent.  In  no  other  way  can  my  classes  master  the  Greek  syntax  so  well 
as  by  the  UMs  of  these  exercises.'*  JAMES  R.  BOl'SB    Ph.D. 

Prof,  of  Greek,  Univer»ity  of  Chicago. 

*'  An  exceedingly  yalnable  book,  ably  and  carefully  prepared  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made.  Let  tlie  teaeheri  in  our  land  understand  its  merits,  and  you  will  have  for  it  a 
moat  extensive  circulation.  REV.  THOMAS  W.  TOBEY.  A.  H. 

Ptof.  qf  Greek,  Bethel  Colleg€,,Ky. 

Boise's  First  Lessons  in  Greek.— Adapted  to  Hadloy's  Grammars,  and  intended  as  an  intro* 

duction  to  Xenophon'd  Anubasis.    By  James  B.  Boise,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  i..  the  UniTeT>i^  of 

(  hicago.    Psgcs,  142 Price,  $1.2& 

"  I  find  Prof.  Boise's  Greek  Lessons  well  nigh  invaluable  in  m^  clauses.      0.  W.  GUERNSEY. 

RusseWs  Colleigiate  InstUuUt  Hew  l/aten^  Conn, 

Boise's  Homer's  Iliad.— ^«  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad;  with  Explanatory  Notes  in. 
tend*  d  for  b  ginners  in  the  Ep^c  Dialect;  accompanied  w  th  numerous  ref -rence  to  H  dlej'i 
G  eek  Gramma  -,  to  Kttuner's  Larger  Greek  Grammar,  and  Goodwin's  oods  and  Tenses. 
By  James  R.  Boi^e,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Clncago Pi  ice,  $L.T5. 

'*  Incomparably  superior  to  any  other  edition  of  Homer's  Ilaid  ever  published  in  this  conntiy.'' 
Prof.  D'Ooge,  of  University  ofMuMgan. 

Thompson's  First  Latin  Book.— Introductory  to  Csesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

For  use  wi'h  Harkness',  Andrews  and  Stoddard's,  Bullions  &  Monis's  and  A Ilen'o Grammars* 

By  Daniel  G.  Thompson,  A.  M  ,  late  Teacher  in  the  Springfield,  (Mass.,)  fiigh  School 

Price,  $1.60. 


II 


The  plan  is  ihoroughlv  excellent,  the  execution  of  it  in  all  points  admirable.  I  should  expect  a 
Student  well  trained  in  thi-i  text- book,  to  make  sure  and  rapid  progrscs  in  the  subsequent  books  of 
an  extended  Latin  coursn."  Prof.  Thomas  Chase,  of  Havorford  Cof lege,  Joint  Author  if  Ckaae 
and  StuarVs  Latin  Series. 


A  Manual  of  Gesture.— "^Ith  over  lOO  Figures,  embracing  a  complete  S^strm  of  NoUtion,  to- 
gether with  the  Principles  of  Interpretation  and  Selections  for  Practice.  By  Albert  M.  Baccm 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elocution.    260  Pages.... Price,  $1.76. 

"  No  work  on  the  subject,  yet  offered  to  the  public,  approaches  it  for  exhaustivencss  and  com- 
pleteness of  detaU.**— Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

**  I  bespeak  for  the  work  great  siicc«>ss.    Shall  make  use  of  it  in  mv  next  class.   The  work  is  thor- 
oughly pmctical  and  superior  to  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted."    Prof.  L.  V.  Tuttle,   Ohio 
Wesleyan  University. 

Either  of  the  above  Books  sent)  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

S.  0.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

335      WABAiSII     ATEi!IUC:,    CHICAGO. 
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THE    NURSERY! 

Best  of  a.11  -the  ^t£eifgWLxlwko»  lor  01iil<li*ei&. 

"Exquisitely. Illustrated,"  "Beautifully  Printed,"  "Admirably  Edited." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  leading  critical  jouraals.  "  Thb  Nursery  "  will  go  on 
improving  from  year  to  year.  It  has  attained  its  present  large  circulation  and 
brilliant  reputation  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  attractions  the  most  genuine,  appreciated 
by  both  young  and  old.  As  a  means  of  educating  children  in  right  forms  of  speech 
and  in  a  pure  morality,  such  as  every  parent  will  approve,  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
8teted. 

Terms. — $1.50  a  year  in  advance;  15  cents  a  single  number.  A  liberal  discount 
to  clubs.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Publisher,  JOHN  L. 
SHOREY,  36  Bromfleld  street,  Boston. 

Superbly  Illustrated  Qift  Books  for  Children. 

The  Bound  Voiumes  of  "The  Nursery"  are  published  half-yearly,  and  are 
now  eight  in  number.  Price,  in  plain  green  cloth,  81 ;  Holiday  Edition  (in  extra 
style)  $1.25;  Ttie  two  volumes  of  each  year  bound  in  one,  $1.75. 

Volumes  of  1867,  1868,  1869  and  1870  are  now  ready. 

<<  The  eight  little  bound  volumes  of  The  Nursery,  in  their  attractive  covers  of 
green  and  gold,  contain  just  the  tidbits  for  childish  appetites.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  other  Christmas  gift  for  tlie  very  young  folks  to  be  such  a  multum  in 
parvo  as  this  Nursery  of  delights." — Boston  Transcript. 

*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prioe,  by  the  Pub- 
lisher, John  L.  Shorcff  86  Bromficid  at*,  BostoDy  IHasB. 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargenf  s  Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers, 

KNOWN  AS  PART  TWO. 
rROjyOt/JVCMNG   SPEI.I.ER^  »€, 

Sargent's  Standard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Reader.      12mo,   half  morocco,  528  pages. 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Keader,  12mo,  half  morocco  836 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beautiftilly  illus'd.  264 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216 

Sargent's.  Second  Standard  Reader,  illustrated,  216 

Sargent's  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecu- 
liar Cords,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.    It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Original  Elocutionary  Introduction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  princi- 
ples which  are  essential  to  successfVil  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  eloutcionary 
pieces  which  universal  literature  affords. 

The  smaller  books  are  careflilly  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  the  one  thing  in  handy  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLT  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  educational  inquiry,  both  in 
£urope  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOOKS,  &o.< 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  John  L.  Shorbt,  Boston. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

Silicate  Book  Slates 

rOB  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLBQBS. 

Light,  Fortabia,  NoiseleeS)  IhraUe 

DlinEBSALLI  USED  IN  BCBOOI.& 

Silicate  Book  Slates,       Silicate  l^ocket  Blatea, 

For  Laad-Pandl  u^  BUt»P«idL 

'Black-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating:. 

■     Ifthca  me  b«I  W«ll  or  Wnoden  BUekboaid. 
Pot  Dp  Id  ana  with  '■«>■  Hir^f^iinFM  >n.4  hA**^ 
[lit  ■hlpplnx  ulelj  wlih 


n.  r.  silicate  Book  Slate  Co. 
Cor.  FULTON  i  CHURCH  St». 


n.OOi   ollnn.  so.oo. 


New  and  Valuable  Text-Books. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic, 

One  Tbl.,  Sto.  price  ti-M. 
"  ThLsne*  «»ork  li  pre-emlnentlr  inperlor  W  u;  pncnllaE  pBhUc»ll»o  of  Its  kind.— CMnv 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

CONCOBDANCE  AND  CLASSIFIED  INDEX, 

BY  CHARLES  W.  8TEARKS,  M.  D. 
One  vol.,  12  mo.,  price  »1.00. 
"I  deem  j-oui cdltiOD  the  best,  I  bars  eTCr  Men.''      Piureawr  J.  Q.  Gllmore,  DuIrer^tT  vt 

AX    ArVAIilTTICAL    AWTD    PKACTICAL 
FRflVCH    GRAininAR, 

BY  J.  G.  KEETELS. 
Ore  tdL  12mo.  price  11.00. 
Copl»of  ibe  tbore  wDrkn /acsiHinlniidou,  uuj  be  bid  t>f  tbepiibllaberaon  recent  of  oocbiU 
tbe  rebdJ  price.    Comepondebce  salldted. 

Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt, 

Puhlishert,  New  Yort. 


FAMILY  and  DAY  SCHOOL, 

BARRINGTON  CENTRE,  R.  I. 
Fall  Term  commences,   MONDAY,  September   1,    18/3. 

ISAAC  F.  CADY,  A.  M., 

PRIN'CIPAL. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

Published  by  W.  S.  FORTESOUE  &'oO.; 

(SUCCBSSORS  TO  £.  C.  &  T.  BiDDLE,) 

714  Chestinit  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

« 

Cnttenden's  Series  of  Book-keeping 

CoDsiBts  of  Four  Treatipes,  each  vrith  Ke^  and  Blank  Books.  The  extensive  ase  of  these  books  in 
Public  and  Private  Schools  and  Commercial  CoUefj^es,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  is  the  best  evidence  of  che  great  favor  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  practical 
teachers. 

Thomas\  Lynd's  and    Oswalds  Etymologies^ 

The  most  complete  Etymological  seiies  published  in  the  United  States. 

Fiske's   Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 

Supplemental  Volume  of  Platee  and  Classical  Antiquities. 

The  attci  comprises  the  first  three  parta  of  the  Manual,  in  a  convenient  form  for  High  Schools 
and  A  cadf  mies. 
Other  valuable  Text-Books  for  Schools,    cademies  and  Colleges,  are  published  by 

.     W.  S.  FORTESCUE  &  CO. 

4^  Send  f&r  DetoHpUve  Catalogue,  ^tr 


WSiVS  ^OOE  AGENTS 

^1^%1^    *    %1W  FOR  THE 

FUNNY   SIDE  OF  PHYSIC. 

800  Pages,  250  EDgrayings. 

\  startling  expose  of  Medical  Humbugs  of  tliepast  and  present.  It  ventilate»Onacks  Im- 
postors, Travelling  Doctors,  Patent  Medicino  Venders,  Noted  reroale  (^eats.  Fortune  Tellers  and 
Mediums,  and  gives  interesting  accounts  of  Not^d  Physicians  and  Nanatires  of  their  lives.  It  re- 
reals  startling  secrets  and  instructs  all  how  to  avoid  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  give  exclu- 
sive territory  and  liberal  commissions.    For  ciiculars  and  ter-no  addrei^s  the  publishers. 

J.  B.  BURR  &  HYD£,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


Agents  wanted  for  the 

UnciYilized  Races  of  Men  Zi'iiiiToZ?' 

Being  a  comprehensive  account  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  and  of  their  Phj- 

sical,  Social,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Characteristics.   By  Her.  J.  G.  WOOD, 

M.  A.,  F.  L.  S..    500  Engravings,  1500  Super  Royal  Octavo  Pages,  in  Two  Yol- 

vmes,  or  Two  Volumes  in  One. 

Agents  are  makingover  $100  per  week  in  selling  this  work.     An  early  application  will  secure 
a  choice  of  territory.   Tor  terms  address  the  publishers. 

J.  B.   BUBR  &  IIYDE, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


soA.iii>  OF"  instruction: 

J.   C.    Qreenough,   A.   B.,   Principal. 

ASSIST  AlTTfl. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  BANCBOFT;  Miss  MARY  L.  JEWETT;  Miss  SARAH 
MARBLE;  Miss  ANNA  C.  BUCKLIN. 

LECTURERS   AND   SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  D.,  Moral  Science;  Prof.  S.  S.  GREENE, LL. 
D.,  Lanjruage;  Prof.  J.  LEWIS  DIMAN,  LL.  D.,  Mediae val  ami  English  History; 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE.  American  History;  Prof.  E.  W.  BLAKE,  Phy- 
siology;  Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematics:  Prof.  T.  WHITING  BANCROFT, 
Rhetoric;  Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  School  Lawn  of  Rhode  Island;  Prof.  CHAR- 
LES H.  GATES,  French;  Mrs.  H.  M.  MILLER,  Elocution;  Rev.  N.  W.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Director  of  Drawing;  Mr.  E.  C.  DAVIS,  Penmanship;  Prof.  CARL  W. 
ERNST,  German. 

Object  of  the  School. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  enable  those  who  are  to  teach,  to  prepare  for  their  woxk.  The  im- 
portance of  pmfpssinnal  trainlnflris  now  reocmiized  bj  all  who  appreciate  the  ralue  of  good  teadung, 
aod  it  in  hoped  that  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  will,  if  possible,  araii 
themselyet  of  the  means  of  preparation  now  provided  by  the  State.  . 

Course  of  Study. 

A  two  yearn'  *;ounie  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  couotry,  has 
been  proscribed  bv  tho  Board  of  Education.  It  is  expected  that  the  gi^uaies  of  our  High  Sdioois 
will  be  able  to  finish  the  course  in  one  year. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  all  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teaching  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Inland.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach  may  enter  the  school  for  a 
ftlll  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  mileage  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  dlstributod  among  those  pupils  who 
reside  at  a  distance  exceeding  five  miles  irom  I*roridence. 

PupiU  boarding  in  Providence  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  if  they  lived  at  home.  The 
aid  furnished  to  any  one  pupil  will  not  exceed  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  school  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
Fall  and  Winter  Term  begins  the  First  Tuesday  in  September.  The  next  Fall  aod  Winter  Term 
will  close  Fridav,  Janaiiry  23,  1874.  The  Spring  aud  Summer  Term  will  begin  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February  and  *close  Friday,  June  26, 1874.  There  will  be  a  recess  of  three  dars  at  Thanksgiving, 
and  of  one  week  daring  the  Christmas  holidays.  There  will  also  be  a  recess  of  one  week  in  the 
middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

Sessions. 

The  school    holds  its  sessions  on  Tuesday,  (Wednesday,    Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturdav  of 
each  school  week,  from  9.80  a.  m.  till  2.30  p.  x.    The  school  is  open  to  visitors  during  every  session 
On  Saturday,  in  connection  with  the  usual  exercises  of  the  school,  Lecture^  a<-e  given  hv  Profe9- 
•ors  of  Brown  University, a  nd  by  others,  upon  subjects  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  those  aetn- 
ally  engaged  in  teaching,  as  well  as  tho  pupils  of  the  school. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

For  students  who  wish  to  reside  in  the  city,  board  and  rooms  in  good  fkmilles  may  be  obtidned  at 
prices  varying  fW>m  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  week.  Rooms  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  wish  to  board 
uiemselves.  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

School  officers  in  the  several  towns  are  requested  to  act  as  a  committee,  to  recommend  ttodenli 
•f  good  capacity,  frotn  their  towns,  for  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  course  of  study. 

Address,  for  other  information,  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

J.  C.  QREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

«^  _,j         «       —  Bo*  S87,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Fft>Tidenc8,  Sept.  1873.  j 


Speoial    ^imouneement* 


:o:- 


NEW  READING  BOOKS. 


'•  V  •• 


The  FiankHin  Series. 


•:o:- 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  shall  issue  in  early  summeV  a  new 
series  of  Reading  Books, 

EDITED   BY  GEO.  8.  HILLARD, 

To  be  called  the  "  FRANKLIN  SERIES." 

The  Selections  will  be  new  and  carefully  made,  and  the  entire  series  beauti- 
fully Illustrated. 

Committees  and  Teachers  who  Ihink  of  changing  their  Reading  Books  this 
season,  are  invited  to  defer  their  decision  until  tlie  above  are  published. 

The  "  rmm  rirrB "  is  now  mdj. 


:o: 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 


PIJBIilSHERS, 


No.  114  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Important  New  Publications. 

rUBllCIIISTRUCTIOIIinDllilWINGiDihe  UNITED  STATES. 

ITS  HISTOBT  AHB  ITS  SUCCESS. 
**  This  little  volume  is  an  interesilng  account  of  the  Talne  and  pnustleabilitj  of  Drawini?  and  th« 
success  that  has  attended  recont  efforts  to  popularize  it  for  Anierican  ase.  To  nl  seeking  infonnaCiffn 
of  this  character  the  worlc  is  of  gi'eat  ralae.    Mailed  free  to  any  address. 


ORpSBY'S  LEXICON  TO  XENOPHON'S 

Anabasis.    1  vol.  lit  mo.    Prlca  $1.0J. 


Bascom^s  Rhetoric^  $1.90.   (Revised  Edition.) 

CHAMPLIN'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

REVISED  EDITION,  $1  50. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  New  Manual  of 
Penmanship  Elegantly  Illustrated.     Price  $1.25. 

In  Press,  Ma^ill's  First  Lessons   in  French. 


C'orrespondence  relating  to  the  abore,  or  any  other  of  oar  publications  is  cordially  invited. 
Address. 

Wool  worthy     Ains  worth   &  Company, 

61,  53  and  55  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

82  Broomfleld  Street,  Boston.  835  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 


•:  0  :- 


The  educational  demands  of  the  age  are  extending  to  new  fields.  Modem  research  in  die 
realms  of  Science  and  Nature  is  reveaJiug  studies  of  the  most  intense  interest,  from  which  arv  grow- 
ing new  modes  of  mental  culture  and  new  .educational  processes. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  raluable  accompaniments  for  the  teacher,  in  harmony  with 
this  irresi»tible  advance  of  scientiBc  thought,  are  several  recent  educational  publications  of  D. 
AFPLETON  &  (X).,  New  York.    Among  the  subjects  treated  are 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES, 

Including,  Natural  PhUowphy^  Botany,  Aatrfmomy^Chemittry^  PhysMogy^  elc..  Geography,  Draw- 
ing-,  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages,  etc. 

Among  the  newest  works  of  especial  excellence  are 

• 

Toainan's   Botan'es,  Science    Primers^   Deschanel's   IVataral 
Pliilosophy.  lyotnell'^  Physical  Oengraphy,  Krofd^s 

Inventive   Drawing 

and  mfkuy  others. 

Teaehers  are  particularly  invited  to  address  the  publishers,  stating  upon  which  subjects  tbev 
are  desiring  new  or  improved  text-boolts  for  class  introduction,  and  their  communications  wifi 
receive  fUll  snd  prompt  attention. 

A  new  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE,  Just  published,  and  printed  in  the  most  attractive 
manner,  will  be  mailed  free  to  educators  on  application.    Also,  the  Educational  "  Record  '  for  1875 

Address, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


549  &  551  Broadwat,  New  York 


CRIMINAL    INVALIDS 

LiA  wd  II«a)lh  in  God'i  gUU,  ud  it  is  ft  sin  to  imperil  tliam 

b;   neglect       W«    cut    If    we  cbooBe,  pninptlj-  nlleTC  tliedla- 

orden  of  tlie   iiam^h,  bowcbf'l  liver  ftod  nerreif  wliich  lead  (^ 

ChnDlc    djipepili,     ij/MDtei?,  \  diurhiei.     llTcr    compl^iit   Uld 

pinljala,   bj    hBviDK    rucounp  la 

TARRAIfT'S  EFFEBVESCENT   S£I.TZII:B  AFERIEHT. 

It  bu  beeo  u  proTia  ^t  tar  tb'riT  ypsra.  thit  this  iinceibli)  tml  ythlattoiae  slismive  will  iilnja 
prcTrutlh?  mWr  nilmonu  iiflbr  bad;  from  culminstln)!  m  dnHHiroui  msludlea,  IfuIiiiliiiiWied  *t 
Ilia  proper  tiioc.    Meet  thi  flnt  ajaipunii  with  Ihif  InenLicciikble  rnmedj.  tttlf-neglecl  m  luch  cu«B 

"' SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TE  AC  H  E  K. 

nikt  the  Iwatli 
wldlrtjon.™ 

lerni 

beKlDi,  D«l<-M  be  Is 
tualpragreii,  unleu 

npplied 

I.  Whilller, 


-WHAT 

Or  pnpil  li  properly  furniihed  for  hie  w( 
Clt»OU  KMuLlSH   ■•■<!■  lOXAHV 

Dal,  CUD  nlwuTiresd  DDderaMndinnlypOrm 
for  ofteo  couuluticD,  ■  like  work  !<    "And 

«KT    THE    BEST." 

Webster's   Unabridged    Dictionary, 

lOiOOO  Worde  ud  Metnlnga  not  In  other  UlcIlnaariFt. 

300O  Engravlhg*;  1840  Pigei  Quirio.   Price  $12. 

J»-A  N«ioo«l  aundard-    The  iraibority  in  Ihe  Go»emineiil  PrlniiiiB ' '" "'-•-• — -— 

,»>Wirnilr  recoDimcDded  by  Bucraft.   PrrKott,  MnUeT.  I'<  ome  P. 
WllUf,  Saia,  Eiiha  llurriit,  Daniel  Wtbaur,  Kufiu  ChoaU,  uid  the  be 

fsblithed  by  O.  A  O.  MEIlltl  AM,  SprinKBeld.  Mui.  Sold  by  aU Boaktellera. 

Webster's  School  Dictionaries,  Illustrated  Editions. 
WebtUr'*  Primary  School  Diotionary,  304  Engraving*. 
Common  School        "  274        " 

"       High  School  ."  297        " 

'■       Academic  344        " 

"       Counting  Home  with  numeroua  illustration*  and 

many  valuable  tablet  not  to  be  found  eitewhere. 

Fubllibed  by  IVISON,  BL  VKKM  AN,  TAYLOR  &  Co.,  New  Tork. 

Sold    Everywhere. 

THE  WAYS  OF  WOMEN 

In  Their  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Relations. 

ByaHedical  Han.  This  In  aiiqnr»Ii«iably  oDr  of  tlie  mnt  remarkable  booka  Ifiaed  ftom  the 
American  I'teiii  in  many  jrwn  A  mont  beaucirnl  tppclmrn  al  Bcit^ntiBc  and  practical  irord'palDt- 
iog  on  theme*  of  vital  Impotlance  to  CTcry  woman.    A  ipltodid  chance  for  Aoenla.    It  makM  an 

rccalplot  price.    For  terrlioiy  Md  afieuu'lerms,  apply  to  the  publihera. 

JOBUi    P.    JE1VETT   ie    CO., 

6  Dty  Street,  New  Tork. 


PUBLISHERS'  ANNUAL  LETTEH 


OVFICB  OP  A.  S.  BARNBS  &  CX>.,  Publishsbs,  ) 
New  Tokk,  August  1,  1873.  ( 

During  the  past  business  year  (1872-1878)  we  bare  published  the  following  important  Tez^ 
Books  for  Schools  and  Colleger : 

A  goers  Tabular  French  System,  Baade's  Permutation  Reading  Cwie.  Baker's  Brief  History  of 
Texas,  Barber's  critical  Speller,  Blair's  Latin  Pronouuciatioo,  Chapman'^  Elementary  Drawing 
Book,  Clark's  Kev  to  Normal  Grammar,  Clark*s  Beginners'  Grammar;  Dana^s  l-iij5iology, 
Ethics,  and  Ethnology;  Davies'  Nature  and  Utilitv  of  MHthematics,  Dayies'  Ejcamlnacions  of 
the  Demon^trationR  of  the  I^egendre,  Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping,  Jepi^ou's  Music  Headers  (3 
numberH).  Monteith^s  Con  prehensivc  Geography,  Northend's  Young  Doclaimar,  I'eabodv's  Moral 
Science,  Peck*s  Analyticui  Mechanics,  teteole's  Fourteen  Wt*ek«  in  Physiology,  Steve's  New 
Chemistry,  Watson's  Child's  Script  Speller,  Watson's  Youth's  Script  Speller,  and  WoOd*s  Botanies! 
Record. 

Also,  revified  editions  of  the  following  Standard  Tezt*Books,  viz.: 
Davies'  Analytical  (ieometry,  Laylcs'  Calculus,  Dayies*  Legendrc's  Geometryi  Daries'  BoardoD's 
Algebra,  and  Joyue's  French  Pronunciation. 

These  works  have  sprung  into  an  immediate  demand,  and  hare  more  than  realixed  the  greatest 
expectations  held  out  tor  them. 

We  have  also  increased  our  several  specific  Libraries,  as  follows :  Our  Teachern'  Library^  by 
Orton*s  *' Liberal  Education  of  Women:  the  Demtnd  and  the  Method;"  Northrop's  "EdncatioB 
Abroad."  Our  Gift  Book  Library,  by  "  Chrys<«tom ;  or,  the  Mouth  of  Gold,"  by  Edwin  Johnson; 
*'  True  Success  in  Life,'  by  Ray  Palmer;. "  Sunny  Hours  of  Childhood ;"  Collected  Stories,  Anec- 
dotes, &c.    All  handsomely  bound,  and  within  the  means  of  any  teacher. 

We  also  pubhsh  the  following  standard  Text-Books,  viz : 

PARKER  db  WATSON'S  National  and  Independent  READERS  & 

SPELLERS. 

Two  neries ;  each  complete  in  itself,  and  of  high  and  lower  gradation,  respectively. 

DAVIE S'  Complete  Unified.  "  WestPdint  Course" in  MATHEMATICS. 

Including  Arithmetics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Calculus,  Surveying,  and  all  branches. 

MONTEITH  &  McNALLTS  Unrivaled  Course  in  GEOGRAPHY. 

Three  books,  with  optional  volumes.    This  is  the  only  sexiea  with  Allen  s  Map-Drawing. 

CLARK'S  Diagram  System  for  Learning  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Two  Grammers  (Primary  and  Advanced);  also,  Analysis,  Key,  and  Chart  separate. 

BARNES'  Series  of  Brief  Books  for  One  Term  of  Study  in  HISTORY. 

United  States  History,  published  in  1871.    A  General  History,  and  others  to  follow. 

STEELE'S  ''Fourteen  Weeks''  in  eack  branchofNA  TUBAL  SCIENCE. 

Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Physiology. 

WORM  AN' S  Popular  Method  for  Teaching  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

A  German  Seriee  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  the  French  Series  happily  commenced. 


WUlard^a  Courae  of  History. 
Peck^n  Oatiofa  Hatural  Phllo»ophy. 
Jarvi^^  Physiology  and  Health. 
Wood^B  Text-BookH  in  Botany. 
Forte' ^8  Principles  of  Chemistry, 
Ch'/mbtrs*  £ltments  of  Zoology. 
Pagers  Elements  of  Geology. 
Beers'  Round- hand  Penmanship. 
Sntith-s  Orthography  and  Etymology. 
Boyd"**  Course  in  Angliih  Literature. 
Umith  <&  Martinis  Bookkeeping. 
Pay  son*  Lunton  cfc  t'o,'«  Writing. 
Andrews  dt  Stoddard's  Latin  Series. 
Crosby^s  Greek  Series. 
Pi/fjol's  Complete  French  Class  Book. 
Boot  s  School  Music-Books, 


Searing^ »  Virgil  and  Classical  Texts. 
CUveland*8  Compendiums. 
Chapman*s  American  Drateing, 
Mansfield's  Political  Manual, 
Korihends  Graded  Speakers. 
Champlin*s  Politicnl  Kconomy, 
Berards  History  of  England. 
Shencoods  Writing  SjHHfr. 
Brookjl-ld's .  Child «  Cott.po9itioK, 
Tracy  s  Softool  Record. 
PecJc's  Applied  Mathematics. 
Church'*s  Higher  Mothematics. 
BarUetVs  College  Philosophy, 
JUahan  s  Mental  Science. 
Alden's  'ext-Book  of  Ethics. 
Brook's  School  Devotion, 


To  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  text-books,  we  invite  educators  and  students  with 
increased  satisfaction,  as'bcing  complete,  comprehensive,  and  practically  Hdapt^d  to  all  the  wants 
of  education.  For  particulars,  please  conduit  our  Cataloguey  sent  (postpiiid)  to  teachers  on  applica- 
tion; to  others  on  receipt  of  five  cents.  Also  consult  current  numbers  of  tlie  Educational  fialk- 
tiii'^^a  meUium  between  publishers  and  educators. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANir, 

Nero  York  and  Chicago, 


The    School     Stage; 

A  Nem  Colledion  qf  Juvenile  AcUng  PlaySifor  School  and  Home. 

BT  W.    H.  TENABLE. 

Tireoty-peren  new,  short  Dialoimct  and  PlaySf  adapted  to  School  and  Home  Exhibitions.    Hand. 

aomely  illustia  ed,  and  containing  plain  and  AiU  directions  relating  to  costume,  properties  and  stag* 

*'  business,"  in  connection  with  particular  Dialogues  and  Dramas.    8ent  post-  paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt 

of  price,  $1.25. 

also: 

BARTHOLPMEW'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A  concise  and  systemadc  arrangement  of  the 
laws  ut  the  Laiiu  tongue,  prepared  with  siiecial  reference  to  class  use  in  schooJs  and  collegea* 
270  pp.,  l^'mc,  halt  roan.  Frice,  $1.5J.  Sample  copies  to  1  eachers  and  supplies  for  fin»t  in- 
troduciion,  $1  00. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  LATIN  GRADUAL,  to  accompany  the  Grammar.  Beady  in  time  for 
fall  schouls.    Frice  same  as  the  iirammar. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS,    By  Alex.  M.  Qow,  A.M.,  8up»t  Public 

bchnohi.  ikTansvitle,  Ind.  A  sy»tematic  tt-xt-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law,  adapted  to  the  use 
of  schools  and  tami lies.  ISmo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.25.  bample  copies  to  teachers,  and  supplies 
for  introduction,  84  cents. 


Ibr  Complete  Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  and  other  new  School-Books,  address 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Company, 

rifiLl.U£KS  OF  TMK  ECLECTIC  KDUCATIONAL  »£R1£8, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

TILLINGHAST  &  MASON, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kinds  of 

School  Boolis,  Slates, 

INKS,  PENS  IND  HOLDERS,  PENCILS, 


Also,  all  kinds  of 


7  M  i&  lb  hi  Sim 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fancy 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  Supplied  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS, 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

TlIiliirVGHAST  &  ]fIASIOrV^ 

113  4*  115  t9\»tmiM»ter  /SX.,  mroriaence,  JR.  M» 


Speeial    .A^niioiiiioeiiieiit* 


•:0:- 


NEW  EEADING  BOOKS 


'•  V   •' 


Tlie  Fiank^n  Series. 


•:o:- 


We  take  pleasure  in  annoanciDg  that  we  shall  issue  in  earl7  summer  a  nev 
series  of  Reading  Books, 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  8.  HILLARD, 

To  be  called  the  *•  FRANKLIN  SERIES." 

Tlie  Selections  will  be  new- and  careAiIly  made,  and  the  entire  series  beantl- 
tally  Illustrated. 

Committees  and  Teachers  who  think  of  changing  their  Reading  Books  thu 
season^  are  invited  to  defer  their  decision  until  tlie  above  are  published. 

The  "  Mm  FITTB "  is  m.  mi]. 


:o: 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 


PUBIilSHfBS, 


No.  114  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


wim  wiiw  BOOKS 

OF 

Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Price  $1.00. 

BRADBUBrS  ELEMEKTART  TEIQONOMETBT,  with  Tables,  120  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

Vhe  Vm0  B00jka  4m  0mti  90imm$e,  $l.ftO. 

These  works  are  becoming  very  popular  as  text  books,  though  they  haye  been  published  but  a  few 
months.  They  answer  more  nearly  ih.in  any  others  in  thete  branches  the  growing  deinaud  for  brief 
and  concise  books  suited  to  the  present  grade  of  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  contain  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  matliematic^,  and  the  prac- 
tical qiie«tiouH  at  the  close  of  the  different  Doo^s,  and  exercises  for  original  demonstration  are  featp 
ares  of  great  interest  and  value. 

They  naye  alrendy  been  introduced  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 


From  Prof.  FRA'S  BOWEK,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Tonr  Elementary  Ctenmeiry  is  far  the  besl  introduction  to  ths  study  which  I  haye  yet  8e<)n-  It 
has  the  great  me  it  of  conciseness,  omiding  all  im-lerant  or  otherwine  needless  matter,  and  contains 
within  a  small  number  of  pages  all  the  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  which  the  pupil  need««  to  know  be> 
fore  he  can  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College.  Then  the  Practie.jil  Questions  and  (reometrical  Exer> 
cises  are  *o  judiciously  prepared  a*  not  to  perplfX  the  student  witn  needless  difflcnities,  and  yet  to 
giye  him  the  quickness  m  computation,  the  readiness  in  applying  bis  previous  knowledge,  and  the 
•kill  in  deviMng  geometrical  modes  of  proof  for  himself,  which  are  a  necessary  pre p  >ration  for  the 
study  of  the  hisrher  mathcmat.ct.  Your  work  ought  to  be  maae  the  only  text  book  on  the  subject  lor 
use  in  our  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

From  A.  J-  SWAIN,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Stevens  High  School,  ClarementN.  H. 
The  Geometry  I  am  specially  pleased  with,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  student  something  to  DO  as 
well  as  LBABN.  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  schools  where  tlie  time  for  Geometry  b  liiiiited* 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  BCTLL,  Teacher  in  American  Asylum,  Hartford. 
I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded— that  of  the  omission  of  unim- 
portant matter,  and  th>nk  it  will  thus  be  well  adapted  to  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  our  higher 
schools. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN  ALSO  PUBLISH 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra. 

SfiO  pp.  Price,  $1.36. 
This  is  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  yet  contains  enough  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  for  collegia. 
It  has  A  large  number  and  great  VAriecy  of  problems,  but  does  not  aim  to  present  all  the  abstract 
principles  included  in  many  larirer  books.  The  book  can  be  completed  in  one  year  in  any  well  end' 
ed  school,  and  has  been  introduced  and  is  used  in  a  l^rge  majority  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  £ng- 
laud,  and  extensively  eliiewhere . 

E^TOjy^S  SEniES  OF  ^RITHJfiETICS, 

Hie  different  works  of  this  series  are  believed  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  use  of 
Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  Academies,  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  examples  are  praciical,  definitions  clear  and  concise,  method'*  of  analysis  business  like,  and 
the  books  present  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  mdthematical  instructiou.  The  series  is 
need  exclusively  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  more  than  any  other  series  In  the  New  England  Stales, 
and  largely  West. 

From  Mr.  H.  O.  Harrington,  Principal  of  Hiffh  School,  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  clearness  aud  brevity  of  definitions  and  logical  arrange'^ent  of  principles  are  marked  featoret 
of  merit  in  Itaton's  Mathematical  Series. 

From  Mr.  T.  P.  Maryatt,  Principal  of  High  School,  Peterboro*,  N.  H. 
After  using  Eaton's  Algebra  a  year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations.    I 
have  given  the  Geometry  a  pretty  thorough  examination  aud  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  book  we  want. 

From  C.  W .  Ranlet,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  School  Committee.  Holyoke,  Ma«s. 
•  •  *    We  have  Raton's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  already,  and  are  so  wtl'  pleased  with 

them  that  we  shall  continue  them. 

From  Menitt  Young,  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  Wayne  County,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  works  of  the  kind  that  I  consid.T  eqnal  to  Eaton's  Arithmetic. 

Single  copies  of  above  work  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Eiihermi  tmramM  for  Pirat  Mmirmdmciimm* 


Descriptive  catalogue  of  above,  and  other  valuable  Kducational  works,  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publishers. 

THOMjPSOjy,  BIGEIsOW  » IVJtOlf.V, 

S5  wid  89  COSHHIUh  B03T0I. 


*<OI&oioe,  Oliairmiii^,   01ica.pI 
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THE    NURSERY! 


»» 


of  all  the  JMCafc^azincs  ior  Olillclireii. 

"  Exquisitely  Illustrated,"   "Beautifully  Printed,"   "Admirably  Edited. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  leading  critical  jouraals.  "  The  Nubsert  "  will  go  on 
improving  from  year  to  year.  It  has  attained  its  present  large  circulation  and 
brilliant  reputation  by  sheer  merit,  and  by  attractions  the  most  genuine,  appreciated 
by  both  young  and  old.  As  a  means  of  educating  children  in  right  forms  of  speech 
and  in  a  pure  morality,  such  as  every  parent  will  approve,  its  value  cannot  be  orer* 
stated. 

Terms. — $1.50  a  year  in  advance;  16  cents  a  single  number.  A  liberal  discoant 
to  clubs.  A  sample  number  for  ten  cents.  Address  the  Publisher,  JOHN  L. 
SHOREY,  86  Bromfield  street,  Boston. 

Superbly  Illustrated  Gift  Books  for  Children. 

The  Bound  Volumes  of  "The  Nursert"  are  published  half-yearly,  and  are 
now  eight  in  number.  Price,  in  plain  green  cloth,  81 ;  Holiday  Edition  (in  extra 
•tyle)  81*25;  The  two  volumes  of  each  year  bound  in  one,  81.75. 

Volumes  of  1867,  1868,  1869  and  1870  are  now  ready. 

''  The  eight  little  bound  volumes  of  The  Nuesbrt,  in  their  attractive  covers  of 
green  and  gold,  contain  just  the  tidbits  for  childish  appetites.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  other  Christmas  gift  for  xhe.  very  young  folks  to  be  such  a  mttUum  im 
parvo  as  this  Nursery  of  delights." — Boston  Transcript. 

\*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  pri'se,  by  the  Pnb- 
lisher,  John  L.  Sborey^  36  BroMlleM  8t«,  BoitoB, 


THE  BEST  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Sargenf  s  Entirely  New  Series  of  Readers, 

KNOWN  AS  PART  TWO. 
FROJVOUJy^lNG  SFJEI^I^ER,  Arc, 

Sargent's  Standard  Fifth  or  First  C'lass  Reader.      12mo,   half  morocco,  528 
Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Header,  12nio,  half  morocco  336 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  beautifully  illus'd.  264 
Sargent's  Standard  Third  Reader,  12mo,  half  morocco,  illustrated  216 

Sargent's  Second  Standard  Reader,  illustrated,  216 

Sargent's  Standard  First  Reader,  illustrated,  120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer,  finely  illustrated,  72 

Sargent's  Pronouncing  Speller,  an  entirely  new  work,  and  very  successful,  168 

This  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER  illustrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a 
new  system  of  notation,  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  Pecn- 
liar  Cords,  for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
supplementary  Speller  for  higher  classes.    It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

The  FIFTH  READER  is  a  most  admirable  collection  of  appropriate  exercises 
and  lessons.  It  contains  an  Original  Elocutionary  Introduction  of  an  eminent- 
ly concise  and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  princi- 
pies  which  are  essential  to  successful  instruction. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  comprise  the  best  and  freshest  eloutcionaxy 
pieces  which  universal  literature  afibrds. 

The  smaller  books  are  carefully  graduated,  finely  illustrated  with  artistic  care, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  young ;  the  main  point  being 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  tht  one  thing  in  hand,  namely,  the  art  of  reading 
and  pronouncing. 

In  all  respects,  the  series  is  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES ;  the  author  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  most  recent  aids  which  educatioxuil  inquiry,  b<it&  in 
Europe  and  this  country  could  suggest. 

School  officers  and  teachers  wishing  to  get  the  BEST  READING  BOORS, 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher,  John  L.  Suoret,  Boston. 


Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


BOA.ll,l>    OF-    rNSI^RUCTIOlV: 

J.    C.    Greenough,   A.   B.,   Principal. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  BANCBOFT;  Miss  MARY  L.  JEWETT;  Miss  SARAH 
MARBLE;  Miss  ANNA  C.  BUCKLIN. 

LECTURERS   AND   SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  D.,  Moral  Science;  Prof.  S.  S.  GREENE,  LL. 
D.,  Lan^ua^e;  Prof.  J.  LEWIS  DIM  AN,  LL.  1).,  Mediseval  and  English  History; 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE,  American  History;  Prof.  B.  W.  BLAKE,  Phy- 
siology; Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE.  Mathematics:  Prof.  T.  WHITING  BANCROFT, 
Rhetoric;  Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  School  LawA  of  Rhode  Island;  Prof.  CHAR- 
LES H.  GATES,  French;  Mrs.  H.  M.  MILLER,  Elocution;  Rev.  N.  W.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Director  of  Drawing;  Mr.  E.  C.  DAVIS,  Penmanship;  Prof.  CARL  W. 
ERNST,  German. 

Object  of  the  SchooL 

The  object  of  the  nchool  is  to  enable  those  who  are  to  teach,  to  prepare  for  their  work.  The  im- 
portance of  prnfi'Mional  trainin?  !•«  now  rec<*fniized  by  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  good  teaching, 
and  it  i«  hoped  that  thoBe  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  SchooN  of  Rhode  Island,  will,  if  posei&le,  avu! 
themselres  of  the  meaua  of  preparation  now  provided  by  the  State. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  two  years'  Course  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  hat 
been  prescribed  by  tho  Board  of  Kducation.  It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  our  High  Schools 
will  be  able  to  finish  the  course  in  one  year. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  all  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teaching  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Inland.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach  may  enter  the  school  for  a 
full  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  mileage  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  among  those  pupils  who 
reside  at  a  distance  exceeding  five  miles  Irom  Providence. 

Pupils  boarding  in  Providence  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  if  they  Uved  at  home.  The 
aid  ramished  to  any  one  pupil  will  not  exceed  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  school  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  divided  int«  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
Fall  and  Winter  Term  begins  the  First  Tuesday  in  September.  The  next  Fall  and  Winter  Term 
will  dose  Fridikv,  JaniiHrv  23.  1874.  The  Spring  and  Summer  Term  will  begin  the  first  Tnesdav  in 
Februar}-  and  close  Friday,  June  26,  1874.  There  will  be  a  recei^s  of  three  days  at  Thanksgiving, 
and  of  one  week  durins?  the  Christmas  holidays.  There  will  also  be  a  recess  of  one  week  in  the 
middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

Sessions. 

'Che  school  holds  its  sessions  on  Tuesday,  'Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
each  school  week,  from  9.30  a.  m.  till  2.90  p.  m.  The  school  is  ooen  to  visitors  during  every  session. 
On  Salurday,  in  cojinection  with  the  usual  exercises  of  the  school,  Lecture^  are  given  bv  Profes- 
sors of  Brown  University, a  nd  by  others,  upon  subjects  adnpted  to  interest  and  instruct  those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  teaching,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

For  students  who  wish  to  reside  in  the  city,  board  and  rooms  in  ^od  fiunilies  may  be  obtained  at* 
prices  varying  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  week.  Booms  may  be  obtamed  by  those  who  wish  to  board ' 
themselves,  at  very  rea-^onable  rates. 

School  officers  in  the  several  towns  are  requested  to  act  as  a  committee,  to  recommend  studente  ■ 
of  good  capacity,  from  their  towns,  for  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  course  of  study. 

Address,  for  othbr  information,  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  587,  Providence,  R.  L. 
Providence,  Sept.  1878. 


THREE    WARNINGS. 

A    Sick    SiomMh  — an    Acblsg  leid  — ud   coiuldermble    s«ac- 

nl  debllli;,  ire  Uma    wunlDgi  rhirh  It  la  mMlneu  to  dimtnrd. 

DwifcnHU      dlutiiHa     nuj    be  I  M  td  to  foUow  (bem    kf   nM 

UTHted   wlthiniE    del^.      Tost  tie  relued    ([oiiiKh,   aim  Ibt 

udlad      bndn,    InTl^OTM*    tba  civaiu    ■jitem,    ud     ncnlMc 

tba  bowel*,  witb 

TARRAtlT-K  BPFEBVESCENT   BBLTZER   APKBIEIVT. 

If  JOB  wif  h  to  eecipe  tbe  evlli  wbich  the  promoattorr  •j-mploma  litdirale.  IIoirniauT  foumubIiw 
fevtn,  Tlolenl  bfllani  ntuclii,  Derroui  psroijBmi.  and  oihpr  terrible  ulmcnlt  mlgbL  be  piTTeoIci 
If  tbii  igmablg  ud  Salihi  Tame  ud  altehatitb  iren  tlwBj'a  ukeii  Ln  lioiel 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


"WHAT      1^  K  A  C  H  E  It 

Or  pupil  la  proprrW  rnroiahed   for  bla  work,  H  unew  teroi  brelns.  onleea  bt  iaiDBpli^  wllb  ■ 
CHHIia  ».ldUi,lEiH  laiC'lIuNABVI    Urwhu  profi'>.loiii.l  mui,  fimilr.ot  piioie  IndiTid- 

ui.  can  alvraTaroRd  □ndentandldgl^.Drniake  tbe  beat  lotelkclaiil  piogreta,  union  be  bum  hud, 
lor  ofleo  conaultUkia.  ■  like  work  1    "And  wLdlat  you  are  about  It, 

«KT    THE    BE»«T." 

Webster's    Unabridged    Dictionary, 

lOiOOO  Wardi  and  Meulufn  not  In  other  iiictlnnarli'M, 

3000  Engraving! ;  1840  Psgei  Quarto.   Price  $12. 

arAN'atlonalBludanl.    The  anCLoritjlD  the  GoToniniFDt  PrititinBUfflR' at  WuM&RUin. 
JW-Wmmly  recommended  by  Buiciofl,   Prtacou,  iloiley,  liiorm  f .  Wamb.  Htllrck.  Wbiltlix, 


-dbjO.  A  C.  AfE^RItlAAZ,  Bprlngleld,  Uaaa.  Sold  bj  lOl  BwkMOen. 

Webster's  School  DictioDaries,  Illustrated  Editions. 
Webater'a  Prlmai?  School  Dictionary,   204  Enaravlnga. 
''       Common  School         '*  274  ' 

"        HighSchooy  "  297 

'*       Aoailamlo  "  344        " 

"       Counting  Houte         "     with   numarout  illuitrttlona  and 
'■manyvaluablo  tablea  not  to  be  found  eUewhere. 

Puhliabed  bj  IVISON,  BL  \KKMAN,  TAYLOR  «  Co.,  Sew  Tork. 

Sold    Everywhere. 

THE  WAYS  OF  WOMEN 

In  Their  Physical,  Moral  and  Intdleciual  Relations. 

.BT*U(dical  Uan.  TIiIb  la  nnquraUonablT  oneor  (he  mm  rcinarfcable  booka  luaDed  tnm  tbo 
Ametican  J'tera  Id  muiy  ;euT.  Amort  beaDtlfulapeciini'iiDf  icl'miflc  and  praellnl  iinrd-painl- 
Inn  on  thrmei  of  \\ul  Imiionince  to  tttty  woman.  A  apleudid  chance  for  AaeDta.  It  inaket  an 
elefiraut  Bro  vol.  of  too  pp  .  on  tluli  d  paper,  cuperblr  Oound.    I'r1c>.  93.00.    Sent  by  nail  so 

.  noiipt  of  jirict.    Eotttaiutj  and  afKUu'icrma,  apply  to  ibe  publiabera. 

JUUIC   F.    JKWE^Trr   &    CO., 

5  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


landScIieQlia 


«1.30  PKR  YEAR. 


LOOK  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

Easter  Morning,  63x1 0^  in $3  00    I   Group  of  Chickens.  10x1 2^  in $5  00 

Near  Bethel  ou  the  Auaro8croggiD,12Jx6|. .  .4  00   |   The  Unconscioun  Sleeper,  13x161  in 6  00 

Moniiug,  after  iiosa  Bouheur,  i2xl7|  in.  ...5  00    |   Jj'ruit  Hece.  16x12  in 6  00 

FOK  EACH  MKVV  6UBSCBIBER  TO  TUB  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  $1.60  We  wUI  alioW  OnB 

Dollar  towards  the  price  of  any  one  of  the  above  beautiful  Chromos. 

WKlBSTKia^S  Uii}  klONA.IliE.S_FoR  ElGBT  New  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  f  12.00, 

we  will  send  Webster's  National  Fictorial  Dictionary,  price  ^ti.OO. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subsoribbr^  and  $22.50,  we  will  send  Webster's  Illustrated 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  price  $12.00. 

\\ou()i!:Hi:i>:.ii?S  Uki)'iiM:%AikiY — For  Twelyb  New  Subscribers  and 
$18.00,  we  will  send  Worcester's  lUustratird  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 

9iiVUA.'l.lMuM..~FoR  Four  New  Subscriburs  and  $ti.0O,  we  will  send  any  one 
of  the  Four  Dollar  Magazines. 


INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBS. 

We  will  furnish  the  following  publications  together  with  Tub  Schoolmaster,  for 
the  prices  annexed,  i|i  all  cases  to  be  paid  sirictiy  in  advance : — 

Name  of  Publication.  Kegolar  Price.    With  SchoolmaBter. 

Tue  Atlantic $4.00 }^^,50 

Our  Young  Folks 2.00 a.OO 

Every  Saturday 6.00 6.60 

The  Nursery • 1.60 2.60 

Peterson's  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

Godey's  Lady's  Book a.OO d.75 

Home  Journal 2.60 3.25 

The  Galaxy 4.00 4.60 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 2.60 8.60 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

Living  Age 8.00 b.25 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  each.  .4.00 4.75 

Appleion*s  Journal 4.00 4.60 

The  Nation 6.00 6.50 

Lippincutt's  Magazine 4.00 4.60 

Old  and  New •  .4.00 4.60 

Herald  of  Health 2.00 :j.60 

Good  Health 2.00 2.60 

Scnbner'slllustrated  Monthly 4.00 4.60 

American  Agriculturist 1,60 2.60 

Wood's  Household  Magazine 1.00 2.00 

Phrenological  Journal 3.00 3.60 

The  independent 300 4.00 

TheKlectic 6.00 6.60 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 1.00 2.00 

Hearth  and  Home 3.00 8.76 

Peters' Musical  Monthly 3.00 3.60 

Scieniilic  American 3.00 4.00 

Popuiar  Science  Monthly 6.00 6.25 

Kaiionai  Teacher 1.60 .2.60 

National  Normal • 1.60 2.00 


FOR  SALE   EVERYWHERE. 

Silicate  Book  Slates 

FOB  eCHOOLB  AHD  COLLBOES. 

Light.  ?ortabl9,  tTriseless,  Dnrabh 

UHITEBSALLI  USES  IN  SCHOOLS- 

Silicate  Book  Slates,      Silicate  i'ocket  Uiates, 

Tor  LMd-Fcndl  Hid  SUte-PciidJ. 

Black-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 


K  T.  silicate  Book  SUM  Co. 

*>     MiMuwiOTomw  AH)  ■■■™~™ : 
Cor.  FULTON  &  CHURCH  Ste.  «n  T«(b 


rui  u]i  ID  am  wiin  iniiaiKcnod*,  UM  do: 

fot  ■hipplDg  uTel/  wl(1)  book!  mnd  cMbcr  tooit 

Pnoa^tstluowl,— Ptnta,   aLaOiqiiii 

•».M>i   h«U  glUoii.9B.OOl    giUoa,  •a.Otl 


Mi  hM  M&s&siiie  &d  the  Qmso  lo  Uk 

HtTlnir  control  of  th*  muRilIBdBiit  Oil  Cbtomo  YO  SEMITE,  <"  ■"  ^te  •»  o^^  ■  combliB- 

lu<lmi;D^o™'!^Ui30,VililnK'irpktunof  T"i7'duli*b]e^^  tu  Uie  looa 

"^ui  lew  (wplf  I  of" chit  bf  unilftil  rhromn  wiU 
bcialduttili'iracniil  mill  price,  •SM.  vfalla 
1-I1I  he  mmlahed  lor  (1  M. 
■  Prrniluni  the  plrti 


8.  E.  SHUTES,  P»b-I»ber. 

^^^  BOOE  AaENTS 

FUNNY    SIDE  OF  PHYSIC. 

SOO  Paget,  250  EnffniTingi. 
1^  (tSTtliPiF  ezpoie  of  U'dlnl  Hnmhun  nfl^iepaal  aaC  nrnent.  U  TcntHnlc*  Qditrka  In* 
puion.  TinrcUluK  Doclom.  PHl.dl  Mcditlnr  Vendtni.  Koird  f finnlr Chctui, Fottoiu' Yrllen  ~id 
SlediuoM.  And  r1»i  Inlereillng  ft<a>Di>t>  of  Kobd  Phyetrnoo  ind  NinMlvn  of  tlirir  liT<'f .  Itn- 
trUf  lUnllng  rrirrvli  uid  luMiuctn  nil  liow  lodold  IliE  Ilia  Khirb  Brsh  In  bclr  In.  WcgiTC  elclB- 
ilTolertiloiy  indlibemroDmmiiifloin,    Forcit™l«B>  und  lern-  sddresube  poWljbfni. 

J.  B.  BUKR  &  HYDE,  Harlfurd,  Conn.,  or  Chicagg,  I1L 

Agents  wanted  for  the 

-.„  IN  ALL  CDCNTRIBS 
OF  THE  WOKLD. 
BeinK  a  cnmprehenelte  nccnnnt  nf  their  Hannera  and  Cnatnma.  and  of  their  Phy- 
sical, Social,  MenUl,  Morai,  and  Religiiiui  CliamrleriMiCB.    By  Her.  3.  G.  WOOD, 
M.  A.,  F-  L.  3..    600  F.ntiraTingi,  1500  Super  Kojal  Octavo  Pages,  in  Two  val- 
ames,  or  Two  yotuinei  in  On?. 

Aftvit  are  muklncovcr  tlM  ptT  irnk  In  ttmnK  tils  work.      An  esrl;  appUcMlan  irill  Mean 
aihoiceof  lerritorj.    ForMnni  nditrm  ihc  publislic™. 

J.  B.  BIIBR  &  HYDE, 

HARTFORD,   CONN.,   or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Books. 


KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE  *n  the  Family  and  Klndairgarten.-  (Ju9t  Publithed.)  Rjr  W.  N. 
Haumao,  A.M.  A  complete  sketch  of  FrocbePB  nystem  of  Early  KducatioUi  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican Institatioiis.    12mo,  120pp.,  cloth.    Illustrated.    Price,  76  cents. 

RAY'S  SURVEYING  AND  NAVIGATION:- LiA<«<  /^W«A«(I.J..With  a Prellminarv Treatise 
on  Trigonometry  and  M^-nsuration.  By  A.  S.hu>ler,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 
and  Logict  in  Baldwin  University.  8yo.,  sheep,  408  pp.  Price  $2.26;  for  introduction  $1.60; 
•ample  copy  by  mail,  $1.76. 

THE  SCHOPL  STAGE  :  By  W.  H.  Veoable.  27  New  Jayenile  Acting  Plars  for  Exhibitions  at 
School  anaTIiome.  Plain  and  Aill  directions.  Kamerous  Illustrations  by  Jb  arny.  12mo,  cloth. 
Price  $1.25. 

ECLECTIC  CLASSICAL  SERIES  :  By  G.  K.  Bartholomew. 

I,  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  ^  concise  and  sTSteuatic  arrangement  of  the  laws  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  class  use  in  schools  aid  colleges.  276  pp.,  12mo.y 
half  roan.    Price  $1.66.    Sample  copies  and  supplies  for  introduction,  $1.00. 

II.  LATIN  GRADUAL*  "^o  accompany  th«  author's  Latin  Grammar.  12mo.,  150  pp.,  half 
roan.    Pnce  $1 .26.    bample  copies  and  supplies  for  introduction,  84  cents. 

GOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MA.NNERS.^  By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  a.m.,  sup;t  PnbUc 

Schools,  ifiTansTUle,  Ina.  A  systematic  tcxt-book  on  Moral  and  Social  Law.  *'  Pr  cUcai 
Ethics  for  the  training  of  the  true  Gentldman  and  Lady.''  12mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.26.  SMnpW 
copies  and  supplies  for  introduction,  84  cents. 


Descripiioe  Circulara  and  Prize  Lists  U>  cmy  address  on  application, 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &,  Company, 

PUfiLlSUEKti  OF  TMK  KCLKCTIC  KDDCATIONAL  |j£ttll», 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


TILLINQHAST  &  MASON, 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  all  kinds  of 

School  BnU,  Slates, 

NKS,  mi  m  HOLD[RS.  PENCILS, 


Also,  all  kinds  of 

Mirn^  M  !b  Ui6  f  iiic  Mods. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Plain,  Fanc^ 
and  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS  Supplied  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS  AND  TICKETS, 

All  Styles  and  Prices. 

TlIiLINGHAST  &  JflASON^ 

113  4*  115  lfV«fmiN«f«r  St^  nrovidence^  Mt,  1. 


■:o:- 


NEW  READING  BOOKS 


•:o:- 


Tlie  Pranklin  Series. 


•:o:- 


We  take  plearare  in  announcing  that  we  shall  itsne  in  early  tumnier  a  new 
series  of  Reading  Books, 

EDITED  BY  GEO.  8.  HILLARD, 

To  be  caUed  the  <'  FRANKLIN  SERIES." 

The  Selections  will  be  new  and  careftilly  made,  and  the  entire  series  beanti- 
flilly  Illustrated. 

Committees  and  Teachers  who  think  of  changing  their  Beading  Books  this 
season,  are  invited  to  defer  their  decision  until  the  abore  are  published. 

The  "FMUNFIFTB"  ii  now  mdj. 


:o: 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 


PIJBIilSHERS, 


No.  114  Washington  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


WMH  WHW  BOOMS 


or 


Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S   ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Price  $1.00. 

BEADBUBrS  ELEMEHTABT  TSIOONOMETBT,  with  Tables,  120  pp.  Price  $1.00. 


These  works  are  becoming  very  popular  as  text  books,  though  thej  hare  been  published  but  a  few 
months.  They  answer  more  nearly  th^n  any  others  in  these  branches  the  flnrowing  demand  for  brief 
and  concise  books  suited  t<>  the  present  grade  of  fiUgh  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  contain  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  mathemi%tic<i,  and  the  prac- 
tical qnestiouf)  at  the  close  of  the  different  Docks,  and  exercises  for  original  demonstration  are  feat- 
ares  of  great  lntero«-t  and  value. 

They  nave  alrendy  been  introduced  In  a  large  number  of  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
coontzy. 


From  Prof.  FRA'S  BO^''BN.  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Your  Elementary  Geometry  is  far  the  besi  introduction  to  tha  study  .which  I  have  yet  seen-  It 
has  the  great  me  it  of  conci^^cness.  omitting  all  imlevant  or  otherwise  needless  matter,  and  contains 
within  a  small  number  of  piigos  all  the  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  which  the  pupil  needs  to  know  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College.  Then  the  PractirtjJ  Questions  and  Geometrical  Sxer- 
cises  are  »o  judiciously  prepared  as  not  to  perplex  the  student  with  needless  dlfficuitics,  and  yet  to 

Sre  him  the  qulckoess  in  computation,  the  readiness  In  applying  his  previous  knowledge,  and  the 
ill  in  devising  geometrical  modes  of  proof  for  himself,  which  are  a  necessary  prep'iraaon  for  Uie 
study  of  the  higher  mathematiC4.  Your  work  ought  to  be  ma ae  the  only  text  book  on  the  subject  for 
use  in  our  Academies  and  High  Scliools. 

From  A.  J.  SWATS,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Stevens  High  School,  Claremont  N.  n. 
The  Geometry  I  am  specially  pleased  with,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  student  something  to  DO  ae 
well  as  LEABN.  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  schools  where  the  time  for  Geometry  is  lluiited. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  BCTLL,  Teacher  in  American  Asvlum,  Hartford. 
I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  idea  npon  which  it  is  founded— that  of  the  omission  of  unim- 
portant matter,  and  th  ok  it  will  thus  be  well  adapted  to  eupply  a  long  felt  want  in  oar  higher 
ecbools. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO., 

[Late  Thompson,  Blgelow  St  Brown,] 

Also  publish  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra. 

250  pp.  Friee,  $1.25. 
This  is  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  yet  contains  enough  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  for  college. 
It  has  a  large  number  and  great  variety  of  problems,  but  does  not  aim  to  present  all  the  abstract 
principli'S  included  in  many  larger  books.  The  book  can  be  completed  in  one  year  in  any  well  grad- 
ed school,  and  has  been  introduced  and  is  used  in  a  Lirge  majority  of  the  High  Schools  oi  New ISag- 
land,  and  extensively  elsewhere . 

£,aTOjr's  SEXMXS  of  ,ajaiTMJtr£Tics. 

The  different  works  of  this  series  are  believed  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  use  ol 
Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  Academies,  High  and  Noruial  Schools. 

The  examples  are  practical,  definitions  clear  and  couclse,  method»t  of  analysis  business  like,  and 
the  books  present  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  mathematical  instruction.  The  senes  it 
Qsed  exclusively  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  more  than  any  other  series  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  largely  West. 

From  Mr.  H.  O.  Harrington,  Principal  of  High  School,  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  clearness  and  brevity  of  definitions  and  logical  arrange*!ient  of  prindples  are  marked  featuree 
of  merit  in  Eaton's  Mathematicail  Series. 

From  Mr.  T.  P.  Maryatt.  Principal  of  Hish  School,  Peterboro',  N.  H. 
After  using  Eaton*5  Algebra  a  year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations.    I 
have  given  the  Geometry  a  pretty  thoroi^gh  examination  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  ii 
the  book  we  want. 

From  C.  W .  Ranlet,  Esq..  Chairman  of  School  Committee.  Holyoke,  Mass. 
•  •  *    We  have  Eaton's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  already,  and  are  so  well  pleased  with 

them  that  we  shall  continue  them. 

From  Men-itt  Young,  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  Wayne  County,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  works  of  the  kind  that  I  consid^T  equal  to  Eaton's  Arithmetic. 

Single  copies  of  above  work  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Mdibermt  ierm$§  fmr  JFirti  MMirodmeiimm* 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  above,  and  other  valuable  Educational  works,  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publishers. 

THOJftrSOjy^  BROWJy  »  CO.y 

[Late  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown.]  25  and  29  COBNHILL,  BOSTOV. 


1 


NEW  EEADING  BOOKS. 


:o:- 


We  haye  the  pleasure  to  annoance  the  publication  of  the 


J 


FRANKLIN 

SERIES  OF  READERS 

BY  HON.  GEORGE  8.   HILLARD. 

School  Committees  and  Teachers  desiring 

NEW  READINa  MATTEE 


are  respectfully  requested  to  correspond  with  the  undersigned. 

• 

This  8f  ries  consists  of  new  and  fresh  selections  of  reading  pieces,  both  prose. 
Terse  and  dialogue.  The  several  books  are  all  beautifully  illustrated  throughout 
with  attractive,  new  and  original  designs  and  engravings.  It  is  carefully  graded 
f^oro  the  Primer  to  the  highest  Reader,  and  all  the  selections  have  been  chosen 
with  great  care,  discrimination  and  tuste. 

The  paper  and  binding  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  while 
the  printing,  which  has  been  executed  in  the  best  style  by  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  and  the  Illustrations,  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  our  best 
artists,  we  confidently  present  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  greatly  superior  to 
those  to  be  found  in  any  other  reading  books. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

No.  114  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

p.  S  — We  shall,  of  course,  continue  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  Hillard'i 
Headers,  at  present  in  such  general  use  throughout  the  country. 


Bliode  Island  State  Normal  School, 

PROVID£NC£,  R.  I. 


J.   C.   Oreenougli,   A.   B.,   Principal. 

AflSISTAHTS. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  BANCROFT;  Miss  MART  L.  JEWETT;  Miss  SARAH 
MARBLE;  Miss  ANNA  C.  BUCKLIN. 

LXCTURSftS  AHD  SPECIAL  niSTBUCTORS. 

Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACE,  LL.  D.,  Moral  Science;  Prof.  S.  S.  GREENE, LL. 
D.,  Lanfniaf?e;  Prof.  J.  LEWIS  DIMAN,  LL.  D.,  Mediaeval  and  EiiRHsh  History; 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GREENE,  American  History;  Prof.  E.  W.  BLAKE,  Phy- 
siology; Prof.  B.  F.  CLARKE,  Mathematics:  Prof.  T.  WHITING  BANCROFT, 
Rhetoric;  Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  School  Laws  of  Rhode  Island;  Prof.  CHAR- 
LES  H.  GATES,  French;  Mrs.  H.  M.  MILLER,  Elocution;  Rev.  N.  W.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Director  of  Drawing;  Mr.  E.  C.  DAVIS,  Penmanship;  Prof.  CARL  W. 
ERNST,  German. 

Object  of  the  School. 

The  object  of  tbe  school  is  to  enable  those  who  are  to  teach,  to  prepare  for  their  work.  The  im- 
portancd  of  professional  tralDingis  now  recc>frnlzed  by  all  who  appreciate  die  value  of  good  teaching. 
and  it  i«  hoped  that  those  who  Intend  to  teach  in  the  School*  of  Rhode  Island,  will,  If  poeaible,  avuJ 
themselves  of  the  means  of  preparation  now  provided  by  the  State. 

Courte  of  Study. 

A  two  years'  ^Jouree  of  Study,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  has 
been  prescribed  bv  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  our  High  Schools 
will  be  able  to  finish  the  course  in  one  year. 

Tuition. 

Taition  will  be  firee  to  all  pupils  who  complete  ihe  course  of  study  with  the  intention  of  teaching  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Kho<ie  Island.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach  may  enter  the  school  for  a 
foil  or  partial  course  at  reasonable  rates  of  tuition. 

Pecuniary  Aid  to  those  In  attendance. 

The  milea(^  appropriation  of  fifleen  hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  among  those  pupils  who  > 
roeide  at  a  distance  exceeding  five  miles  Irom  Providence. 

Pupils  boarding  in  Providence  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  mileage  as  If  they  lived  at  home.  The  ; 
aid  Aimished  to  any  one  pupil  will  not  exceed  forty  dollars  per  year. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  school  year  consists  of  fortv  weelcs,  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
Fall  and  Winter  Term  begins  the  First  Tuesday  in  September.    The  next  Fall  and  Winter  Term  i 
will  dose  Friday,  January  23,  1874.   The  Spring  and  Snmmer  Term  will  begin  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February  and  close  Friday,  June  26, 1874.    There  will  be  a  recess  of  three  days  at  Thanksgivmcr,- . 
and  of  one  week  during  the  Christmas  holidays.    There  will  also  be  a  recess  of  one  week  in  tiae 
middle  of  the  Spring  Term. 

Sessione. 

The  school    holds  its  sessions  on  Tuesday,    Wednesdav,    Thursdav,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  i 
each  school  weeis,  from  9.80  a.  m.  till  2.30  p.  x.    The  school  is  open  to  visitors  during  cveiy  session. 
On  Saturday,  in  connection  with  the  usual  exercises  of  the  school,  Lecturer  are  given  by  Profes- 
sors of  Brown  Universiiy.a  nd  by  others,  upon  subjects  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  those  acta-  - 
ally  engaged  in  teaching,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Board  and  Rooma. 

For  students  who  wish  to  reside  in  die  city,  board  and  rooms  in  good  families  may  be  obtained  at( 
prices  varyiug  from  $8.60  to  $bJ>0  per  week.  Booms  may.be  obtamed  by  those  who  wish  to  board  • 
themselves,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

School  officers  in  the  several  towns  are  riKiaested  to  act  as  a  committee,  to  recommend  studenta  •• 
of  good  capacity,  from  their  towns,  for  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  course  of  study. 

Address,  for  otiior  information,  tne  Principul  of  the  scbooL 


Providence,  Sept.  1878, 


J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B., 

Box  587,  Providence,  R.  K. 


2m  oC< 

$l.SO  PUR  YEAR. 

LOOK  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST: 

Easter  Morning.  63x101  in $8  00    I   Gronp  of  Chickens.  10zl2|  in $500 

Near  Bethel  on  the  Andro8crogfrin,12jx6i. .  .4  00    I   The  (Jnconsciouii  Sleeper,  13x164  in 6  00 

Morning,  after  Bona  Bonhenr,  12xl7|  in. . .  .5  00    |   Fruit  Piece.  16x12  in 0 00 

Fob  bach  new  subscbibeb  to  Thb  Schoolmastbk  and  $1.50  we  will  allow  Ovb 
DoLLAB  towards  the  price  of  any  one  of  the  above  beautiful  Chromos. 

WRBSTKlliiH  DICTION iVKl£H_FoB  EiOHT  New  Subscbibkbs  and  $12.00, 
we  will  send  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary,  price  $6.00. 

Fob  Fifteen  New  Subsobibebs  and  $22.50,  we  will  send  Webster's  lUastrated 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  price  $12.00. 

WOH€E.»Tl^a^S    DlCTIOKiVliY FOB     TWBLVE     NeW    SdBSCBIBBBS    AMD 

$18.00,  we  will  send  Worcester's  Illustrated  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 

Mi^UAZlNKS. — Fob  Foub  New  Subsobibebs  and  $6.00,  \*e  will  send  any  one 
of  the  Four  Dollar  Magazines. 


INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBS. 

We  will  flirnish  the  following  publications  together  with  Tub  Scuoolmasteb,  for 
the  prices  annexed,  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  strictly  in  advance : — 

Name  of  Publication.  Regular  Price.    With  8choolmast«r. 

The  Atlantic $4.00 $4.50 

•  Our  Young  Folks 2.00 3.00 

.Every  Saturday 5.00 5.50 

The  Nursery 1.50 2.50 

Peterson's  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

iGodey's  Lady's  Book 3.00 3.75 

Home  Journal 2.50 3.25 

The  Galaxy 4.00 4.50 

« Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 2.50 3.50 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

•Living  Age 8.00 8.26 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  each .  .4.00 4.75 

,  Appleton's  Journal > 4.00 4.50 

The  Nation 5.00 5.50 

..Lippincott's  Magazine 4.00 4.50 

Old  and  New 4.00 4.50 

Herald  of  Health 2.00 L'.5e 

'Good  Health 2.00 2.50 

,  Scribner'slllustrated  Monthly 4.00 4.50 

.American  Agriculturist • 1,50.. 2.50 

Wood's  Household  Magazine 1 .00 2.00 

,  Phrenological  Journal 8.00 8.50- 

The  Independent 3  00 4.00 

TheElectic 5.00 5.50 

.Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 1  00 2.00 

Hearth  and  Home 3.00 3.75 

.Peters'  Musical  Monthly 8.00 3.50 

.Scientific  American 3.00 4.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5.00 5.25 

National  Teacher l.oO 2.50 

.National  Normal 1.50 2.00 


FOR  SALE   EVERYWHERE. 

Silicate  Book  Slates 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AMD  COLLSOBS. 

Light,  FortaUs,  KdGeless,  Dnrabk 

UH1TEB3ALLT  DSED  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Silicate  Book  Slates.      Silicate  l^^^^.  .....u^.. 

tat  Uml-P«Dcll  md  SUM- Paid]. 

Black-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 


R.  T.  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co. 
Cm.  FULTON  &  CHURCH  St>.  »▼  r«b 


Malta  tlu  b( 


tft  >h1|)p1ng«iJ,'ly  wl 
•«.Mt>    llllf   Elllrro 


W014KBRS     WANTED  ! 

'°-<  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  MA6AZINE, 

wUeb,  wltli  lU  PREMIUMS,  ^  «»  "'  tl»  inou  utivtln  Id  the  eountir. 

Price  Of  Magazine,    ONE  DOLLAR   A  YEAR. 

CommlttiOM  lilWral,  o'«>°g  ■  iDtntiT*  and  ucmabl*  bn^HH  lo  lliali  will  ng  M  (iTclt 

VOL.  Xir.  begins  with  January,  1874. 

Ezamine  our  Clubbing  and  Premium  Lists. 

Twe  flnt-clM  perlodlolg  for  I  he  prica  of  ona. 

farapcdBian  Uafailna,  and  nmhn'lDforma'Ica,  addraaa 

B.  X.  8HUTi:8,  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE. 

Pobu^^ Wtwburgh,  N.  Y. 

Wm  BOOK  MENTS 

UNDERGROUND;  OR.  LIFK  BELOW  THE  SURFACE, 

BY  THOMAS  W.:KN0X. 
942  Pagret  OcMto,  130  fine  EngnTlnga. 
Relate.  InrMmta  and  Ace.drnCa  bf roDd  the  LIglit  of  Dar:  Stanlini  AdTratnna  la  all  paRaol 
the  World;  Mln»,  aDdMudeorWoiklnslb'Dil  CaTaina  aud  Uislr  UjiifHo;  Down  in  thcllFpIlia- 
ofllieSfa;  MKhu  D  Opium  Deoa:  Lfr  mPrlinn;  SloiieaoT  Elll»l  Jouiiisit  throaeh  Bavaraasd 
CatacombB;  Aeclde  ta  Id  '  Ido;  Undrrwurld  oflliaGreat  UlJca,  etc.,  eU.  For  dicolan  and  tamu 
(S  ac*nti,  addrei*  the  pabliihen, 

J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  HartfoTd,  Conn.,  or  Chicago,  III. 

Agents  winted'foT 

BULLS  AND   BEARS  OF  NEW  TOBK, 

BT  MATUBB  BALE  SMITH, 

Nearly  600  0<:taTo  Pasps,  proftiiely  lllwitrsted 

ir*an  wiehtokmnhow  Fonnnra  are  Hide  and  Lmt;  bow  Hbrewd  Mpnafe  Rotncd:  bnw  Panic* 

w«  Created;  haw  Htocka  are  Booaht  and  Bold,  read  Ih<i  book.    It  n lam  the  bloKraiblri  ofthe 

creatleadlnitipecBhilnnorNfiw  Yurk.irlthabllliuT  of  Wall  Streetand   In  opaiaton  during  th* 

paatXWTeui,    For  cJrcDlari  and  teimi  addrtaalbe  nubltahera. 

W*  aend  an  elegant  Genaan  Chrano,  mouDIed  ana  readj'  for  ftamlng,  Ave  to  ever^  Agent. 

J.  B.  BUHR  &  CO., 

HAKTFORD,  CONN.,  or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


«BE3T  PERIODICAL  IN  AMERICA."— £et».  Dr.  Cunbr. 


Prof,  Max  Hnlla-,  Prot  TTndall,  Prot  Hoxley, 
Lytton,  Friti  ItouUir,  Mr*.  Ollpluuit,  I>r.  W.  B.  Carpei 
Ciisrlcs  HinsslefiErokniBiiii-CliUrlBii,  Ivan  TurcnenlalT, 
HatUiew  ATDold,  Jolla  KsTmD«cIi.  W.  E.  H.  L«kr,  BIIh 
Thoekeisr,  -Wm.  Block,  Artlmr  Helpi,  Hlaa  Haloch, 
SldiBid  A.  Proctor,  KiiIb»rtos  O.  MuHiaald,  Jean  lac*- 
low,  The  Duks  of  Arsjlt,  Mr*.  Parr,  Sdward  A.  Pmman, 
KarlBl!nd,AirredRii»ellWalliK«,FnincliGa]ton,CIiri«. 
tlna  G.Rouet:),  G«o.  HacDoBald.Fnmde,  unlGljdi 


)  ofUia  ( 


iC  uithon  lately  ropm 


nwdin 


LITTELL'S    LIVING   AGE. 


<DrpngrB,THELivn<o  AoEflvH 

mi  (H'bivo  pagiH  of  rrndlng-mall 


liiin  THRBK  AND  A  Qr  AB- 


TElt  'luuUSAMU  doubl 

It  pni.cnij  1:1  un  lin-xpeuli .  -  —  . 

vn  kly  ixiic,  Bud  ullh  a  inUVactor/i  eimiileli  arts  allcmplcd  by  no  othrr  iiubllcatloi 

view-.  Crlllrliim.,  TiUon.  Potlry.  Bcipnllrin.  U1ognil>hlHl,  Ulitorical,  aud  PollUcal  lufanDalio;>,  fr 

euUio  iHiJy  or  Fundr.i  rvriodlciil  Lllciaiurr. 


Iv=u  Turituonleir,  tho  plnuant  Eagllifa  nrllcn,  Hlu  Thaclura^r.  JuUu  1 

nurlii  J  Iho  coming  your,  la  hcn-tntbrc,  aerial  and  abort  atorlci  by  Urn  L 
wlllbci;lvi.'n.togcllifr  vlth  an  amount 

'Cx>^bI>X>roM.olied    lay  Ajoy  otb.ox'  X>e>xrl<xUoal 

Inthovorld.of  th<j  botand  moit  mliiabla  Uuiaryaod  aeiantUa  uuuier  of  ita«  dj],  front  ifaa  pcsa  of  tka 
aboia-nanicd  BDd  luny  olbcr 

FOREMOST  ESSAYISTS,  SCIENTISTS,  CRITICS,  DISCOVERERS,  AND  EOITORS, 

repmenting  OTcry  Qppartment  of  KnnwIcdjfD  and  Pra|frF«B. 
The  iTOpoRanoe  of  THE  LiTiNa  AOE  to  CTcrr  AnerlcaTi  nailer,  an  the  only  cmnplMe  lui  Krll  u  fraCk 
compiliilliin  of  a  nuemlly  laacceaslbU  but  Indlapnniable  curnnt  Uaratare.  —  iaMpiiuaUt  becauaa  k 

nrbe   jkblest   UvlnB   'Writers 

1u  all  braneha  of  LIlaqitUTe,  BcIedu,  Art,  and  PollUrj,  —  1.  lumcisally  IndlcaUd  by  th«  fiillowlac 


Iclnlrc.  ■  .  .  ItwouMboharilliuleedtollndln  lbs  ume 
coinpiin  clMHhnc  u  muc  b  uf  «r  i.  IcamloK,  and  In  rbnna- 
liai>.ivr>ruCuein(  MIt  do«,>ll<  iai  IMwUiorMs  tttl 
•Hindi  or  iltt  eiimird  Hw^.BjBn  aD  (opfea  iffHiiitt  »• 
niTH."'— i[*talladel»Us  la^alrer. 

"IlIibf^ondnlliiDHllon  thabctlcompendlnm  of  tba 
bul  vumi.t  llM.-alun. — K. Y.  EvaBlas  Pnot. 

"Itg  psEFi  Wem  »lih  lh«  cholcial  llUiUan  of  tba 
d:Ly."—  Nevr-ITorlc  Trlbnae. 


>u^lJlCf."  — lllJB€»ll>  III 


Pbilntlel|>L)ik  F 


keep  ap  witti  al 


■trai 


bf(t  jwrlodlcal  In  U 


flcUon  Boeirr.jjk Kli ucb,  iKiillkhlhcuiLii-. c^Su! 
or  an.'^— MartArd  VauvKk  —^ 

■■ttapuUlcatlonlnwHklynuml>nielc»lolt  ■  cml 
■ndfretbneMofmcunln.ti.  .  ..  TStitavJ 


Tin;  Livimi  AaElaiSTit  Byear(Dny.twonumben)prn(jpBpoU,oo  rroclpt  of  tB.lO.    A 
anyouogulUuKopaoiubofflvoQewiubicrlBcni. 

h..criboninown'mll[tiij»8(OforlIiBy.'arlB7J,  the  last  •linombornoflSTa  win  bi 


'4  (101  Bi 


I,  •siU  ho  Bent  lor  iU-OO;  or,  to  thogo  prcfurriug,  tb^-  pabllibBn  make  Ibci  folloi 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST   HOME   AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

'PouciiaedDr 'LlTTBU.'!  Lrnno  AOE'  and  of  one  orolherof  oorTlmcloni  AmFriran  montldlB,  a 
jrlUor  win  And  lilmieir  in  command  c/  the  ichoU  Hiunllon  "—  P/iUadelphin  Eieninff  llyOOiK.] 
'u[  l/n  :nltnri,  TllE  LlTUlO  Ada  and  eUhrr  onfl  of  IhD  American  fauT-doOaT  monlbly  Ma«ulnc*  (or 
~       r,  or  AttpletoH'M  ./mrnnf,  wprtly),  will  bo  lent  for  »  year;  or,  for  MOO  Thb 
■b  St.  XiAoiat  I  or,  for  (S.M),  The  LiriHO  Aqe  and  Our  ToHnff  J^oiti. 

lilTTELL  AND  GAT,  17  Bromfleld  Sb.  BoMtw. 


1   ircbl'ly 


TWm  SIBW  BOOKS 


or 

Eaton  and  Bradbury's  Mathematical  Series. 

BRADBURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    116  pp.,  Price  $1.00. 

BSASBUBrS  ELKHKKTAST  TSIG0I03IETST,  witli  Tablet,  ISO  pp.  Prie*  $L00. 

Vhe  Wmm  Bmrnks  im  •me  r##wat«,  91.90. 

These  works  are  becoming  rwy  ponular  m  text  books,  though  they  hare  been  published  bnl  a  few 
months.  They  answer  mora  nearly  thin  any  otherii  in  tho«e  braachea  the  i^rowing  demand  for  brief 
•nl  concise  books  suited  t*)  the  present  grade  of  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  contain  enough  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  lead  to  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  prac> 
tieal  qnestious  at  the  close  of  the  different  Dooks,  and  exercises  for  original  demonstration  are  feat- 
ures of  great  intero-tt  and  value. 

They  ha^e  alrendy  been  introduced  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
ooontry. 


From  Prof.  PRA'd  BOWRN,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Tour  Elementary  Geometry  is  far  the  besi  introduction  to  thi  study  which  I  have  yet  seen*  It 
has  the  great  me  it  of  concisenein,  ominting  all  irrclcvHnt  or  otherwise  needless  matter,  and  cont-ains 
within  a  small  number  of  pages  all  the  Pline  and  Solid  Geometry  which  the  pupil  needs  to  know  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College.  Then  the  PractinAl  Questions  and  Geometrical  Exer- 
cises are  »o  judiciously  prepared  a«  not  to  perplex  the  student  with  needless  difflcuitios,  and  yt- 1  to 
give  him  the  quickness  In  computation,  the  readiness  in  applying  his  previous  knowledge,  and  the 
skill  in  devising  geometrical  modes  of  proof  for  himself,  which  are  a  necessary  prep%ration  fo'  the 
stQdv  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Your  work  ought  to  be  male  the  only  text  book  on  the  subject  lor 
OM  ill  our  Academies  and  High  Sdiools. 

From  A.  J.  SWAIN,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Stevens  High  School,  aarement  N.  H. 
The  Geometry  I  am  specially  pleased  with,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  student  something  to  DO  as 
well  as  LEARN,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  schools  where  the  time  for  Geometry  Is  limited. 

From  Mr.  J.  C .  BCLL,  Teacher  in  American  Asvlum,  Hartford. 
I  am  specially  pleased  with  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  foundea— that  of  the  omission  of  unim- 
portant matter,  and  th.nk  it  will  thus  be  well  adapted  to  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  our  higher 
schools. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  OO., 

[Late  Thompson,  Bi^elow  &  Brown,] 

Also  publish  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra. 

860  pp.  Price,  $1.26. 
This  is  a  work  of  moderate  size  and  yet  contains  enough  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  for  college. 
It  has  a  large  number  and  great  variety  of  problems,  but  docs  not  aim  to  present  all  the  abstract 
principles  included  in  many  larger  bookie.  The  book  can  be  completed  in  one  year  in  any  well  grad- 
ed school,  and  has  been  introduced  and  is  used  in  a  large  majority  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  Eng- 
l«ad,  and  extensively  elsewhere . 

E^TOJ^'S  SERIES  OE  ^RITMJtEETICS, 

The  different  works  of  this  series  are  believed  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  use  of 
Grammar  and  Common  Schools,  Academies,  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  examples  are  praciical,  definitions  clear  and  coucise,  methodn  of  analysis  business  like,  and 
the  books  present  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  mathematical  instruction.  The  series  is 
used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  more  than  any  other  series  in  the  New  England  Sta;es, 
and  largely  West. 

From  Mr.  H.  O.  Harrington,  Principal  of  High  School,  Danvers,  Mass. 
The  clearness  and  brevity  of  definitions  und  logical  arrange'nent  of  principles  are  marked  features 
of  merit  in  Eaton's  Mathematical  Series. 

From  Mr.  T.  P.  MaryaU,  Principal  of  High  School,  Peterboro',  N.  H. 
After  using  Eaton's  Algebra  a  year,  I  can  say  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  my  expectations.    I 
have  given  the  Geometry  a  pretty  thorough  examination  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  bm>k  we  want. 

Fxom  C.  W .  Ranlet,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  School  Committee  Holyoke,  Mass. 
•  •  *    We  have  Eaton's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  already,  and  are  so  wel'  pleased  with 

them  that  we  shall  continue  them. 

From  Merritt  Young,  Esq.,  Teacher,  Warsaw,  Wavne  County,  Iowa. 
I  know  of  no  works  of  the  kind  that  I  consid«*r  equal  to  Eaton's  Arithmetic. 

Single  copies  of  above  work  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  half  price. 

Mdibermi  9einm»  fmr  Firai  Mmir0dmeHmm* 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  above,  and  other  valuable  Educational  works,  sent  on  application  to  the 

Publishers. 

THOJttrSOjr,  BROWW  Jt  CO., 

[Late  Thompson,  Bigelow  ft  Brown.]  26  and  29  COBHHUJi,  BOSTON* 


<l 


UnguesUonably  the  best  msUiined  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Worlds  ^ 


B.VRPCB*S    JUAOAZINE. 


XoUce§  of  the  lYett. 

The  eyef^increMlng  drcUation  of  this  ^xcelleat  moathlj  proTM  Its  continaed  sdaptetlon  to  popa 
]«r  desires  and  needs.    Indeed,  when  we  think  into  how  many  homes  it  penetrates  every  month* 
we  mast  consider  it  as  one  of  the  educators  as  well  as  entertainers  of  the  pnblie  mind,  for  its  tss* 
popnlarity  has  been  won  by  no  appeal  to  stnpld  prejudices  or  depraved  tastes. — Boston  Globe. 

llie  character  which  this  Jfagaikfie  possesses  for  variety,  enterprise,  artistic  wealth,  and  literals 
culture  that  has  kept  pace  with,  if  it  has  not  led  the  times,  shoald  cause  lu  condnctors  to  regard  ft 
with  Jusiiflable  complacency.  It  also  entitles  them  to  a  great  claim  npon  the  public  grutltade.  Tbe 
MuffOMine  has  done  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  its  ufe  -'Brooklyn  EagU. 


''A  Complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  TVmea."— "I7kjfte«<,  cheapest^  and  most  sue- 

cessftd  Family  Paper  in  the  Unum.^^ 


HARPKR'S     WCEK1.Y. 

SPLENDIDLY   ILLUSTRATED. 


JTotieet  i^the  /Wm. 

The  Weekly  Is  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  illustrated  periodical  published  in  this  country.  Iti 
editorials  are  scholarlv  ^d  convincing,  and  carry  much  weight .  Its  illustrations  of  current  erents 
are  full  and  fk-esh,  ana  are  prepared  by  our  best  designers.  With  a  circulation  of  IfiO.OOO,  the  ITee^ 
ly  is  read  byat  lean  half  a  million  persons,  and  its  influence  as  an  organ  of  opinion  is  simply  tre- 
mendous. The  Weekly  maintains  a  positive  position,  and  expresses  decided  views  on  poiiUoJ  and 
social problem8«^ZoMiM(//<  CourierJoumal. 


'M  ReposUorylof  Faahum^  Pleasure^  and  Instrudion^^ 


HARPER'S     RAZAR 


NoUoeeofihe  Fteee. 

The  Baaar  Is  edited  with  a  contribution  of  tact  and  talent  that  we  seldom  find  in  any  jounial;  and 
the  journal  itself  is  the  organ  of  the  great  world  uf  fashion  .—Boston  Traveller. 

The  B'ltar  commends  Itself  to  every  member  of  the  household— to  the  children  by  droll  and  pretty 
pictures,  to  the  young  ladles  by  Its  fashion-plates  in  endless  varietv,  to  the  provident  matron  oy  n 
patterns  for  the  children's  clothes,  to  paier/amiliae  Oy  Its  tasteful  designs  for  embroidered  slippers 
and  luxurious  dret>8ing-gowns.  But  the  reading- matter  of  the  2?asar  is  uniformlv  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  paper  has  acquired  a  wide  popularity  for  the  fireside|  eiyoyment  it  affords. — JIT.  Y. 
Sftening  Pt>et, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1874. 

Terms: 

Habfkr's  Maoasinb,  Wikklt,  ob  Bae  ab,  one  year, each    $4  00 

$4  00  includes  prepayment  of  U.  8.  postage  by  the  publishers. 

Subscriptions  to  Habpbr's  Maoasinb,  Wbbklt,  and  Bazar,  to  one  address  for  one  year,  $1000; 
or,  two  or  Harper's  Periodicals,  to  one  address  for  one  year,  $7  00 ;  postage  payable  by  the  sub- 
scriber at  the  office  where  received . 

A  n  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Mao  ABXiri,  Wkbklt,  or  Bazab  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  erery 
Clubof  PrvsbUBSCBiBBRtat  $4«i0eaeh,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six  Copies  for  $^0J,  without 
extra  copy :  postage  payable  by  the  subscribers  at  the  oflBces  where  received. 

Back  Numbere  can  be  euppUed  at  any  time. 

The  postage  on  Habpbb's  Mjoasinb  Is  24  cents  per  year,  on  Habpbb'b  Basab,  or  Weekly 
20  cents  per  year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  3ubecriber*e  post  office. 

Address:  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  Tork. 


The  Best  Paper!    Try  It! 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTBATBD. 

The  801KNTIFIC  AMEHJOAN^  now  in  its  29tb  year,  e^njoya  the  widest  cirenlation  of  any  weekly 
newspRper  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  A  now  rolnme  commencefi  January  3d,  IS74.  Its  rontentu  em- 
bnice  the  latent  and  most  interesting  information  pertaining  to  the  Indusuia\  Mechanical  and  Sci- 
fntific  Profirre«s  of  the  World ;  Descriptions,  wirh  Beaatifbl  Rnarravinffs,  of  New  Inventions,  New 
Implements.  New  Processes,  *  nd  Improved  Inda«fries  of  hU  kindn;  Useful  Notes,  Recipes.  Sug- 
gestions and  Advice,  by  Practical  Writers,  for  Workmen  and  Employers,  in  all  the  various  arts. 

The  Scienti/lc  American  is  the  cheapest  and  best  illustrated  weeklv  paper  published.  Every 
nnmber  contains  from  10  to  ISorifdnal  enffravin|r»  of  newmarhlnery  and  novel  inventions. 

EngraPingM.  illustrating  Improveror>nts,  Disco  eries  and  Important  Works,  pertaining  to  Civil 
ftod  Mechanical  Engineering.  Milling.  Mining  and  Metallursr;  Records  of  the  latest  progress  in  the 
Applications  of  Steam,  Steam  Engineeiinff,  Bailways,  Ship  Building,  Navigation,  Telegraphy,  I'ele- 
gniph  Engineering,  Electricity,  Macneti-sro,  Lisbt  and  Heal. 

Farmen,  Mechanics,  Ensineem.  Inventors.  Manufactnrers.  Chemists.  Lovers  of  Science,  Teach- 
ers. Clergymen.  Lawyers,  and  People  of  all  Professions,  will  find  the  ^iBNTiric  Amrricaw  useful 
to  them.  It  should  have  a  place  in  every  Family,  Library,  btudy,  Office,  and  Connting  Boom ;  in 
every  Reading  Room.  Col1eg«>.  Academy  or  School. 

A  year's  unmbcrs  contain  882  paires  and  Several  Hundred  Engravings .  Thousands  of  volumes 
Are  prp!if>rved  for  bind  nir  snd  reference.  The  prsctical  receipts  are  WfU  worth  ten  times  the  sub- 
•cription  price.  Terms  (1^3  a  year  by  mall.  Discount  to  Clabt.  Specimens  sent  free.  May  be  had 
of  all  News  Dealers. 

MB  j^  nrV^IW^^  ^"  connection  with  the  Seieniific  American^  Mess^.  Mukn  A  Co., 

*  '^  ■  MlJl^  ■.  ii3«  lire  Solicitors  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents,  and  have  the  largest 
estab1i«hroent  in  the  world.  More  than  fifty  thoasand  applicationt  have  been  made  for  patents 
throush  their  agency. 

Patents  are  obtained  on  the  best  terms.  Models  of  New  Inventions  and  Sketches  examined  and 
•dvice  free.  All  patents  are  published  in  the  Scientific  American  the  week  they  issue.  Send  for 
Pamphlet,  110  pnges,  containing  laws  and  full  directions  f  >r  obtaining  Patents. 

AudresA  for  the  Paper,  or  concerning  Patents,  MITNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Branch  Office, 
eor.  F  andTih  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ECLECTIC    MAGAZINE 
Of  Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

1874. 


THIBTIKTH    VBAB, 


SorvNcv.  In  this  department,  the  EclecHe  gathers  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Professors 
Haxley  and  Tyndall,  Richird  Proctor,  B.  A.,  Prof.  Owen,  Dr.  W.  B.  <.^arpenter.  Max  Muller,  and 
Mr.  J.  Norman  Lnckyer,  all  of  whom  have  been  represented  In  recent  Issues  of  the  MagMzine. 

LmnATURB.  The  EcUctle'n  selections  are  made  from  all  the  English  periodicals,  and  occasion* 
ally  from  those  of  Franco  and  Ocrmanv,  and  cover  a  literature  incomparably  richer  and  more  pro- 
doctive  than  anv  other  to  which  the  reader  can  find  access. 

FiCTioKT.  The  Cc^^ir,  without  giving  undue  prominence  to  this  dep irtment.  olf<*r8  its  readers 
the  best  «erial  stories  to  be  h%d,  together  with  the  short  stories  for  which  the  Engll<ih  magazines 
have  a  hieh  and  deserved  reputation. 

BditoriaI/  D^PARTXBifTS.  The  Editorial  Departments  are  literary  Notices*  dealing  with  the 
bonks  pi  blixhed  at  home;  Foreign  Literary  Jfotea,  ftWing  the  freshest  information  about  literary 
matters  abroad;  Science,  whl'^h  "upplemeni*  thn  longer  articles  wi»h  brief  naragraphs  covering  the 
whole  Hclenciflc  field ;  and  in  Varietlen  will  be  found  choice  resdinvs,  culled  f  om  new  books  and 
foreisn  Journals.    Ifo  other  Ecte€tir.  pufdication  cUtempts  anything  like  thete  departm^nie. 

St<«bl  Enoratinos.  Each  nnmber  contains  a  Fine  Steel  Eugr-ivlng  on  some  subject  of  general 
iDtere«f — usunllv  a  i>ortralt — and  each  years'  volumes  contain  twelve  or  more  of  these  engravioKS. 

4^Th  aim  of  the  E-  LECTIO  is  to  be  Instrncttve  without  beinff  dull,  and  entert  lining  without 
being  trivi  U ;  and  it  will  be  found  indi«pensable  to  all  those  readers  who  endeavor  to  keep  up  with 
the  varied  intellectual  activity  of  the  time. 

TERMS— Single  copies,  45  CPU  ts;  one  cop  v.  one  year  $&;  two  ot^ples,  one  year,  $0;  five  copies, 
one  year,  $20.    Agents  wanted  to  get  up  clubs.    Address, 

E.  R.  PJEIiTOir^  Publisher, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


SCMEA'CEI    JlJtrrSXJtTBJyT I    MjrSTRUCTMOjr: 

THE  GLOBE  MICROSCOPE. 

Ad  opticttl  wonder;  m&gnifies  10,000  times;  reveals  the  conutless  thoa* 
■andi'Of  the  hidden  wonders  and  beauties  of  God's  minute  creation;  nercr  Ioms 
Its  interest;  adapted  to  schools  and  families  as  well  as  scientific  use;  oomhiaes 
endlens  amazement  with  instruction ;  a  beantilbl  ^ft  to  old  or  young. 

Wholesale  terms  liberal.    Agents  wanted. 

Mmimii  priee^  99,90/  mr  gemi  pregngiS  rmr  $9.75. 

We  will  gire  a  Globe  Microscope  as  a  premium  for  two  new  subseribcn 
and  Three  DoUars. 

Address  Bkode  Island  BetkooUnmMier, 

Providence,  Rhode  lalaof^. 


$1.50  PKR  YEAR. 

INDUCEIMENTS  FOR  CLUBS. 


We  will  furnish  the  following  publications  together  with  Tub  Schoolmaster,  for 
the  prices  annexed,  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  gtrictly  in  advance : — 

Name  of  Publication,  Begular  Price.    With  Schooliaaster. 

The  Atlantic f4.00 $4.50 

Every  Saturday. 5.00 5.50 

The  Nursery 1.60 2.50 

Peterson's  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

Godey's  Lady's  Book,  and  choice  of  Chromos S.OO 3.75 

Home  Journal 2.50 3.25 

The  Galaxy 4.00 4.50 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine 2.50 3.50 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine 2.00 2.75 

Living  Age 8.00 8.00 

Harper*s  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Bazar,  each. .4.00 4.75 

A  ppleton's  Journal 4.00 4.50 

The  Nation 5.00 5.50 

Lippincott's  Magazine 4.00 .4.50 

Old  and  New 4.00 4.50 

Herald  of  Health 2.00 2.50 

Good  Health 2.00 2.50 

Scribner'slllustrated  Monthly 4.00 4.60 

St.  Nicholas 8.00 .3.75 

American  Agriculturist 150 2.50 

Wood's  Household  Magazine,  with  chromo  **Yo  Semite,"  ...  .1.50 2.25 

Phrenological  Journal 8.00 8.50 

The  Independent 3  00 4.00 

TheElectic 5.00 5.00 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry 1.00 2.00 

Hearth  and  Home 8.00 8.75 

Peters'  Musical  Monthly 8.00 3.50 

Scientific  American 8.00 4.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly 500...* 5.25 

National  Teacher 1.50 2.50 

National  Normal ^ ....1.50 2.00 

New  York  State  Educational  Journal 1 .50 2.50 

Watchman  &  Reflector 8.00 3.50 

Congregationalist 3.00 3.50 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

Silicate  Book  Slates 

FOR  BCHOOLH  AND  COLLBOES. 

Light.  Foitable,  NoiselesS)  Durable 

USIVER8ALLI  USED  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Silicate  Book  Slates,      Silicaio  rouittn,  otdc^ 

Tor  Lwd-Pendl  md  Slut  Pgndl. 

Elack-Boards.      Silicate  Wall-Slating. 

"  '     Xtiut  the  beat  W«ll  or  Womlen  niMtb.«nl. 

fir  «hfppliigi«fp|y  wlib  biiukg  tad  i.ili.-r  ituMld, 
I'rioB  Tiaaiio.ul,— Pints,   Sl.nOi  cmiirl*. 


H.  T.  Silicate  fiook  Slate  Co. 

^        ■JJIOTlONmr  AHD  ULBIBOOa  i 

Cm.  FULTON  ACHURCH  Sts.  Kn  Tot. 


l*rioB  HaaiioBdj— Pints,   9 1.IIO I  cmiirls, 
■a.BOi   hair  Eallnn.in.oni    enll'-'i. Sl>-On. 


WOKKERS     WANTED  ! 

""  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  MAG/IZINE, 

which,  wllh  luPREMIUMS,  ^  o»  "'  ^<!  mo"  •ttnnivs  Id  the  coimtiT. 

Price  Of  Magaxine,    ONE  HOLLAR   A  TEAR. 

CommlMlont  liberal,  offering  ■  locntlT*  md  Bimesble  builstsa  lo  IhoM  wlU  ng  lo  glT«  It 

VOL.  XIV.  beglna  with  January,  I87t. 

EzamiDe  our  Clubbing  and  Fremlum  Lists. 

Two  ttnt'ClAn  pcrlDdluIi  fbr  1  fae  prie«  of  ons. 

For  tpedmen  Uigulne,  ud  ftinlier  iDfonDMIOD,  *ddr«M 

aK.SEDiKS,  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  MA6UINE. 

fhii'i"'--- Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


BOARU    Of    INSTBUCXI03V : 

J.    C.    Qreenougb,   A.    B.,   Principal. 


Prof.  GEORGE  I.  CHACB,  LL.  1).,  Moral  Seiencei  Prof.  S.  3.  GREENE,  LL. 
D.,  Lrnifniaf^p;  Pror.  J.  LEWIS  DIM\N,  LL.  ]).,  Medicral  anci  Enelisli  History; 
Hon.  GEORGE  W.  GRKENB,  American  Hi«toryi  Prof.  E.  W.  BLAKE,  Phy. 
■lology;  Prof.  B.  P.  CLARKE.  Miillieniaticii :  Prof.  T.  WHITING  B.VNCROFT, 
Rhetoric;  Hon.  T.  W.  BICKNELL,  Schcol  Lawn  of  Rhode  lalnnd;  Prof.  CHAR- 
LES II.  GATES,  Fronch;  Mrs.  H.  M.  MILLER,  Eloeulioni  Rev.  N.  W.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Diretlor  of  Drawing;  Mr.  E.  C.  UAVIS,  I'enman.hip;  I'rof.  CARL  W. 
ERNST,  German. 

Object  of  the  School. 

Titt  abject  of  tbe  schDol  ll  to  cnible  tboK  who  an  [n  tencb,  M  pirpitre  Itar  tbeir  woit.    Tba  Ir"- 

pirtsnce  rit  profi'Mlnnsl  lniliilnBl«noiri*o<'irnt««d  bj  nl' -      

and  ll  1-  hoprd  ihM  liiot*  who  intend  lo  lei-'- '~  "■-  '^' 
tlrtvaelrei  at  the  meuu  of  piepandon  ac 

J.  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.  B.. 

Box  eS7,  ProTideoce,  B.  L 


"BEST  PERIODICAL  TS  AMERICA."— iai.  Br.  Cmftr. 

IVrat.  Haz  Holler,  TmC  Tyndall,  Pro&  Hnslsj,  I«rd 
LyUon,  Friti  Bcator,  Mr*.  OllpbAnt,  Dr.  W.  B.  CBrpentor, 
Charlaa  Klneiley,  Erckintiiin-CIuitiian,  Ivan  TUTsaenlefT, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Jnlla  Kanuuwh,  W,  E.  B.  Leek;,  Miia 
Thackera;,  Wm.   Black,   Arthur  Belpt,   BUM  lluloch, 
Richard  A,  Proctor,  Katharine  O.  Uacqnold,  Jeaa  Inge-    ' 
Iov,TfaeDabe  of  ArBTll>Mra.PBrr,EdtrardA.Freeinan,    ' 
Earl  BIlDd,  Alfted  RoiMll  Wallace, fmDcU  Oalton,  Chria-    ' 
tinaO-Kouflttl,  Geo.  MacBoDBld,  Fronde,  and  Qladilone,    • 
at  Kune  or  the  emloeat  aaOMir*  UUlf  rspraHnled  In  ths  piga  of 

LITTELL'S    LIVING   AGE. 


A  \r*TlAy  magaxlaet  of  bL 


'•.TRELivnia  hat  glmn 


FEB  TUOUSAND  dDubie<olumn  oearo  pagi'i  of  reading 

II  prtj.fiin  in  an  Intiponilvo  fjrin,  minLlertiig  lu  greal  amgunl  of  nmuer,  wilh  fmhnm,  owing  w  11 
wcifcly  1««uc,  and  »lih  rH'iiiVaclor/i  aimplttmat  aucmnted  by  no  oUicr  nubllcollou,  thcbcit  C»Mys,K< 
vlcvr..  Criilclam*.  Tulei.  ro>.'ir>-.  ei^ionlllfc.  BloKnpbKuT,  Ulilorlcal,  aud  PollllOil  Informstloo,  frDin  It 
cutlre  buJy  of  Forclg:i  Pvrlodicsl  LJlciBturc. 

>.  Ollphal 


onuliyFHti  Itcnlpr.Iho  popular  Ornnnii  author;  onn  hy  Iho  cekbmu-d  Bnlwer  (Lord  Lyl 
Mr*.  Parr,  outhor  at  Ihn  ehinnlng  -'  Dorothy  For : "  and  ihorler  Morli^B  by  thu  nmlnprl  ItuM 
Ivun  TnrgaonlefT,  Uio  plmiantEiigJIih  wrl»n,  MlH  Thaskeray,  Jnlla  EavanBgli,  kc. 


Lylmn) ;  oi 


vlll  bo  glioo.  logDlhi^r  witb  on  amount 

In  the  world,  of  the  b?tt  and  moit  Taluabla  Iltonry  and  adanUflo  matter  of  tba  day,  from  iba  peju  of  tka 

FOREMOST  ESSAYISTS,  SCrENTISTS,  CRITICS,  DISCOVERERS,  AND   EDITORS, 

repmoiitlng  every  departzacDt  of  Knowledga  and  Progrvas. 
Tho  Importance  of  Tbe  LiTina  AOE  lo  STSrr  Anorioiii  rcwlor.  u  tho  only  oomiilete  an  wcO  u  IVeA 
eompllutloEi  of  a  genemlLy  loacoCHlbla  but  Indltponaablc  current  liuraturo,  —  iiUitptmabia  bccaai*  k 
embrace!  the  produotlona  of 

Xhe   Ablest   iLil'vtnii   'Writers 
In  all  hmnahei  of  Utaiatare,  Sdenoe,  Art,  and  Pa1ILlra,  —  li  luBlcianDy  Indicate]  by  the  folb>wfBX 

ox>zxa'xo3Nrfik 

"  V...  h.,  „....>.«. —i.~  _(,h  to  kMp  thrmulrn  In- 


(u  rccoi^lu  Tut  Liviio  Aos  la  itn 

biluInK  Hut  cikl  wlihln  iBa  rtaeh  orpeiaoni  or  modcratg 
compui  «]iiewh«rc  aAraucbufwit.  learning,  and  Inrbrrna- 
t>on.  rcptuduetng  as  II  does,  tttt  bat  Uumghtt  of  tht  bat 
•  mi«dt  <t/  Uii  (iifilntf  iwW.Kpon  all  (optcj  qTUtitt  <■- 
MrtK."— rbUadalpblB  k>«ulrer. 


ay."— BTiaw-Terli  Triaiue. 
'^  It  FtlLI  merits  the  moBt  Dnooalia 
b>».'--Ale»-irarkXl~ea. 


t  Utantui*  ol  llu 


j.^  .....  ...jl  ertfrlalnlng  ilorfw,  the 

llnrH  iHicIryof  Iha  tncJI-h  inaffuuc.  am  liErc  gilhuwl 
tU||IIbi;r."  —  Ulllwla  State  dounul. 


ITu^BaM 


itlusugbUiUJounial."  — Ckrlauoa  Vaivs,  H.T. 
"ItliafAorsiigltrinipfAifiMorwhall)  beat  In  Ibe  1H- 
r»tiiraoflboday.wn«itieri«laUnBli,liU(i>ry.bk»ra[*r. 

dfuilaoe  ever  Its  miKitlUf  contFuipormiet  In  ibe  »pjm 
nd  (^tBEnnH  ofiiB  contfnb.  ,  .  .  ?V  mglfteu  ujHak 


JKectoter. 


)lo  range  ofprrloSeaillieratiinj."  — Mo^e 

tBTria«»hod»lmn  Ihorout* 
Ufclnilrablc  and  nolawurlbyli 


ling  •B.CO  for  the  year  IBI4,  Iho  li 


iSwlU  twacntfrsUti 
Sand  ieT4{IM  dub- 


',  (o  Ihoao  wlihlnvlo  begin  wlUitba  New  SEUIta,  thei  

!ra),  will  be  lent  Sir  tl3.tia;  or,lollioaa  prefbrrlog,  Uie  pubUibers  oiaks  ttie  followlnf 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST   HOME   AND  FOREIGN   LITERATURE. 

["Poaaeaaedof 'LrrTBU-'a  Livma  Am'  and  of  one  orolherof  onrrlvadooaAmrrieanmnnline*,* 
lb«ribi)r  will  And  hlmnelf  in  comToandqf  IheteABte  ttluaiion."—  /■SUadtiplHn  Erming  BulktiK.] 

For  (<n  doliai-I.  Tbe  Livisa  Aoa  and  tUherone  of  the  American  rtmr-rfoliormonihly  MigailMe  l« 
brper't  WetLtv  or  Batar.  or  Aapttton'i  Journal,  uttUy),  vKII  be  tent  for  a  rear;  or.  forkaoo  Thi 
traaAaK%iiiBixaaLSK'»at.SiAoiait  or,  (br  SS.M,  The  Livino  Age  and  Our  Yauitg  FMt. 

■*"""  UTTELli  ASD  GAT,  17  Bromfield  St,  Bnrtoa. 


ST.    IsTIOHOXi-A-S ! 

THE  NEW  MAGAZINE. 
ST.  NICHOLAS  HAS   COME  AGAIN. 

era  hall  more  bright  uidbeitullfallbiuilwrnn;  the  Prince  of  ill  UMnzlnEi  for  Cbildren. 
Brown  Blin  lul  month,  In  ilir  ud  duncur.  1  ha  Bni  numbtr  aellgbied  ill  Che  joudk  ft 
NicBOLAsror  Ueccmtwriistillflnor.  udfor  JU1UU7,— Ahl  ihg  HoUdiij  aambir— no  boya 
i«Ter»HiQ<:h<iUi>KKioeu  lhac«lllb«. 


It  1*  fn  iWa  b;  ail  LliB  I 

.....  , .,  .-1  itindLr  i.hD*  Ll  lo  Tou, 

.jwir;»l(l 


in.  ulunrill  itmdLy'iihD*  Ll"io  jod. 

-^i:  &  ccni*  »  nomber. 


SjHcial  termt  to  Bthovlt  and  School  nachen. 

SCRIBNEK  &  CO.,  666  BbOadwat,  N.  T. 

GOODALL'S    PLAYING  CARDS. 

THE  BEST -THE  CHEAPEST. 

S(«HU*i>lM— Cbripftt  kind  nude. 

Bttrntlmt-  A  Cheap  CoDiman  Card. 

Br»mtlitmil-K  Nice  Common  Cud. 

■WHrgtiHm—T\BB  C«lico  Bicki. 

«(M.  JtwAfHH— Chop  Hod  popDl>r(Piin«rnB>cki,T«ioii*  colon  *9dd*>lsiu}> 

CWiiatM«-[Eu<:hra  Dtcl).  Kitn  Quallcv. 

SmUnt  Smtf — Ucs  of  tbs  beat  anii  mada. 

^f<.  IVriMiH—Kxira  Flue,  Two-color  PiCLcnu. 

ASK  FOB  TBS  ABOVS— TAKE  2fO  OTBKSS. 
FricvLiitDiapplicMlon.    Deolen  lapptlrd  b; 

VICTOR  E.  MAUGER,  106  to  113  Readb  Stbket,  N.  T. 


(;7=£25Cts.AYear.r=r>. 

1  JA.M'^  floc/ieslwW.y. 


PRACTICAL.     JSTEBE8TW0. 
THE     NEW     YORK     STATE 

Educational     Journal, 

Pot  lb*  oomlnf  r.«  will  coaUln  >  fOllH  wconnt  of  Bdn«UoD  »b««a  tttn  UT  ?lh«^bU^Uon  1 
UuTcoDDtrr  11  will  h«T«  >  leriei  of  krtlclea  on  the  KdiaaHwal  Syttmt »/  t*i  Wortd,  u  repre- 
■uud  It  lis  Vl»nn»  Kipoallion,  by  t,  mmbar  of  the  Attoricm »  omiolulm.  ^ 

Illlio  bu  iwo  rertdenUjoiTMpondepO  in  Europe,  md  one  bl  Japan,  who  will  writ*  frequently  bt- 
th*  edociUlonal  intereiti  of  tho«  ooonlriai. 

EatA  Fumbtr  CMiafm  «  »cia»9  Pagf. 

Dnrinjr  the  jr*i  ibt  JonawiL  wlU  haTe  feraral  nimttraUd  ArUcU;  a  new  ftMnta  in  ednnUoiul 
^™nd^r™iiU  for  a  ipedmen  oepj  cMtalnliif  ZUwfoI  CT»6Wn(F  ArmtfrntnU  with  lU  (he  kadtof 
pnbilcaiioni  in  the  eoimtrj. 

O.  R.  BURCHARD,  283  Maim  Street,  Bupfalo,  H.  T. 

Plica  tl  >0  per  jnt. 
Send  (i  » to  the  offlce  of  Tai  BceooutAiTBB  and  jon  wUl  mMln  It  «BdTBB  N«W  To«K  STaib: 
SDiiv*TioiraLJuDuui.one  Tmt. 


